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Art. I.—I, The Expedition to Borneo of H,M.S* Dido, for 
the Suppression of Piracy; vnth Extracts from the f&nmdl of 
James Brooke, Esq., of ^rdvcdk. By Captain the Hon. Henry 
Keppel, R.N. London. 2 vols, 8vo. 1816. 

2. An Address ; toith a Proposal for the Foundation of a Churchy 
Mission*house, and School at Sarawak^ under the Protection of 
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3. Trade and Travel in the Far East; or, RecoUectians of Ticenty- 
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4. Enterprise in Tropical Australia. By G. Windsor Earl, 
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T^JIINKERS and writers on politics and ^political eco^i^y 
there are disposed to impugn those particular institutions of 
our own and some other countries which permit or encourage an 
unequal distribution of wealth, and the concentration of large 
means in the hands of individuals. The apokigy of those institu* 
tions is wide of our present scope, and beyond our limits. Were 
it, however, our task to draw a brief for the defendants, we should 
assign, am<ing the favourable results of partial opulence, a promi¬ 
nent place to those open-air pursuits of our privileged classes which 
in our opinion have tended directly to form that distinctive manly 
helpful character, the ultimate fruits of which are gathered in such 
places as IVIoodkoe and Aliwal, or wherever else fatigue is to bo 
endured, or danger and death to< be faced in the public service. ■ 
^ The boy is father to the man.’ The pony, the delight of the 
holidays, is father to the Arab^whioh carries the bearer of Napier*s 
orders over ninety miles of hostile country under the Scindian 
sun ! Benaiah, the son of Jeholada, who slew a'lion in a pit in 
the time of snow, was one of HavuVs mighty men. The most 
accomplished boar-spejuer in India, ^ind the man who alone and 
m foot faced and slew a tiger in his jungle, is the Colonel 
Outran! who drilled the Goorkah battalion of Sobraon flime. 
General Gilbert, one of the first in the Sikh lines of Hurrekee, 

IS said to number more of the striped trophies of the Indian chace 
than any man living. On these grounds and many others, the 
VOL. LXXVIU. NO. CLV, B gUn,' 
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giil^n^W^titMateTf and the racer would he suggested as topics for 
"the eli!i|k;r«DCo of our counscU There is, however, one pur^U, of 
more recent introduction—no relic of feudal times —one, except 
tli\ the seote of expense; open to no objection—whichj while super- 
:0lfous wealth is ^loww to exists appears to lis to involve as un- 
•exceptionahle an application of it as man in pursuit of lawful 
Amusement can devise-^we mean yaobt^saitiug. Its trials of" 
speed,' unldte those of the'turf, tend hut very slightly to gambling 
, mr to association with gamblers. * Little time is Wasted in making 
'IlKioks for the Cowej regatta/and few fortunes have been impaired 
by the issue* It is more congenial to mental cultivation than the 
sports of term ..yfrma. It has doubtless its listless votaries who 
oscillate between CoWes and Southampton in search of an appe¬ 
tite unbougbt by exertion;^but its true devotees can baldly fail to 
^qmre a laige dose of practical helpfulness, nnd at least a whole¬ 
some smattering pf exact sciehCe. The man must be dull and 
unambitious who tetums from a Mediterranean cruise unable to 
handle a logarithm, and to take and work an observation. The 
more adventurous must feel tb^ value and be tempted to the ac¬ 
quisition of foreign languages, the arts of tlm pencil, and nume¬ 
rous other acquirements which add to the enjoyment of those u ho 
diverge from the bcatelt path of continental travel. Amateur 
experiments in ship-building have afforded useful hints to our 
dockyards. We cannot speak too highly of that society of wiiich, 
and of its ofGftbootShin Various parts of Great Bntaiu and Ireland, 
Lord Yarborotigh may be called the father. He is well entitled 
to count with pride the tonnage of the fairy fleet which annually 
studs the Solent under his auspices. The practice of ^acht- 
aoiling is indeed as old at least as the reign of Charles II. In 
i!he life of Sir Dudley North, by his brother Roger—-next to 
Boswell the most amusing biographer who has written in our 
' luaguage^we find that the writer kept a sailing-vessel on the 
'T'tmmes. Sir Dudley loved to take the helm, being one of the 
^ledeatary^lass who ^nd their account in inhaling fresh air with- 
>qut exercise. As far, however* as we know, the first literary 
advocate of the pursuit was ouf great novelist Fielding. The fol- 
'lowing passage occurs in bis lOst melancholy wt^k, tue ' Voyage 
^ Lisbon,* now perhaps little rqad, but which contains many 
^^jpiotures of matmers quite worthy of the author of ' Tom Jones;* 
k^audr^is beyond all his other writings valuable for its unaffected 
:.vfd#Uneation of the manliness of heart that redeemed his own 
ll^iriRfacter.^While dropping down the river below Greenwich, 

with the beauty of the country-seats on the Kentish 

pass by another observation on the deplorable want 
nttrte}>jo;i^eUts, which we^show by alnlost totally neglecting 

the 
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the pursuit of what s^^ns h> me the higVest degree pf einueemefst Thia 
is the sailing ourselyes in little vessels of ouxi owit» cantn^^ piait^ for our 
eabc and acconunodaticmf» to which ^nch sitoationa of our rflm Ita 1 have 
recommended woul^ be koiiion'^eTtLeut^ and erc^ p^ee^ry, This amm^ 
ment, I confess* if enjoyed in any perfooddn* Wald be of the expensive 
kind ; hut such expense woultr not exc^ the Teach of a moderate 
fortune, and, would tall va^.abot^of the pricesiwhihU are daily paid fot, 
pleasurei of*a far itderipf xate« , 7 he truthi 1 believc^is, that sailing in 
the manner t jtiave a;tei|t}on^Wupl^’^ Tatber^knoWa or nnthoUKbt 
of, than rejected by those who have expenenoed W* ^ ^ > 

The yacht wtiQ .drops &nol^ in Ihe^agns* and there are 

many, should noi Omit sr visit tdiiie tomb of Fielding* Even he> 
however* as^tbe above p^sog^/Wotdd indic^e« hardly contem-^ 
plated more'than an esUiary or Cbusinel trip. He woi^ be siir^ 
prised and* pleased io iUe extent to whjch hie feiichous 

suggestion h^ be^n reatixodj and the favouV wliich the little tri* 
angular flag of the Royal Yacht Sqipadroil has won in the eyes of 
all the maritime powers of Europe. As to the jtmnsaodoiiB of tins 
valuable Society, are •they not written ia the chtwiudes of Messxs# 
Colburn and Murray? 

^ Paulh majora We question whether Fielding, 

whose learning consisted mamly til a smattering of the classics, 
ever heard of Bm^neo.. The brightest page of the annals of 
the Yacht Club is hgnCefcirth conoi^cted with that magnificent 
and hitherto |ittle known island* * That we do at length know 
something more of it its" adwe positiofi—that it is ascer^ 

tamed to be inhabited by c^hey beings thacn pirates* cannibalSj^ 
and ourang-outangs-^is due not to the daring and skill of the 
commissioned officers pf Her Majesty’s navy in tlie first ihstance, 
nor to the spirit of mere mercantile adventure, but to the enthu¬ 
siasm, and perseverance, and courage of one who has grafted upon 
the education of a soldier the accompliahments of a Dompier, with 
the administrative tnl^qt and philanthropy of a Raffles—who, 
assisted iioip the public treasury or the funds of united capitalistiibi ^ 
has devoted the resourcea of a private fortune to objects of 
tional importance, qnd associated the British name with the pro-» 
tection of the we^, the suppression of tyranny and outrage, the 
emancipation of the slave, and the civilization of the savage. To ^ 
what extent he has been assisted latterly by the naval forcee of his 
country in these lofty objects, may be learned from the book < 
of Captain Keppel. From it the urgency of his clmma for 
further co-operation and assistance may also be deduced; bui^ 
independent and exclusive of that gallant co-operation he has. 
met with from such officers as Captain Keppel, and such 
crews os that of the. Dido, he has earned by his own exertions a 
reputation which, were his career now to dose, ought to be ita*» 

B 2^ perishable^ 
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perishable. It shall not be our fault if he does not enjoy it in his 
lifetime. 

Before we advert further to the proceedings of this remarkable 
man^ Mr. Brooke, it mixy be wcll^to take a glance at the history 
of the remote theatre on which his civil and military talents have 
displayed themselves, which by an inconvenient, but now irreme¬ 
diable, misnomer is known to us as the island of Borneo —^incon¬ 
venient, because it leads to constant confusion between the whole 
and its northern division, to which that designation properly be¬ 
longs ; and irremediable, because we cannot unlearn our school- 
lessons and revert to the name Palo Kalainantan. Mr. Hunt, in 
his ' Sketch of Borneo,’ communicated in 1812 to Sir S. Raffles, 
says it was visited by Magelhaens in 1520, There is a slight inac¬ 
curacy here. Magelhaens himself perished in the rash skirmish in 
which he involved himself in the island of Zebu, to the eastward. 
His surviving followers touched at the island of Borneo iu 1521 ; 
and met with a splendid reception at the then flourishing capital of 
that name. The Spaniards would appear to have done little more 
either in the way of discovery or intercourse with respect to tliis 
island. According to the Dutch writer Valentyn,* the first 
expedition of the Portuguese to Borneo was that of Vasco Lau¬ 
rens, sent by O. Meneses, then Governor of the Moluccas, in 
1527. His attempt at intercourse was unfortunate, for he endea¬ 
voured to conciliate the sovereign, probably of Borneo proper, by 
a present of a piece i>f tapestry, on which was represented the 
marriage of a king of England with an aunt of the emperor—we 
presume, of Henry Vlll. with Catherine of Arragon. The 
king, being near|y as wise as our James L, smelt witchcraft, and 
learning that the principal figure represented a powerful sove¬ 
reign, like himself, imagined that, animated by magical arts, it 
might step from the canvass and reduce him and his people to 
subjection. The Portuguese narrowly escaped maltreatment, 
and were ordered to la^ce themselves and their taj>estry forth of 
the realm. The Portuguese are said to have established subse¬ 
quently a profitable trade wilh the island; but their supremacy 
in these seas waned before the monopolising spirit of the Hol¬ 
landers, who, under Oliver van Nordt, in 1600, first opened an 
intercourse with Borneo. The English were later in the field ; 
and though Valentyn states that they touched there in 1609, ho 
mentions nothing further of their proceedings till the beginning 
of the eighteenth century^ when they established themselves in 
Balanabangan. Tlieir choice of sites seems to have been un¬ 
fortunate ; their settlements were unhealthy, and, weakened by 

^ *The Auaieut arid Modern East Indies.' By Francis Valentyn. In live vuluinea. 
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this cause^ fell an easy prey to jnrates:, instigated in more than one 
instance by the active jealousy of our Dutch rivals. Mr. Hunt’s, 
abt^ Sketch, to which werefer our readers for a description of the 
island, is terminated by the following passage:— 

' In looking over the'map of the world, it is a melancholy reflection 
, to view 80 large a portion of die habitabib globe as all Borneo abandoned 
to barbarism and desolation; that, with all her productive wealth and 
advantages of physical sitaation, her valuable and interesting shores 
should have been overlooked by all Europeans; that neither the Duteh 
nor the Portuguese^ with centuries of uncontrolled pov?er in these seas, 
should have shed a ray of civilization oir* shores, bordering on their prin¬ 
cipal settlements; that her ports and rivers, instead of affording a shelter 
to the extensive commerce of China, should at this enlightened period 
of the world hold out only terror and dismay to the mariner ; and that 
all she should have acquired from the deadly vicinage and wither- 
iug grasp of Dutch power and dominion has been the art of speedily 
destroying each other and rendering themselves obnoxious to the rest of 
mankind. Now that her destinies are transferred to the enlightened 
heads and liberal hearts of Englishmen—now that her fortunes arc cm-, 
barked under the administration of a wise and liberal government—we 
may confidently hope that a happier order of things will, under the bless¬ 
ing of an all-ruling Providence, speedily restore these extensive shores 
to peace, to plenty, and to commerce ; and we ardently trust that an- 
otlier age may not be suffered to pass away without exhibiting something 
consolatory to the statesman, the philosopher, and the philanthropist.*— 
Itajfles^ vol. ii., Appendix, p. Ixiii. 

Remembering that the above was written in 1812, before peace 
had restored to the Dutch a supremacy in these seas, which war 
had transferred to ourselves, and that it was addressed to Sir S.^ 
Raffles, we cannot now condemn as too sanguine anticipations 
which the events of nearly thirty subsequent years had done so 
little to confirm, till Mr. Brooke, on his own resources, undertook 
the task. His motives and his early proceedings are to be col¬ 
lected from Captain.KeppcFs first volume, almost entirely com¬ 
posed of extracts from a journal, which only at the earnest in¬ 
stance of his friend Mr, ,J3rooke,,J|^as allowed to be thus given to 
the public. In early youth the prospect of a handsome competence 
did not preymt |^tr. Brot)ke from embracing the military profes¬ 
sion in the service of the East India Company. He distinguished 
himself, and was severely wounded, in one of the most' arduous 
wars ever conducted by that body, the Burmese. It was on a 
voyage, undertaken for health and amusement, from Calcutta to 
China, in 1830, that he first made acquaintance with the islands 
of the Asiatic Archipelago. In the words of a friend of Mr. 
Brooke, quoted by Captain Keppcl,,— 

‘ He' inquited and read, and became convinced that Borneo and the 
eastern isles afforded an open field for enterprise and research; To 
carry to the Malay races, so long the terror of the European merchant- 

vesseh 
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veftsel, the blessings of civilisation, to suppress piracy, and extirpate the 
slave-trade, became his humane and generous objects; and from that 
time the energies of his powerful mind were devoted to this one pursuit. 
Often failed, often disappointed, he was not until 1838 enabled to set 
sail from England on his darling project. “ I go,** said he, to awake 
the slumbering spirit of philanthropy with regard to these islands; to 
carry Sir Stamford Raffles* views in Java over the whole archipelago. 
Fortune and life 1 give freely, and if 1 fail in the attempt 1 shall not 
have lived wholly in vain.** * 

So much Mr. Brooke disclosed to his Intimate friends, and a 
prospectus of his scheme was communicated to the Geographical 
Society, but he was too wise and too modest to make any public 
parade of motives which would have been little understood, and 
expectations which would have been sneered at by the many. A 
well-filted schooner, of one hundred and seventy-two tons, properly 
handled, may circumnavigate the globe without disaster; but his 
brethren of the Yacht Club would have deemed it impossible to 
maintain the necessary disciphne for so long a \»yage; and then 
what could be done among a people of pirates, with twenty men 
and six six-pounders? Such questions can only be answered by 
results. Mr. Brooke bad passed three j’ears in forming, training, 
and attaching his crew. He reached Singapore on the 1st of 
June, 1839. After collecting there such information as he could 
for his guidance, he selected Sarawak as the point for his enter¬ 
prise, a place within the dominion of the Sultan of Borneo 
Proper, and the temporary residence of the Rajah jVIuda Hassiin, 
the bandar or governing officer of that potentate. In personal 
character, although infirm and vacillating, this iniUvidual shines 
out as a favourable specimen of the class to which he belongs, 
that of the Malay chiefs, whose power is just sufficient to oppress 
the aboriginal tribes and to prevent civilization from reaching 
them, but too feeble and profligate to repress the piratical habits of 
the inhabitants, whether Malay or indigenous, of the rousts. Mild 
and gentle not only in his manners to strangers, but to those 
under his b,uthority, Muda Hassim seems instantly to have ac* 
knowlcdged the ascendancy of the frank and fearless stranger who 
sought his shores; and no long period elapsed before the felicitous 
idea occurred to him of making over to Mr. Brooke the sove¬ 
reignty of the Sarawak district, which he felt his own incompe- 
lency to manage. Surrounded, however, by intriguing nobles, in 
Malay language ‘pangerans,* bis harbours the frequent resort of 
pirate fleets, and a brisk rebellion against his authority raging at a 
few miles distance up the river, what, it may be asked, could his 
good disposition avail, and how could the stranger turn such a 
stale of-things to account? An ordinary man would hardly have 
retnained many hours in a situation so full of various hazards, so 

apparently 
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apparently barren of rational prospe<5t of success ; but if Mr. 
Brooke were an ordinary man, the Royalisl*s anchor would never 
hate been dropped in the Sarawak river in 1839, 

We have obse^-ved that it would have been difficult h priori 
pronounce what purpose could probably be effected in Borneo by 
an amateur seaman in a schooner armed with six small guns. 
Such, however, was the confidence of Mr. Brooke in the impres¬ 
sion which he had made on the native sovereign by bis dealings in 
peace and his services in war, that, in August, 1841, he actually 
ventured to deprive himself even of this trifling refuge and resource, 
and despatched the Royalist and another small vessel in his ser¬ 
vice, the Swift—the one on a mission to Borneo Proper to look 
after the crew of a shipwrecked British vessel, and the other to 
Singapore. In their absence Mr. Brooke remained at his resi¬ 
dence with three companions. This occurred, be it remarked, 
before the cession of the sovereignty of Sarawak had been ratified 
to him, at a period of critical discussions and intrigues, and with 
pirate fleets, disappointed by his influence of their prey, scarcely 
out of sight. The ships returned, and their arrival was soon fol¬ 
lowed by the ratification of the agrecment.by which Mr, Brooke 
became Governor of Sarawak. His first proceeding was charac¬ 
teristic of the views and intentions which had dictated his accept¬ 
ance of sovereignty. 

‘ My first object,’ he says, vol. i. p. 252, * was to release the un¬ 
fortunate women confined for a wlirue year by the Rajah.’ These 
females had been given up as hostages by the defeated rebels, 
whose lives had been spared at the instance of Mr. Brooke. He 
now succeeded in procuring the restoration of upwards of a hun¬ 
dred—twelve only being detained by Muda Hassim in spite of his 
remonstrances. The remainder of the volume is occupied with 
the details of his infant administration—the substitution of a de¬ 
finite system of moderate taxation for one of unlimited and arbitrary 
exaction—the establishment of courts of justice where neither the 
name nor the substance of that commodity had ever been intro¬ 
duced before—and the armament of a navy for defence against 
the pirates. 

In 1842, Mr. Brooke visited Borneo Proper, where he pro¬ 
cured the final ratification of his sovereignty from the Sultan, 
Muda Hassim’s nephew, a document written in the Malay lan¬ 
guage and Arabic character, which is now in the hands of his 
agents m England. His descriptions of the Sultan and his court 
are curious. We extract the former :— 

^ The Sultan is a man past fifty, short and puffy in person, with a 
countenance which expresses very obviously the imbecility of his mind. 
His right hand ia garnished with an extra diminutive thumb, the natural 

member 
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meixiber being crooked and distorted. His mind, indexed by his face, 
seems a cliaos of confusion, without acuteness, without dignity, and 
without good sense. lie can neither read nor write, is guided by the last 
speaker, and his advisers, as .might be expected, are of the lower onler. 
XJe is always talking, and generally joking. The favourable side of his 
character is that he is good tempered and good natured; by no means 
cruel, and in a certain way generous, though rapacious to a high degree.’ 
—voh i. p. 327. 

Some further remarks of Mr, Brooke upon his residence at tliis 
capital contain useful hints to his travelling countrymen:— 

‘ Since being here I have purposely abstained from all manifestation 
of curiosity, and never desired or requested to see much ; it rouses sus¬ 
picion, and suspicion rouses distrust, and distrust draws the kris. Most 
Europeans do themselves great injury by searching the mountains and 
the waters, breaking the rocks, shooting the birds, and gathering the 
plants.*—p. 330. 

Mr. Brooke, returning to Sarawak, found * the Dyaks quiet, 
settled, and improving, the Chinese advancing towards prosperity, 
and the Sarawak people wonderfully contented and laborious, re¬ 
lieved from oppression, and fields of labour allowed them.’ 

In February, 1843, Mr. Brooke, after a two years’ absence 
from civilization, paid a visit to Singapore, where he met with 
Captain Keppel, who conveyed him back to Borneo in the Dido, 
no longer in the character of a private adventurer, but in that 
of the governor of a province ceded to him by the free will 
of a native sovereign, but held on the better tenure of the 
warm attachment of its inhabitants, and of native gratitude for 
benefits the very nature of which could hardly have entered into 
the previous conception of those who enjoyed them: —^law, 
order, protection from tyranny, the peaceful pursuit of industry, 
and the secure enjoyment of its results. Wc extract the descrip¬ 
tion of Mr. Brooke’s reception on his return from his expedition 
to Singapore to the residence, where he had left in security 
his small train of European and native followers, and a picture 
of the residence itself. We must premise that on the passage 
the Dido’s boats, which Lad been detached under the command 
of Lieutenant Wilmot Horton, assisted by Mr. Brooke, had 
given a severe lesson to some pirate boats, one of which they 
captured, killing ten men and wounding eleven out 9 f a crew of 
thirty-six:— 

* During the whole morning,* says Captain Keppel, * large boats, 
some carrying as many as two hundred people, had been coming down 
the liver to hail Mr. Brooke’s return; and one of the greatest gratifica¬ 
tions I had was in witnessing the undisguised delight, mingled with 
grafttude; and respect, with which each head-man welcomed their newly 
jsleeted ruler bach t%his adopted country. The scene was. both novel and 

exciting; 
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exciting; presenting to us, just anchored in a large fresh*watcr river, 
and surrounded by a densely wooded jungle, the whole surface of the 
water covered with canoes and boats, dressed out with their various 
coloured silken flags, filled with natives heating tom-loms and playing 
on their wild and not unpleasant sounding wind-instruments, with the 
occasional discharge of fire-arms-*— Keppely vol. ii. p. 11- 

After describing the tedious ceremonies of royal visits and re¬ 
ceptions, Captain Keppel proceeds;— 

‘ This farce over, I had time to look about me, and to refit my ship 
in one of the prettiest spots of the earth, and as unlike a dockyard as 
anything could be- Mr, Brooke’s then residence, though equally rude 
in structure witli the abodes of the natives, was not without its English 
comforts of sofas, chairs, and bedsteads. It was larger than any other, 
but, like them, being built upon piles, wc had to mount a ladder to get 
into it. The house consisted of hut one floor; a large room in the 
centre, neatly ornamented with every description of fire-arms, in ad¬ 
mirable order and ready for use, served aa an audience and mesa room, 
and the various apartments round it as bed-rooms. The Europeans 
with Mr. Brooke consisted of Mr. Douglas, formerly in the navy, a 
clever young surgeon, and a gentleman of the name of Williamson,* who, 
being master of the native language, us well as active and intelligent, 
made an excellent prime minister. Besides these there were two others 
from the yacht, one an old man-of-war’s man, who kept the arms in 
first-rate condition, and another of the name of Charlie. All Mr. 
Brooke’s party were characters, all had travelled, and never did a minute 
flag for want of some entertaining anecdote, good story, or song, to pass 
away the time. From breakfast until bed-time there was no intermis¬ 
sion; and it was while smoking our cigars in the evening that the na¬ 
tives, as well as the Chinese who had become settlers, used to drop in, 
and after creeping up, according to their custom, and touching the hand 
of their European rajah, retire to the farther end of the room and squat 
upon their liaunches, and remain a conplc of hours without uttering a 
word, and then creep out again. I have seen sixty or seventy of an 
evening come and make this sort of salaam. All were armed, as it is 
reckoned an insult for a Malay to appear before the rajah without his 
kris.*— Keppely vol. ii. p. 15. 

* It were a tale 

Would rouse adventurous courage in a boy. 

Making him long to be a mariner, 

That he might rove the main, if 1 should tell 
How pleasantly for many a summer day 
Prince Madoc sailed.* 

The description of Mr. Brooke’s bower lacks no ingredient but 
that of female society to create in us a yearning for a cottage orne 
in Borneo. An anecdote, however, which closely follows this pas¬ 
sage, induces us to recommend that this article should be im- 

-----—■■ -- 

^ This &ithfti1 and useful follower of Mr. Brooke was unfortunately drowned in flie 
Sarawak river in the night of the 28th of January, 1846. it 

ported 
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ported from England, rather than that reliance should for the 
present be placed on the production of the soil. For the details 
we refer to p. 17. Dr. Treacher’s adventure. Let us not, how¬ 
ever, as inhabitants of Christendom, judge too harshly of the 
Malay or Dyak young lady who applied to an English practitioner 
for a dose of arsenic A>r her husband. In Naples and Paris this 

? articular line of the profession has been most lucrative, and in 
taly we are not sure that it is even yet extinct. It will be seen 
that in the particular case in question the doctor’s compliance 
would have been a public beneht, as well as a domestic con¬ 
venience. 

In what manner, and by what exertions of prudence and daring 
in diplomacy and war the pregnant results indicated in the above 
extracts were brought about, the reader will find detailed with 
modest simplicity in Mr. Brooke's unvarnished journal. It will 
be seen that, like most of his predecessors of all nations in disco¬ 
very and settlement, from Magelhaens and Cortez to Lemuel 
Gulliver, he did take upon himself the responsibility of mingling 
in wars which he found raging in the country. Such is the lot of 
strength and wlselom whenever it walks abroad beyond the pre¬ 
cincts of matured civilization—a lot imposed upon it by that uni¬ 
versal propensity to senseless strife which can hardly be better 
illustrated than by a passage w'e have heard of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington’s Indian career. He found two hill-forts, which, being 
within range of mutual cannon-shot, fur no other reason upon 
earth were firing on each other from morning till night. ' I was 
obliged,’ said his Grace, ‘to take them both.’ Happy is it for 
the combatants when wisdom and strength, as in the case of the 
Duke of Wellington and Mr. Brooke, carry out to its full extent 
the principle of Virgil’s famous hexameter— 

‘ Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos,* 
and make the suppression of the wrong-doer only a means for the 
protection of the weak and the oppressed, and for showing mercy 
to the vanquished. Previous to Mr. Brooke’s arrival, the con¬ 
dition of the aboriginal Dyak living w'ithin the sphere of the feudal 
system of Malay government, might he faintly illustrated by sup¬ 
posing the case of an Irish sub-tenant compelled to pay rent to 
two or three middle-men and a bead-landlord, under a law ad¬ 
mitting of a distraint upon his wife and children. Add to this the 
corvee system rigorously enforced, and a general licence for every 
respectable person to take anything he wanted which he found in 
Dyak possession, and these practices enforced by a military power 
of neighbouring tribes constantly at the disposal of the Malay 
gentey, and we may form some idea of the social condition of the 
Dyaks of Sarawak. With reference to their condition by the last 

advices 
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advices consequent on the establishment of Mr. Brooke's govern*-* 
mentj he observes— 

* The peaceful and gentle aborigines—how can I speak too favourably 
of their improved condition! These people, who a few years since 
suffered every extreme of misery from war, slavery, and starvation, are 
now comfortably lodged and comparatively rich. A stranger might now 
pass from village to village, and he would receive their hospitality and 
see their padi stored in their houses. He would hear them proclaim 
their happiness, and praise the white man as their friend and protector. 
Since the death of Parembam no Dyak of Sarawak lost his life by vio¬ 
lence, until a month since, when two w^ere cut off by the Sakarran Dyaks. 
None of the tribes have warred among themselves, and I believe their 
war excursions to a distance in the interior have been very few, and 
those undertaken by the Sarembos.’—vol. ii. p. 186. 

These and such as these are the results to which Mr. Brooke 
can appeal as due to his own unassisted efforts and sacrifices. 
Let it be remembered that they were accomplished within the 
space of eight months by an English gentleinan*,Nvith four Eu¬ 
ropeans and eight natives at his command. 

‘I first visited Sarawak (says Mr. B.) in 1839, and in July, 1840, 
returned with the intention of remaining ten days, which term was pro¬ 
longed week after week by the urgent entreaties of the Rajah. Having 
at length intimated my intention of taking leave, a request was made lo^ 
me to assist in the war, which I refused in the first instance, but after¬ 
wards acceded to, for the following reasons: the Rajah Muda Ha&eim*a 
cause was undoubtedly just, and was identical with the independence of 
Borneo ; and on the continuance of this independence depends the con¬ 
siderable trade between the coast and Singapore. I had a good opinion 
of the Rajah’s character and intentions. He himself urged upon me 
that he was deceived and betrayed by the intrigues of the Paugerans, 
who aimed at alienating his country, and that if I left him he should pro¬ 
bably have to remain here for the rest of his life, being resolved rather 
to die than yield to the unjust influence which others were seeking to 
acquire over him; and he appealed to me, that after our friendly com¬ 
munication I could not, as an English gentleman, desert him. I felt 
that honourably 1 could not do so, and, though reluctantly, I resolved to 
give him the aid he asked—small, indeed, but of consequence in such a 
petty warfare, After a three months* campaign the rebels surrendered 
at discretion, and the difficult task of saving their lives was imposed 
upon me. Those who know the Malay character will appreciate the 
difficulty of the attempt to stand between the monarch and his victims, 
and to the kindness of the Rajah's disposition my success may be attri¬ 
buted. I may here mention, that the women and children of the rebels 
were detained as hostages for nine months, when I had the satisfaction 
of releasing them and restoring them to their families. At this period 
Muda Hassim offered me the government of the country. 1 could 
at once have obtained the grant, but preferred a delay, because to acdbpt 
it when imposed by necessity, or from a feeling of gratitude for recent 

assistance, 
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^sBiBtarici^y vould have rendered it both euspicious and useless* It 

'waa not till the 24th of September that Muda Hassim affixed his deal 
tb the deed/ 

14 

We may add, that in this interval Mr, Brooke succeeded in 
effectually stopping the progress up the river of a pirate fleet of 
one hundred vessels and two thousand five hundred men who had 

h 

arrived for the purpose of attacking the tribes of the interior; and 
that his influence has been equally successful in procuring the 
liberation of^the survivors of various vessels wrecked on the coast 
of Borneo. He also found time for a voyage among the Celebes 
islandSj which, in respect of their jiopulation, their productions, 
and their scenery, appear well to deserve more notice from the 
explorer and the trader than they have yet received. 

In Captain Keppel’s second volume weiind Mr. Brooke bringing 
his knowledge of the country, its inhabitants, and their language, to 
the aid of Her Majesty’s navy for a purpose not more creditable, 
but less within’"the limit of any individual resources—the suppres¬ 
sion of that system of piracy which has so long lent an evil notoriety 
to Borneo at large. When we consider the inveterate prescription 
of this system, the extent of coast along which it has been habitual, 
and the, difficulty of a^ess to the strongholds of the marauders, 
■^and if we advert to the difficulty which has been found in sup¬ 
pressing similar practices in the Mediterranean, it may at first 
appear that the task is beyond the means which an admiral on 
the East India station can apply to such a purpose. Wc believe, 
however,# that the hard blows dealt out by Captain Keppel and 
Sir .Edward Belcher have already had an effect far greater than 
the above considerations might induce us to imagine, and that 
with such commanders, backed by reasonable support and encou¬ 
ragement from the Admiralty, it will be possil)le to carry into 
successful effect the suggestions furnished by Mr. Brooke in his 
very valuable Essay on the subject, which forms the ninth 
chapter of this second volume. We are much strengthened 
in this impression by an instance in pari materia^ to be found in 
the interesting volume of Mr. Earl, and which shows that the 
mere knowledge of the neighbourhood of an English flag-staff 
may work miracles even where the strength and long reach of the 
.]|^nglish arm has not been brought into such striking evidence as 
in the case of the long guns of the Vixen, which riddled Pangeran 
Usop’s dwelling, and the various boat-attacks on the Malluda, 
Sakarran, and other pirates described in these volumes. Mr. 
is narrating the rise and progress of the little establishment 
Essington in Northern Australia, and he thus speaks of 
produced in the neighbouring Malay Archipelago by 
pf^eience of a few marines at a station occasionally visited by 
a British ship of war:— « Previous 
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. * Previous to the occupation of Port Essington every EnglislT veasel 
that had resorted to the islands lying between Timor and New Guinea 
had been attacked, and when successfully, the crew massacred. The 
Easington schooner, the first vessel sent out to the islands, was only 
saved by an accidental occurrence; but no sooner had it become known 
that the British possessed a settlement in the Neighbourhood (and this 
occurred within an exceedingly short apace of tim^, than theae aggres¬ 
sions suddenly and totally ceased; and although the number of vessels 
resorting to these islands is far greater than it had ever previously been, 
no single act of hostility was ever again committed. Indeed, I speak 
advisedly when I say that small vessels may uow traverse the adjacent 
seas with greater safety than they can coast the island of Java, I'he 
Timor Laut group again, the nearest to Port Essington of the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, was so notorious previous to our arrival, that 
even the native traders of the eastern islands dared not visit it. Vessel 
after vessel, whether English, Dutch, Chinese, or Macassar,-was cut off 
and plundered; but the spirit of peace has now extended itself to this 
important group, and it has become a favourite resort for traders, an 
intercourse having been established with ports, especially in the southern 
part of Timor Laut, which were never before frequented,*— Essay, p. 69* 

This appears to us a case directly in point, and amply to justify, 
by disinterested and incidental evidence, t^e expectations of Mr, 
Brooke and Captain Keppel, as to the effect to be expectedTrom 
a very limited if well applied employment of our naval force. 

We forbear, though with some reluctance, from all detailed 
allusion to the exploits of Captain Keppel, Sir Edward Belcher, 
and their gallant followers. Their conduct was indeed through¬ 
out worthy of that branch of the public service on which has de¬ 
volved of late years the duty of keeping the police of a planet. 
These transactions have appeared in the * Gazette,* and taken th^ir 
place in the naval annals of the present century. There is no 
fear that such services will be forgotten or obscured even by 
the blaze of the fast-succeeding land victories of Hardinge, Gough, 
and Smith. Unable as we are to find room for warlike details, 
we extract Captain Keppel’s account of the return of his boat 
expedition against the pirates :— ^ 

‘ We now gave our native followers permission to depart to their 
respective homes, which they did loaded with plunder; ourselves wetting 
under way to- rejoin the Dido off the island of Burong, and from 
thence we proceeded to the mouth of the Morotaha, where leaving the 
ship, Mr. Brooke and 1 went into my boat, with two others in attend¬ 
ance, to take leave of the Rajah, prior to my return to Singapore and 
China. Although the greater part of the native boats attached to the 
expedition had already arrived at Sarawak, the Rajah had sent them 
back some miles down the river, with as many others as he could collect, 
gorgeously dressed out with ^gs, to meet Mr. Brooke and myself, the 
heroes of the grandest expedition that had ever been known in. the 

annals 
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sienliJlr of Malayan history. Our approach to the grand city was, to 

'^«B,Tnoat triunr^ant, though tons a nuisance. From the moment 
^vre oUtered the kist reach, the saluting from every gun in the capital 
tliAt could be hred without bursting was incessant; and aa we neared 
tht^ royal residence^ the yells, meant for cheers, and the beating of 
gongs, intended to be a ^ort of 

. , “ See the conquering hero comes,** 

were quite deafening.As the tide would not suit for my return 

to the Dido till two o’clock the following morning, we sat up till that 
hour, when with mutu^Ll regret we parted. 1 hnd just seen enough of 
'Borneo, and my enterprising friend Mr. Brooke, to feel the deepest 
interest in both. No description of mine can in any way give my 
readers a proper idea of the character of the man T had just then left; 
and however interesting his journal may appear in the reading, it is 
only by being in his company, and by hearing him advocate the cause 
of the persecuted inland natives, and listening to hia vivid and fair 
description of the beautiful country that he has adopted, that we can he 
made to enter fully into and feel W'hat I would now describe. We 

f arted, and I did not expect to he able so soon to return to finish wliat 
had intended, viz., the complete destruction of the Btrongliolds'of the 
worst af the hordes of pirates, so long the terror of the coast, either by . 
the capture of the piratical SerifFs Sahib and Muller, by whose evil 
influence they had been chiefly kept up, or by driving them from the 
country. From all that I had seen, the whole country appeared to be a 
large garden, with a rich and varied soil, capable of producing anything. 
The natives, especially the mountain Dyaks, are industrious, willing, 
inoffensive, although a persecuted race; and the only things wanting to 
make it the most productive and happiest country in the world were, the 
suppression of piracy, good government, and opening a trade with the 
interior, which could not fail of success- All these I saw partially 
begun; and these Mr. Brooke, with the assistance of a vessel-of-war, 
and the countenance only of the government, would, although slowly, 
yet surely bring about,—vol, ii. p. 71- 

.We have considered that a few pages of this Journal could 
not be better employed than in endeavouring to direct the 
attention of the general reader to thc^jmerits of an individual 
whose indisposition to blazen them by ^y literary efri>rt of his 
own might long have kept them in comparative concealment. 
Our admiration for the man and our sympathy with his views are, 
ive confess, not unmingled with deep anxiety for his^, personal 
safety, and with apprehension lest some ^tastrophe should blast 
the promise of the seed which he has scattered. It will be a loss 
to this country and to the human race if his schemes should be 
pa^yzed—it will be a disgrace to the British name if his per¬ 
sonal safety should be compromised foi'* want of countenance and 
sellionahle assistance from the British Government. Such be 
hik, indeed, received from Lord Hardjnge, on whose soldier ' 

brow 
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brow one little leaf from Borneo will mingle not ungracefully, 
with the dense laurels of Moodkee and Sobrabaaefor when. g0^ 
men speak hereafter of his glorious Indian carms,. th^ sfill 
member that^ burthened as he was with the cares' of hik new 
government) he found time to listen to the case of Borneo^ and 
that by his direction the Agincourt was sent to Mr. Brockets 
assistance. Mr. Brooke’s past proceedings and. critical situation 
liave been long before the Government through regular and official 
channels. We are grateful to Lord Aberdeen for the sanctipn 
Brooke has received in bis appointment as Agent to the British 
Government^ and for the %iission of Captain Bethurie to inquire 
into and report on the state of things at Borneo. Wc cannot hope, 
with our less perfect information^ to assist the judgment or stimu¬ 
late the activity of those to whom every particular of the case has 
been long submitted. Changes in departments increase, we are 
aware, the difficulties of official men in dealing with subjects so 
much out of the common routine of their offices. We have little 
fear except from their want <if leisure. But for this, we think 
that there are features of the caSe which could not fail to excite 
Mr. Gladstone’s warmest sympathies; and we firmly believe^that, 
if Lord Ellen borough can find time under the,r^s dur<is and regni 
novitas of his laborious department to give one comprehensive 
glance at the documents, ho will infuse something of bis own 
activity and decision into our eastern naval stations, which is all 
that Mr. Brooke appears to require fur his personal security. We 
are sure, at least, that with respect to this matter. Lord Ellen- 
borough’s impulses are too generous—his feelings towards courage 
and conduct too cordial—to allow him to consider Mr,, Brooke as 
a common speculator who may be left to pay the penalty of rash¬ 
ness and cupidity. With respect to Mr. Brooke’s public objects, 
we have no desire to discuss or impugn the course, be it what it 
may, which the Government may adopt with regard to their encou¬ 
ragement and promotion, or the reverse. It is for Liverpool and 
Manchester, and not for us, to complain if a new and promising 
market for our manufactures is lost by official neglect. A colony, 
we presume, is out of the question; and with the example of New, 
Zealand before us we forbear to evoke the shade of Sir S. Rallies 


on this subject. The establishment of a naval station at or in the 
neighbourhood of Borneo is, we believe, under consideration; and 
we cannot forbear to say that the evidence appears to us strong in 
favour of Pulo Laljuan for this purpose. It is a halfway-house 
between Singapore and Hong Kong: healthy, easily defensible, 
it has an excellent harbour, and is admirably situated fur the sup¬ 
pression of piracy, and the comniknd of the field of serviceable 
coal which is known to exist in Borneo Proper, and of which the 

Ho. 
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if^nd lifieU presents specimens^ whether in sufficient quantity for 
. ns remains to be ascertained. At present^ as Mr. Crawfunl states, 
Jbl^twecm the eastern extremity of the Straits of Malacca and Hon^ 
j£ong, a distance of 1700 miles, there is no British harbour^ and 
no safe atid accessible port of refuge. See what has been done at 
Port £ssington. Plant the British standard on this rock—you will 
require no cumbrous establishment or extensive defences. We 
ask for no colony on the mainland, much as Sir S. Raffles would 
have desired it. Mr. Brooke’s little model government will be 
safe, and he may bequeath it by will. The Malay governments on 
the coast will bow to your control, and ^derive strength from your 
propinquity for legitimate purjjoses. China will disgorge her 
tribes of useful emigrants and skilled artisans once more upon 
these shores. These men will bring you antimony, and gold, and 
diamonds, and camphor, and sago, in return for your Manchester 
and Glasgow goods. It is known that at no distant period Borneo 
was to China what Canada and the Baltic shores have been to 
England, the great source of supply of building timber. The 
tonnage of the junks employed in this trade once amounted to 
30,000. The extinction of this traffic is traceable to no cause 
whatever but to the increase of piracy, an<l insecurity to life and 
property, under the government of Borneo Proper. Obstacles to 
this settlement may be discovered on maturcr examination; but 
no man who reads the reports of Mr. Crawfurd and Mr. Brooke, 
or Captain Keppel, will pronounce that these prospects are 
dreams of our reviewing imagination. 

There is another matter on which our business is rather with 
the public than the Government. A fairer field than Sarawak 
for the exertions of the Christian missionary scarcely presents 
itself in the uncivilized world. In that field we earnestly hope 
that the Church of England may be the first. The hill I^yaks in 
the province are estimated by IMr. Tirooke at some 10,Q00 in 
number, and, as might be expected under such rule as he has 
established there, arc fast increasing. The last accounts received 
speak of visits of chiefs to Mr. Brooke from a distance of two 
hundred miles in the interior:— 

‘ These people/ he states in one of his letters, ‘ are mild, indus¬ 
trious, and 60 scrupulously honest, that a single case of theft has not 
come under my observation, even when surrounded by Q^ects easily 
appropriated and tempting from their novelty. In their domestic lives 
they are amiable, and addicted to none of the vices of a wild state. 
They marry but one wife; and their women are always quoted among 
the Malays as remarkable for chastity. Their freedom from all preju¬ 
dice and their present scanty knoy^lcdge of religion would render their 
conversion to Christianity an easy task, provided they are rescued from 
their present aufierings and degraded state; but until this be done it 

will 
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will be vaia to preach a faith to them the first precepts of 4tis 

daily violated in their own persons/ 

Mr. Brooke says elsewhere (voL ii. p. 184), ‘The Dyak is 
neither treacherous nor cunning, and so truthful that the word of 
ohe of them iniglit safely be taken before the oath of half-a-dozen 
Borneans. In their dealings they are very straightforward and 
correct, and so trustworthy tliat they rarely attempt, even after a 
la])se of years, to evade payment of a just debt.* Is not this a 
better raw material for Christian manufacture than the proud and 
warlike savage of New Zealand, or the Hindoo steeped in the 
prejudices of caste? Is sitch a field as this to be loft to the Jesuit, 
or to the chances of Protestant sectarian zeal ? We have some 
hope that these questions will be answered as they should be 
swered from rich and episcopal England; and that the great and 
wealthy of the land will come forwanl and tell our venerated Pri¬ 
mate—find us a man of piety, enterprising zeal, and judgment, 
and wc will provide the means of establishing him in a land 
whicli, with God's blessing on his efforts, to use the words of one 
wliu knows it, he * will not wish to exchange for any sphere of 
action on this side heaven.’* 

The passages above quoted are well calculated to excite Chris¬ 
tian sympathy on behalf of Mr. Brooke’s special proteges, the 
aboriginal Dyaks; but it must not be supposed that he has no 
corner left in his heart for the Malay, who has been scarcely less 
maligned by common report than the Helot race be oppresses. 
We cannot profess to know what notions the term Malay conveys 
to our readers in general. With us it raises the vision of a man 
of swarthy complexion, drugged with opium^ running down a 
crowded street, ])ursued by the civil and military authorities, and 
stabbing right and left, at man, woman, and child, with a kris. 
This demoniac vision fades^before Mr, Brooke’s sketch from the 
living model:— 

^ Simple in their habits, they arc neither treacherous nor bloodthirsty; 
cheerful, polite, hospitable, gentle in their manners, they live in commu¬ 
nities with fewer crimes and fewer punishments than most other people 
of the globe. They are passionately fond of their children, and indul¬ 
gent even to a fault. I have always found them good-tempered and 
obliging, wonderfully amenable to authority, and quite as sensible of 
benefits co^rred, and as grateful as other people of more favoured 
nations/—^Vdl- ii. p. 128. 

• 

* The < Address' of the Rev. C. Brerelon did wot reach us until this article was 
completed. It gives an able prtets of Mr. Brooke’s labours, and concludes with an 
earnest appeal made (o the ISngltsh public, at his request, for assistance towards die 
establishirient of a church, a mission-house, and a school at Sarawak. Mr. Brooke is 
an attached member of the Church of Kngloiid, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the Bishops bf Londou, Norwich, Lichfield, Oxford, and Calcutta, have already given 
their sanction to the tindertaking. May 20. 
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Of course there is a reverse to this picture- Among their htid 
qualities NIr, Brooke enumerates deceit, a disposition to intrigue, 
superstition* and its attendant propensities to persecution and op¬ 
pression. Add tp these defects of the Asiatic character the out-, 
ward circumstan^s of power in the hands of a corrupt aristocracy, 
all the vices without the advantages of a feudal system, and no 
wonder that occasional and scanty intercourse with ignorant, inso¬ 
lent, and unscrupulous European traders, should have led to acts 
of treachery and violence which have given the Malay a bad 
name—applied also, as the term is, to many races quite distinct 
from the real Malay, and from each other, in origin, habits, an<f 
language. 

Mr. Brockets time lias been Ux> much and too well employed 
to allow him to make many scientific additions to our knowledge 
of the natural history of Borneo. He has, however, not failed to 
collect some particulars of that race of quadrumana for which the 
island has long been famous, and which, with one exception, is 
supposed to approach the nearest to man in anatomical structure, 
and in its consequent habits and gestures. Nor has Mr. Brooke 
been idle as a collector. Five living specimens of the orang-outang 
were shipped by him in one vessel for England, but, we believe, 
died on the passage. His report on the animal, published in the 
* Transactions of the Zwdogical Society,’ is appended to Captain 
Kcppel's first volume. The largest adult shot by Mr. Brooke 
was 4 feet 1 inch in height, but he obtained from the natives a 
dried hand vrhich would indicate far greater dimensions, and we 
‘think there is ground to suppose that the stature which has been 
attributed to a Sumatran species, fully equalling or exceeding that 
of man, is attained by the same or a similar species in Borneo. 
Mr. Brooke’s observations or inquiries do not tend to elevate the 
character of the Bornean animal in respect of its approximation to 
humanity, as compared with his West African competitor, the 
c&iinpanzce. The activity in his native woods, attributed to him 
Iby some writers, is denied by Mr. Brooke, who describes him as 
slow in his motions, even when escaping from man, and making 
no attempt at defence except at close quarters, when his teeth are 
formidable. He appears to be agile and dexterous in nothing but 
the formation of his nest, a mere sort of uncovered'seat which he 
weaves i>f branches with much rapidity. Mr. Brook^*S^^count of 
the nxdification of the animal tallies exactly with that by* Mr. Abel, 
the naturalist to the Chinese P2rabassy of Lord Amherst:— 

^ While in Java,* says Mr. Abel, p- 325, ‘ he lodged in a large tamarind- 
trfee near wy dwelling; and formed a bed by intertwining the small 
branches, and covering them with leaves.* 

* The irttde hut,* says Mr. Brooke, * which they arc stated ^ build in 
the trees, would be more properly called a seat or nest, for it has no roof 

„ or 
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or cover of any sort. The facility with which they form thia seat is 
curious; and I had an opportunity of seeing a wounded female weave 
the branches together and seat herself within a minute. Sh% afterwards 
received our fire without moving, and expired in her lofty abode, whence 
it cost u6 much trouble to dislodge her.* “ ^ 

Our accounts of the chimpanzee in its native state are perhaps 
little to be relied upon; but it is certain that in its gregarious and 
terrestrial habits it has a greater afBnity to man than the solitary 
and arboreal orang-outang. The former is said to build a hut on 
the ground not much inferior to. the dwelling of the negro—^but, 
unlike him, to build it, not for his male self, but for his wife and 
family. He uses a club, possibly for support in locomotion, more 
certainly and with tremendous effect for assault and defence; and, 
if all talcs be true, he buries his dead.’ In all these accomplish¬ 
ments the Sorncan homo sylvestris is decidedly deficient. In 
youth both have been found gentle, playful, imitative of man, and 
capable of strong attachment. The chimpanzee some time since 
exhibited at Paris, who lived in the first circles of French society, 
was much visited by M. Thiers, and attended in his last illness 
by the court physicians, was most imjiatient of solitude. The 
maturer character of both species is probably much influenced by 
adventitious circumstances. Tlie forests of Africa, swarming 
with huge reptiles and the larger carnivora, are a rougher school 
than those of Borneo, from which * rabidse tigres absunt et 
saeva leonum semina.’ A French navigator, Grasidpre by name, 
tells us of a chimpanzee which became an able seaman on board 
a slaver, but was so ill used by the mate that he died of grief. 
Why does this give us a w’orse opinion of the mate, and a warmer 
feeling of indignation, than if the victim had been one of the 
human cargo? In their immunity from the fiercer beasts of prey 
the forests of Borneo liave greatly the advantage not only over 
those CafTrarian wastes where the cowering missionary frequently 
reads prayers from his fortified waggon to a congregation of lions, 
but over the more civilized settlement of Singapore. Mr. David¬ 
son’s volume (p. 51) gives a frightful account of the degi*ee to 
w'hich the jungles of that island are infested by the tiger. 
Captain Wilkes, the very intelligent commander of the United 
States Discovery Expedition, who visited Singapore in 1842, 
affirms thl£i; .before the settlement of the island tigers did not 
exist in it, but that they have since swum the straits, and have 
devoured no less than 200 human victims within a short distance 
of the town. It is no wonder that the botany of Singapore is, 
as Captain Wilkes states, imperfectly known. Its jungles come 
into resp^table, competition with the forests of Assam, from 
w^hich, under Lord Auckland's g«>vcrnmeat, five thousand tiger- 
skins were produced in one year to claim the Government reward. 

c2 The 
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The elephant is supposed to be extinct in Borneo^ and we hear 
nothing of the cameh which Herrera mentions as abundant. 

Having quoted Captain Wilkes, we may add that he bears the 
honourable and impartial testimony of an Ameriqan gentleman 
and officer to the value of Mr, Brooke’s exertions in Borneo^ and 
that be appears to consider it impossible that they should not be 
supported and carried out by the British Government. Captain 
Wilkes did not touch at Borneo itself, but bis account of the 
neighboufing Sooloo Islands is the best and most detailed which 
has come under our notice.* 

We have already referred to Mr. Davidson’s volume. It is 
the work evidently of a man of very distinguished natural ability, 
and though jirocceding from one whose life seems to have been 
devoted to mercantile industry and adventure, the style of its 
literary execution is such as most professed men of letters might 
well eijvy. He gives us a most agreeable rlsumi of observations 
collected in some forty passages across the ocean to India, the 
Indian Isles, China, and Australia. He defends the opium trade, 
insinuates a desire for the retention of Chusan, and advocates a 
compulsory opening of intercourse with Japan. Against this latter 
suggestion—with much respect for Mr. Davidson, and with 
grateful veneration for the memory of Sir S, Raffles, who did 
more than cast a longing eye on Japan—we enter our protest, on 
grounds which have been amply set fortli in two former numbers 
of this Journal. Wc believe the Japanese to be a contented, 
prosperous, and, on the whole, well-governetl, people, ready 
to rip themselves up on the appearance of the British flag in their 
waters. If one empire of the world chooses to indulge a taste for 
seclusion, to eschew Manchester goods, and make its own hardware, 
we think it ought to be indulged. The risks of invasion would 
be serious to the invader, and success would be purchased at an 
expense of gunpowder and bloody which, though neither Quakers 
nor members of a Peace Society, we abhor to contemplate. 

We are not, however, more than Mr. Davidson or Sir Siamfoi^ 
Xtaffles, indiflerent to the advantages our commerce could derive 
from any relaxation, voluntary on'the part of the Japanese, of their 
rigid system of non-intercourse; and we admit that there are 
circumstances of the present moment which may bring such a 
change of their policy within the verge of possibility.. We have^ 
no doubt that long before this the reverberation of our giins on tjhe 
braks of the Yellow River has been felt in the council cb^unber 
of the palace of Jeddo. It is not possible to pronounce wliat par^ > 
^uj|ar effect the sound may have produced on the Jap^ede^iQind., 
well known that the JapanWe entertain a heredita^ry con- 

Step * Narrative of the United States* Exploring Expedition.'- Philadelphia 
edition, Vol, v. ch, ix. 
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tempt ^nd aversioir for their near kinsmen of the Celestial Empire* 
In their <?Omihercial intercourse the latter are subjected to resitric- 
tions as rigid} iftnd conditions as humiliating, as those to which the 
1>utch huVe so long submitted. The original relationship of the 
two races was probably a near one, hut a separation of ages h^ left 
the recollection of triumphant resistance to the Chinese invader 
unimpaired, and has produced striking differences between them, 
generally to the advantage of the Japanese. The hal^is of per¬ 
sonal cleanliness which pervade all classes in Japan would alone 
constitute a strong distinction in their favour. We think it highly 
probable that the intelligence of the humiliation of the Chinese 
has been received in Japan with something of the satisfaction with 
which, as we remember to have heard, the Chinese Wardens of 
the Marches looked on at the discomfiture of the mountaineers of 
Nepaul who gave so much trouble to <iur best troops and com¬ 
manders. Their aj^lications for assistance or refuge were met 
with insult and contumely^ which broke out in such expressions 
as * Truly you are a great people ! Who are you that you should 
resist the English,* &c. &c. We cannot, however, imagine 
that satisfaction of this description should be uninixed with appre¬ 
hension at any prospect of a visit from the conquering nation 
whose exploits, seen either through Chinese or Dutch spectacles, 
might not assume a very prepossessing aspect, particularly when 
coupled with the last instance of the appearance of the English 
flag in the waters of Japan—that of the ‘ Phaeton.’ We are never¬ 
theless told that reports have reached Java that the Japanese 
government were in expectation of a visit from the English, and 
that the Government at Jeddo would now receive an amicable 
commercial mission. If this be so, the experiment is worth try¬ 
ing ; but if it be tried, we earnestly hope that it may be com¬ 
mitted to some oflicer of approved discretion—some naval Pottin- 
ger—who will not stain our flag by any act of violence or illegal 
aggression, such as in the case of the ' Phaeton’ was to be pal¬ 
liated, but in our opinion hardly justified, by the warlike relations 
which then existed between ourselves and the Dutch. We have 
no enemy now to nin to earth in Japan, and if we cannot at once 
establish friendly relations with its inhabitants, and procuye from 
the' local authorities the usual hospitalities of a friendly port, 
pilotage, provisions, &c., without humiliating and inadmissible 
conditions, we know not by what law of national we can insist on a 
i^Vet^al in our favour of the code of an empire which never itself 
has indulged in acts of aggression. Wc doubt, indeed, whether 
either menace or violence could lead to any result more satisfac¬ 
tory thanvibey would deserve, and we believe that in such dan¬ 
gerous w^ers as those of Nagasaki, the safety not only of boats’ 
crews, but even of a ship of war, might be compromised by rask 

contemp 
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contempt of Japanese militia^ arid equally by i;a9l^ relifmpfi on the 
weakness or the good will of a people with whoiU self-saprifice at 
the order of the sovereign is an inveterate, custom, ^ 

As to any such specimen of bad faith as would be exhibited in 
our forcible retention of Chusan^ we consider it beyond the ..sphere 
of serious argument or reprehension, and we do not imagine that 
there is much more chance of any diplomatic arrangement with 
the Chinese by which wc could keep possession of it, than there is 
of Lord Aberdeen conveying the Channel Islands in a leasehold 
tenure to Louis Philippe, or of his obtaining from that sovereign 
a re-entry on our old possession of Calais. 

We are, however, quite in accordance with Mr. Davidson when 
he advocates immediate measures for working the Borneo coal¬ 
field. ' ‘ / 

. v" 

• • < * A 

y * 

* All Her Majesty’s steaikers ou the coast of Cil^a might be supplied,’ 
he says, ‘ with fuel from the sjwne quarter—particularly fts several 
empty ships go to China every season in search of freights homeward, 
which would gladly call at Borneo en route and take in a cargo of coals 
to be delivered at Hong Kong at a moderate rate per ton. To establish 
this coal-trade on a permanent footing, a treaty would require to be entered 
into with the Sultan of Borneo. This, I have no hesitation in saying, 
might be effected, and the requisite arrangements made with the Borneo 
authorities by Mr. Brooke, whose influence in that quarter is deservedly 
all-powerful.’— Davidson, p. 295. 

Mr. Earl’s volume, 'Enterprise in Tropical Australia,’ is also 
a performance of sterling ability—and it is Well calculated to 
make us anxious for the more expanded treatise on eastern 
commerce which he promises soon to publish. It has, and will 
probably still more, become the jmivince of England to direct to 
Australia and other quarters the streams of population and labour 
which only require her hand to guide them from various over¬ 
peopled quarters of the East, to fertile but unpeopled wastes. At 
page 119 of Mr, Earl’s volume will be found some valuable ob¬ 
servations on this extensive and interesting subject. Many of the 
islands of the Indian Seas adjacent to Australia, such as Kissi and 
Rotti, suffer periodically from famine—others are only relieved of 
their surplus population by the abominable expedient of tbeslave- 
' trade. The Celebes, China, and Continental India, are all ready 
to irrigate the thirsty soil wUh streams of useful labour. Of 
these Mr. Earl amsidexs the Malay tlie cheapest, from bis habits 
and requirements as to dress the b^l customer for the British 
];nanufacturor, and the best adapteeJL^^r clearing new lands. The 
Ctih^ese are the best agriculturistS|,^Wianufacturer8, we believe we 
'^ay £uld miners—India furnis]|i^s the best herdstnem It has 
been^fdund at Singapore that from these various sources the 
supply of labour has fully kept pace with a growmg demand. 

- Mr, 
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Mr, istys ffxat' thejunks bringr annually to this 

patt df "thfe world from six to eight thousand emigrants, who ulti¬ 
mately find employment either in the island, in the tin-mines of 
Borneo, or the'^Malayan peninsula. ' Sparlam nactus —if we 
can only contrive to turn to account the territory within our legiti¬ 
mate control, we shall rub on for some time to come without 
coercing Japait*. The merchant and the emigrant to Australia 
"will find much useful information in these two works 9 f Messrs. 
Davidson and Earl; and with readers for amusement they cannot 
fall to be Popular. We could fill pages with descriptions and 
anecdotes of the most lively interest which abound in both: Mr. 
Davidson's, especially, exhibits a rare mastery in picturesque 



tian Children—their ways and their privileges, 8vo. Oxford, 
1846. 


2. The Christian Year; Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holidays throughout the Year, 27th ed. Oxford, 1845. 

3. The Psalter, or Psalms of David in English Verse, By a 
. Memlier of the University of Oxford, Adapted for the most 

part to tunes in common use. Oxford- , / 

A nother yolume of Sacred Poetry by the author of the 
* Chiistian Year’ comes to remind us of a debt so old, and 
so long undischarged, that in the courts of literary law it may seem 
sujierfluous now to acquit ourselves of it by payment. Indeed, 
to speak plainly, the time Is gone by for us to fulfil our ordinary 
duly in respect to that remarkable volume, nor do we intend now 
to attempt it; but there are some circumstances connected with 
it which it will be convenient to notice, as preliminary to the more 
immediate purpose of this article. 

It is now more than twenty years since the author favoured the 
readers of this Journal with a paper* on sacred poetry, his only 
contribution, we believe, to our pages, which we will even now 
recommend as laying down and unfolding the true principles of 
criticism on this very important and most interesting subject. 
We mention it, because the volume above alluded to, which must 
have been in the course of composition at the time, is a most 
striking illustration of the article, and a proof of the soundness of 
its reaseming. It shows, too, thaVIhc criticism was not the sug¬ 
gestion of the moment, but the matured and tried result of 
consideration and experiment, ^ 


s Qaar-IUr., vol. xsexii. pp. 211—233. 
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The history of the volume itself is indeed singular. It ap-^ 
peftred first in the spring of 1827 j and we have now before us 
in less than twenty years the 27th edition in England; and we 
happen to know that this and several preceding editions have 
been of 3000 copies each. It has been reprinted for a long time^ 
and in several forms, in the United States. Nothing could be 
more unassuming, or less likely to attract attention than its first 
appearance—without embellishment or illustration ol any kind— 
without the author's name, which indeed at that time would have 
conferred no celebrity on it—we did indeed give -it a friendly 
greeting in a long note to another article,* but wc believe it was 
regularly reviewed in none of the critical journals—it was dedi- 
cate<][ to no patron—it courted no party—it appealed to no cnthu- 
siastic«JMt|8eGft^ia1l <feeling)S4>M-it dep^Wf h >ed»»^g3c ck tf ni < Mat^ ■ Ib e simple 

oWeet tl5thigh»«nd’ 

mSbded ana exemplified in the Fraycr Book. ^ 

The religious movement in our Church, from which, however 
clouded be the present aspect, we doubt not that great bless¬ 
ings have resulted, and, under God's providence, will result, 
unless we forfeit them by neglect, or wilful abuse, had not then 
ostensibly commenced,—the earliest of the Tracts for the Times 
was not published, we believe, till the year 1833 or 1834—but 
we say ostensibly—for the volume itself can hardly be regarded 
otherwise than as a commencement, by the reverential and affec¬ 
tionate feelings which it contributed to revive in churchmen to¬ 
wards our Church, her ordinances, and Liturgy. Silently and 
imperceptibly at first, but with increasing rapidity, it found its 
way among all sections of churchmen; and although, as the spirit 
of party unfortunately developed itself, some, whose vision had 
acquired a diseased activity, imagined that they discovered, and lost 
no time in denouncing, much mischief in it, artfully concealed, the 
discovery and the denunciation alike came too late—its position 
bad been taken and secured ; and they who had found not merely 
delight to the imagination, but comfort to the heart, in the habi¬ 
tual study of the book, were not to be frightened from the use of 
it; their example secured it at least an impartial reception with 
the rising generation of readers. 

And yet successful as the work has been,, almost beyond prece- 
dei^ it is still a remarkable proof how partial is the circulation of 
sacred poetry. We think it very possible that, to a large portion 
of <jur readers, the existence of the work may be to the present 
absolutely unknown, or known only by occasional ci- 
tatiena in o^cr works. We liave ourselves met with more than 
one instance of persons well acquainted with the poetry of our 

* Qnar. llov. ,vo1. xxxiv. p. 4S. 
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age, who had never beard of it; and in a popular enumeration of 
our living poets the author’s name would probably not be found. 
This is a strikii^ fact, but not without its explanation. Sacred 
poetry appeals to higher feelings and deeper sympathies than those 
aroused by profane; it may therefore sometimes succeed in spite 
of defects, which would mar the success of profane. Where Che 
devotional spirit within us is strongly excited, we do not stay, 
we are not in a humour, to scan the rhythm or the expression; 
but for the same reason the fit audience is not uncommonly the 
fewer—the poet gains in intensity of admiration, but loses per* 
haps in the range of mere popularity. 

We have said that we do not intend now to review the ^ Chris¬ 
tian Year’ in detail, yet a sentence or two of comment may be 
fittingly introduced here. Its faults are upon the surface, and prin¬ 
cipally such as may be called technical; here and there an til* 
matched rhymes toc^'dften an unharmonious line—a metre'^not 
formed on a skilful or just analogy—suggesting the idea, which.' 
he somewhere applies to himself, of dull and tuneless ear 

‘ That lingers by soft Music’s cell.’ 

Faults such as these might have been for the most part, if not 
altogether, avoided in the beginning by more care, but we would 
not now suggest any attempt at amendment—such as the work is, 
let it remain, rather than run the hazard of alteration in a different 
state of feeling from that which dictated the original verses. 

But besides these the work has a graver fault—one which must 
always impede its full or immediate success with ordinary readers 
—which its most enthusiastic admirers must acknowledge; it is' 
undoubtedly not seldom difficult entirely to apprehend its mean¬ 
ing, and that sometimes not from the depth of thought, but from 
its imperfect expression. It is not quite a fair nickname which 
an eminent dignitary, a very felicitous godfather in this way, of 
men and things, is said to have given it—of his Sunday Puzzle. 
But it must be confessed that even where the expression is perfect, 
we may have to place ourselves in the author’s own position with 
regard to his subject, and that very often not .a common one, to 
enable ourselves fully to enter into his view of it. Wc must ac¬ 
quire something like a familiarity with his own private studies and 
habits of reasoning, and, if it may be, make ourselves one with 
him in his delicate trai^ nf feeling. Those who have most nearly 
arrived at this, will be the readiest to declare how d^cult it must 
be for the larger number of readers. 

The * Christian Year,’ however, is not a volume which is read 
once and laid aside for ever—it is intended to be in the Way a 
manual—read fh>m wedc to week and day to^ day—ragain ^id 
again—so that'this fault soon ccaset to be felt—and in return 
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who Are most ih tbe habit of so ushig it, find pet*haps in this 
eircutnstance an additional charm—thej seldoin return to a poem 
in it without gaining something new, or seeming to find some new 
beauty in the perusal. This is a quality emin^tly required in 
that which is to be used as a manual, to be always the same in 
feeling and character, yet ever new in particulars. And this may 
be one reason why the ‘ Christian Year,* beyond any other volume 
of uninspired poetry that we know, comes to exercise an influence 
over the thoughts and affections; but there are graver and more 
powerful reasons for the same result which yet we feel a difficulty 
in mentioning, because they seem to denote an excess of personal 
reverence, which no one would’ condemn more gravely than the 
author himself—it must be said, however, that in reading it 
habitually we grow’to feci that we are having intercourse with a 
mind and spirit of no common order. We are conscious of the 
presence, as it were, of one more humble Indeed, more subdued, 
and self-forgetting than ourselves, oppressed with a sense of in-* 
firmities and errors, of unsatisfied responsibilities, and unrequited 
mercies, yet still a recluse more holy and pure than ourselves, in 
whose presence we are ashamed to indulge in any worldly, impure* 
or ungoverned imaginations, and from whose lips such teaching 
as the 'Christian Year* unfolds, comes with a most impressive 
and irresistible reality. 

This is a very high attribute; but the language wc have used 
is measured by the soberest reflection: and indeed no sacred 
poetry of the highest order can exist where this cannot be truly 
said. Without this we are invaded by a sense of unreality, where 
truth is essential to cordial admiration, and where we cannot 
afford to separate in idea the author and his work. On this con¬ 
dition alone can sacred poetry acquire that permanent hold over 
the feelings and affections of its remlers, which is its pre-eminent 
object. In the present instance, indeed, there are not wanting 
the minor charms of poetry ; no poet of the age has observed 
the face of nature, in English landscape at least, or studied the 
movements of the human heart, more attentively; no one has 
described with more truth or feeling the various changes of the 
former, nor how they operate on the latter; or the analogies, dim 
or clear, which subsist between the two. 

Our limits in the present paper will ..not allow us to make 
many extracts^ and even by many it would not be easy to justify 
all that We have said; it is only by the habitual use of the work 
that we can expect our readers fully to sympathise with our feel¬ 
ings; Yet we will venture to extract two poems entire from the 
viAMjxse, as a fair ^mplo of the whole. 

The storms for the Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity, on the 
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Lilies of ihe Field, present us with a happy union of Scriptu^ 
allusion and moral teaching, with the most tender and delicate 
painting of Nature. 

‘ Consider the lilies of the field how they grow/—.Sf. Mat^. vi. 28. 

* Sweet nurBlings of the vemal skies 

Bathed in soft airs, and fed with dew. 

What more than magic in you lies, 

To fill the heart's fond view ? 

In childhood's sports, companions gay: 

In sorrow, on life’s downward way, 

How soothing !—in our last decay. 

Memorials prompt and true. 

Relics ye are of Eden’s bowers, 

As pure as fragrant and as fair, , 

As when ye crown’d the sunshine hours 
Of happy wandGerers there. 

Fall’ll all beside—the world of life 
How is it stained with fear and strife * 

In Reason’s world what storms are rife. 

What passions range and glare 1 

But cheerful and unchang’d the while, 

Your first and perfect form ye show. 

The same that won Eve’s matron smile 
In the world’s opening glow. 

The stars of Heaven a course are taught 
Too high above our human thought; 

Ye may be found, if ye are sought, 

And as we gaze, we know. 

Ye dwell beside our paths and homes. 

Our paths of sin—our homes of sorrow; 

And guilty man where’er he roams. 

Your innocent mirth may borrow. 

The birds of air before us fleet. 

They cannot brook our shame to meet— 

But we may taste your solace sweet. 

And come again to-morrow. 

Ye fearless in your nests abide— 

Nor may we scorn, too proudly wise. 

Your silent lessons, undcscried 
By all but lowly eyes; 

For yc could draw the admiring gaze 
Of Him w^ho worlds and hearts surveys; 

Your order wild, your fragrant maze, 

He taught us how to prize. 

Ye felt your Maker’s smile that hour. 

As when he paused, and owned you good; 

His blessing on earth’s primal hour 
Ye felt it all renew’d. 
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What care ye now, zf winter’s storm 
Sweep ruthless o’er each silken form ? 

Christ’s blessing at your heart is warm; 

Ye fear no vexing mood. 

Alas! of thousand bosoms kind 
That daily court you and caress. 

How few the happy secret find 
Of your calm loveliness! 

** Live for to-day / to-morrow's light 
To-morrow's cares will bring to sight: 

Go sleep like closing flowers at nighty 

And Heaveti thy mom will bless." '—p. 233. 

We will venture to add one very sweet poem from the Occa¬ 
sional Services—that on the Visitation and Communion of the 
Sick 

* Oh Youth and Joy! your airy tread 
Too lightly springs by Sonow’s bed; 

Your keen eye-gldiicea are too bright. 

Too restless for a sick man’s sight. 

Farewell:—for one short life wc part; 

I rather woo the soothing art. 

Which only souls in suffering tried 
. Sear to their suffering brethren's side. 

Where may wc learn that gentle spell ? 

Mother of Martyrs, thou canst tell! 

Thou who didst watch tliy dying Spouse 
With pierced hands and bleeding brows. 

Whose tears from ago to age are shed 
O’er sainted sons untimely dead : 

If e’er we charm a soul in pain, 

Thine is the key-note of our strain. 

How sweet with thee to lift the latch 
Where Faith has kept her midnight watch 
Smiling on woe : with thee to kneel. 

Where fixed, as if one piayer could heal. 

She iisteas till her pale eye glow 
With joy wild health can never know, 

And each calm feature, ere we read. 

Speaks silently thy glorious Creed. 

Such have I seen : and while they pour’d 
Their hearts in every contrite word. 

How have I rather longed to kneel, 

And ask of them sweet pardon’s seal! 

How blest the heavenly music brought 
By Thee to aid my faltering thought! 

Peace ere we kneel—and when we cease 
To pmy^the fardWell word is Peace. 


I came 
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I came again; the place waa bright 
** With Bomething of celeBtial light,”— 
A simple altar by the bed 
For high Communion meetly spread— 
Chalice and plate and snowy vest.— 
We ate and drank : then calmly blest. 
All moumera, one with dying breath. 
We sate and talk’d of Jesus’ death. 


Once more I came ; the silent room 
Was veil’d in sadly soothing gloom. 

And ready for her last abode 
The pale form like a lily allow'd, 

By virgin fingers duly spread. 

And priz'd for love of summer fled. 

The light from those soft smiling e^es 
Had fleeted to its pai^nt skies. 

O soothe us—haunt us—night and day. 
Ye gentle Spirits far away— 

With whom we shared the cup of grace— 
Then parted; ye to Christ's embrace. 

We to the lonesome world again : 

Yet mindful of th* unearthly strain 
Practis'd with you at Eden's door. 

To be sung on, where Angels soar, 

With blended voices evermore.'—p. 354. 


We part with the ^ Christian Year ’ without more commenL 
It was a very appropriate task for such an author, the next which 
occupied him—a metrical version of the Psalms of David—now 
better known as the Oxford Psalter. 1^ the Preface he states 
that * it was undertaken in the first instance with a serious 
apprehension, which has since grown into a full conviction that 
the thing attempted is, strictly speaking, impossible,’ Perhaps it 
is but too true that a metrical version of the Psalms, at all ap¬ 
proaching to perfection, is an impossibility—the fundamental dif¬ 
ference of character between Hebrew and Bnglish poetry might 
alone account for this. But independently of this consideration 
we should not have expected the author of the ' Chn^ian Year’ 
to produce a popular version:—the majority of readers must of 
course be unable to judge of its fidelity to the original—too many 
are regardless of it;—smooth lines, correct rhymes, and an easily 
understood matter they must have, and these they find in the 
commonplace moralities and generalities of Tate and Brody, 
Merrick, or Hall; while another large class, who secretly sigh 
for the exciting hymn-book of the Methodist, require that the 
Psalms should be made, os they term it, more evangelical, as the 
condition on which they sliall retain even a divided place in our 
service. With 
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With the author of the ^ Christian Year ’ it mig^bt be cstpected 
that all considerations would yield to the one paramount duty of 
fidelity to the original. l>eep reverence for it would preclude 
the supposition that he could improve on it—nor, if it were pos¬ 
sible for him to have entertained the notion that be could make it 
more useful by any adaptation to Christian services, would he 
have thought it allowable to attempt that by adilition, retrench¬ 
ment, or alteration. He must have well known that to follow the 
abrupt transitions, the frequent change of persons, the parallelisms 
of Hebrew poetry would often give to Englisli stanzas an air of 
abruptness, inconsequence, and tame ropelition—^yet these were 
conditions of hi» work from which his sense of duty precluded any 
attempt to escape. He has sacrificed to these the immediate 
popularity of his vision, but we would fain hope not its ultimate 
success—for even under these difficulties it is an extraordinary 
performance, as well adapted for singing as any that has pre¬ 
ceded it, with more of real poetry, and with the rare merit of pre¬ 
senting neither more nor less than the thought and imagery of the 
original. It wdl very often occur that the version disappoints the 
reader, who knowing that a scholar of taste and real poetical 
genius is the translator, takes it up as a book to read; but we 
would remind such that he mistakes its purjiose—a metrical ver¬ 
sion of the Psalms is intended not to be read, but sung. Who for 
mere reading would leave the beautiful rhythms of the Prayer- 
Book Psalter fur the most perfect metrical version that can be 
imagined? ^In singing, especially in congregational singing, 
whore numbers communicate and augment the feeling, rough 
lines, and homely j>hrAses, and abrupt transitions, and frequent 
repetitions may not only be overlooked or forgiven—they may 
sometimes help to increase the intensity of the feeling, because 
they seem’to convey an assurance that we are uttering the very 
matter of aii inspired original. The true question then, to state 
it colloquially, is, not how it reads, hut how it sings; if it is but 
equal to former translations in this important respect, it is surely 
of importanipe to introduce it generally into use, for we are certain 
that thereby much additional knowledge of the Psalms themselves 
would be acquired by the jveople—they wrfuld gradually learn to 
distinguish the typical and prophetical parts from the merely bio¬ 
graphical and historical. To a reverent heart, moreover, it is 
really painful to be compelled to join in singing some of the ver¬ 
sions that proceed on the principle of adaptation. Let a man read 
these two verses of the 40th Psalm, and consider in whose person, 
and' OQ'what awful occasion they were uttered;—‘Then said 
I,- lo\~ I come, in the volume of the book it is writtert of me—I 
dotigbt to do thy Vill oh ! ^my God ; yea, thy law is* within my 

heart.’ 
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heart/ We think after such consideration it would rather stick 
in his throat to sing ibis adaptation from HaU's collection dedi^ 
cated to the Bishop of London^ and principally, in use in that 
diocese:— 

• O help me therefore to fulfil 

The sacred truth thy words impart; 

** Make me to love thy perfect will. 

And write thy law upon my heart/ 

Shocking as this is, it is but the fair result of the system. 

From these general notices we approsich at length to the work 
which has given us the opportunity of making them—the ‘ Lyra 
Innocentium—Thoughts in verse on Christian Children; their 
Ways and their Privileges/ Like the two former works, it appears 
anonymously, and is not even connected in the litle-page with 
the author of the ' Christian Year/ But whatever may be the 
peril of determining authorshi]> upon internal evidence, wc have 
no fears here. No one can read the two works and entertain the 
least doubt; and when we consider that nearly twenty years have 
intervened between the first publication of each, it is a remarkable 
and a delightful fact to find undiininished in the latter the fresh¬ 
ness, purity, and childlike simplicity of h<‘nrt, which are so cha¬ 
racteristic of the former* To an author wlio wrote for fame, this 
publication, after so much success and so long an interval, must 
needs be matter of much anxiety ;—if he comes before the public 
with the authority of a great name, so also has he to encounter 
the judgment of a more fastidious audience, and the clnlling effect 
of comparison with the established favourite. To a certain extent, 
whatever may be the merits of the new work, years must elapse 
before the effect of this comparison can be entirely done away. 
Poetry, like the ' Christian Year/ used as a manual, and asso¬ 
ciated in the course of years with a thousand tender recollections, 
comes to have a hold on us far beyond the effect of its bwn excel¬ 
lence ; it cannot be dislodged ; we grow to be tender of it in any 
comparison—and yet wc will compare ; and so are apt to regard 
the new-comer as a rival. s. 

In the present case too, there will be too many who will read 
the ‘ Lyra^ with an anxiety about the religious opinions advanced 
in it, which, as we have before observed, the ' Christian Year * 
escaped. We cannot wonder at this, nor severely censure it: the 
world is agreed upon the author, although be has chosen, from the 
retiringness of his character, to maintain the reserve with which 
he commenced. It is impossible for him not to write from the 
heart, and nothing interests his heart so deeply as religious truth; 
he cannot write tberefure where religious opinions would be in 
place, without expressing them directly or indiibctly; and what 

subject 
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subject is there which has not its religious aspect to the mind that 
habitually seeks for heaven and heavenly analogies^ in the appear¬ 
ances and incidents which surround and befal us on earth? Now 
it cannot be disguised that the opinions of this author on such 
subjects are not matters of mere poetical interest; they are of 
deep importance. His opponents, we will not call .them fierce, 
but at least we may call tb^stn^diis warm opponents, feel this, and 
they will scan these verses in a spirit and with a purpose, we fear, 
inaccessible to the influence of poetry; while the more thoughtful 
of those who have taken comfort through many troublous and 
painful seasons in the ‘ Christian Year,' may be excused if even 
they cannot exempt themselves from all anxiety; lest in the 
progress of opinion and its melancholy consequences, something 
might be fuui^ in these pages on which they could repose with 
lesi security than on their earlier guide. 

All these are disturbing causes; but to readers such as these 
last we cheerfully give assurance of entire satisfaction. We should 
have no right, if we had the means, to scan and developc what 
may from time to time have been the author's thoughts in the 
many years that liave elapsed, in which he cannot have been 
other than a deeply interested observer of the melancholy events 
which have rent so many members from our church ; such an in¬ 
quiry would be as liable to error in the result, as it would be 
impertinent and indelicate in its progress. In this matter our 
proper concern with him is as a teacher—and we may be sure 
that he teaches as he feels and believes. There is a remarkable 
consistency in the faith expressed in the two works—such as the 
author was in 1827, ^uch he manifests himself in 1846. Self- 
forgetting in this as in the former, he does not allow room even 
• for the sadness or anxiety to appear, which it might be supposed 
would press heavy on bis heart. Then, as now, he could afford 
from an hoftest and undoubting loyalty to acknowledge omissions 
and excesses—things that might be amended—graces that might 
be added-^restraints that might be removed. Then, as now, he 
declined ^^^prove his devotion to the English Church by un¬ 
charitable iindistinguishing censures on the Church of Rome ; 
but now as then the Church of his fatliers^the Church in which 
he was bom—^the Church in which his parents and many saints 
dearer to him than himself, have lived and died—the Church 
to which, from bis early manhood, he has been a #worn servant, 
clgims and has the homage of his lips, and the dutiful and loving 
obedience of bis heart. 

Wfi spoken of disturbing causes—how alien to the spirit 
Ifbs^'breathes in this volume ! We Would, if we could, disarm 
the spirit of polemical criticism at least; and beg all who would 

approach 
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approach it ^ controversialists, to read first in a quiet moment 
the prefatory stanzas, and lay the volume by if they do not inspire 
a feeling towards the writer which would make controversy with 
him distasteful. 


* To all Friendly Readers^, 

* There are, who love upon their knees 
To linger when their prayers are said, 

And lengthen out their litanies 

In duteous care for quick and dead. 

Thou of all love the Source and Guide! 

O may some hovering thought of theirs. 
Where I am kneeling, gently glide, 

And higher waft these earth-bound prayers! 

There are who gazing on tlic stars 

Love-tokens read from worlds of light, 

Not as dim seen through prison-bars. 

But as with Angels’ welcome bright. 

Oh, had we kept entire the vow • 

And covenant of our infant eves, 

__ ^ * 

We, too, might trace uiitrembling now 
Glad lessons in the moonlight skies. 

There arc to whom this gay green earth 
Might seem a mournful penance cave, 

For they have marred their holy birth, 

Have rent the bowers that o’er them wave. 
Where underneath Thy Cross they he, 

Mark me a place : thy Mercy’s ray 
Is healing even to such as I, 

Else wherefore bid us hope and pray? 

What if there were who laid one hand 
Upon the Lyre of Innorence^ 

While the other over sea and land 
Beckon’d foul shapes in dream intense 
Of earthly passion ?—Whoso reads. 

In pity kneel for him, and pour 
A deep heart-prayer (O, much it needs!) 

That lies ngiay be his hope no more. 

Pray that the mist by sin and shame 
Left on his soul may fleet; that he 
A ^uc and timely word may frame 
For weary hearts, that ask to see 
Their way in our dim twilight hour : 

, His bps BO purg’d with penance fire 
That he may guide them in Christ’s power 
Along the path of their desire; 

VOL. LXXVIIT. NO. CLV, D 
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And with no faint nor erring voice. 

May to the wanderer whiaper—iSVay ; 

God chooses for thee—seal his choiccj 
Nor from thy mother^s shadow strm* 

For sure thine holy mother’s shade ^ 

Rests yet upon thine ancient home; 

No voice from Heaven hath clearly said— 

“ Let us depart —then fear to roam. 

Pray that the prayer of innocence 
On earth, of saints in Heaven above. 

Guard as of old our lonely tents; 

Till, as one faith is ours, in love 
We own all churches, and arc own’d. 

Pray him to save by rhasteuings keen 
The harps tliat hail his bride enthron’d 
From wayward touch of hands unclean.’ 

February 8, 1846. 

The work is divided into ten sections of poems; the sections 
following each other in a natural order, the poems varying in 
length and number; but each in some measure connected with 
the other, at least by a common reference to the title of the section. 
Several of the poems arc applied to particular Sundays or holi¬ 
days. ' According to the first idea of this little volume/ says the 
advertisement, it ‘ would have proved a sort of Christian Year for 
teachers and nurses, and others who arc much employed about 
children.’ Teachers and nurses they must be of a somewhat 
high standard who could fully enter into the volume; but onr 
English mothers will understand it; we will venture to say that 
not the most tenderly watchful among them has observed child¬ 
hood, at least on its favourable side, with more delicate discrimi¬ 
nation. Christian children, be it remembered, no nominal limita¬ 


tion, are his subject—^their ways and their privileges; and truly 
he brings them before us in sickness and in health, in mirth and 
sorrow—in sport and in earnest—alone and in company—on the 
downy heath, in the brwjk-side ramble, by the sea-shore, and in 
the deep wood—grateful for favours, and liberal in bestowing— 
going to cliuFch—and in the service—in all these and many more 
such cases drawing the picture with a truth and delicacy, and with 
an affection too for the object which savour more of a gifted 
mother than even of the most child-like poet. But he never 
stops with the picture—some analogy of an exalted kind always 
suggests itself to his mind. Childlike in spirit, the volume 
has nothing childish or effeminate in thought or language; often, 
indeed, the doubt will be whether the depth of the former has 
not gone beyond the seeming object of the volume, and imparted 
too much difficulty to it. 
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Wc are desirous rather to make our readers acquainted with 
the contents of ^he volume than to indulge in theories of our own ; 
and yet it is difficult to give a consecutive analysis of a woi k lik e 
this, nor will necessary; we will rather give a somewhat 

detailed account of one of the sections—the second, taken at 
hazard—the Cradle-Songs ; as best enabling our readers to form 
a true notion of the character of the whole work. It would be 
a wrong to him, however, to omit that his opening section is on 
Holy Baptism, the commencement of the life of a Christian 
Child. He closes it with these few lines on the death of the 
N cw Baptized, in which he exemplifies as happily as any where 
the character we have given above :— 

^ What purer, brighter sight on earth, than wlien 
The sun looks down upon a drop of dew 
Hid in some nook from all but Angels’ ken, 

And with his radiance bathes it through and through, 

Then into realms too clear for our faint view 
Eshales and draws it with absorbing love l’ 

And what if Heaven therein give token true 
Of grace that new-born dying infants prove 
Just touch'd with Jesus’ light, then lost in joys above.’ 

The second section begins with a poem contributed by a friend, 
on * The First Smile,’ fancifully ciiuugli supposed to occur in 
sleep, from the tradition of St. Augustin, recorded by himself. 
Tlie second is ^ Children like Parents the scene in the nursery 
is thus livelily described : 

• When travail hours arc spent and o’er, 

And genial hours of joy 
In cradle-songs, and nursery lore 
All the glad home employ; 

Full busy in her kindly mood 
Is Fancy, to descry 
The welcome notes of fatherhood 
In form and lip and eye* 

And elder brethren’s hearts are proud 
And sisters blush and smile. 

As round the babe by turns they crowd, 

A brief and wondering while* 

With eager speed they ready make 
Soft bosom and safe arm. 

As though such burthen once to take, 

♦ A blessing were and charm.*—pp* 23,24. 

But this earthly is only to lead uS on to the heavenly counter¬ 
part : from the tracing of likenesses on earth we pass to the em¬ 
ployment of our elder brethren in heaven: 

n 2 
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* Oh, well the denizens of Heaven 
Their Master’s children know. 

By filial yearnings sweet and even. 

By patient smiles in woe. 

By gaze of meek inquiry, turn’d 
Towards th’ informing Eye, 

By tears that to obey have learn’d. 

By clasped hands on high. 

Well may we guess, our Guardians true 
Stoop low and tarry long, 

Each accent noting, each faint hue, 

That shows us weak or strong; 

And even as loving nurses here 
Joy in the babe to find 
Tlie likeness true of kinsman dear, 

Or brother good and kind, 

So in each budding inward grace 
The Seraphs’ searching ken 
The memory haply may retrace 
Of ancient, holy men. 

For of her Saints the Sacred Home 
Is never quite bereft; 

Each a bright shadmv in the gloom^ 

A glorious type, hath left. 

And by those features ^ stem or sweet. 
Resigned or dauntless, all 
Heaveris keen~eyed Watchers use to mete. 
Which mortals holy calL 

** And hark,” saith one, ** the soul I guide— 
I heard it gently sigh 
In such a tone as Peter sighed. 

Touched by his Saviour’s eye.” 

“ And see,” another cries, “ how soft 
Smiles on that little child 
> Yon aged man ! even so full oft 
The loved Disciple smiled.” 

And oh, be sure no guardian fires 
Flash brighter in their joy 
Than theirs, who scan the meek desires 
And lowly lone employ 

i 

Of maiden in her quiet bower* 

When haply glance or mien 
Reminds them of the lily flower 
With Blessed Mary seen.— . 
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But as when babes by look or tone 
Brother or friend recall, 

In all the Parents* right we own. 

Their memory blend with all: 

So in earth’s saintly multitude 
Discern we Saints above ;— 

In these, the Fountain Orb of Good, 

Pure light and endless Love.’ 

Two of these stanzas which we have printed in italics^ present 
a tolerably fair specimen of the difficulty so often imputed as a 
fault to the author: the thought in the first is deep and conso¬ 
latory*—here announced, in the full confidence of faith, that by 
God’s appointment so it must be—the church on earth is never 
wholly bereft of her saints—the greatest of the departed leave 
their bright shadows and glorious types even in our darkest gloom; 
and the angels measure all that we call holy in character by those 
spiritual features—* the budding inward graces’—which according 
to their character, stern or sweet, resigned or dauntless, bring 
back the likeness of this or that great departed one. This mean¬ 
ing might well escape the reader of ordinary attention; and in the 
last stanza the author is certainly in fault. ‘ Those features stern 
or sweet,’ are so far removed from the ‘ budding inward graces,’ 
that the reference should have been more distinctly marked \ and 
again, the position of * all/ in the second line naturally connects 
it with the ' Watchers,’ and sets us to look out for something to 
be governed by the verb ‘ mete.’ 

The third poem, the ‘ Lullaby,’ we pass over, and come to the 
fourth, ‘ Sleeping on the Waters,’ in which the entire security of 
the infant sleeping in his cradle, spite of storms without and 
sorrows within the cottage, suggests the recollection of Moses on 
the Nile, and this of our Saviour on the sea of Tiberias- All 
three pictures are drawn to the life—how few are the touches in 
the first, yet how completely and with what individuality do they 
bring the whole before our eyes ;— 

*-beside the hearth 

The lowly cradle mark. 

Where, wearied with his ten hours’ mirth. 

Sleeps in his own warm ark 
A. bright-haired babe^ with arm upraised^ 

As though the slumberous dew 
Stole o’er him, while in faith he gazed 
Upon his guardian true- 

Storms may rush in, (?) and crimes and woes 
Deform quiet bower: 

They may^ not mar the deep repose 
Of that immortal flower. 


Though 
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Though only broken hearts be found 
To watch his cradle by. 

No blight is on his slumbers sound, 

No touch of harmful eve/ . 

With as few touches the Infant Lawgiver in his little ark is 
painted; but the contrast between his helpless condition therc^ 
and the awful control he shall exercise over the river in after¬ 
years, is strikingly brought out:— 

‘ What recks he of his mother’s tears. 

His sister’s boding sigh ? 

The whispering reeds are all He hears^ 

And Nile^ soft^weltering nigh 
Sings him to sleep; but he will wake. 

And o’er the hangJUy flood 
Wave his stern rod, and lo!—a lake, 

A restless sea of blood/ 

The epithet ' haughty’ is surely ill chosen in this place; but the 
transition to the third picture in the poem is beautifully conceived, 
and the picture as happily drawn:— 

‘ Hail! chosen type and image true 
Of Jesus on the sea! 

In slumber and in glory too. 

Shadowed of old by thee. 

Save that in calmness tliou didst sleep 
The summer stream beside— 

He on a wider wilder deep, 

Where boding night-winds sigh’d— 

Sigh’d, when at eve he laid him down. 

But with a sound like flame 
At midnight from the mountain’s crown 
Upon his slumbers came. 

Lo! how they watch till he awake, 

Around his rude low bed ; 

How wistful count the waves that break 
So near His sacred head/—p. 36 

We pass over ' First Waking,’ ' Looking Westward,’ and ' Up¬ 
ward Gazing/ to pause for a moment on the eighth poem in the 
section—* Children’s Thankfulness it is on" the grateful spirit 
with which young children acknowledge even small favours, as 
they seem to us, and the thanklessness which we exhibit towards 
our Maker for the greatest. The moral is summed up in the 
last stanza:— 

* Save our blessings, Master, save 
From the blight of thanldess eye, 

, Teach us for all joys to crave 
Benediction pure and high; 


Own 
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Own them giv’n, endure them gone. 

Shrink from their hdr^ning touch, yet prize them won; 

Prize them as rich odours meet 
For love to lavish on His sacred feet ; 

Prize them as sparkles bright 

Of heavenly dew from yon o'erflowing well of light/—p. 48. 

But the whole poem is suggested by the most trifling incidei;^t— 
a child in arms has given him a violet from her nosegay; he has 
neglected to thank her for it; she manifests her sense of this as 
something which even so early she has learned to be wrong. 
Thus richly is the child painted. The comparison to the gor¬ 
geous Indian bird strikes us as singularly beautiful;— 

‘ Why so stately, maiden fair, 

Rising in thy nurse’s arms 
With that condescending air. 

Gathering up thy queenly charms 
Like some gorgeous Indian bird, 

Which, when at eve the balmy copse is stirrM, 

Turns the glowing neck to chide 
Th’ irreverent footfall, then makes haste to hide 
Again its lustre deep 

Under the purple wing, best home of downy sleep. 

Not as yet she comprehends 

How the tongues of men reprove, 

But a spirit o*er her bends. 

Train’d in Heaven to courteous love. 

And with wondering grave rebuke 
Tempers to-day shy tone, and bashful look : 

Graceless one —i is all of thee. 

Who for her maiden bounty full and free, 

The violet from her gay 

And guileless bosom, didst no word of thanks repay/—p. 46- 

What a slight incident to have been so deeply treasured up and 
made the ground-work of so much rich painting, and such serious 
meditation. The volume is full of such notices as these from 
infant life and childhood, not invented, but observed incidents; 
and here again English mothers, we are satisfied, will agree with 
us not only tliat the author observes delicately and paints truly, 
but that mcidenis founding such reflections as his may be ob¬ 
served almost daily, if we will but note with an affectionate and 
attentive heart the ways and manners of these little Christians. 
It is Coleridge, in his * Table Talk/ who says how inimitably 
graceful children are, in general, before they learn to dance. 
Something analogous might be truly said of their gracious move - 
ments of heart and mind, at early ageSf when they have appre¬ 
hended but a few and simple lessonS| believe them implicitly, and 

so 
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so take them up as it were into their system^ as to feel a moral 
shock when they see them broken by others. Perhaps it is dif¬ 
ficult to conceive the effect of the daily unconscious breaches of 
elementary lessons which we commit before the eyes of children. 

It is curious tliat in the next sentence to the one we have cited 
from Coleridge^ he says ^ there seems a sort of sympathy between 
the more generous dogs and little children; I believe an instance 
of a little child being attackc<l by a large dog is very rare indeed,* 
The poem which follows in the ‘ Lyra,*—^ Children with Dumb 
Creatures,’ is a beautiful amplification and exaltation of this not 
uncommon remark; the motto chosen for it is ^The socking 
child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall 
put his hand on the cockatrice’s den.’ Wc had marked the open¬ 
ing stanzas of this beautiful piece for citation, and we would 
recommend the whole, both in its descriptive parts and its reflec¬ 
tive, as a very happy specimen of the author's poetry. We are 
compelled to pass on, because we cannot deny ourselves the plea¬ 
sure of extracting almost entire the poem which next follows— 
* Lifting up to the Cross.’ The motto chosen for it is Matth. 
XX. 22, our Saviour’s memorable answer to Zebedee’s children, 
' Ye^know not what ye ask,’ &c., and the incident on which it is 
founded is a scene described to the author, by one who had 
witnessed it on the continent, of an elder sister lifting her newly 
baptized brother to the lips of the Crucifix. He has adopted the 
rapid ballad metre, which he uses with freedom and spirit:— 

* Upon a verdant hillock the sacred sign appears, 

A damsel on no trembling arm an eager babe uprears. 

With a sister’s yearning love, and an elder sister’s pride, 

She lifts the new-baptiz*d, to greet the Friend who for him died. 

Who may the maiden’s thought divine, performing thus in sight 
Of ell the heavenly Watchers her pure unbidden rite? 

While fearless to those awful Lips her treasure she would raise, 

I see her features shrink, as though she fain would downvrard gaze. 

Perchance a breath of self-reproach is fluttering round her heart 
Thou, darling, in our Saviour mayst for certain claim thy part: 

The dews baptismal bright and keen are glistening on thy brow. 

He cannot choose but own thee, in His arms recSived e’en now. 

But much I’ve sinn’d and little wept; wijl He not say, ‘Begoue? * 

X dare not meet His searching eye ; my penance is undone. 

V* But thou and thy good Angel, who nerves mine arm to bear 
And lift thee up so near Him, will strive for me in prayer.^* 

Or chanced the Thorny Crown her first upseeking glance to win, 

And the deep lines of agony traced by the whole world’s sin? 

Oh, deeply in her bosom went the thought, “Who draw so nigh 
Unto those awful Lips, and share the Lord’s departing sigh,— 

Who 
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Who knowcth what mysterious pledge uppn their souls is bounds 
To copy in their own hearts* blood each keen and bitter Wound? ’ 
If of the dying Jesus we the Kiss of Peace receive, 

How but in daily dying thenceforward dare we live? 

And was it meet, thou tender flower, on thy young life to lay 
Such burdens, pledging thee to vows thou never canst unsay ? 

What if the martyr s fire some day thy dainty limbs devour? 

What if beneath the scourge they writhe, or in dull famine cower? 
What if thou bear the cross within, all aching and decay ? 

And *twa8 I that laid it on thee:—what if thou fall away ? **— 

Such is Love’s deep misgiving, when, stronger far than Faith, 

She brings her earthly darlings to the Cross for life or death. 

‘ O, be Thou present in that hour, high Comforter, to lead 
Her memory to th* eternal Law, by the great King decreed. 

What tin^ the highly favoured one who on His bosom lay. 

And He who of the chosen twelve first trode the martyrs* way, 
Taught by their mother, crav’d the boon next to Thy throne to he. 
For her dreams were of the Glory, hut the Cross she could not see. 

O well for that fond mother, well for her belov’d, that they. 

When th’ hour His secret meaning told, did by their promise stay. 

“ Tliy baptism and Thy cup be ours: for both our hearts are strong.” 
Learn it, ye babes, at matin prime, repeat it all day long. 

Even as the mother’s morning kiss is token of deliKht 
Through all the merry hours of day, and at fall of dewy night 
Her evening kiss shall to her babe the softest slumbers seal, 

So Thy first greeting life imparts. Thy last shall cheer and heal.— 
Then, maiden, trust thy nursling here; thou wilt not choose amiss 
For his sweet soul; here let him dwelt; here is the gate of bliss. 

Three Saints of old their lips upon the Incarnate Saviour laid. 

And each with death or agony for the high rapture paid. 

His Mother’s holy kisses of the coming sword* gave sign, 

And Simeon’s hymn full closely did with Ins last breath entwine; 
And Magdalen’s first tearful touch prepared her but to greet 

With homage of a broken heart his pierced and lifeless feet,- 

Then coursge, duteous maiden; the nails and bleeding brows, 

The pale and dying lips, are the portion of the Spouse.’—^pp. 56-61- 

Tbis same section contains two more poems—the 12th, * Anti¬ 
cipation and Reflection,* the I5tli, 'The Cradle Guarded*— 
which we had marked for citation, but our limits are narrowing 
round us ; the former we would have placed among the ‘ Lessons 
of Nature;! it is one of the neatest in expression, and most com¬ 
plete in execution of the whole volume. 

A section on * Early Encouragements ’ follows, w’ith eleven 
poems. ‘ Samuel’s Prayer/* Prayer at Home and in Church/ 
* Self-Examination/* Confession,’'Absolution/ these titles will 

* P*. xlii. 10. St. Luke ii. 35. John xix. 25. 

sufficiently 
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sufficiently indicate the general design of this section. ' Repeating 
the Creed/ with the motto, * Whatsoever is born of God over- 
cometh the world, and this is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our Faith/ is perhaps the gem of the whole section. 
The author is on favourite and familiar ground, with his village- 
school before him, engaged in the Catechism. How beautiful 
first is the picture, how perfectly real—then how short and true 
the analysis of the Creed—how exalted and how profitable the 
conclusion!— 

‘ Give me a tender spotless child. 

Rehearsing or at eve or mom 

Hib chant of glory undchled, 

The Creed that with the Church was born. 

Down be his earnest forehead cast. 

His slender fingers joined for prayer. 

With half a frown his eye sealed fast 
Against the world’s intruding glare. 

Who, while his lips so gently move. 

And all his look is purpose strong, 

Can say what wonders, wrought above, 

Upon his unstained fancy throng? 

The world new-framed, the Christ new-born. 

The Mother-Maid, the cross and grave. 

The rising sun on Easter morn, 

The fiery tongues sent down to save,— 

The gathering Church, the Fount of Life, 

The saints and mourners kneeling round, 

The Day to end the body’s strife, 

The Saviour in Ilis people crowned,— 

All in majestic march and even 
To the veil’d eye by turns appear. 

True to their time as stars in heaven. 

No morning dream so still and clear. 

And this is Faith, and thus she wins 
Her victory, day by day rehearsed. 

Seal but thine eye to pleasant sin^. 

Love’s glorious world will on thee burst.’—pp. 95, 96. 

* Early Encouragements* are naturally followed by * Early 
Warnings.’ One of these poems we cannot pass over, the ^ Danger 
of Praise/ with the motto, ‘And he confessed, and denied not; 
but TOnfessed, I am not the Christ/ When we consider how 
liberally praise is bestowed in the education of children, there 
may seem to be something of an awful sternness in the ruling idea 
of this little poem ; yet we feel sure no poem in the whole volume 
was ^nrritten under a deeper or more personal sense of its truth and 

importance.. 
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importance* Praise, indeed^ cannot and ought not entirely to bo 
dispetAed Ivith in the education of young Christians^ yet this poem 
will suggest very ’trholesomer *qualifications which should always 
accompany it; and we are certain that every word of the closing 
reflections will be sincerely felt by the saint in mature life to be 
true in a degree, and with an intensity, which perhaps no one can 
estimate, who has not satisfied himself of the entire sincerity with 
which St. Paul designates himself in those remarkable words, 

* the chief of sinners.” We know that this passage has presented 
difficulties to many pious minds, and when they find, as may be 
found, the same words, or the substance of them, adopted in the 
most private devotions of the greatest saints the church has ever 
reared, they are rather shocked with what seems exaggeration and 
insincerity than induced thereby to' question the accuracy of their 
own estimate of themselves. To a heart properly sensitive, praise 
from the world, with a consciousness of unworthy motives, impure 
thoughts, low desires, unseen and unknown (and from this what 
Christian can be free?), must be most painful—the poet would 
make us use it as a penance;— 

‘ When mortals praise thee, hide thine eyes, 

Nor in thy Master s wrong 

Take to thyself His crown and prize; 

Yet more in heart than tongue. 

None holier than the Desert Priest 
Beneath the Law^s dim sky. 

Yet in Heaveirs kingdom with the least. 

We read, he might not vie. 

No member, yet, of Christ the Son, 

No gospel Prophet he; 

Only a voice from out the Throne 
Of dread yet blest decree. 

If he confessed, nor dared deny. 

Woe to that Christian’s heart, 

Who in man’s praise would walk on high 
And steal his Saviour’s part! 

And ah! to him what tenfold woe, 

Who hides so well his sin. 

Through earth he seems a saint to go. 

Yet dies impure within! 

Pray we our Lord, one pang to send 
Of deep remorseful fear 

For every smile of partial friend.— 

Praise be our Penance here ! 104, 105, 

And here tve close our extracts, unwillingly, because we feel as 
if we had hardly dK&ne the author justice by our selection. T!hore 

are 
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are poems more pathetic, ‘^ Loneliness/ for example, p, 13G, 
‘ Bereavement/ p. 149, and *Fire/ p. 155, than any w® tave 
cited. There are others, again, su5h as 'Th^^Stairy Heavens/ 
p. 214, and ‘ The Mourners following the Cross,’ p. 246, in a 
higher strain. But we feci that we have done enough to show 
our readers the general nature of what the volume contains. Nei¬ 
ther have we thought it in place to exercise our office in pointing 
out defects in rhyme or expression; this volume will be read, and 
will acquire an enduring influence, not for artistical merits, or its 
completeness as mere poetry. In our first little notice of the 
* Christian Year’ we said, what in substance we may now repeat, 
that to excel as a poet is evidently no object of the author. Deeply 
imbued with a poetical spirit, he pays perhaps too little attention 
not only to the tuneablencss of his verse, but to the clearing his 
phrase, and to bringing out his idea; and these last arc faults the 
less to be excused, because to bring out his idea with distinctness 
is manifestly, as it ought to be, his main object. We must, how¬ 
ever, in justice add, that this volume shows an important advance 
in these points. Generally speaking, it is richer in variety of 
metres—some are more beautiful, more skilfully constructed— 
there are fewer verbal defects, or difficulties of syntax; alto¬ 
gether it is calculated to produce a more immediate and a more 
general impression. But let us add, it is not a volume to be read 
at a sitting; he who means to derive from it the pleasure and the 
benefit it is capable of producing, must read little at a time, and 
reflect on what he has read. 

‘ The Christian Year* was a great boon to the Christian public; 
it supplied a manifest deficiency in our Church’s helps to her 
children; every Sunday in the year, every feast or fast-day in her 
calendar, in every Occasional Service she has established, she 
speaks to us with discriminating tenderness, at once authoritative 
and considerate. Poetry she had never called to her aid; yet who 
ran doubt that there are avenues to the heart for good, for solace 
to overcharged feelings, direction, purification, sanctificalibn, Avhicli 
poetry only knows; and this nut merely for an exalted individual 
here and there, but for the race in general, high or low, educated 
or uncultivated ? To meet this want was, perhaps unconsciously, 
the design of ‘ The Christian Year.* It is really wonderful in how 
wide an extent this has been effected; and if it might seem for 
(he educated rather than the lower classes, it needs only that edu¬ 
cation should proceed for these—as the promises from St. Mark’s 
C^lcg^e give us reason to hope it may *—to bring ^I’lie Christian 
3, . * Year’ 


* St. Mark’s College. But for a romark made iti our preij^cc we should not have 
thought ^ sole necessary to explain the situation or purpose of this important iiisti- 
- ' tution. 
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Year ’ within their reach also; it is the knowledge of the Scrip¬ 
tures, a habit of observing their owij thoughts, and of attending to 
the appearances of nature, rather than what is commonly called 
learning, which is necessary^ ' 

The ^ Lyra* is in effect the complement of * The Christian Year ;* 
it presents the Sunday or the Saint’s Day’s service in some hew 
point of view, or it brings to our notice some more general inci¬ 
dent in the Church Service, or recounts a fact referring to it more 
or less directly; almost always, however, the reflections, which give 
the work its religious importance, are suggested by some slight 
circumstance noted in infants or children. The author has placed 
before his work the beautiful stanza of Wordsworth :— 

* Oh, dearest, dearest boy ! my heart 
P'or better lore would seldom yearn. 

Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn,’ 

He has written in the spirit of his motto; and we must say he 
has proved its truth. We will close, neither tendering him our 
praises, nor our censures as critics, but most sincerely our thanks 
as amongst bis most attentive readers. 


Art. hi.— Voyages of Discovery and Research in the Arctic 
Regions^ from the Year 1818 ^<7 the Prestnit Time, By Sir John 
Barrow, Bart., F.R.S. London. 8vo. 1846. 

W E learn from our veteran author’s preface to his summary of 
arctic discovery, that his labours have been directed to two 
unexceptionable objects: the first, the gratification of the gallant 
and enduring men whose fame bis book is intended to popu¬ 
larize ; the second, die instruction of a class of readers who want 
leisure to digest or means to purchase the costly and voluminous 
records of the recent achievements of their countrymen in the field 
of arctic exploration. Although the pages of this Journal have 
followed the successive steps of that discovery with a fidelity which 
may be considered to have exhausted the subject fur such pur¬ 
poses as ours, we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of a brief 
notice of our quondam colleague’s summary. We know, from the 


tiition. More than these a note can hardly do. It is conveniently situated at Chelsea, 
in Stanley Grove, and it is the College of the National Society for the training of 
Masters. We must not now apeak of the system of the institution, nor how success¬ 
fully it has been carried out. But with reference to our present subject we would say, 
let any one attend the beautiful chaml, and hear the inmates perform die choral ser¬ 
vice of the Church from the finest old masters, or let him converse with any of them for 
a short time, and he will see how consistently with habits, diet, and dress of the utmost 
umplicity, the poor and low-bom may be raised and softened to true gentility of spirit, 
and hare their sense of the good and beautiful opened, and their love for them 

enlarg^- * ,, 

testimony 
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testimony of tfaose^^d^rbe^ tKat it has given the pleasure it was 
intended to convey; and, fmHn our own experience, that the quint¬ 
essence of so many quartos has no ungrateful flavour for those 
who have in their time devoured and digested the materials from 
which it has been distilled.With one solitary exception, the offi¬ 
cers and men concerned in these successive expeditions will feci 
grateful to the vencra|ile Baronet for his simple and compendious 
abstract of their services. Those perhaps who stand most eminent 
on the list will most be disposed to a generous feeling of regret 
that the exception in question *could not have been altogether 
omitted^ or at least dismissed with less particular notice. It must, 
however, be remembered that Sir John Barrow, with respect to 
Sir John Ross, is in the situation not of a rival or a comrade, 
but of a parent who has witnessed two attempts at the murder 
of a favourite child: once like Hercules in the cradle, and after¬ 


wards when it had attained a vigorous adolescence. It is clear 
that if the log of Captain John Ross’s first voyage had received 
on his return a lenient scrutiny on the part of a utilitarian and 
economical Board of Admiralty, the western coast of Baffin’s Bay 
would have figured on our charts as a continuous barrier, unless 
some whaler had discovered and penetrated the Sound from which 
Captain Ross retreated so abruptly. That retreat and its attempted 
vindication were hard to put up with in 1S18 ; but it was harder 
still to hear it maintained in 1834, that no North-West Passage 
could exist, on grounds such as those alleged in the evidence of 
Sir J, Ross, Sir J. Barrow has had ample revenge. Where, 
according to Sir J. Ross, ' the broad ocean leans against the land’ 
of Boothia Felix, Messrs. IJease and Simpson have navigated a 
continuous sea—without leaping the imagined isthmus—or looking 
down the descent of fifteen feet measured by Sir J. Ross’s the¬ 
odolite. 


For those who wish, at small expense of time or money, to obtain 
a comprehensive view of the progress and results of our repeated 
attempts at the two main objects of northern exploration—the 
attainment of the Pole itself, and the performance of the North- 
„ West Passage—the present volume leaves little to be desired. 
To those who, like ourselves, have studied the published accounts, 
it may still serve, like the index map of an Ordnance Survey, to 
facilitate recurrence to particular passages; but to such tfie por- 
tions of most interest will probably be those which convey the ulti¬ 
mate,notions of the writer as to the possibilities and probabilities 
which, after all that has been achieved, still remain subjects for 
-conflicting opinion and discussion. It ma^ seem strange that any 
di|||i)atn should venture to maintain an opinion on a point of arctic 
/tt&iflgaflQn adverse to that of Sir Edward Parry. Even the octogena- 
ex-secretary of the Admiralty, and founder of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical 
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graphical Sodety,may appear the experienced 

commander of four expeditions-^y^t^ both with reference to the 
North-West Passage and the attainmeiit of the Pole, the civilian 
stoutly maintains his convictions against the navigator. On the for¬ 
mer of these subjects we should be C 9 iinpcilled» on a division, to vote 
with Sir J. Barrow. We are humhly> at leasti, of opinion with him 
that the principle of arctic exploration b^^sea should be all prac¬ 
ticable avoidance of the land, instead of navigating between the 
ire and some continuous line of coasts as suggested by Captain 
Parry, and illustrated by his advocacy of Prince Regent’s Inlet as 
the best channel for future attempts (sec page 269). Wc have 
the benetit of Captain Beaufort’s accordance on this subject; and 
if we were making a book, in the Newmarket sense of the word, 
we would hazard a bet that if Sir J. Franklin makes his way 
through Davis’ Straits, he will have passed either thn>ugh Wel¬ 
lington Channel or by Melville Island, and not through Regent's 
Inlet. The discoveries, imleed, of Franklin, Back, Dease, and 
Simpson, have, since Sir K. Parry conceived the opinion to which 
he adheres, proved the existence of continuous sea in this direc¬ 
tion ; but they all concur in describing the coast as almost with¬ 
out a harbour, and the depth of water along it as only sufficient 
for boat navigation. The best mode of attempting the Pole itself 
is another and a distinct question. After the failure of Sir E. 
Parry’s last attempt over the ire, it is scarcely probable that any 
Board of .^diniralty will so far share that officer's persevering 
enthusiasm as to renew the attempt in the manner he proposes 
by directing an expedition to winter at Spitzbergen, and prosecute 
its further proceedings in April, in the hope of finding fixed and 
smootb ice, instead of the hummocky and drifting masses which 
foiled the attempt of 1827- We think, however, that such a plan 
promises rather better than Sir J. Barrow’s vision of a summer 
sail through his assumed Polar basin, even assisted by the screw 
propeller. 

We dare not indulge in speculation, still less in prophecy, as to 
the fate and fortunes of those brave men who have again, under 
Sir J. Franklin, disappeared through Lancaster Sound. Till 
October at soonest we may be content to know that no tidings of 
their success can by* possibility reach us. After that date our 
feelings must begin to be those of the king and princess who 
watched the third disappearance of Schiller’s diver. God grant 
the result may be different! Be it what it may, a more enviable 
position on the record of human achievement we can hardly con¬ 
ceive than that whicS will be enjoyed by the leaders m these 
various expeditions by sea and land. The solitary instance of 
bloodshed which occurs is one which, so far from defacing the 
record, positively adorns it by the exhibition of stern resolution 

coupled 
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coupled with the strictest justice and the purest humanity. The 
copm^afi0hs ^hich^these^vpyagl^ afford to our knowledge of the 
human^^fare/though xiecess&riiy limited^ have their value. It is 
8 Utjsfa 9 |wy, to know th^t jthe better ingredients of man’s mingled 
ns^^ure are u))i(juitgus, au4 ^mdependent of climate and geogra¬ 
phical position; tV^t wtiile ^mosphere and diet may influence 
physical conformation,^the irrepressible fire of the intellect^ the < 
milder glow of the social charities^ and the intcnser flame of 
parental affection, are frost-proof. To descend a step lower in 
the scale of creation, even the brute tenants of these icy but not 
unpeopled wastes present examples of the latter qualities which 
man cannot contemplate without emotion. If in more genial lati¬ 
tudes lie has ‘learned of the little nautilus to sail/ he may also 
learn of the polar bear and the uncouth walrus not only to shield 
bis offspring from danger, but to stand by his friend in the hour 
of trouble, and carry off his wounded comrade from the press of 
battle. 

With regard to the heroes tliemsches of this long and \aricd 
Saga of northern adventure, nothing is more remarkable than that 
wonderful pertinacity in enterprise which maritime pursuits seem 
to have some peculiar power to generate. Sea-sickness is not so 
soon forgotten by a young traveller on his first tour, when ordering 
dinner at Dessin’s, as shipwreck, nipping, mosquitoes, tlie fligestiori 
of tripe dc roche and old shoes, and all the other sad incidents of 
arctic exploration, by such men as Franklin, Back^ and Richard¬ 
son. In the collection of the College of Surgeons may be seen 
the fragment of a studding-sail boom, the iron end of which, blunt 
and cylindrical, once pinned to the deck an unfortunate sailor 
youth, entering somewhere near the pit of the stomach, making a 
sort of north-west passage between the heart and the lungs, and 
issuing at the back into the oak plank below. He was cured, 
and the interest of the case induced the member of the College 
who attended it to give him^ when convalescent, employment as a 
servant. Base and comfort were of no avail, and as little the re¬ 
miniscence of his accident. He returned to the sea, has since 
swum ashore from shipwreck, and is, we doubt not, if alive, still 
a sailor. It required something of the elastic temperament, of 
which the above is an instance in humble life, to call from Italy 
Sir George Back, who had shared the horrors of Franklin s expe¬ 
dition of 1819, lo resume his snow-shoes for another land expecU- 
tion# What shall we say of Sir John Franklin himself—of that 
spirit so buoyant still, though youth had fled ? We can but pray 
For tbfff most amiable and excellent man’s ssafe return from the 
expedition in which be is now engaged. 


Art. 
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Art. ly .—The Herses JFW, it wtli * 

Illastraiiom. By William MUe|^ . £x«(ter^ 

A LIVELY French artisf, wishing^ to Eng^hcharacter, 

drear a Milor and Miladi during thm hcm^3^oon: they have 
ridden out together; she is thrown^ her horse havingf titumbled^ to 
whose nose his'^master applies her smelling^iottle, while ^e victim 
of the faujtpasMes fainting by herself. Passing those natural, cotijse- ' 
quences ofour selling wives like mares at Smhhfield^ Mr44Miiea 
considers bad farriery as an important item in indifferent husblsndiT. 

* For the want of a nail, the shoe was lost; for the want of a shoej*the 
rider was tost;’ and how this is to be prevented is shown in his 
book, which all good men, married or bachelors, who love sound 
horse-flesh, should purchase. 

The author, after serving his country in the Life Guards, was 
wounded and taken prisoner by II} men. Such is the fortune of 
war, from which neither Mars nor Majors are exempt. His 
occupation pot however gone, when, like Othello, he bade 
farewell to plumed troops: buried in happy retirement, near the 
catliodud of lilxclcv, he retained his love for neighing steeds, as 
Virgil’s cavalry officers when ghosts in Elysium kept up their 
stablc-duty~ 

* Quee curn niteiites 

Pdscere equos, eadem scqnitur tellure repostos.* 

Here our Miles cmciitus, possessing a good stud of his own, and 
enjoying the confidence of his equestrian friends, never wanted 
four-footed subjects to practise on; not content with theory, he 
did not mould his sabre into a ploughshare or metaphor, but 
forged it into horseshoes himself, after the fashion of Mr. Borrow 
on the great Northern road, or Poitia’s Neapolitan prince, who 
could ^ not only talk of his horse, but shoe him himself;’ and his 
highness did well, for actual cxpciimcnt alone conduces to sound 
conclusion and safe calccolation, which latter, like cookery in the 
diplomat, constitutes the essence of the Ilippiatrist —Heaven save 
the inaik—as the ferrier, the iron-working farrier of yore, is 
called in new-fangled nomenclature. In vain may professors forge 
ponderous phraseology, eupodology, hippopathology, &c. &c. until 
ostlers speak Greek; to make horseshoes of iron is the sum of 
the modern vetei inary craft; all the rest is leather and prunella. 
The shoe is their difficulty and the horse’s weal or woe. The 
ancients never nailed to the feet of animals those coverings which 
they well knew the use of as occasional protections; and, we be¬ 
lieve, fixtures made of unyielding metal were first fastened to tlie 
expanding hoof of English horses by William the Conqueror, 
whose death, a manifest judgment, was caused by the stumble 
VOt, txxvnx, NQ. CI.V. E of 
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of hip foot-wounded steed. The piijpae De JPferrerp assumed 
by his master of horsc^hoes^ whose noble descendapt^ free from 
the false shame of HippiatrisU, still proudly charges his supporter 
with a horseshoe-argen^the canting bodge Of Uiis chivalroscjuc 
ancestor. 

Mr. Milesj rightly considering the foot to be the important 
organ uf a quadruped destined to go^ pnd the shoe the thing* 
which either makes or mars the foi>t^ has limited his investigations 
(for the present only, we trust) to these two prominent points, 
^hich he has completely mastered, and is indeed a Flavius 
Vegetius Henatus —for so was named the Roman soldier and gen¬ 
tleman who, some 1500 years ago, wrote the hrst amateur treatise 
on veterinary art. Our author combines a clear head with a kind 
heart and a vein of quiet humour ; he handles with equal dex¬ 
terity hammer and scalpel, pen iind pencil, paint-brush and 
engraver's tools : working and writiug with a firm hand, his 
language is so plain that those even who ride, may read and 
understand. As there is no charlatanerie in his system, there 
is no technical jargon in his explanations: nay, he publishes 
so purely for the ^ information of the uninformed,’ that his 
treatise may be safely laid on any dragoon mess-table. Although 
scarlet is not our colour, yet plca&ant is a gentle canter on breezy 
elastic downs, and salutary the constitiitioual jog in shady lanes, 
where goosequill and Albemarle-street are forgotten, and we 
owe to the horrors of a sudden stumble the comfort of ‘ IVliles gn 
the Horse’s Foot.’ 

This portion of the quadruped, because it outwardly seems to 
be one solid block, thicker than a tandem-driver’s head, and 


made, therefore, to be battered without mercy on roads as hard, 
contains a mechanism inside that is no less exquisite than those 
mainsprings of grace which arc enclosed in the Cinderella slipper 
of Taglioni. 

The horny case is lined with thin plates, that arc at once clastic 
4 mid devoid of sensation ; thus concussion is broken, and blows uic 
not felt. By this admirable combination of solidity and elas¬ 
ticity, the given and most difticult lueclianical problem, to wit, 
the moving a heavy body with great velocity, is solved. The ex¬ 


terior defensive casing is called the ^ crn&t ’ in England, and the 
*wdlV in France, where men are unrivalled in xnaking phrases, 
fordHca^ns, and puQs. This crust is thickest at the fronts of the 
fore-feet, where the first and greatest shocks are received j and is 
jthinn^t^^for Nature does nothing in vain—at the heels, where 
eypawmn, not resistance, is required. The ground^fturface of 
is composed of the sensitive sole, which is endued with a 
«|p|rer of descent and ascent, according to the pressure on it from 

above. 
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al>ov<?, and of a s|tongy but lo«s finely organized sub- 

stance 3 wbi<^ 'swells at the back part; bi^by And weU defined in 
the unithod Oolt^ * it is converted,’ says Mr. Miies, ' by the mis¬ 
chievous interference of art—f. e., repifuiSd bad shoeing—into a 
mere apology for a frog/ He desdants on the varieties with the 
gusto of a French epicure. The subject is important: how 
indeed can a horse be dxpected to jumyr^if his frog be inactive ? 
This obvious reflection induced Mr. Coleman of the * College * to 
devise a ' patent artificial frog/ and a ‘ patent grasshopper shoe/ 
with which hunters were to clear six-barred gates; but bofli 
inventions unfortunately broke down, amid grins broader than 
those provoked by the professor’s rhyming namesake. ' 

The exact use of the frog, an open question among professional 
authors, is left so by our amateur: who shall decide when horse- 
doctors disagree? All, however, are of accord that its functions 
are most important, although none can tell what they arc. The 
name frog is a corruption fromjfrw^A— Le, the fom^che (furca) of 
the French, for which the German equivalent is gahel^ not frosh^ 
their bona, fide frog; the ancient term had also reference 

to the fork-like form of the swallow’s tail; our unmeaning frog, 
and its disease, the running thrush (frush), when translated into 
grenoiiille, and merle courantey occasion doubtful mirth to the 
parfait marecllal of France. 

lie the names and uses of the frog what they may, the horny 
wall of the hoof protects three bones in its interior—the coffin, 
coronet, and navicular : the former is let down to the point of the 
hoof, and represents the first bime of the great toe of the human 
foot; more correctly speaking, the whole foot of the horse is one 
toe ; the action will be understood by comparing it to that of the 
fore-finger of our liand, the knee doing the functions of the wrist; 
a nail driven into this coffin renders a horse dead lame. Nature 
has placed the second bone, the coronet, on the top of this coffin, 
as is done at august funerals. The third bone, the navicular, is 
placed midway behind the two others: although very small, 
' being only 2^ inches long in a horse of 16 hands high,’ it often 
bears his whole weight, and from doing all the hard work is 
the ' navie’ of the locomotive concern; it rests on a cushion that 
is interposed between it and the frog, and which is softer than 
those eider-down pillows on which Cornish miners dream of the 
reduction of duties on feathers; a tendon passes under the 
navicular, whose pulley action is facilitated by the secretion of a 
natural grease. The slightest injury causes inflammation; and 
' a speck in the lione no larger than a pin’s head produces a 
lameness that defies human art/ Neptune therefore, vetcrinarily 
speaking, was right, when in creating the horse marine, he sub* 

K 2 stituted 
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stitttUsd'A'^Uiil (vt the >by^iviuch‘ti 6f tho$e<,dchHfih 

nariculMs vvere avoided*; N ' 

'^' JoKds CaesarPliny and Suetonius .write iruth^ rejoiced in O. 
steed who had human fore-feet, which probably were booted like 
his grooms* Another Augustan horse-fancier bushined the feet of 
his favourite nag with plates of silver; while Pojroea, the extrava* 
gant wifc'of Nero, used gold for her mules. Caligula made a 
consul of his horse-^ job, beyond doubt, since modern autho¬ 
rities Utid asses to answer equally for such onerous employment. 
£c that as it may, classical farriery, when the agricultural mind 
was instructed in hexameters, is a trifle too poetical for practical 
men this prosaic age of iron; and an ordinary quadruped 
naturally requires double attention, since the greater the number 
^of feet, the greater the chances of risk from accident or ignorance. 
A four-footed beast that has not one leg to stand upon is not 
likely to lead to much breaking of the tenth commandment. 

* There is, however,* says our author, ‘ perhaps no word in the Eng¬ 
lish language which in its true signification implies so much, and in its 
usual one means so little, as the epitlict sound*’ when applied to 
hoTses* feet. The great latitude extended to the meaning of words in 
horse^decUing transactions has sliorn it of every attribute which gave 
it value, until it conveys no other guarantee than tliis, that the horse 
is not palpably lame in one foot only; for if he chance to be lame in 
both fore-feet, tlie pain of allowing the weight to rest upon either will 
cause lum to pass it as quickly as possible from one to, the other, and 
not only save him from condemnation, but most probably gain for him 
the reputation of being a quick stepper.’—p 42. 


Beware nevertheless of hinting, however delicately, that a 
gentleman’s horse’s feet are unsound, since the indignation of the 
owner is almost as sure to be aroused thereby as if you sus- 
p&ted his wife; yet, although the fact need not be mentioned, 
whenever there is inflammation in the foot, no horse will stand 
on if; and ' pointing,' in all its varieties, is a sure indicatwm of 
an attempt to relieve the navicular joint, and to shift the seat of 
paifi. It is not a 'trick,* as the dealer will say ; for a horse is too 
sensible a beast to inconvenience his whole frame—he never 


plays aay tricks on himself, not even a frolicsome bit of 
‘hlshojiing’ or exhilarating ' figging.* - , 

The progress of disease in the foot is almost imperceptible, and 
ihedevelopment of lameness gradual; the spur of a brutal rider 
‘ andt he natural courage of a generous animal will cause;much pain 
borne without flinching, but endurance has its limits: first 
jttop b shortened, then the ground is struck'le^ fbrdtbly—yet 
last he must in the unequal struggle of' Nature against 
i 'and ^ftor sinking his head and neck to remove their weight 

from 
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froxAii&e ,leet^ ibwn^lie coo^^^deo^ tpithe isurprise of 

his masteri who^ from never suspecting, jtb^ grovvdtig milg ovnx^ 
looks thefreal cause, and attributes theoa^ualil^ tasome recent 
accident; ' my' stupU^ groom/ &c. Mile5i;conaiders ;war« 
ranties; oertiiicates, i!cc., to be exce^ent papers^ wherewith to 
light'Cigaini: his^eafnest advice to a gentleman . who has just 
bought a' bOTse is, to set persevcringly to^.work by .good shoeing, 
a loose bos^ and plenty^of exercise, to endeavour to tnake Him 
sound; and those who follow his suggestions will at least have 
the best chance of attaining this consummation devoudy to be 
udshed for* 

In shoeing a horse properly, which requires two good hours, 
and is very seldom done, three points require consideration 2 th^ 
previous preparation of the feet, the form of the slice, and thV 
manner of fastening it on. As a general rule, a horse shoukl 
never be shod in his own stable^ but always taken to the forge, 
where, if the shoe does not fit, it can be altered, which cannot be 
done at home, where the foot must be fitted to the shoe. Many 
foolish farriers put the foot in oi’der, as they call it, by rounding 
it, which they fancy looks pretty. This they effect by cutting 
away the hoof of young colts, and pinching their feet like those 
of Chinese ladies, until they can scarcely walk. Where nature 
perseveres in one form, man, whether making shoes of iron ot 
satin, cannot easily amend the shape. If the horse’s foot be fet^ 
tered, its expansion is circumscribed, by which elasticity is lost and 
unsoundness originated. The first step before putting on a hew 
shoe is the taking off the old one ; the nails must be gently drawn 
out, which requires as much tact as in managing those of the foot 
human j all wrenching off, all. dragging them violently through 
the crust, distresses the patient, who struggles to get free as a 
man does from a rough chiropodist, forcible extraction injures 
the laminre^of the hoof, which, if once separated, never reunite, 
butform ' shaky places,’ at which good farriers quake. The shoe 
once of^ the ^ges of the hoof are to be rasped, and the sole 
pared out, as a thick one impedes the descent of the coflin boqe. 
An operator errs oftener by removing too Utile than too much— 
the frog excepted, although from its being cut as easily as Gruyere 
cheese, and its then looking so smooth and clean, ^ it requires 
more idiilosophy than falls to the share of most smiths, ^to resist 
the temptaUon to slice away/ Mr. Miles, after defining country 
farrier experience to be an ^ untiring perseverance, fox years in 
one unvaried plan^’ and that generally a mistaken one^ obseTv|j| 
that when gentiemen are contented to remain without knowledge, 
smiths whOi;. shoe, by rote may be excused—for, after all> they 
neither wear the shoes fior . rifle the horse. The.wonder is truly 
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that , the owxiei*, however learned and dainty as regards- his, own 
calceolalion^ on which the comfort of walking depends* remains 
indifferent to that, of the animal by which. he is carried^ A- 
good master ought to be able to direct wbat should, be done* 
and to know if it be well done^ which he never will aceomplish 
without some inkling of farriery. The 'far*spread prejudice of 
opening out the heels> and carving the frog into shape. at every 
shoeing*’ horrifies kind author* who never would allow the 
knife to approach it; for what is sport to the farrier is death 
to the frog. -This elastic organ, when bared of its thin covering 
texture* cannot stand the dry hard road, but shrivels up and 
cracks*: while the edges wear into exfoliations called 'rags,* which 
a tidy smith cuts away because unsightly. Their separation should 
he left to nature* for the frog casts off these worn-out teguments 
as a snake does his old skin* or a child its first tooth, when a new 
one formed behind is reatly to take its place. 

The form of the shoe is a question of great consequence to the 
horse, and of not less difference of opinion among men: it has 
perplexed the mind veterinarian from Solleyscd, the father of the 
art, down to the ^ Collegenor can any general rule be laid 
down, or any standard pattern given, since every horse has his 
own particular foot, just as every farrier has his own pot 
conundrum. A wise smith will be governed by the circumstances 
of every individual case, and will endeavour to make his artificial 
protection conform as nearly as possible to the mo<lel set heiore 
him by nature—that guide who never leads astray. The varieties 
of horseshoes in the ‘ books,’ the ' panton,’ the ^ expanding,’ the 
* paratrite,’ &c., exceed those in the shops of Hoby and Mel- 
noUe. Mr, Miles has carefully considered the works of his 
predecessors, and being a thorough master of the anatomy of the 
horse’s foot, has produced, by a judicious selection ol the best 
pdints of each*'coupled with his own original invention, a result 
which leaves nothing to be desired. His shoes, however* will be 
better understood by on& glance at bis engraved specimens than 
by pages of letter-press; suffice it therefore to say that the pre¬ 
valent notion, that shoes cannot be too light, is an error. Horses, 
except at Astley’s, are not required to dance ; and an ounce more 
or less, which makes too little difference in weight either to strain 
or weary tlie back sinews, prevents a shoe bending, and affords 
-greater protection to the sole and frog. The shoes should be of 
oqual tluckncss throughout, with a flat ground surface* ^ as thow 
high heels, which asinine smiths make in imitation of their 
4^11, orr dnugrrmiily absurd. The toe* which ought to be vaised* 
lowered^ and Nature’s plan reversed, who elevates^the 

point in, order to avoid obstructions. The web should be wide, 
^ and 
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and of the same width throughout, instead of being pin<iied in^ 
because the Vplcan operator * likes to see the shoe well set off at 
the beels/ ^ This, is both unphilosophical and detrimental; it 
deceives the eye of man and injures the foot of the horse. * The 
outer edge^of the foot rests on the inner edge of the shoe, and the 
remaimng width of the web projects beyond the hoofso that a 
master who thinks his horse has a good open foot, only ^has to be 
proud of a bad open shoe, which both conc^^s deformities under* 
neath and ‘ invites with open arms a bad roa^ to come and do its 
worst.’ The heels arc made bare just where the navicular joint 
is the most exposed; and if that be inflamed, what must the 
agony be when the unprotected foot treads on a sharp flint? 
The horse ^ falls suddenly lame/ or ^ drops ns if he bad been shot,’ 
—* phrases in much too common use to require explanation;^ 
and small is the pity which the suffering animal meets with from 
man; who, having first destroyed the use of his victim’s feet, 
abuses him because he cannot go; and imputes ' grogginess ’ to 
him as a crime, as if he were in liquor like a groom, and not in 
agony. 

The errors of a vicious shoe, and the merits of a good one, are 
set forth by Mr. Miles in several drawings which be has litho¬ 
graphed himself. By placing the two specimens in odious com¬ 
parison, the reductio ad absurdum is complete. He was enabled 
to offer this treat to the public by having most fortunately pur¬ 
chased ahorse in Devonshire with four genuine Damnimian shoes, 
in which all possible defects were concenti'ated. The originals 
arc nailed over his stable door, to the terror of every witch, farrier, 
and old woman in the west of England. A propos de when 
a shoe is properly forged, there is no danger in applying it so 
hot to the hoof as to burn the crust, since irregularities of 
surface arc thus discovered and easily removed. In fixing, or 
putting on the shoe, it should rest only on the horny rim of ilie 
hoof; it must not press on the sole, and thus cramp its springy 
operation; or encumber the heels, where the crust is the tlunnest 
and the power of expansion the greatest. As to the very im¬ 
portant manner of fastening it on, and number of nails- to be 
used, Mr. Miles, wishing to ascertain with how few this could be 
effected, began with seven for the fore-feet and eight for the hind 
ones, which he gradually reduced to five and six. This limited 
number has been found to answer perfectly, and our author’s views 
were entirely corroborated by an intelligent and practical bagsman 
whose life is spent on horseback, and by the veterinary surgeon ofn 
dragoon, regiment accustomed to escort the Queen at tip-top pace. 
Thin^ small naUs are the best, as making the smallest holes la 



be^drivea luto the outer quarter^Avbere 
tb^ ^ru^% is tb^ thickest^ 9 n 4 pot ibrced in too high* but wkh the 
po^ia brought out as soon as possible^ and clencbcd down bro&d)j^/ 

s»fltkea not ton neatly ras}i^ away, wbid^ weakens tbeJi^ boldl 
The heels ancf inside quarters are to be left frce.^ The unsorj 
and destruction entailed on horses by nailing tbeir shoes on both 
sides of the feet are entirely obviated by this simple system of 
one-sided hailing^ which is unquestionably the discovery that 
does most honour to modern farriery; accordingly its adoption is 

S ressed upon all owners and lovers of the noble animab by Mr. 

files^ with arguments that must carry conviction to all who have 
heads. This grand specific diminishes at once the continual 
struggle between the expansion of the foot and the contraction of 
the iron. Thus fitted on, the shoe becomes a real comfort and 
protection to the wearer, instead of being a torment and incum¬ 
brance, and the foot is left nearly in a state of nature. From 
the ease which this gives the animal, one-sided nnilnig will often 
cure the habit of ' cuttings’ or of spoiling his sdk stockings, as 
old SoUeysel terms this uncomfortal)le trick. 

It is also the surest method of preventing corns, which arc the 
curse of the stable, and, if hir. Eisenberg's testimonials bo not 
mere puffs, of the house of lords. These corns^ white in the 
feet of noblemen, arc, it may bcrernaikcd, red in those of horses, 
being the result of lacerated inflamed blood-vessels; for what is 
called a * corn/ being in fact a bruise, is produced by pressure 
from the heels of the coffin-bone, wliich itself suffers fioin loss of 
expansive power in the hoof, since Nature, who abhors sinecures 
worse than Joseph Hume, never continues the same measure of 
effective reparation to structures which are not employed, that she 
does to those constantly occupied in their allotted taslis. 

The c07'n in the horse as well as his master arises from tight 
shoes* and the crying evil is best remedied by taking them off, 
and letting the patient stand all day on wet sawdust in a loose 
box; ibis answers every purpose of turning him out to grass, 
without any exposure to colds, accidents, or the organic 
which arise from over^distension of the stomach and bowels. 
Under all circumstances, the shoes should be removed every two 
or three weeks, according to the work done on them; when the 
heads of the nails are worn away the shoe gets insecure, and will 
rattle whenever a screw is loose: quiet is the test of efficient 
snaphine^ in nations as well as in individuals, whatever Messieurs 
Polk and Thiers may predicate to the contrary, * 

ihples condemns the mode in which the plates or shoes of 
raceiya^re fastened on, in which eight and nine'naiie-are fre- 
, ‘ ‘ qiiently 


on, ih^ 


queatly used for fear of ' oastiti^.’ No foot, human or equine^ 
can expand in a tight shoe; and the horse deelines, and rery 
properly, throwing hisivhole we^-ht with all fait heart into his’ 
iceh The l>crby coarse is a mile and a haif in length ; to 
accomplish which requires 330 good race-strides, of 24 feet each; 
the loss of one inch on each stride gires 9 yards and & inches! 

*But suppose the loss to be 4 inches upon each stride* which it is ipueh 
more likely to be, then it would amount to 36 yards 2 feet, or 13 lengths^ 
which is fully enough to raise a cry of “foul jilay,** “the horse is 
amiss,** &c. Now, no jockey in the world, however frequently he may 
have ridden a horse, can so exactly measure his stride as to be enabled 
to detect a deficiency of one 72nd part of it, which 4 inches would be, 
much less could he detect the 288th part, which 1 inch would bet so * 
that he never could make himself acquainted with the real cause of so 
signal and unexpected a defeat, and the whole matter would remain in* 
\ulved in mystery, casting suspicion and distrust on all around*’*** 
p. 35* 

Unfortunately, the higb-mctticd racer, who wears the shoe and 
knows where it pinches, has not the gift of speech like Doan 
Swift’s Houynims, The horse has this deficiency in common 
with the baby, whence farriers find their cavalry quite as difficult 
to manage as physicians do their infantry, who cannot explain 
symptoms. 

The falling off of speed which is often observed between a 
linrso*s ^ last gallop * and the race, may be accounted for by his 
having taken his gallop in his old shoes, to which the feet were 
accustomed, while the race was run in new ones, firmly nailed on 
from head to heel, effectually * making him quite safe,’ by putting 
it out of the range of possibility that he should ever be enabled to 
' get into his best pace.’ Mr, Miles recommends tbrec-qiiarter 
plates, which should be fastened on by no more than six nails, and 
these placed only between the outer heel and the inner toe. This 
is well worth Lord George Bentinck’s consideration, whenever, 
his present race being over, the kind stars permit him to exchange 
the corrupt atmosphere, tricks, and politics of St. Stephen’s for 
the fresh-aired downs of Newmarket, where, says Mr. Bracy 
Clarke, in his luminous Podopthorn, ' wealth, learning oflen, 
and horses, do go hand-in*hand.’ Note also this wrinkle for 
fox-hunters ;>*-*• never, when the season is over, let the horses’ 
feet remain cramped up in short hunting-shoes, but relieve them 
by longer ones, just as the rider exchanges his top-boots for slip¬ 
pers: an easy shoe*—blessings on the man who invented it-- 
comforts a overhdnted horse as much as it does a gouty, 

overhtfuttdied mayor. 

Mr. Miles, duly estimating the advantages of freedom of mo¬ 
tion. 
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tioii« ha4 long converted his stable-stalls into boxes, from a dis¬ 
like to seeing liis hobby-horses treated worse than wild beasts* 
who at least are allowed to traverse their den. Loose boxes are 
too generally left untenanted because no horse happens to be an 
invalid; yet they are more useful to sound animals than even to 
sick oneSj since prevention of disease is better than its cune. The 
p(X>r beast, cribbed, cabined, and confined, chained to his r&ck, 
and tortured by being unable to change position, is put for hours 
to the stocks, and condemned to the hard labour of having 
nothing to do—which destroys dandies and bankrupt commis¬ 
sioners. The prisoner suffers more from long standing still than 
from any trotting on the hardest road—it is the rest, not the work, 
that kills; and still more, when the pavement of the stall is up¬ 
hill, which, as his legs are of equal length, and not like a 
camcicopard’s, is at once painful and injurious; he meets the 
difficulty by standing on his hind toes in order to equalise the 
weight, and thereby strains his tendons and gets ^ perched.’ The 
floor should be perfectly level and paved with granite slabs, 
which should drain themselves by having herring-bone gutters 
cut in them, as nothing is more fatal to the eyes of horses than 
the ammonia so usually generated under them. A box so ar¬ 
ranged is not merely a luxury to a horse and mare, but as 
absolute a necessary as one at the Ilaymarket is to a lord 
and lady. Nature is ever our surest guide. The animal when 
grazing in a field never is quiet a second; frog and sole are always 
on the move, and therefore in good condition, because they regu¬ 
larly perform their functions; the cushion of the navicular is never 
there absorbed as it is ia an idle stall. If the brains of learned 
men are liable to be "dried up under similar circumstances of 
otium cum piayuitudim, the soles of irrational creatures neces¬ 
sarily must fare worse: turn the same animals into loose boxes, 
and the slightest tap on the corn-bin will occasion at least fifty 
wholesome expansions of every sensitive organ. 

Mr, Miles gives working plans of the simple contrivance by 
which he converted a four-stalled stable into one of three boxes. 
This suppression of supernumerary stalls was effected by shifting 
the divisions. A tripartite arrangement is far preferable to solitary 
confinement, for horses are curious, social animals; they love their 
neighbours, and like to eec what they arc at, as much as county 
families do, whose pews adjoin in their parish church* The best 
partiiien is brick noggin* which should be cased with boardingi 
auAcl^spcnounted with iron rails : the separation should be carried 
b^^pg||l^>aiear the manger, in order to prevent the company from 

other at meals—a thing which is. not pifiy un¬ 
mannerly* but injurious to health, Each hopes tq get some of 
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hi 5 neighbotir’ii prog, and is also afraid of-Ira neighbour getting 
some of his; insomuch that the besb^bred horse, even when 
nest to a pretty fiUy> invariably bolts his feed^just as a Yankee 
senator does at a boarding-house table d'h&te, although Fanny 
Butler sits at his aide. Dyspepsia is the sure result of this imper* 
feet mastication. 

One word only on diet. The groom will persist in treating 
his horse like a Christian, which, in his Uieol<^, consists in 
giving him os much too many feeds as he does to himself; but 
shoes are not more surely forged on anvils than diseases are in 
the stomach both of beasts and men who make themselves like 
them. Nature contrives to sustain health and vigour mi a pre¬ 
carious, stinted supply, since it is not what is eaten but what is 
digested that nourishes. Her system should be imitated in quun* 
tity and quality; she regulates the former according to the length 
of the day and the amount of work required to be done, and bids 
the seasons, her handmaids, vary the latter by a constant change 
in the bill of fare. Her primitive sauces are air and exercise, and 
her best condiment, however shocking to the nerves of Monsieur 
Ude, is mud: more pecks of real dirt are eaten by quadrupeds 
who graze in the fields, than are of moral dirt by your biped jiara- 
sites who make love to my lord’s eyebrow and soup-tilreen. Pro¬ 
vide, therefore, your nice nags with their cruet and salt-ccllai*, by 
placing in each manger a large lump of rock-salt and chalk, to 
which, when troubled with indigestion or acidity, they will os 
surely resort as the most practised London diners-out do to their 
glaubers and potash ; nor will they often require any other physic. 
If a bucket of water be placed always in their reach, they will sip 
often, but never swill themselves out to distension, which they 
otherwise are ' obligated to do ’ (like their valet) whenever 
liquor comes in their way, in order to lay in a stock like the 
camels, who Reason on the uncertainty of another supply. 

Boses, however beneficial to horses, are unpopular with prejo* 
diced grooms, who have an instinctive dread of improvements 
which do not originate with themselves; and although in truth 
few classes are more ignorant of the philosophy and olc^ies of the 
horse than stable folk, }'eti in common with all who handle 
ribbons or borse-flesh, they have jockied themselves into the 
credit of being the knowing ones par excellence i accordingly 
such servants, especially if old ones and treasures, generally rule 
and teach tlieir masters, for gentlemen pique themselves vastly on 
connoisseursbip of pictures and horses, and arc shy of asking 
questions which imply ignorance. The whole genus groom has an 
antipathy to any changes which give them more work ; they j>ar- 
ticularly dislike, whan th&y have cleaned ^ their chaises, to see 

them 






Ife i^own, uiifidy ’ idfA dirty theitiselvi^ again [ they' sneer 
they cidr ^ finding ihares nests;* and ^t<e¥iehd i^at horses 
eat' theiir beds«'*aS the^^ious\^neas and hia Mends did their 
tables, ‘ But*Mr, Miles has inVented a remedial iniizzle for these 


gross feeders^ of which be gires us an engraving. . Boxes again 
are ruinous to the '^eterinary surgeon, wik) fees'grooms*, since 
they do away witH the great cause of profitable grogginess^ 
These gentry are jealous of amateur farriery, and abhor any 
revelations to the uninitiated of family secrets in plain intel¬ 
ligible English. Mr. Miles cannot expect to be popular in the 
west, a latitude which imports rather than exports wise men; the 
horse-doctor shudders lest disease, death, and himself should be 


set aside, by every man —Milite duce —becoming his own farrier. 
So thought the pupils of Abernetliy, after his publication to the 
world of the panacea blue pill: ' but take courage, gentlemen/ 
said he, 'not one of your patients will ever follow my advice.’ 
Mr. Miles, however, like the Oriental hakim, prefers exercise to 
meregrial treatment—' the best physician is a horse, the best 
apothecary an ass.’ Exercise, combined with cleanliness, is 
meat, drink, and physic for horse and groom ; although the latter 
loves rather to lurk in the larder, and never curries his own 
Homan-cemented carcase—and thinks, reasoning from his own 
sensations, that no harm is done to a horse by not going out until 
his legs begin to swell. A regular daily walking-exercise of two 
hours is the smallest possible quantity to ensure health; while 
three or four are much better. 


* When masters Temcmher that the natural life of a horse is from thirty* 
five to forty years, and that three-fourths of them die, or are destroyed, 
under.twelve years’old—used up—with scarcely a foot to go upon; I 
take it,’ says Mr. Miles, ‘ that they will be very apt to transfer their 
sympathies from the groom, and his trouble, to their own pockets and 
their horses* welfare,*—p. 41. ^ 

Y«t^ were it not for the wise provision of nature which causes 
legs to swell after inaction, apd the overlivciy exuberance of 
antics by which a fresh horse exhibits his schoolboy exultation 
of being let loose and getting out of the stable*—probably even 
less than the present poor pittance of exercise would be given by 
idle grooms and timid masters. 

., The horny wall of the horse’s foot is apt to get dry and brittle 
in a hot stabde, wliere temperature ought to range from 56^ to 6(1^4 
Dry straw, coupled with excess pf heat, produces cracks in the 
crust, the natural effects of ■ overbaking ; this is counteracted by 
Unease and moisture, using the first first^^which is an axiom—^in 
order to prevent evaporation. .Mr. Miles furnishes the receipt 
of an ointmeilt which he has found to succeed admirably. In 
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hot sunaney-dayB the feet shoeld 4>e tied ,up aiEu| 

uccasionally plunged into l>ucheta of cool water j beware^ how- 
cvor^ of washing the feet too soon after eacreisc^ as it cbecka 
perspiration and induces fever; clean them when coob and rub 
the hock and pasterns dry with tlie hand-^the beat of taweU; a 
stopping also at night of fresh cow-dung I^e^eps the fre^ moist 
and sweet. 


Art. Y••^Insrriptionnm L-atumram Selectarum amplissitna Col^ 
lerfio iid illustrandam Jlovianai Antiquitaiis disciplinam ao* 
comvwdata^ ac magnarnm CoHectimium mpplementa cofnplura 
cm&ndaiionesque exhihens. Cum ineditis J. C. Hagenbacbii 
suisque adnotatiunibus edidit J. C. Orellius. Turici^ 1828» 
2 vols. ^ 

I T is but seldom that we have to acknowledge any contributions 
to literature or the fine arts from Switzerland. The groat 
Revolution of 1830 in France drew in its train a whole host of 
minor revolutions among the Alps, Tiny as these for the most 
part were, and often reminding us of Voltaire’s mot on an immte 
at Geneva—' a tempest in a tea-cup *—they have still we fear in 
too many cases arrested the progress of well-ordered improve¬ 
ment, and substituted the fierce resentment and rancour of party 
for the peaceful rivalries of science. 

Of the literary works in Switzerland before these stirring events, 
one of the latest now lies before us. Professor Orellius of 
Zurich has both laboriously collected and skilfully classified the 
principal Roman inscriptions found in variohs parts of Europe. 
In these respects, os well as in judicious notes, his two volumes 
appear to us far superior to any former compilation of the kind. 
We have Only to regret the absence of a third volume, which 
should contain the epitaphs and other inscriptions of the early 
Christians, the work before us being limited almost entirely to 
the Pagan remains. * 

One of the principal duties of Professor Orellius—a duty irt 
which that great compiler Gruterus showed himself strangely 
negligent—has been to winnow the grain from the chaff—to 
separate the genuine Roman inscriptions from such as are maVii- 
festly and beyond all question spurious. Foremost among the 
latter we arc sorry to find the celebrated epitaph from Avhnches :~ 

' IVLIA AtPINVLA me lACKO 

INFEUCIS PAl^ttlS INPKLIX PROLES 
DEAR AVENTIAE SACERDOS 
EX6RARfi PATRIS NECEM NOM POTVI 
' ^ ^ UAJiR Mom tH FATIS ILLI ERAT 

VIXr ANNOS XXIU 


To 
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To tliid imaginary Julia Alpinula Lord Byron has devoted a 
beautiful stanza in * Childe Harold>* and in his nbte^ after.quot¬ 
ing the inscription^ he adds—I know of no human composition* 
80 affecting as this, nor a history of deeper interest. These are 
the names and actions which ought not to perish^ and to which 
we turn with a true and healthy tenderness.’ 

From the days of the poet the epitaph at Avenches has accord¬ 
ingly become the object of frequent inquiry and never-failing dis¬ 
appointment to tourists. We ourselves have been among the 
eager and baffled searchers around the walls of the little town. 
At that time nothing whatever seemed to be known about it at 
Avenches; but move recently^ the number of tourists having in- 
creasedj a ready answer is provided that the stone has been pur¬ 
chased by an binglishman and carried off to London. 

In fact, however, it appqars that this inscription was given by 
one Paul Wilhelm, a noted forger (falsarius) to Lipsius, and by 
Llpsius handed over to Gruterus. Nobody either before or since 
Wilhelm has even pretended to have seen the stone; and the stjlc 
of the epitaph, as we can ourselves l>ear witness, is wholly dif¬ 
ferent from that of any other undoubted Helvetic inscription. 
It appears to have been fabricated from a passage in Tacitus 
(Hibt. lib. i. c. G6), where the historian relates that Caecina on 
coming to Avenches put to death Julius Alpinus, one of the 
principal citizens and the stirrer up of a recent war. The cha¬ 
racter of Wilhelm himself as an antiquary was undoubtedly at 
the lowest ebb; he is known to have produced another wholly 
false insciiption, and to have inlerjiolated many true ones— quas 
avroTrrats alitor dedi^se eerie consiat —adds Oreihus, (Compare 
vuh i. pp? 40 and 123.) It appears the more desirable clearly 
to detect this forgery, since not long since it imposed upon one 
whose error is lik<dy to mislead many more—our wary and accu¬ 
rate friend JNIr. Murray in his ' Handbook of Switzerland.’ 

The following inscription was likewise given to Lipsius by 
Paul Wilhelm, and as such would be wholly undeserving of credit, 
were it not in some degree vouched for by the respectable his¬ 
torian of Geneva, M. Spon, who says of it (vol. iii. p, 329), *Elle 
se tioyoit autrefois dans Ics murailles de Geneve vers la Corraterie' 

VIXI VT VIVIS 

MOUIEUIS YT RVM MOUTVVS 
SIC VITA TRVmTVIl 
VALE VIATOR 
BT Am IN REM TVAM. 

( 

Even with such a voucher the antiquity of the inscdptioIStWcon- 
sidered far from certain. 


One 



One 6crio$ of the inscriptions now before us beam the title 
matrimontvm. But our fair readers espe^^ally will be disposed 
to exclaim against this classification as most incoTTcct^ when they 
hear that it includes those ladies who (however tender the relation 
in which they stood to the deceased) were by no means his wives. 
The classic scholar may be.scarcely less surprised at the strange 
Latinity of the term of honour whicli th<S5e ladies sotnetimes 
receive; the word is focaria. Orellius, in a note, explains it as 
follows— conoiihina^ non legitima conjvx, a foco ita dicta» mulier miae 
fociim curat. For example, the 0 }>itaph of Aurelius Vitalis (No. 
2090) found at Ravenna thus concludes:— 

VALEUIA FAVSTINA FOCARIA 
KT HKRJ5S KJVS 
BENEMERENTl POSVIT 

Another euphuism for the same claSs appears to be iiospita: 
ut volunt (juidamy honcstixu pro concubinCi mililis — says our 
annotator. 

Sometimes the same stone commemorates both the legitimate 
and illegitimate connexion. Thus No. 20/3, found at Rome, 
is dedicated by one of the Lictors, Marcus Senilius, as follows:— 

SE VIVO^FECIT SIBI BT 
PETIAK C- L. PRIMAK VXOllI ET 
MARCIAE L, FELICI CONCVBINAE 

True matrimonial inscriptions are very numerous, though com¬ 
paratively few are comprised in this collection. The favourite 
epithets to a deceased wife seem to be carisstmae, dvlcissimae, 
and BENB-MEBENTi. There is another which our fair readers 
(if, indeed, we may venture again to anticipate any such on so dry 
a subject) will not be well pleased to hear, especially if for 
their benefit we translate it as ' Most Obsequious.’ Most com¬ 
monly we find it conjoined to some other epithet, but sometimes, 
though seldom, it stands alone, as in tho following:— 

R A E € I A K 
IRENE 

C. CAECILIVS 
AVGVSTAEIS 
V X C) n I 
OBSEQVENT 
ISSl M AK. 

The marble monument bearing this inscription stood at Tarra¬ 
gona, but, during the Wars of the Succession, it was presented to 
General Stanhope, who placed it in his garden at Chevening, 
where it still remains. 

We 
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^ We l^ere add two remarkable ancient epitaphs^ as copied 
t^jr ottr^lves in several years'agb : 

From iho CapUoline Mornf- < 

QVISQVIS 151 LAISSIT 
AVT NOCVITSEVEUAK 
INKKHENTI, DOMING 
SOL Tini COMMGNDO 
ViNDJCES El VS AfORTEM 

' S , . <1 

From the Museo Forhonico^ Naples. 

D. M. 

C . LKPIDIO IVCVNDO 
Q . \ , A . nr . M , II . FECIT 
C.LEPIDIVS FELIX FILIO 
PIISSIMO 

El SIDI ET SVIS LIBEUTIS 
LIBKRTABVSQVE POSTKRIS- 
QVE EORVM PRAETER PHLE- 
GVSAM LIBKRTAM NE El 
IN HOC MONVMENTO ADITVS 
DET\R 

In tlic work now before us the* chapter vita commvnis is 
fraught with curious traits of manners. The two following in¬ 
scriptions were founds the one at Kieti and the other at Rome; 
and the writer of the first seems to have suffered from his own 
sliyness aS much as the writer of the second from the ill treatment 
of his friends: ^ 

HOMINES ECO MONEO NE QVEKS DIFFIDAT SIUl. 

ANIMAL INGRATIVS HOMINE NVLLVM EST. 

It appears that amongst the Romans it was not unusual to wish 
a Happy New Year to oneself! Thus ; 

ANNVM NOVYM PAVSTVM FEUCBM MiHl ET FILIO. 

t 

Inscriptions on two rings, used apparently for love-tokensi ami 
now preserved at Florence: 

AMO TK 
AMA ME 

riGNVS AMORIS HADES 

Oa^ another, w ith a sunflower engraved : 

VNl AMDROSIA VENENXM CAETEUIS. 


On 
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On a silver dog’s collar^ shown in^ihe Museum, at VerpUa; and 
described by Maffei: 

FVGI. TENS ME. CVM REVOCAVERIS MB Dm 
ZONING ACCIPIS SOUDVM. 

On a leaden ball for a sling: (No. 4932) 

ROMA FERl 

which Orellius interprets 'O Dea Itoma,fert hosfcvt!' 

But perhaps no chapter of Orellius is more extensive or more 
interesting than his sepvlciiralia. It will appear, on close 
investigation, that the ancient epitaphs are marked by several not 
easily explained peculiarities of language. Thus the epithet 
ovLCissiMAE^ which, as we have elsewhere intimated, is so often 
applied to a deceased wife, is never, in any recorded inscription, 
used for a living one, 'dvlcissimae uxorcs tanfummodo in se- 
ptilchraJilnis dicuntvr»^ says our author. (No. 1695.) 

The following (No. 4390), which forms the close of the In- 
srri]>tion of Acilia and Aurelius at Rome, would in our time be 
considered as but a sorry jest at the lawyers: 

HVIO MONVMENTO 
DOLVS MALVS 
ABESTO ET 
IVRIS CONSVLTVS 

In this epitaph we perceive the strong anxiety, however Quaintly 
expressed, to guard the sepulchre from spoliation. The same 
anxiety prompts many other more earnest and affecting appeals. 
Thus in the monument of Terentia at Home ; 


QVISQVIS ES HOMO ET VOS SODALES MKOS CVNCTOS 
ROGO PER DEOS SVPKROS INFEHOSQVE 
NE VELITIS OSSA MBA VIOLARE 

Sometimes this anxiety appears in iteration ; 

STADERIAE P. L. FLORAE OSSA HEIC SITA SVNT 
RQGO TE MI VIATOR NOLI ME NOCERK 
ROGO TE MI VIATOR NOLI ME NOCERE 


Sometimes by the invocation of every possible person that might 
hereafter have a right over or ingress lo the spot: ’ 

DOMNAKDIVS, POSSESSOR, 

COLONVS SEQVENS, 

ET TV VIATOR, PRECOR 
FARCE TVMVLVM NARCISSI 


* ‘ Quatuor homioes aSloquitur NarcUsua, domnaadiuxn, id eit dominum a«diam, 
possessorenii colonum fucceasorem suum, ac viatorein.* Nofa Oielh ad luscript. 
No. 4787. 


VOL, LXXVIII. t4o. clv. 
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But the following is by far the most impressive of this class, or 
perhaps of the whole collection. It was found at Rome; 

QAaSQVIS 

HOC SVSTVLERIT AVT LARSERIT 

VLTIMVS SVORUM MOUTATVR, 

Let it be observed that in this terrible malediction^ meant to be 
the heaviest of alb the loss of fortune, the loss of life, nay, even 
the loss of fame, are held forth as far lesser evils than to survive 
all those whom we have loved 1 Wc may picture to ourselves 
how it was written by some desolate old man standing on the 
brink of the grave, and ^vishing it had closed on him before! 
This striking sentence has formed the subject of one among the 
best of Kotzebue’s smaller dramas, which is entitled Dev Finch 
ernes RdmerS, and which wc think might have been advan¬ 
tageously adapted to the English stage. ^ 

The two epitaphs which wc shall next insert—^tho one to a be¬ 
loved child, the other to a bride snatched away within the first 
moon of her marriage—are striking also. Even after so many 
ages have rolled by, and forgotten as are now the names whicli 
they record, and when 

‘ their very sepulchres lie tenaiitlcss,* 
even thus it is difficult to read them without emotion : 

LAGGK FIU BKNE QVIESCAS. 

MATER TVA ROGAT TE ^ 

VT ME AD TR UECIPIAS. 

VALE. 


D. M. 

. L. AFIVLENVS SOSIMVS FECIT 

CLODIAE CHARIDI CONIVGI DVLCISSIMAE 
QVAE SI AD VITAE MKTAM PERVENlS(«et) 

NON HOiVHNlB(u9) NEQVE DIS INVIDISSKT. 

VIX SECVM VIXIT DIES XV. 

The ^itaphs of the Delias and Lesbias, such as Propertius 
an^ Catullus have sung, appear in a lighter strain : 

DELIAE SERTA DATE. 


ANTIPATRA 
DVLCIS TVA 
HIC SO ET NON SO. 

This * so/ wc need hardly observe, is an early form for svm. Of 

-the 
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the same kind is another which Thicknesse observed in the 
south of France (Tour, voL ii. p. 92 :)— 

PUS INIQVIS QVI ANIMVLAM 
TVAM RAPVERVNT. 

Throughout these skpvlchralia nothing is more remarkable, 
amidst all the survivors* grief for tlie departed—amidst even the 
yearning to be gathered with them in the repose of dust—than 
the absence of any hope to rejoin them in an united immortality. 
The wishes expressed for them rarely soar above the graceful 
and frequent sit tibi terra levis. Rude as the early Christian 
inscriptions may be in style, uncouth in the form of their letters, 
and inaccurate in their arrangement, as the work, for the most 
part, of the unlearned and poor, how immeasurably are they 
raised by this blessed hope above the most refined and eloquent 
which Paganism could produce!* 

The chapter monvmenta iiistorica contains a long and 
highly interesting series of inscriptions. The earliest of any 
length is that on the Rostral Columrt'of Duilius, of which a great 
part is wanting, but which has been skilfully restored by Gottfried 
and Lanzi. As this scries should commence with Duilius, so it 
may be considered as closing with Narses, when, after his last 
victory over the Goths, he repaired the Salarian Bridge- The in¬ 
scription placed on that spot and on that occasion thus concludes; 

QVI POTVIT RIGIDAS GOTHORVM SVBDEttE GENTES 
me DOeViT DVRVM PEVMINA FERRE IVGYM. 

Of the Goths themselves, during their reign in Italy, and espe¬ 
cially of Theodoric the Great, there are several remaining in¬ 
scriptions, as, for instance, in some gardens near Ravenna: 

REX THEODERICVS FAVENTE DEO 
ET BELLO GLORIOSVS ET OTIO 
FABUICIS SVIS AMOKNA CONIVNGENS 
STEUILI PALVDE SICCATA 
HOS HORTOS SVAVI POMORVM FOECVNDITATE 

DITAVIT. 

The language of this and of the other inscriptions of the G^ths 
in Italy will cease to surprise the reader when he recoUects that 
the Epistles of Cassiodorus; containing all the main transactions 
of Theodoric's government, are in Latin also. It was from them, 
as his materials, that Montesquieu bad once projected a history of 
that reign- 

Thus likewise in Sicily, it was well known from Procopius that 

* We hare ju6t received a volume entitled * The Church in the Cutacombe, by 
Charles Maitland, M.D/ (London, 8vo„ 1846); and we may probably foUow its 
author into ibe subject of Christian epitaphs. 

F 2 the 
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the island had been divided between the Goths of'Italy and tlie 
Vandals of Africa, Tliepddric having granted the procdoittOry and 
district of Lilybaeuin as a dowry to lus sister, pn her xharriage to 
the Vandal King Tbrasimund, Now the very stone which served 
them for a dejnarcation has been fopnd on sppti and^ is still 
preserved at Marsala. It is thus inscribed; 

FrN£S 

INTER VANDA- • ' 

LOS KT GOTHOS. 

MIL. IllL 

To our apprehension, however, no historical inscriptions on 
record can vie in interest with those of the Scipios. It was well 
known, fioin a passage in Cicero and another in Livy, that this 
sepulchre stood beyond the Porta Capena of liome;**' and Livy 
describes it as being in his time surmounted by three statues— 
two of the Scipios, and the third, as was believed, of the jioet 
Ennius. But it was not till A.n. 17S0 that some labourers at 
work in a vineyard <lisco\e/ed a clue which led to further 
excavations; and thus the tombs, after having Iain undisturbed 
for upwards of trvo thousand years, were most unexpectedly 
brought to light. Since that time the original inscriptions have 
been removed to the Vatican, while their place in the recesses 
is supplied by copies. Wc shall now proceed to give them from 
the work of Venuti,j where they appear to us more completely 
and carefully illustrated than by Orellius. 

HONG . OINO . PLOIRVME . COSENTIONT . tt. 

DVONOttO - OPTVMO . FVISE . \ IRQ. 

LVCIOM . SCIPIONE . FILIOS . BARBATI. 

CONSOL . CENSOR . AIDILIS . HIC . FVET .A. 

IIEC . CKPIT - CORSICA - ALERIAQVK . VRBE . 

DEDET . TEMPESTATEBVS . AIDE . MERETO. 

, J7ius interpreted hy SirmondL 

Ilunc unum plurimi consentiunt Romae 

Bonorum optimum fuisse virum 

Lucium Scipiouem, filius Barhatu , 

Consul Censor Acddis Hie fuit; atquet 
Hie cepit Corsicam, Alcriamque urbem. 

Bcdit Tempcstatihiis aedem merito. 

It Is veVy remarkable that this first Inscription, which appears 
to have lain nearest to the surface. Was dug up so early as 1616, 
but was discarded by all the antiquaries as a fabrifiation till the 
discovery of the sepulchre itself in 1780. 

— ■ ■ ■ ■ --- - — - ... - .,1 > . j — 

^ * Cicero, Tuac. lib. i. c. 7. Liv. Hb. zxxTiiL o. ^ ^ i 

t Roma Antlca, part ii. p. 6, &c* 

} X Better, apud t m ; others, ad vo$, » 
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^ ^ ^ P^ Cornelius SeipiQt a jptowfw, ^ 

. ,9YRI^. APICK . |N$S1GN£ . DIAUS . VLAMlljilS. GK$'lsV*l . 

^jrOBS . PBRFKCIT. TVA . VT . ESSENT . OMNl\ .' 

' ^^EyiA. HONOS . FAMA . VjRTVStiYE . 

G^^ORtA . ATQVE . INGENIYM . QVIBVS . SEI*. 
m . LONGA . iTCVrSSET , Ttm - VTIER , VITA . 

FACILE . FACTEIS . 9VPERASES . GLORIAI^I . 

MAIORVM . QVA , RE . LVBBNS . TE . IN , GREMIV . 

8CIPIO . RKCIPIT . TERRA . PVBU . 

PROGNATVM . PVBLIO . CORNEL!. 

That is— 

Qui apicem insignem Dialis Flaminis gessisti. 

Mors perfecit tua ut essent omnia 
Brevia, ilonos, Fama, Virtu^.que, 

Gloria, utque Ingenium; quibiis hi 
In longlL licuisaet tibi uti vit^, 
l^^cile faciis superasses gloriam 
Majorum; quA re lubens te in greraium 
Scipio reeipit terra, Publi 
Prognatum Public Corncli. 

Ppifapk of L Cornelius Scipio^ a Quaestor^ 

L. COUNELI. L . F . P . N . 

SCiPlO . QVAIST . 

TH . MIL . ANN09 
GNATVS XXXm 
MORTVOS . PATER . 

UEGEM . ANTIOCO . 

SVDEQIT . 

Epitaph of Lucius Scipio Barbatus on his Sarcbphagus in pepetine^ 

so well known by the innumerable Models (f it made at Rome^ 

.‘.CORNEUO CN . F . SCIPIO 

.... CORNEUVS . LVCIVS . SCIPIO . RAUBATVS . GNAIVOD . 
PATUE . PROGNATVS , FORTIS . VIR . SAPIENSQVE , 

QVOIVS . FORMA . VIRTUTKI. PARISVMA. FVIT . CONSOL . 
CENSOR. AIDILIS . QVEI. FVIT . APVD . VOS . TAYRASIA • 
CISAVNA . SAMNIO . CEPIT . SVBIGIT . OMNE. 

LOVCANA . OPSIDESQVE . ABDOVCIT 

Epitaph of Auln^ wife of Scipio Hispanus» 

AVLLA . CORNELIA . CN . F. HlSiPALLl. 

Epitaph of Lucius Scipio the younger^ 

I . CORNELIO . L . F . SCipiO 
AIDILIS . COSOL . CESOR . 

Epitaph of Cneus Cornelius Scipio Ilispanus, 

CN . CORNELIYS . CN. F . SCIPIO . HISPANVS . 

PR . AID . CVR . Q , TR« MIL . II. X . VIR . LL. IVDIK . X . MR . 
SACK.FAC, 
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And below in lesset characters— 

VJUTVTES . GRI4EIUS . MIEIS , MOUIBVS . ACCVMVLAVl. 
PROGKNIEM . GENVI. FACTA . PATHIS . PETIEI. 

MAIORVM . OPTBNVI, LAVDEM . VT . SIBEI - ME . ESSE . CREATVM . 
LAETENTVR . STIRPEM . NOBILITAVIT . HONOR . 

That is— 

Cneus Cornelius Cnci hliua Scipio ITispanus. 

Praetor, Aedilis Curulis, Quaestor, Tribunus Mililum bis, Decemvir 
litibus judicandis, Decemvir sacris faciimdis. 

Virtutcs generis meis moribus accnmulavi, 

Progeniem genui; facta patrls petii; 

Majoriini oblinui laudem, ut aibi me esse creatum 
Laetentur; stirpem nobihtavit honor. 

Epitaph of yomtg Lucius ScijnOj son of Hispanus. 

I. . CORNELIVS . CN . F. CN . N . SCIPIO . MAGNA . SAPIENTIA 
MVLTASQVK. VIRTVTKS . AETATE , QVOM . PARVA . 

POSIDRT . HOC . SAXSVM , QVOIEI. VITA . DEFECIT . NON. 

HONOS . HONOREIS , HIC , SITVS . QVEI . NVNQVAM . 

VICTVS . KST. VmTVTEJ . ANNOS , GNATVS . XX. IS. 

LAVSIS . MANDATVS . NE. QVAIRATIS. HONORE 
QVEI . MINVS . SIT . MANDATVS. 

That is— 

Lucius Cornelius Cnei filius, Cnci nepos. Magnnm Sapientiam 
Multasque virtutes aetate cum parvS. 

PosBidet hoc saxum, cui vita defecit non 

Honos; Ilonore [i. e. ciitn Honore] is hie situs qui nunqiiara 

Victus est virtute; annos natus viginti; is 

Lausis [pro lausibus, i, e. exsequiis] mandutus, ne quaeratis honorem 
Qiii minus sit mandatus. 

We have sometimes thought that four words of this noble epi¬ 
taph—evt VITA DKFECiT NON HONOS—would form a most ap¬ 
propriate inscription for the statue which it is intended to raise^ 
by public subscription, to Sir William Follett. 

It will be borne in mind that the greatest of the Scipios, Afri- 
canus, was not buried in the sepulchre of his fathers, but on the 
lonely shore at Liternum. Livy does not speak with entire cer¬ 
tainty on this point, and notices many conflicting rumours; but he 
adds, ' Et Lilenxi monumexitum monitmentoque statua superimposita 
fait fpiam tempestate disjectam nuper vidimus ipsi ’ (lib. xxxviii. cap. 
5G). The inscription of this monument was said to be ingrata 
P 4 TR 1 A, NE OSSA QViDEM IIAUBS. To this day the single word 
p ATRIA, now alone remaining, gives a popular name to the modern 
tower in which it stands imbedded— Thrre di Patriai 

There is another most interesting relic of antiquity connected 
with the sepulchre of the Scipios, though not, we must admit, 

with 
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with the subject now before us. In one of the sarcophagi was 
found a gol4 with a cornelian stone^ no doubt the signet- 
ring of one of these illustrious dead. It was presented by Pope 
Pius VL to M. Dutens^ who had written a genealogy of the 
Scipios, but w;ho is now chiefly remembered from his agreeable 
M^moires d'un Voyagetir qui se repose. M. Dutens either gave 
or sold this ring to the late Lord Beverley, and we have ourselves 
scon it in the collection of the present Earl at his house in Port- 
man Square. On the stone is engraved a figure of Victory, of 
exquisite workmanship, while the ring in which it is set is of the 
very rudest and coarsest construction, such as might be made by 
a common blacksmith at the present day. To those who consider 
tlie state of the fine arts at that time, it will be apparent that the 
stone was engraved in Greece, but set in a ring at Rome. 

Among modern languages there is certainly none which in 
aptness for inscriptions can vie with the Latin. So far as our 
knowledge of them extends we should be inclined to place as 
nearest to Latin for this purpose— 

Proximus huic, longo sed proximus iiitervallo— 
first Spanish, and secondly English. But inferior as modern 
languages undoubtedly are to the ancient in the true lapidary 
style, it may be said on the other hand that the moderns have not 
merely equalled, but even excelled the ancients on their own 
ground—inscriptions in the Latin language. This was one of 
the first objects aimed at upon the revival of letters—as the num¬ 
ber of spurious Roman inscriptions of that period proves—and 
the attention paid to it has very far from ceased or declined at the 
present time. 

Perhaps, however, of all the modern Latin inscriptions the very 
best and the very worst might be shown at Berlin—-both proceed¬ 
ing from the reign of Frederick 11. The former is alHxed in 
front of the hospital for disabled soldiers—-the Prussian Chelsea 
—and was written, we believe, by Maupertuis: 

LAESO SED INVICTO MIUTI. 

Would It be possible to compress more sense and meaning in any 
four words,—to state with greater eloquence and feeling in one 
sentence both the noble object of the Royal founder and the just 
pride of the maimed veteran ? 

The second inscription at Berlin to which we have referred as 
to the worst, and on whose authorship we shall forbear iiiquiry, 
stands over the entrance of the Public Library ; 

nvtrimentvm: spiritvs. 

It does not appear too much to designate this inscription (as Thie- 

bault, we think, does in his * Souvenirs’) * anti-Latine et barbare* 

In 




''lif fhi^ iii8^ini^€>tfaer^4}vatn^hesiof^ liteeiitui^^^f}nglisfaifi|cholars 
hav«ib«en>^tindai:e, honoumtilifcHslinguished. ob-; 

jief^0'wUli; regret'that among the* many alatim lat^y roiaed»la 
eminent men indifferent parts of London «U ottompt to illus- 
Ivhte them; by stiitable inseriplions is omitted.* The\/Pitt r in 
lianovcW Square a name .and date;, the Canning of 

P^ce Yard only a name; the Nelson in Trafalgar Squmre and 
thfa ^Xttkeiof. York.'in Chirltchi< 'Oardens:fhave. neither date nor 
ttdtne. ''Witb-rcspeot^to the ^tat^ue opjposite the Mansion House 
we^'havh heard diat a comtnittee of civic dignitaries met in 
grare^ deliberation upon h, and could produce nothing .beyond 
crpie 'Word- to^be repeated on the several sides of the pedestal— 

r We trust that whenever the statue of bis Grace^ 
now in preparation by Mr, Wyattj shall be set up^ €ke oppor^ 
turnty^will not be lost of inscribing beneath it the noble , lines of 
Lt<n:d Wellesley composed for that purpose: 

• CONSBRVATA TVIS ASIA ATQVK EVROPA TRIYMPHig 
' . 3NV1GTVM BEI.LO TE COnVERE DVCKM 

• - NVNC VMBRATA GEHIS CIVIU TEMPORA QVKRCV 
VT DKSIT FAMA2 GLORIA NVLLA TVA3 


HoVi i^ldom do we find the high literary shill of one brother 
thus adorn and celebrate the surpassing achievements of another ! 

, .The translation of these lines, though by Lord Wellesley’s own 
l}aa4» is^ according to the usual fate of translations^ far inferior; 

, Europe and Asia, saved hy thee, proclaim 
Invincible in war thy deathless name* 

Now round thy brows the civic oak w'e twine, 

That every earthly glory may be thine I’ 

But altlmugh we hope that in this instance the Latin will be pre¬ 
ferred to -the 'English, yet, as a general rule for statues in the 
open air, we think that the practice should be the other way. 
Tlie superiority for inscriptions which we have acknowledged 
the ancient to possess over the modern languages is to be set 
against, and we think is outweighed by, the advantage of render¬ 
ing tho sense plain and clear to the great body of the people. 
Wo are persuaded that in proportion as national taste sbolV become 
mo^ and" more extended and refined, there will be. a growing 
desire in every capital that new works of art may adorn and 
that Suitable inscriptions may explain them, so that the accomplish¬ 
ments of the scholar may have their part in the honourable cele¬ 
bration, recording the virtues of the i^tatesman or the Warrior, and 
i])|istratiiig the genius of Uie sculptor or the architect^ 

' --—---—... .. f .. i r ^ \ 

There was published here in 1838 a aniall jfimiphfet; by Dr. 
tJbi^tqpher Wordsworth, then head-master of Htfrxow:,. ep^led 
^ s ' Inscriptiones 







JVi9ie on 

< IturcriptionejH PonapehnsOf* (W>ni which we* wish to extsaDt some 
passages^ though to go into the subjects on which> the leacoed 
auttKW>chiefly’dwells would have carried us away from tbe^proper 
topics of the preceding papei. 

The wonderfully-preserved scratchings of idle laWyera x>n the 
hard stucco of the great law«-coart, and the like, ooujd thrown Oo 
light on the themes of OrelHu<f; but they have claims >o£ theitr 
own^ and we are very tlmnkful to Dr. WordsWorth, who' hoe the 
merit of having first copied and publulied then)» and Who, as the 
learned Dr. Bosworth justly says, 'has the happy art of blending 
so many interesting circumstances with his erudition and critkisxnj 
as to render the decyphering and illustrating of ancient inscrip* 
tions attractive and amusing.’^ Starting from the Basilica of t^ 
Forum, Dr, Wordsworth says:-— . 

* In Westminster Hall, Shakspeare, Milton, and Dryden are ;reih^rt*- 

bered by those who plead there; but I doubt whether the 'audi¬ 

ence who listen to the pleadings would, if left to themselves, beguile 
their leisure moments by references to the writings of these poets. 
Tliis seems to have been otherwise in the small provincial town of 
Pompeii. 

* Two lines, familiar to us from our childhood, are found twice in¬ 

scribed on the right-hand wall, near the principal entrance of the 
Basilica. They served, perhaps, as the consolation of a weary client 
while listening to the prosecution of his tedious suit. There is in fheir 
orthography a little admixture of Greek and a little ignorance of lidtin, 
which was probably common enough in the dialect of the Greek colo¬ 
nists of this part of Italy, who had a national claim to write and con¬ 
verse Canu^ini more. The lines are as follows:— 

You have here the popular distich of Ovid, though the words are parre 
distoria 

Quid pote tarn dm nm saxso^ aut qnid uhd& ? 

Dura iamen molli sojcsa cavantur aqua* 

The variation of Quid pote tarn from the poet’s Quid mngia e$t -is a 
curious Ghrsecism ; and in the case of the word saxso an English tiro 
will proudly correct the false Latinity of an Italian scribe who wrote in 
the Augustan age! 

* At a little distance from tliis point we have four lines from two dif¬ 
ferent poets;— 

JJ^AcIA^toAaVti 

^y^iXve7<Ai.vst v^-£Afl/^fcceATvf/vAMA^ 


* On thi! Origtii of the Germanic and Scandiimviaii Language**/ p. 191—(ISIG), 

The 



Latin 


The first two of the shove four lines ere^ as you will sde*'*^ 

SuTAa^itoranHtxtajanuaylaxufirtntii 
Audiat exclnsi ver^ r^ceptus amoiu^ 

which will be found in our editions of Ovid, Amor. 1, viii. *t*t : the 
two latter— 

Janitor ad dantis vigiltt, sipulsat inanU 
Surdtfs in obdttctam somniot usque seram-^ 

are still extant in Propertius (iv. v. 47), where the printed copies have 
pulset; the orthography of the accusative danfidt in the thiid line of the 
inscription is a conclusive evidence of the practice of the best ages of 
I^tmity in that particular respect. 

* You perhaps remember hearing a person say to his friend in the 
Corso at Rome, ** lo non sono grande, e la mia mogHe h piccola; ci6 
noil ostante, i mici figli sono proprii granatieri and a similar some¬ 
what ludicrous intimation of the conjugal infidelity, 

PjftSiol T€ yopoti rtxva S* o0kct* 4otK6Ta irarpft 

which is now the curse of Italy, is presented on this wall by the fol¬ 
lowing 






Zeiema* 

Jiiulier ferebaijilium simulem sni; 
iVre meus est, uec mi simulut, sed vellem esset mens, 

Et ego vol^Kxm ut meus esset* 

m 

which requires no other explanation than the ?/ KoXbr^ okku rtXp reVro 
yovtvtrty iffa of Nossis, or the Lmidanliir simili prole puerperte of 
Horace-*—pp- 17, 18. 


In conclusion, the Doctor says very judiciously :— 

*We are furnished by these fragments with some curious evidence 
concerning the poetical taste, pervading, as it seems, the lower orders 
of the people of the period to which they belong. We receive from them 
some information, too, concerning the orthography and written cha¬ 
racters commonly in use in this part of Italy during the Augustan age. 
Wc are supplied with a solution in the negative to the question whether 
a cursive character was employed in the writings of tluit period. We 
are. enabled to prove, against the theories of L. Aretiuo, Cardinal 
Bembo, Strozza, and the learned Scipio Maffci, that the vernamdar 
language of that era did not differ, as they maintain, from the learned 
dialect; and that no dialect, as they imagine, similar to the modern 
Italian, was then familiarly in use. ^ 

/'There is one point^more. You will perhaps inquire V^ether there 
are not Gther specimens of a different character, which, from their 
nature, f feel It right to suppress* There are \ and heamM I suppress 

them, 
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7^. 

them, it is due to the cause of truth,, ivhich even these trifles server not 
only to confess, but openly to avow this; for a more important inference 
than any of those to which I have just alluded may be drawn from these 
instancy. 1 do not conceal their existence; far from it; I profess 
gratitude to God, by whose wonderful order this city was overwhelmed, 
for their yexy preservation during so many centuries to this day; Who 
laments the existence of such writers as Catullus, Juvenal, and Martia] ? 
Who would annihilate them? Nay, did not, in their works, the pas¬ 
sages still survive which are similar to the instances of which I speak 
as found in this place, blended with efforts of mental vigour, of acute¬ 
ness, and of poetical power, which those authors exhibit, a man might 
perhaps wish that he himself had lived in an age eminent for all the 
luxurious accomplishments which art and intellect could supply. But 
these passages forbid him; they dispel the delusion which wit and 
poetry might produce; they are the dead bones that whiten on the isle 
of the Sirens; they remind him bow and from what he has escaped. 
And so in this city of Pompeii, surrounded as wc are hy the brilliant 
productions of painting and sculpture, beautiful even in decay, and by 
the exquisite remains of the soft refinements with which its ancient in¬ 
habitants charmed their voluptuous hours, we might be dazzled by their 
fascination, and almost wish tha^we had lived as contemporaries with 
them. But the inscriptions to which I allude warn us against this; 
they show us with what moral depravity these graceful era^llishments 
were allied. Therefore we neither envy them, nor are we prone to 
believe that man*s Art or Intellect will ever reform the world. We uo 
longer indulge in such a dream, nor question the justice of Providence 
which buried Pompeii in the dust-* 


Aut. \L-L{/e and Correspondence*of David Ilame, from the 
Dapers baiueatked by his Nejdiew to the Royal Society of jSt/tn- 
hnryh and other original Sources. By John Hill Burton, Esq. 
J'hlinburgh, 2 vols. 8vo. 1846. 

T^HEN in a recent number (Quart. Rev. March, 1844) we 
adverted to the light that might be derived for the literary 
character of Hume from the collection of his correspondence 
in the hands of the Edinburgh Royal Society, and to the difflculty 
W'hich would probably be found in making sufficient extracts 
without offending public feeling, we were not aware that the work 
was then actually in progress, and that an editor had been cou¬ 
rageous enough to set himself to the task of compiling a Life of 
Hume from these authentic materials. It would have been satis¬ 
factory for those who want to have the whole truth, if the editor 
could have iaid that all the correspondence was placed at his dis¬ 
posal ; but as the matter stands, we must be contented with Mr. 
Burton's assurance that'there is no passage which he felt any 

inclination 








QT; ite ,(; 9 Pji;i^ttee» we Apph}, ^Ue ^pedi^ncy pV spqli hAt trust, 

|f.^tnej,^iYex^^saUsiie4,of .Mr. sense aqd 9 nd 

t}]ffit ,^e 4wte .above converting ibe reUcs pf tlie Aeid Into in- 
slx^^qn^^^or seryi*^ ainfsJr pqrjposes of any sort, ihere should 
hav&.l^een no ' denial ,of .the use ’ of any materials which might 
teyip^to Uliistrate his, subject. . By acting as they have done^ these 
gentlett^n, have not only made themselves responsible for tire 
perfect, propriety of everything which is here prlnted> but they 
haye le.(t a suspicion of something remaining belund which ap- 
peare,d tp them objectionable, but which i^igbt throw lighten 
qtue^tiops that have been mooted and are still interesting. We 

matter. After all, the suppressions may 
bq, trifling—of coarse expressions or personalities—which, liow^ 
ever, mi^t have been safely trusted to the discretion of an editor, 
j^ut, in reference to a report formerly noticed in this Review^ on 
which Lord Brougham commented in his sketch of Hume, and 
to which Mr, Burton also alludes in his preface, we cannot but 
rcfuark that Hume's letters to Dr. Robertson, which were partially 
^ed by Dugald Stewart in his life of Robertson, and which must 
at ^bat .time have formed part of the correspondence in the pos¬ 
session of Baron Hume, are not now in the collection submitted 
to Mr. Burton's .examination; nor has this Editor found there or 
elseiyhere a single scrap of Robertson's letters to JIumc (vol. ii. 

p..4S),.. ^ ^ ■ 

j,.\Ve hayc said that the editor of a life of Hume had a diflicuU 
tas^rr-difBcult iu what wasfo be brought forward, and doubly diiH- 
cult in what was to be passed over. To reconcile the natural 
partiality of a biographer for his subject, with the honesty pf a 
true oud faithful historian; to avoid all concealment or pallladon 
of ^rors and false doctrines, while the public eye must not be 
insulted by their defence; these were the difficulties and dangers 
that .must have been apparent to any one contemplating the 
On the other hand, we can fancy few things more likely to excite 
thq amjbiition of a young man of letters living in Edinburgh, than 
the ofl^ of access to a large and hitherto unused store pf materials 
for the b^graphy of David Hume. His life has many points of 
interest^ from the society in which he mixed as well as the pecu- 
Bhtities of his personal character; and his writings are in them¬ 
selves too remarkable, and have exercised too great an influence 
00 the opinions of mankind, not to be worthy pf the most careful 
and critical study. 

Mr.^Burton has/ive tlunk> ac^^ittqd flimlelf very 
> . . -qr^ditably. 
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creditaM)^. Wfe do ndt Witti &f 

inoraTf an^ ^jiollticaX qi^iotis^ lii^ !6caT^^^tiaiced iSivkt 

now and tkdA provoke a ifclntTe; hxa dlodon^ thotign ixi denem 
unaffected, and occasionally Tigotptis, is bleniished not seMom by 
vcibosity and clumsiness; b)it he has* the merit of diligence, iin4 
carries conviction of his honesty and dindout*, and w^muSt itsy,^i€ 
has performed the most delicate pait of his task trith & mote 
pletc avoidance 6f offence than we could kavc thought p6s^ihl<^. * ’ 

As a collection of Humfe^s papers this bobk is 'extfeUi^ly’valh- 
able* It is true that tbey do not tell us much moire of his lifb, 
that is, of the events of his life, thah we knew befote. Yet 
graphical sketch written q;^en by the subject of it himself, add 
penned with all the blmplicity and giace which Hume has thrOtrfi 
into his * own life/ affords but meagre food for study and refleb^iy]^, 
when compared with a collection like this of his lette'ts^ and 
journals and scrap-books, setting forth the drcaqis and aspirations 
of the boy, the opinions and feelings, the loves and hatreds, tbc 
MOWS of life, the successes and disappointments of the man, all in 
the fresh colouis and of the size and importance ihaf neatness 
gives. 

* Da\ id Hume was born at Edinburgh on the 26th of April, 17I1-* 
He was the second son of a good gentleman’s family, though much 
too poor to afford anything like a provision for a second sOn. He 
perhaps had in him to the last something of the usual pedigree- 
\ anity of the northern gmtillAtre ; but he inherited also the heSt 
patrimony of Scotch younger children, careful frugality and a 
proud determination of independence. Whether mainly from'tho 
circumstances of the country at that time, which opeUed'iew 
channels for enterpiise and the occupation of youth, or from his 
natural disposition, his talents weic not devoted tC any active 
pursuit or profession. In the multitude of bis letters and tecol-* 
lections Hume never mentions a school or a teacher of his youth, 
nor dwells at all upon the time which most men love to look back 
upon as that which gives a colour to their after-life. He giVeS tut 
to understand only that he was a grave, bobkish boy, and that tvhcti 
he had run through the paltry course of academical educ^ti<iii 
which Edinburgh then afforded, he took to philosophise krid build 
castles after his own device. At sixteen, he writes to a friend a 
letter which his biographer thinks a very remarkable one:-*- ^ ‘ 

‘ Just now I am entirely confined to myself and library for diversion;. 
Since^ vre part(ri— 

■ - - ■ ea sola VOluptas, 

SolaTnehquC mali—^ 

And indeed to me they are not^ a small one: for T tske no more of 
than t please; for I hate task-reading, aild I diversify them at pleasure 

—sometimes 
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nome^Unefl a philoBophar, sometimes a poefr^which tbange is not 
unpleasant nor di&serviceable neither; for what will more surely en¬ 
grave upon my mind a Tusculau disputation.of Cicero’s De ^gritudine 
Lenienda, than an Eclogue or Qeorgick of Virgirs ? The philosopher’s 
wise man and the poet’s husbandman agree in peace of mind, in a 
liberty and independency on fortune, and contempt of riches, power, 
and glory. Everything is placid and quiet in both : nothing perturbed 
or disordered. 


At secura quies, ct tiescia fallere vita- 

Speluncec, vivique lad; at frigida Tempc, 

Mugitusque bourn, mollesque sub arbore somnos 
Non absint» 

* These lines will, in my opinion, come rfothing short of the instruction 
of the finest sentence in Cicero: and is more to me, as Virgil’s life is 
more the subject of my ambition, being what I can apprehend to be 
more within my power. For the perfectly wise man, that outbraves 
fortune, is surely greater than the husbandman who slips by her; and, 
indeed, this pastoral and Saturnian happiness I have in a great measure 
come at just now. I live like a king, pretty much by myself, neither 
full of action nor perturbation ,—molles somnos. This state, however, I 
can foresee is not to be relied on. My peace of mind is not sufficiently 
Confirmed by philosophy to withstand the blows of fortune. This great¬ 
ness and elevation of soul is to be found only in study and contemplation 
—this can alone teach us to look down on human accidents.*—vol. i. 
p.. 14. 

Now we do not say that this is a piece of mere affectation^ 
though its being found in draft savours somewhat of a school exer¬ 
cise ; for what boy keeps copies of his real confidential letters 
to hia schoolfellows ? We allow it may have been a good deal 
what at the time was passing in the lad’s mind; and those day¬ 
dreams of poetry and even early attempts at stoicism are not so 
rare among youths of secluded habits and misdirected education as 
Mr. Burton supposes. Undoubtedly they axe not for good; and 
with a less vigorous nature of mind or of body, the indulgence 
would have produced upon Hume its accustomed penalty. But 
he wanted some of the stuff that goes to the composition of 
a visionary. From his youth upwards he was devoid alike of 
passion and imagination, and it needed little effort to give him 
that control of himself which it was his first object to obtain. 
His biographer, with all his pains, cannot satisfy himself that 
be ever felt the least access of love, and all the perturbations of 
his mind seem to have been never much removed from that 
equability which he perhaps fancied he had by laudable efforts 
schooled himself into. He seems to have had no sympathy with 
rpral pursuits and pleasures. His Arcadian longings never 
passed beyond the study of the Eclogues. ^ It docs not apj>car 

from 
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from any incident in his life or allusion in his letters that he liad 
ever really admired a picture or a statue/ (vol. ii. p. 134.) 

.Hume himself tells us he * was seized very early with a passion 
for literature, which was the ruling passion of his life and a great 
source of his enjoyments i* but it was not a mere taste for literature 
in the abstract. He very early set his affections on literary dis¬ 
tinction ; his craving was— 

‘ What shall I do to be for ever known. 

And make the age to come mine own ? ' 

Like a mightier spirit, he assuredly felt * that inward prompting 
that by labour and intense study, joined with the strong propen¬ 
sity of nature, he might perhaps leave something so written to 
after-times as they should not willingly let it die/ He devoted 
himself very seriously to study, and at an age when other men are 
just girding themselves to the fight of life, he was meditating lucu*' 
brations in philosophy with which he should one day found a 
scliool, and astonish the world. With such a settled scheme in 
prospect, he successively threw aside the study of the law, to 
which no doubt his relations had destined him, and the mercantile 
profession, with a view to which he spent a few months of 1734 
(ann. mtat. 23) at Bristol. 

His visit to Bristol marks the era of an undated letter to a 
'physiciany whom the editor conjectures to have been the eccentric 
Hr, Cheyne ‘ and it is to the draft of this letter preserved by Hume 
that we owe the very curious proof that, with all his natural cool¬ 
ness of temperament and acquired composure of mind, the youtig 
Sceptic had by no means escaped utterly the maladies which 
overworking the brain usually inflicts on the general physical 
system :— 

* You must know then that, from my earliest infancy, I found always 
a strong inclination to books and letters. As our college education in 
Scotland, extending little lurthcr than the languages, ends commonly 
when we are about fourteen or fifteen years of age, I was after that left 
to my own choice in my reading, and found it incline me almost equally 
to books of reaeoning and philosophy, and to poetry and the polite 
authors. Every one who is acquainted either with the philosophers or 
critics, knows that there is nothing yet established in either of these two 
sciences, and that they contain little more than endless dispute^ even in 
the most fundamental articles. Upon examination of these^l found a 
certain boldness of temper growing in me, which was not inclined to 
submit to any authority in these subjects, but led me to seek out some 
new medium, by which truth might be established. After much study 
and reflection on this, at last, when I was about eighteen years of age, 
there seemed to be Opened up to me a new scene of thought, which 
transported me beyond measure, and made me, with an ardour natural 
to young men, throw up every other pleasure or business to apply en^ 
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*lirily'to law/whieh^Waa Ae Business 

think of no 9%,W>I 

jorfune^ ip the worlo, put^that of a scnoIaT and pnp(Mo^hGi:> ,I y*p^ 
|PUjpite)y Jiappy in tois course of life for some months j about 

be^^iuain^ September, ll29, all my ardour seemed m a moipent 
io be ^;(t^nguii^hed» and I could no longer raise my mind if> that pitch* 
wh^K fprioetly gave me such excessive pleasure. I felt no uneasiness 
vijrtt of spijits,*when I laid aside my book; and tberelore never 
^me^ined uiere was any Bodily distemper in the case* but that my cold- 
proceeded from a laziness of temper* which must be overcome b^ 
jTc^d^oa^ling my application. In this condition I remained for nine 
moptns^ very uneasy to myself* os you may well imagine* but without 
growing any worse* which was a miracle lucre was another particular* 
which contributed* more than anything, to waste my spirits and bring on 
me t^is distemper* which was* that having lead many books of morality* 
such as Cicero* Seneca* and Plutarch* and being smit with their beautiful 
^r^resentatious of virtue and philosophy* I undertook the impiovcraent 
of my temper and will* along with my reason and understanding. I was 
continually fortifying myself with reflections against death, and povcity, 
and shame* and pain* and all the other calamities of life- ThcbC no 
doubt are exceeding useful, when joined with an acUve life, because the 
occasion being presented along with the reflection* works it into the soul* 
and makes it take a deep impiession ; but m solitude they serve to little 
oAer purpose than to waste the spirits, the force of the mind meeting 
with no resistance, but wasting itself in the air* like our arm when it 
mtlBses its aim. This, however* I did not learn but by experience* and 
till I had already ruined my health, though I was not sensible of it. , • . 
I * I now began to take some indulgence to myself; studied moderately* 
afl$ only when I found my spirits at their highest pitch, leaving off be- 
1 was weary, and trifling away the icst of my time in the best 
manner I could. In this way* 1 lived with satisfaction enough; and on 
^^ttiy'^return to town n^xt wdntcr found my spirits very much recruited* so 
that* though they sank under me in the higher flights of genius* yet I 
was aide to make considerable progress in my former designs. I was 
^ very tegular in my diet and way of life from the beginning, and all that 
wibtet made it a constant rule to ride twice or thrice a-week* and walk 
cveiy day. For these reasons, I expected, when I returned to the 
countfy, and could renew my exercise with less interruption* that I 
would perfectly recover. But in this I was much mistaken; for next 
summer, about May, 1731, there grew upon me a very ravenous appe¬ 
tite, and as quick a digestion* which 1 at first took for a good symptom* 
and was very much surprised to And it bring back a palpitation of heart* 
which 1 bad felt very little of before. This appetite* however, had an 
effect very unusual* which was to nourish me extremely ; so that in six 
^Weeks’ time* I passed from the one extreme to the other; and being 
before tall* lean, and raw-boned* became on a sudden the most sturdy, 
robust^ healthful-like fellow you have seen* with a ruddy Complexion 
and a cheerful countenance. In excuse for my riding* and'^fcare of my 
iiefllth, f always said that I was afraid of consumptioti* which was rea¬ 
dily 
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cllly believed by njy looks, but now everybody coogratplati^ me upon 
my thorough rj^overy, . ‘ ; 

^ Thus 1'have ^iveii you afutl account df tb^ conditlod of my b^y; 
and without staying to' ask pardon, as I ought io 'do, fof so* tecbouji a 
story, shall explain to you how my mind stood all this titne^ which bn 
every occasion, especiuny in this alstettiper, have a vei^ neat eobne^ioti 
together. Having now time and leisure to cool my inflamed imagina¬ 
tion, 1 began to consider seriously how I should proceed in xny ]^i!o- 
sophical inquiries. 1 found that the moral philosophy transmitted to un 
by aniiquity laboured under the same iaconvenience tlv^t b^ been 
ioiind in their natural philosophy, of being entirely hypothetl<^, and 
depending more upon invention tlian experience: every onC consufted 
hib f.vncy in erecting schemes of virtue and of happiness, without legard- 
iii£» human nature, upon wdiich every moral conclusion must depend. 
Tins, theiefore, I resolved to make iny principtil study, and Che source 
from winch I would Jei ive every truth in criticism us well as morality. 

I belie ve it is a certain fact, that most of the pluloso'phcra who have gone 
before us have been overthrown by the greatncb.s of their genius, and 
that little more is lequired to make a man succeed lu this study, than 
to throw off' all prejudices either for his own opinions or for those of 
others. At least this is all I have to depend on for the truth of my 
reasonings, which T have multiplied to such a degree, that within these 
three years, I find 1 have tcribbled many a ipiiie of paper, in which 
tlicre la nothing contained hut my own inventions. This, with the 
reading nio&t of the celebrated hooks in L^ntin, French, and JBnglish, and 
accpuring the Italian, you may think a Rufflcient busuiCbs for one in jg^er* 
feet health, and so it would, had it been done to any purpose; b^t my 
di«icase was a cniel cncumlirance on me. I tbund that 1 was no^ able 
to follow^ out any train of thought, by one continued stretch of view^init 
by repeated interiuptions, and by refreshing my c)c from time to time 
upon other objects. Yet with this incoiiventcuce I have collected tfio 
rude materials for many volumes ; but in reducing these to words, when 
one must bring the idea he comprehended in gioss, nearer to liiui, so as 
to contemplate its minutest paits, and keep it tte.adily in his eye, so as 
to copy these parts in order,—this 1 found impracticable fur me, nor 
were my spirits equal to so severe an eui]>lo 3 ment. Here lay my greatest 
calamity. T had no hopes of delivering my opinions with such elegozice 
and neatness as to draw 8^ me the attention of the wotld, and I would 
rather live and die in obscurity than produce them maimed und imper¬ 
fect. 

‘ Such a miserable disappointment I scarce ever remember to have 
heard of. The small distance betwixt me and perfect health mokes me 
the more piicasy in my piescut situation. It 5a a weakness”rather than 
a lowness of spirits which troubles me, and there seems to be as great a 
dilFereuce betwixt my distemper and common vapours, os betwixt va¬ 
pours and madness. I have noticed in the writings of the French 
mystics, and in those of our fanatics here, that when they give a history 
of the situation of their souls, they mention n coldness and desertion of 
the d^iirit, which frequentlj' returns; and some of them, at the begin- 
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tkingy have been tormented with it many years. As this kix^d of devo- 
thste difpends^entir^ on the ferroe of passion, and'contte^hentl^ of the 
anleddllBjntitSj I have* often thought that their case and niitie'wGre pretty 
P^FAUc^i and,that their rapturous admirations might dtseoraposo the 
fi4»^C pfthe neryes and brain, as much as profound redootions, mkl that 
warmth or enthusiasm which is inseparable from them. 

^ *,poTVever this may be, I have not come out of the cloud so well as 
they con^monly tell us they have done, or rather began to despair of 
evet ^dcovering. To keep myself from being melancholy on so dismal 
a prospect, my only secuiity w^as in peevish reflections on the vanity of 
the,world and of all human glory; which, however just sentiments they 
n^^y.bc esteemed, I liave iouud cun never be sinceie, except in those 
who are possessed of them. Being sensible that all my philosophy 
would never make me contented in iny present situation, I began to 
roi^se up myself; and being encouraged by instances of recovery from 
worse degrees of this distemper, as well as hy the assurances of my 
physicians, I began to think of something more clfectual than I had 
hitherto tried. I tbund, that as there are two things very^bad for this 
distemper, study andicUemss, so there are two things very good, bnsi* 
ness and diveraiou ; and that my whole time was spent betwixt the bad, 
with little or no share of the good. For this reason I resolved to seek 
out a more active life ; and though I could not qmt my pretensions in 
learning but with my Isbi breath, to lay them aside for some time, in 
onder the more eflfectunlly to resume them. Upon examination, I 
found my choice confined to two kinds of life, that of a travelling go- 
vQrnor, and that of a merchant. The first, besides that it is in rome 
respects on idle life, was, 1 found, unfit for me ; and that because from 
a sedfiutary and retired way of living, from a bashful temper, and from 
a .narrow fortune, I had been little accuatomod to general companies, 
and had not cmifidence and knowledge enough of the world to pubh my 
foytUn^f or to be serviceable in that way. 1 therefore fixed my choice 
upon a merchant; and having got recommendation to a considerable 
trader iu Bristol, I am just now hastening thither, with a rcsolulion to 
foj^get‘'myself, and every thing that is jiaat—to engage myself, as far as 
is possible, in that course of life—and to toss about the world, from tixe 
one pole to the other, till I leave this distemper behind me. 

•As I am come to Ixmdon in my way to jSiistol, I have resolved, if 
possible, to get your advice, though 1 should take this absurd method of 
procuring it. All the phjsicians ^ have consulted, though very able, 
could never enter into my distemper; because not lieing |>er&ona of great 
learning beyond their own profession, they were unacquainted wilh 
these moliyiis of tlie mind. Your fame pointed you out as the propeiest 
person to resolve my doubts, and I was determined to have somebody’s 
opinion, which I could rest ujion in all the varieties of fears and hopes 
incident to so lingering a distemper.’—p. 31. 

Wbat the nnsxver to tins letter was, we do not learn, tMt even 
whcHher it was ever sent. Hume soon fled from Bristol and its 
ledgers. He bad recovered his health—and then spent three 

3 'cavs 
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ye9x^,xtku.lfjtfffiise, AcqtuiviQg. l<ti^ag&» conv^rBxng^ wHhi> ihe^ 
Ja$=^i(s of JU^'Fleche^ 8tud}it:i^ the tnitadei of tfac^ Abb4f PorisV^ 
and conapo^ng his 'Treatiseof Human Nature/ • Afterpasiis^i 

three years VewUereeablj in that coumry, I came tn^er tb Lohdbir^ 
in 1737/ . . - -..M- 

His first transaction with a bookseller is characteristic. Anibn^, 
the MSS. to which Mr. Bffirton has had access, is on<? beaming, 
the following title: — , 


‘Articles of agreement, made, concluded, and agreed niion the 26th' 
day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred-' 
and thirty-eight, and in the twelfth year of the reign of our sovereign^' 
lord King George the Second,—between David Hume of Lancaster^^ 
Court of the one part, and John Noone of Cheapside, Loudon,' bObfc-'* 
seller, of the other part/ 

‘ By this very precise document, it is provided that “ the said DavM ' 
Hume shall and will permit and suffer the said John Noone to have* * 
hold, and enjoy, the sole property, benefit, and advantage of printing'and'' 
publishing the first edition of the said book, not exceeding one thousand ' 
copies thereof,*’ The author, in return, receives 50/., and twelve bound^ 
copies of the book. The transnetion is on the whole creditable to the '* 
d^cerninent and liberality of Mr. Noone. It may be questioned, 
vwifether, in this age, when knowledge has spread so much wider, and‘\ 
money is so much less valuable, it would be easy to find a bookseller, ' 
who, on the ground of its internal merits, would give 50/. for an edition 
of anew metaphysical work, by (in unknown and young author, botn'* 
and brought up in a remote part of the empire- These articles refer to '■ 
the first and second of the three volumes of the “ Treatise of Huuiah 
Nature and they were accordingly published in January, 1739. 
They include Book I. Of the Understanding,’* and Book IL Of-’* 
the Passions.” *—vol. i. p, 65, 

j > 

Hume was twenty-seven—self-educated^ or educated by books 
alone; brought up in solitude; reasoning much with himself; care-.- 
less of the prejudices of others; full of courage ; confident of his . 
powers; with the whole feelings of his nature concentrated in a 
passion for literary fame. He felt no compunctious visitings at the > 
thought of abolishing a creed and establishing a paradox, but i 
ceived his fifty pounds, and hoped to startle the world and to become 
a man of mark. We do not say he wrote contrary to his opinibtis ;* 
but to throw upon the world a book of crude unweighed phiios<||||^^'^, 
tampering in such perilous matter, is but little less crimSM.'; 
riume lived to see something of this, and to regret his juvenile ,, 
performance. He was anxious that it should be forgotten, and 
complained of the injustice of judging him by its contents (p* 9S). 
At the .Umc^ however, he was only disappointed that it product ^ 
so little sensation, * It fell/ he says, ' still-born from the press / !: 
but yet he published an additional volume three years afterwards, 
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jj^as sqon* *^aYlo(l uix>p l*or a second Itkvas^il tinr^a- 

sohkblo philosopfuT wiio could liOpd t(Tc mofif ' * * ' 

^Upop XhU book, nhich contains the whiale cnsence’uf Huitic's 
Pbil osoj^>hjj anmmnced \\i[h the raslinr^^ ’dnd all the 

do^iipitisiii Vi iih,winch’ he aftcrwaldS repfda^lierf others, tre shall 
not uwoij. We think Ills hio^raphet is mistaken in calling it 
* tjic soUtai^ labour of one innuK* It iita}’ be so as Te)>ards its 
^fl.ihoiaiion and stjlc; bpt Iluini^ has himself told us of his pre¬ 
vious veadin", an<l it utmld not be difficult to trace Ins sjstem to 
it^ bonicp those btndles. With vc£faid to the piinciples evohed 
ip the ‘Tieatise/ the IkhiL is now found onl^ on the shelf of the 
:jnc^ph^sit iau and s< holai ; and we shall nbt, Ue hope, be misun- 
deistooil when we %enluie to icflfaid it as a ineie metaphysical 
e\c^citation, a spcH'ulation pi<ibahly not intended and certainly 
not at all calculated to aflet t hnnian life or condutt. It is in truth .i 
piclty, plulosophic.d pu/zlc—a<le\cr, de\teions orjifunienlation 
foi what c\eiy one feds to be untrue, and the coinpletest pioof of 
w hu h couhl ney ei alter the i onduci upon nnv cognate or dep<w!eiit 
suhjc<,t. lie embays to }ii4)ye by an evaininalion of tlie mind th it 
upthing Is known, <ind in a cuiious rude to dcmonstiate that 
, not)nzig bas been or can be demonstratdd. Such an uniyeisal 
sceptycisni scaicely tan merit seiions discussion. ITowcycrdan- 
f»eu>us foi shallow dostinaUbts y\ho t()«>k the flist pioposiiions, and 
would not woik out the neccssaiy coiollarj, it is not v'^erv apt to 
, ip^blead sane thinkeis, when the lads ot leyelation and the 
dof pineb of 1 elision arc placed on the same loundatinn of belie! 
y\ith tpe knowledge yyc obtain fiom the higlic’st human testuiion} 
oi our oyvn e\peiicncc', and with the conclusions of malhematic.il 
science. '*^'lie idealist, when he lias inPst successfully argued that 
w/t have* no pioof of the existence of matter, does liot the IcsS 
i trust Lis liouse on the solid toundation of the earth. I'he wildtst 
fimneist did not itally doubt that Cjcsar once lived in Rome— 
that the spn will lise lii-monow—that the squaie of the bjpo- 
thenuse is equal to the sum of the squares of the oppObiic sides. 
In all those niatteis man is satisfied to act upon thC kne/wtedge 
aiismg fioin testimony, experience, and inathematical demonstia- 
tiou; and he need not wondei or complain that he has no higher 
or clearer knowledge of the tiuths of religion than tliC^iighest 
that his mind is capable of, * * 

The criticism of Hume’s 'Ticatisc’ in the Rdviow* called ^The 
1 Ilstory of the Works of the l^eariied,* is such a mixtefre tff C^ilsme 
and saicasin, with a pio»nostuation of fultfie tliat il'lias 

liecn thought to he the ]Oint coiitrihatiou of tyvo aii^tlidrS, The 
anrcilote o^ lluine'syiolent lagc oh occasion of it, Uftaeking 

the ’uuTutky publisher swbid m Land/ ivas ’nbf after 

his 







hi* itW-ltU i:;‘4^«lop Rfv^,,’ _y, }y. 200>. Mi ^ l^^ui ion .h,b -hei os 
il, aiul Ills lj!^p|;^hisumdc^^ r^asc^Hs f*>r ui$ di&c^edit uljSoVyJ^io- 
babl^.il ^>r\,{TpjCp» liJ.L s \ \ *' ' / 

TUo * ^£s^3ijt, .Mt^rai an4. l^otUicj^tr^wyio ^ubli4ied^Ih i/li 
' } be ^oik/ Sid^s f^\ouvai>^} ieicl\c(l, and ^of>n niadt> 

jiieentuel^ Jqi^t fqtmcy di^apjxnntinqnt. I t/nilfniicd with 
my mother and blotter* l1|c cqnntM, niut m ibitllmViocA- 
>4.1041 the knoifvledge ol the language, >^hicb X had too 

jimch ne^leitcd ip my ^ JTIc soonbonc\cjj Kinoxed 

to Ldaiburgb, and among lus bi^t fippeaiancos is an endeatoui 
to obtain the profciksotblup of inox.il philosophy in thaipiihexsM^, 
about Chiistmas m 171f« 1^1^^ fiiends L^d sqnic infiiirnce nilh 

ibc town touncil, nho 1)^ a slr.iuge aiiaugcniont ate tho |Kiti< iis 
(how would the ^ heads oi houses’ like to sit uiulei the direttiou 
and patronage of the iiiav^t ^'i^d .ddexmen of Oyfoid"^) , btit'tffe 
JJ uhes bethought them ot the • .ims unLiituiii’ of the Ihcsinlieijy ot 

I diubingh, and iii iVpid, 171 >> appointed another to the y.u.iiit 

ciiiii ot lalix^s ' 

Passing o\ei Iliuxie’b attendance on Loid Annaud de^ an nii- 
hipp} i34>bl<?jnan who, among nioie seiious lirn/ie.s, had a rage 
loi lueratnie and fincicd a litemy Keeiici,’— i (haj>t?i in the 
]>hilosophei s life which we think h.is ht^en minecesaiiil> dwelt 
upoxi,— and tuinxng with some slight disgust liom the bit kc tings 
ot luU’icsted couiui^ions and IIuine\ pertxuaciuus r lalin of 7»V 
instead ol 37/ 10»s , which he piessed hist b^ the inHiurtce qf fns 

II lends, and thill h} llu Cats <?f law ,— we come to c|u c^ct\t t(iit 
had much iniJiietKe on his tiUuxp life* In 1716 

he was invitid to act as seciutai) to Geneial St Claii, who was 
going 10 coutniaxxd of an exjx'ditiou intended foi C^uiiuVa, hut 
viluiiiatelj sent ‘to seek ad\<ntuifs’ on the coast of hi in(e, and 
which 1 exulted in the unhappA and lU-^nianaged atlcuipL at Qni- 
beioo Bay. ‘Such a lommtu adventure and such a burr;^ I 
have not Uc.irdoi before. I he oHu e is vc rj gc iiteel—ten sbiHuigs 
a d ly, jieicjjuisitcs, and no cypen^cs ’— (p :iOS ) The (ieiuial 
upon whom lluine attended is not known loi any feats of aims, 
but has a di*^^tnctiun oi n didicient kuuh and one of w{ilc1i !^cot- 
land, with all it> canuon and alleged coldness, has luiulsht d othci 
instances. * He was llie seiund son of Ileiny laird St Clan. 
Ills elder biolhei, being engaged in the rebellion of 171o, was 
4ttanited by actol Tailiauxcx^t. The father left the fainiK ^states 
tn.Clqnci^l St. f^lgii^ who with a genc^'ous de\otion to the here- 
diboy principle, copAcjod them to bis cider brother, on tint 
gcntionia^ obtaining a pax don and a siatqtoiy removal of the clis 
abjihiies of jhe attnindei/—fp 210 ^ 

On Ins return fxoin this e^pcdltion of which be ioft an account 
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a few scraps from his memorandum boolc, lM>tU of 
inti verse. A " character,' which, not in Kis Hahd^ but 
Corrected here and there by him/ is suggested to be his own, 
the following touches :— 

* 1. A very good man, the constant purpose of whose life is to do 
mpehief, 

2- Fancies he is disiuterested because he substitutes vanity in place 
all dthcr passions- 

* '4. Licentious in his pen, cautious in his words, still more so in liis 

^actions. ^ 

' * 7- Exempt from vulgar prejudices, full of his own, 

‘13. An enthusiast without religion, n philosopher who despairs to 
attain truth.'—(p. 226.) 


If this, with other parts of the same exercise, could really be 
established as at any time Hume's estimate of liiinsclf, it would 
indeed be very curious—and no doubt the article about vanity 
"tallies Well with an anecdote quoted in our last Number from the 
^'Livtes of the Lindsaysbut w^e confess that we cannot but think, 
if intended for a character of him, it is the work of another; if 
drawn'by himself, it is his estimate of another. The verses we 
may pass by, with still more unconcern. Most of them are apo- 
er^hal, and none of them worth fathering. 

In 1748 he was again secretary with General St. Clair, in a 
'mission of espionage to Vienna and Turin. He writes to Os¬ 
wald :— 

* 

, ; ‘ I have got an invitation from General St. Clair, to attend him 
in bis new employment at the court of Turin, which I hope will prove 
:au agreeable, if not a profitable jaunt for me. I shall have an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing courts and camps; and if 1 can afterwards be so happy 
as to .attain leisure and other opportunities, this knowledge may even 
turn to account to me, as a man of letters, wdiich, I confess, has always 
been the sole object uf my ambition. 1 have long had an intention, in 
my riper years, of composing some history; and 1 question not but some 
greater experi^cc in the operations of the field, and the intrigues of the 
cabinet, will be requisite, in order to enable me to speak with judgment 
upon these subjects. But, notwithstanding of these fiattering ideas of 
futurity, as well as the present charms of variety, I must confess that I 
left home with infinite regret, where I had treasured up stores*of stutdy 
plans of thinking for many years. I am sure 1 shall not-be sO 
^ should have been had I prosecuted these. .But, in certain 
sitiiations, a man dares not follow his own judgment or refuse^ auoti 
offers, as these.'—(p-236..) . . - ? . J 

wrote a journal of his tout*, in letter^ to hi? brbther, i^icfi 

are 




arc feMii’flVrdindtkaW the aWence oJf all 

bV i^l^^ure ki the ^6ciati6.hsYir,y6mance- 
Vaa to inriore than any other river- " * I thinh,* he ‘.it 

is ai^ broad as from the foot of your hbuse^ to the oppoaTte 
of the river/ A castle in ruins—Drachenfels* or RolandseicHr-^lvvds^ 
not' worthy even of notice; a Gothic church was a barbarism,; apd 
he has left a letter descriptive of Cologne, in which the cathedral 
is not named- To be sure, he kissed (figuratively) the native 
earth of Virgil at Mantua; but Virgil w^as part of his creed, fte 
is delighted by no charms of scenery, excited by nci recollections 
older than the battle of Dettingcn; and yet he travelled, up the 
Rhine and down the Danube; through Styria, Carinthia^.,4t|d 
the "^ryrol; by the Laco di Garda to Mantua; through L<nnbardy 
to Turin. But from Dan to Beersbeba he found all barren. 

On his return to Britain in 1749, his mother was dead ; but he 
continued to live at Ninewells till bis brother’s marriage, two 
}'cars later, when he turned in bis mind various plans for an inde* 
pendent establishment, counting the cost with his accustomed 
caution. He vvas now forty. His happy, cheerful nature, and 
his maqly spirit of independence are brought out strikingly in the 
following letter (June, 1751) to the same friend to whom he cop- 
iided his earliest dreams of pastoral happiness and philosophy- 


‘ I might perhaps pretend, as well as others, to complain of fqrtime; 
hut I do not, and should condemn myself as unreasonable if I.did* 
While interest remains as at present, I have 50/. a-year, a hundred 
pounds uorth of books, great store of linens and fine clothes, and ne^ 
100/. in my pocket; along with order, frugality, a strong spirit of inde¬ 
pendency, good health, a contented humour, and an unabating love of 
studj'. In these circumstances I must esteem myself one of the happy 
and fortunate; and so far from being willing to draw my ticket ovn* 
again in the lottery of life, there are very few prices with which I would 
make an exchange. Ailer some deliberation, 1 am resolved to settle in 
Edinburgh, and hope I shall be able with these revenues to say with 
Horace— 


Est bona librorum et provisae frugis in annum 
Copia. 

Besides other reasons which determine me to this reafolution, I woiild 
not-^gotooftir away from my sister, who thinks she will soon f611oT^ nie| 
and in that case, we shall probably take up house either in Edinhutgh, 
Or the neighbourhood. And as she (my sister) can join 30/« a-yeai’ tO 
my stock, and brings an equal love of order and frugality; we doubt not 
to make our revenues answer. Dr, Clephane, who has tak^ up hotise^ 
is sp kind as to offer me a room in it; and two friends in Eainburgh 
have made me the same offer. But halving nothing to ask'or 'solicit^t 
LfOndon, I would not remove to so expensive a place; and am resolved 
tp kfw clj^^y|[ay:QbJ^g^tippsaod de^^cj^ncies, even.on thow? I lov^tho 
mo^t. 
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\M^koirsof D^id //riiwrfJ 


filltibiBiebt Ibf'thd cle&fgn^bBS'ai^nsoirn^ed, ho tfelkilistin’ 
iifo/'-.H i rcmuv«Stl'froni thc.country thoLm* l^nc; 

f9r *^ Wi^ 9f;)«ttersv 444)*.3‘i2. 
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,-*Whild he \fens abTbatl^in lT^lbvthbrehnd isincd froiu<tlw5' Loh'- 
tlon ^iress JIunui’s *.Inquiry icoricemiiig . 1-1 U0ian .Unddrfetnnd- 
iagi’-a i'e-<rt>oked dish of .tbc okl ' Treatise of Human Nature,’—n 
vvuh.Ahe ^ailditiou of lii$ 'Kssay on Miracles’ (ulnclii in tlus 
opinion of ]\lr. Burton, would have been less offensive with a diffe- 
; and during his residence at Ninewclls lie had amused 
hi^mfie]if> with composing a few personal and XHilitical squibs with 
which, ' waj& mightily pleasedr-^very laborious endeavours at 
drollery, most dull joking they are! (pp- 308,317-) In 17»51 he 
pia’blished llio < Inquiry concerning the IVinciples of Morals,’ 
Whieh'Mr. Burtoti styles 'the full development of his utilitarian 
and which, sajs Hinne, ^in my own opinion (who ought 
iiAf id judge on that subject) is of all my writings, lustoriial, 
philuWphical, or literary, inconijiarahly the best. It came uq- 
ndticed and lmol3sen'ed into the world.’ 

c wish Mr, Burton had used another word than Utilitarian 
for, ethical system. It sinac;ks too, strong of the school 

which,speks;to.prove its oiiginality by deforming our hanguagi*.. 
The ‘Inquiry’ is anything but a complete system—hut it is a 
very pleasing hook, We are not so often rousexl to question the 
author’s positions, perhaps because ikcre is less to ]>iove, and it- 
is' iiltite animated in sUle than liis earlier Work. It is not in its 
main docirine now, though the iuckIo of trealnient gives it that 
appearance; it would be indeed a reproach to philosophy to 
adriiitj that how for the first time it taught that all the kind 
and all the benevolent acts, all the better p^irts 

tifjpqtrflfftjurp, a,Vc useful to sucict 3 \ 

,,.Ijf,iittmciicould complain that the ' Inquiry’ came uunoUvc.4l.\ 
Intpi thci wavhh it vvnsnot so with the next production of Lis brain>,.- 
liis!' Political Discourses.’ ‘ the only work of mine that was suO-^ 
oessful'Oii the first ]>nblication. It was well received abroad and at 
h'mn^/ ' Of these lOssays Lord Brougham lias said, that ^ifuty 
combine almost ever}^ excellence which can belong to' such a per-^ : 
foxinaade :* they exhibit certainly clear reasoning, learihing; happy 
rhoicb'iif subjects^ elegance, precision, nnd vigour of langnagtifi 
nor,,caq,thc writer's originalily be denied, or tliat here^ tyQ;J^vc 
tbeantroductxon of a new and widely influential system of pctliltcfti 
attd politicaL economy. They were successful in* Britain; and v 
iitttncdiately and repeatedly translated into Fretif^; and 4ndetH.t‘^ 
acquired *iti that country for‘ themselves ' arid Tor aul%^' 

ifvueh ttibrd^popularity thrfri he eh^riyed tti lioiri^^^ 

,latUjtnpt of.,Hume .to. obtain 
,fjjRq soj^hy 




DO Uiavid Hvme^ 

rpariy;*' Willi frugality I can teach, I find, cleanliness, warmEth, light, 
plenty, and contentment. What would you have more ? Independence ? 
t have it in a supreme degree. Honour? that is not altogether wanting, 
(^raoc? that will come in time. A wife? that is none of the indispen- 
.eajble requisites of life. Books? that is one of them; and I have more 
than I can use. In short, I cannot find any blessing of consequence 
which I am not possessed of, in a greater or less degree; and without 
any great effort of philosophy, J may he easy and satisfied. 

‘ As there is no happiness without occupation, I have begun a work 
which wdll employ me several years, and which yields me much satisfac¬ 
tion. ’Tis a Histoiy of Britain, from the Union of the Crowns to the 
present time. I have already finished the reign of King Jamef. My 
friends flatter me (by this I mean tiiut they don’t flatter me) that I have 
succeeded. You know that there is no post of honour in the English 
I’arnassus more vacant than that of history. Style, jiulgincut. impar¬ 
tiality, care—everything is wanting to our historians; and even Rujun, 
during this latter jieriod, is extremely deficient. I make my work very 
concise, after the manner of the ancients. It divides into three very 
moderate volumes ; the one to end with the death of Charles the Fiist; 
the second at the Revolution: the third at the Accession, for I daie come 
no nearer the present times. The work will neither please the Duke of 
Bedford nor James Fraser; hut I hope it will please you aud posterity. 
Kriffin Etc dct. 

‘ So, dear Doctor, after having mended my ])cn, and hit my nalN, 1 
return to the narraliou of parliamentary factions, or court inlrigvics, or 
civil wars, and bid you heartily adieu.’—p. .'iH. 

This is the first intimation of his great undc^rtaking: but before 
adverting further to it w'e willingly turn to glance at Iluine's cor¬ 
respondents and the society ainoiig which he was now living. 

Hume’s early friends (several of whom w^ere, wo l>elii'Vc, his 
relations) the St. Claii's, Baron Mure, Oswald, Lord Glasgow, 
all-of them men of great intelligoncc—Sir Gilbert Elliot, whose 
letters confirm all our previous impressions of his admirable 
sense and accomplishment—were of such rank and connexions 
as would have secured liis admission to the highest circles of 
the metropolis of Scotland, so far as his fortune enabled him to 
live in them. One of his intimates, and, as we have understood, 
a very frequent con'espondent, was Patrli.k Lord Elibanlt—com¬ 
monly known as ' the clever Lord: ’ but of letters to that re¬ 
markable person the ll.S.E. collection has afforded no valuable 
specimen—and we see but one from bis Lordship to Hume—a 
noticeable blank. His military expedition bad thrown him into 
the intimacy of several other persons of a different class, but witll 
whom the philosopher assimilated with perfect case/ and cofl- 
tinued to live on terms of even greater familiarity than Vkith the 
civilians of his early correspondence. A bercroihbie, Edmonstonc, 
and ^Erskine were all soldiers of good birth, and of sufficient 

^ ♦ standing 



stax^ing^.in. their profession, to secure their position ia'thc best 
society. ; * r 

Another correspondent, with whom he seems to have become 
acquainted in the Quiberoii expedition, was Dr. John Cleplianc, 
to whom some of the most entertaininn: letters in this work are 
addressed. Clephane was, like Hume himself, a Scotchman of- 
family but no fortune, who had turned an unusually good education 
to account, first as travelling tutor to several young English noble- 
inen, and latterly as a practising physician la London. He was u 
very accomplished person, the friend and adviser of Dr. Mead in 
foiiping his collections of ancient and foreign art. But he never 
neglected his profession, and bid fair to rise high in it if he had 
not been prevailed upon to accept of a medical appointment in the 
expeditions against the coasts of France in 17o^, where he died, 
l^ortunatcly he had the habit of preserving his pajiers; and it is 
from a mass of varied correspondence with Italian virtuosi and 
eminent persons of Paris, that these letters of Hume are selected. 

Though the town of Edinburgh was so different, the coinpo- 
slllon and tone of its society, in the middle of last century, was nut 
unlike what it is known to be at the present day. There was the 
same body of the country squirearchy, with however a much larger 
sprinking of the nobility, who had not then got inured to London 
life. There were the same literary lawj'crs and scientific doctors. 
There was perhaps more claret drunk, ccrUuuly more drunk in 
clubs and taverns—for the general narrowness of domestic accom¬ 
modation as well as of fortune prescribed a very moclorate iuduL 
geuce of social domestic intercourse. The ladies were not, jicr- 
haps, in general so well educated as their great-grand-daughticrs; 
but there was much easy, unexjjensive, and yet refined s<jciety u}> 
those high common stairs,' in the ‘closes,’ and ‘ wynds,’ wheic a 
modern lawyer’s fine lady would find it impossible to breathe.. 

One element there was which is now, we believe, quite w^inting 
—a considerable admixture of the most emiueiit clergy of the 
national church, who then found it not inconsistent with theit* 
duties to give some part of their time to general society. J’hc 
beneficial' influence they exercised upon it may be readily under¬ 
stood ; but it was by no means greater than the good effects pro¬ 
duced ujK>u their own body by mixing on terms of equality and 
freedom with lavmcn at least as intelligent as themselves. 

A** 

The Presbyterian establishment is in not a few respects sin¬ 
gular among the churches of Christendom. T’he incitenients of 
t^eir clergy study, and its rewards, have, from a very early 
p^ibd at lea&t, be^n few and mean; and. the people, interdicting 
to the clergy, as they do to w’omen> all scholaslio learning, seem 
to have ^bad a prejudice against any accomplishments in :their 

ministers 
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niuVi^{iii?s ♦ ^Thvi*" fA'otigUt 14^1^ Skh^ht 

Uiat tfiV <^imbTfslj]^^jitj ^fvhlt'h' ht)^ in all i^nidat^jM^Irraf} A^^x> 

pds^^i^ kiid^ns effocnivo pv^rttshet'* ns iny/ had 
T)^>fo HairtKs* day btrdrfitf totiiaiHablc tlnoltglt Euto}>o as 
^ i^ii^ lUwktHM’ ihiiTch ^ ibis Wttr- 

jfiyrtnA ‘VrilJoiJ it, pit^VailMj thp toly Idfffning* of oliurcbaicn 
Mas “'ll ifi} lpHrtiijnf5r; artd the OrAy pnyr'<i in tbo Intteiy moic 
t ity'chujt'l^es—which lienehced were a<kIiiion<dly txi^eted 
fl)/' nie chahce of Irolclrn" HX the same time a Piofrssoi^s rhait 
m the UnnofMt;^. bu<h combiiniiou ol occlcbustical and atadr- 
Ih’i/cjii enioltfinmls has Mithm oui owu tune hern condorniicd as 
with the due discliarije ol ihe saned iunctiou and vo 
he fio\e the pinrticc has been m holly abohsheel ’^I'ho icsults ol 
ll^js ^<fo77n aic not Jet of course dnelopod Hut it so happened, 
iUJ^<n< the old sjsteni. tint at the tunc ne aic spprihiiig ol, the 
ol tAhubuigb numbered among tliem sonic intn asciiuncnt 
0 ^ (SiotVqd ha> piodu^cd, in \aiious biaiu hes ol intellectual exer¬ 
tion. Ain*>ng thosePxau q^al Robot tson Ibe Insloi nn, the leider ol 
the dOtaunaut (oi Mod>iati) paiU iii the Kiik and I)i.Rian, whoso 
leettnqs on rhotoiir and bellci* lelliob were once much csloeinod, 
though he IS now chioflv lememborcd by bis scmiuous, wcic fa- 
tounlo, but by no means jne eminent members ol the soentv 
idtdftyliteh IIutAC wns non aclinitted. It excited sium; surpiisc 
iW <yuaiteis then, aud umtnmcs in do so, that such cUigy- 

inon should haio (onsoniod to Inc on trims ol lainihar intei- 
s*iMi ivrUi who held and published dortuiios like those 
of fftfinCi \Vc do not m&li to enUr into that question ou 
l*h5s oC(?Hp?od ■* if Nlv Rurton's Moik may bo rohod on as a com¬ 
plete ahthoibr, atid we know of little ih opjxisUion to it on this 
jl^o'afl, il mi\sl {)/' otii comhtsuni lint the opwi nnd avowed firend- 
s^up wl^nh p’^lsled bclwocn ihoili, dnl not at the tune and ort Iho 
sputajfect uquiiou'-ly the pioles&Ional lopiuation and infltiiemc 
i;l tboM* cie^gyaun, who yit weic sufK<i<iitly exposed to tilli 
in&JkYi« iiom the conspicuous place they filled, and tlic violciue 
(d rburtsh pm ties nt the poiunl Theic aic tuolettcis wtiUh 
tluow light upon tlie forbeaiaiue cxeuiscd hy those men of oppo¬ 
site principles, and with them wc will leave the niattci, meioly 

tiiaio(lM»ri Ii4(l Ur h)4 roadjiilor in hi 9 curt the leiuUi id the o|posi((, (oi 
|i4\rty ofihL Kuk. IhiA v l)r Joliij Kiskuie, thr prcaJitr whom Pleydetflhok 
Colonel ituijiicriii^ to h^ai <ni liTb ijnst \Jiif to Kduiliutgt^—who *blid *eldyxis brlHil so 
biuilh leamuipf, inOf ijibysitaT acut^nem, otid coet^y oC arguuit.nt brutij^lit ^ito 
vle^ orCbristiaiidc.' Dr. Kc^huie ivus adivinr oftlieinobtri^id antL5f\fn Calmiutu 
school, and he VI as aUu i. iiolil) dc^teinUd ir<itt](unn of < 1 jc jmrest trutli and I onOui. 
Hotiirtsim and lit win, through hh, o]>])oscd on nil li|utstioii4 of church gotommeiit 
tout pdbtUs; |tt thoy fip^n^ ni <oiiimoa clutiep of^di^r inniisti) wnh 

, mtUna} Dr^kiiie Iwtd to noadi a futicial sermon bearing tu the 

highwicijt uihis Inciid, crfhdguf, am! rnxk 4#^^ Uii * 

obsening 
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ftb* 4 isv'ing ithitbrBisb»r^^But}(^f,,?jo4iqnl|jf,ej55;^p^,^tUc 
... ’ ' ■ ■ 

. 4 

protfe Uong<;tops{,>vbile,thft,pur^jigf Ills 

and 'his- bentevol^Ji.ftn4 Iflpdly-.^tpiai,(fo^,,Mli^b,ly^ npfH^^nnt 
appeal to- tlte iinaginati{)tp.i>f l|pnr-y;Mpfiken 4 <\ 
story of Lb K«che,> repp»iiapi4p4.4i‘?a:M,tlAeir (I^P^Vo Tke 
first of tbo follidwing ^trapts. is* fTOFI» fd’ W^ufliiej 

to Dr. Iilair,;-r^ , ., , j,. i. ? ;.f; nt 

' ‘ Permit;me the freedom of saying.«;-worili't»i,jt(W<fclfi>-, )VbSJl* 

ever 1 have hud the pleasure to he iu youss eoiaiwiiyti 

turned upon any common; subject of.^toraturc pi;, r^^ning, 1 lUjy.a^s 



All-. , " ” I * 1 } 7 -<- - ,,• ! , »Ji i’ '* 

be tired, and you to be anjcrv. 1 would tbeVef6Te‘'4i^h,‘idr’^iite’fittin*e, 
wficnever inv g<?od fortunCj thrown We in yoii^way}' tUltr ihese 
should be fdrbuhie’between us. I b'aVe long ^inde done^wiihfwlt^'Hiqtiii- 
rics oil such 'i^ul^ccts, 6nd atu become infcftpuWe of infetHactioiv;: thniiifth 
l owri Wj olie'is more capable of conveying it than yourself*Tfr.VpUiii' 

P- '''‘‘I ‘ ' I'k Ij'iif 

The next u part of-a letter to* ITume from Dr.^ Clan^pb^ll^rtb^ 
author of ti #eli-recelvevl and able-answer-to hi»i<id^ss;ft35i'W/Mfi- 
iaelfes 

‘ Tlib testimony yoti arc 'pleR^edtai^ive m..fiivolLU’ pft'wy peyt*m|ifa^e, 
16 aiilionour at'whicbl sliouldbc ciKueiy ui^wpTt'^iy>,we^fi]^ 

. df the uncommon gw»rowty:yun have ahowiijujgiyiuij ^rKvp sjnee I 
was acquainted wriih-vour worka* wur talents us, 4 wnler have, nvUvim- 


1 yM^u cuuiu owi luc lu luvc uxit> iitniuux \«/u i&iiiuir. -j.vv 

. no religious prejudircs (as you would probably ter!n'"tberf>) O^n^triuder 
' me'frotn doing justice .10 that goodness and caudmit* wihidh tttjolwESrdn 
evfefyiifie'of your letter. * injf' 

' * *'*i'liert? 'is ill all coMtfovw'sy a struggle for vletory^wvlpob.I,pay say 
cpnipels qne .to take every fair advantage that either the scntimcnis or 
wW ivvurds ojian anLtagQuist present him with- , But tb^ apjienrnhdes of 
naperityt Or raUlery^ which ,on!e will be ‘thc^pby neressarily tUa^n ir\tu, 
ndt to be'Construed as:in the least adecting the hqbUuiiju.go^.Qpi*- 
bibii, or e^e'n’ the hiuh CsteeiW, which the writeir may nevertbelftsfi eqier- 

lluine a success in letters was Ul£LUegui)q^^g^pf,IU^,b^^uaht )^W^ 

of 
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cif’Before him' no ScotehfOHn liad dpno 
ariyt4Ing to redeem his cnnSttry-from the provincialism into whicli., 
ihfe’Union had c&st it' He had set his ambition on two roads of 
lilerary distinction, and he was eminently successful inVboth. He 
AV^s'foUotvied in his phildsojphlcal career by his friend Adam Fer¬ 
guson; and, with greater influence and fame, by their common 
friend Adam Smith. Robertson for a season divided the opinions 
of the world with Hume in the field of history ; and a swarm of 
lesset aspirants were cherished into life by their success. To all 
these ardent sons of letters Hume was the kind and generous en- 
courager. There was no petty jealousy in his nature. lie not only 
supported Rlacklock, the poor blind poet, and John Horne, the 
author of * Douglas,’ but lie took pleasure and gloried in each new 
success of friends whom he felt to be no mean rivals in his own 
walk; and he lived on terms of entire confidence and the most 
playful intimacy with men whose names and works will live as long 
as his. When Robertson Avas preferred for the office of Histo¬ 
riographer, Avith a salary which then would liaAO fulfilled Hume’s 
utmost ambition, he gave way to no envu)us complainings. We 
only learn from a nolo of Dr, Carlyle,* that ^ Honest David Hume, 
with a heart of all others that rejoices most at the prosperity of his 
fiionds, Avas certainly a little hurt with this last liononr conferred 
on Robertson,’ (vol, ii. p. Ifi 1.) There are too few instances of 
such society to pass this over without notice. Hume writes to 
Robertson (1758) on the publication of his ‘ History of Scotland— 

I am. diverting myself with the notion how much you will profit hy 
the applause of my enemies in Scotlaml. Had you and I been such 
fools as to liave given way to jealousy, to have cnteitaincd animosity and 
malignity against each other, and to have rent all our acquaintance into 
parties, what a noble amu?cment we should have exhibited to the block¬ 
heads. which now they are likely to be disappointed of! All the people 
whose friendship or judgment either of us value, are friends to both, and 
will be pleased rvith the success of both, as we will be with that of each 
other.’—vol.ii. p.49. 

We heartily agree Avitli our aiilhor—'There is no passage in lite¬ 
rary history, perhaps, more truly dignified than the perfect cor¬ 
diality and sincere interchange of serAficcs between two men 
whose claims on the aflmu'a,tion of the world came in so close 


rom|>etition Avilh each other.’ (vol. ii. p, 42.) 

Onv rt'iiders will find soun* iufonnatioii nljout this gciitlenidn, the once celebrated 
miui^or of Mussclluirsth, and most of the other frientU of Hume’s Kdinburgh circk, ’ 
ill the article on ^ Mackenzie’s Lite of .lulin Home,^ contributed by Sir W, Scott to' 
this Iteview (Q. U., noI. and now included in bis * Miscellaneous Prose 

Works.' Mr. Burton seems to think that Dr, Carlyle’s Diary, wliich Henry Mackenzie 
had before idm when he wrote his account of John Home, has now {)cri 8 hed. MiicU 
entert^iijnieut might have l>eun expected from it—and we hope Mr. Burton is mistaken ; 
hilt Baron Hume's cxnmple may have influenced the witty Doctor’s representatives. 

Even 




Buxloo'^ JSffe^oirs David Hume. 9j,i - 


Ever? the philosophical partj^ most opposed to lluino wevo vroft 
by his placid and courteous receptioft of their wprhs. R^id, 
their leader^ (a clergyman also, by the way,) ofknowledgcs liis 
' candour and generosity towards an antagonistand coiicludes a 
romaiKable letter^ in which he avows himself Hume’s * disciple in, 
metaph} sirs,’ with the following words :— 

‘ When ynu have seen the whole of my peifurmance, I shall lake it 
ns a very great favour to hnyc your opinioiv upon it, from which I make 
no doubt of receiving h‘iht, whether I receive conviction of no. Your 
friendlj adversaric®, Dis. Caniphcll and (leiard, as well ns Dr. Giegorj, 
return their compliments to }oii respectfully- A htllc philosophical 
Foriety beic [Aberdeen], of which all the llneo aic members, is much 
inilf litcd to you for its cntcitainmcnt. Your company would, although, 
wc aie all good Chustiau*', be nioic acce])table than that of St, Atba- 
iinsius; and since we cannot have }ou upon the bench, jou are brought 
offeuer than any other i»an to the liar, accused and defended with gienl 
zeal, but without bitteincss. If >ou wiile no more in morals, polities, 
or nietapiiysics, 1 am afraid we shall be at a losh for subjects.*—p, 155- 


Ilume was now Installed in the Advocate:.’ Llbiary, writlug, 
ntrrente nilaino, liis groat work- Wo have notu'od the fuit an- 
nounoeinent of the undertaking in a letter of January, 1733—by 
which time he had dtnie the reign of James I ; and we have the 
autlior chaunting Jdniqne ojms on thi' Ibt of Soplemb^r, 

1731. (]). 397.) In su shoit a space wao composed the first 


volume, and the most impoilant one, of tliat hi->tory which, as he 
himself pleasantly said—‘only disjde.ised all the Whigs—.and all 
the Tories—and all the Christians,’ and which has continued to 


he read ever since by all ibe tlnco classes, and by all the worbl. 

Of tlic merits and faults of Hume’s ‘ History of England,’ 
the reasons of its short coining, the causes of its success, and 
llu* extent of its inlluence, peihaps enough has been wiitteii; but 
the subject is interesting, and one or two points, we think, have 
not been rightly considered. 

The earliest of Hume’s writiuga, in his biograjihcr’s opinion, 
is an ‘Essay on Chivalry’ (p. 19), which is remarkable chiefly 
for the choice of the subject by a writer wdio cannot sympathise 
with or even allow for any of the jiecnliar feelings on wliiHi 
the whole fabric of chivalry was founded. He could never read 
Froissart; he despised him; everything of romance was only 
so much of barbarism, (iothic architecture, the churches and 


castles of an early time, were nionuments of daik superstition 
and brutal tyranny, in whose history he took no delight. He 
contemned the people of mediaeval Europe, and ail their in¬ 
stitutions. The clergy were ruthless bigots, or brazen im¬ 
postors, domineering intriguers, or lazy voluptuaries—the laity 

fierce 
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BtirtaQ*^ Hd^i^nwirs of David Jlttrne. 


nothing adinlrable in man 


filirce and ignoratit savages, saw 

!fo its bUtttfV ahd pibgtess to a ruder age. Hri ‘was, though 
o*uft a'* slendf^i* cTassical sehoW, a classinst beyohd reason and all 
belief. Though he tried to ‘ 7*ecover his fIteek/ he had 
id^i df any poctrV bej'Ond the smooth and high-poHshcd ^ncid. 
foijtunate that Burns came U>o late to disturb his equanimity, 
^^oll tvoiild have drivert the philosojdier mad. Wilkie’s * Epi- 
^dniadf (lij^tdeh of our readers has tried to read it ?) he considered 
futf of sublitnity and genius ’ (li. p. 25). Writing of Hoine’s first 
trago'dy befdro he had seen it, he says, ' It Is verj likely to meet 
^ wito suecess, and m>t to deserve it; for the author tells me he is a 
grea% Admirer of Shakspeare, and never read Racine’ (p. !R6), 
“iJur he found he was inistaKen, and he praises ' Douglas — 
^ The author I thought had corrupted his taste by the iinltalion 
of Shakspeare, uhmn he ought only to Itave admired. But he 
liaA composed a new tragedy on a subject of Inveniloii, and here 
^he appears a true disciple of Sophocles and Racine, 1 liope in 
‘i:lme life will tindicate the Knglibh stage from the reproach of 
'^bhrU^rism* (p. 392). It is in this insensibility to the feelings an<l 
'5Aoiires of a rude ihouQh vigorous age vve can trace one pnncijval 
^ cause of the failure of Hume’s ‘History.’ especially ol the early 
Period. Mr. Burton gives ns his own ‘character of a complete 
‘history* (vol. ii. pp. 123-7), not the best part of the Editor's IncU’ 
I bratiuns. Ilf^ ve^ts much on tlie InroiiipatibiUty of minute aiifi- 
' quariaU research w'lth the higher duty of an historian. We think 
him mistaken ; butif all the necessary materials had been collected 
to his hand, and he had used them all, Hume could not have 
Written a salisfaclory history of the eailier times of Englaml, He 
might Iiave emptied the whole Saxon ('hronicle and Domesdav 
into his volumes, and crowded his maigins with Palgrave and 
Tliorjvo; he omld never have produced a fitting history of oUl 
England* The man who looked upon the iulroductiun of (’hiis- 
tianity as a monkish juggle, who could trace nothing of the sturdy 
English chatacter to the Anglo-Saxon institutions, to whose oyes 
’ all bishops and priests were but fat encuinberers of the soil, arul 
knights and Iieralds brought up no image but of violence and 
rapine, could never have handled well the old * History of 
England/ under whatever rule, "be it Saxon, Norman, or IMunta- 
genet. He could not'sympatbise with the Past—he did not think 
it worth while even to try to understand it. 

But now comes the more diflicult qucbtion of the cause of so 
much misrepresentation in the ‘ History of the Stuarts/ Here 
was a tune of sufficient civilization*—a war of fine principles for 
<^ice. Royalty and Loyalty on tUe one handr—Freedom and 

the 
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n »» *hf* \ Jl/ *\jt uatiu-,. Jrjt< '*»<*>! 

\lie„Qm9;»9PR9Mbe,u*e^ yy^ fce 

spfisl? .MW??! vyi‘y,PfWPJpwfuV^f^tKHW ,yf 

mo^^vn, A\}fip^ paifcial one ? U app«»i(j» ^liefft ^e.sev^eii^l 
concurring, copies In tbe xniddlf pf ceptur^,^ypf*r^ 
wjuti^j cridci^m was^ in itst iafaQc>-^hvf^rical 
Tl^e, weighing of cyidencje of yfaa. or falpi 

balancing of^parij principlpdj wae not ^et drcapi^Jt oi. j |^|^i>lprianft 
everywhere were slUi undisg^n^sqd p^rp^s^ps^ ^pr tigie, too> 
Whig or Revolution politic$, as they, were called# hai| ^PQep ia \he 
ascendant^ and wx^re ^uppoitcd witli iiUemperance 
The most cauuid man, applying hU mind to, history at sOjfjW a 
tinuN might feci inclined to throw his weighjt into the opposite 
scale, and consider himself as on the whole serving the c^use pf 
justice in fuinishing a refined pleading for the depressed party. 
Jn painting the Hoyalists, in the great siiuggle of priuyipl^s> in 
their own colouis, in giving to loyally, to love of order, to dis^u^t 
at fanaticism, that prumineuce which they really had in iho minds 
f)f the saner portion of the Cavalier paUy, Hume was Settiug 
forth a part of the truth—contiihutmg something which was then 
as necessary to the just appreciation of the spirit of the age as if 
he had applied himself to sifting proofs and examining documents. 
That ip thus wilting, however, he neglected the greatest and 
highest duly of his ofiicc'—that he left the seat of judgment i^r 
the pleader's bar—^will not mow be denied. Ho^wrote ^s 
advocate, and the opposition his History met with only stimulated 
his advocacy. 

* In this new edition,’he writes to Elliot in June, corfc^cted 

several mistakes and oversights, winch had chiefly proceeded from the 
plaguy picjudiccs of Wlugghm, with which 1 wus too mueWinfe^ted'^hen 
1 began this woik. 1 corrected some of these mistakes iu a foriper edi¬ 
tion ; but being resolved to add to this edition the quotations of au¬ 
thorities for the reigns of James 1. and Cliarlea I, I was obliged to inn 
over again the most considciable authors who had treated of these reigAs; 
and I happily discovcicd some more mistakes, which 1 have now «or- 
rected. As 1 began the History with these two reigns, i uow find that 
they, above all the rest, have been corrupted with Whig rancour, SSid 
that I really deserved the name of a paity wiiter, and boasted without 
any foundation of luy impartiality; but if you now do me the honour to 
give this part of my work a second perusal, I am persuaded that jpu 
will no longer throw pn me this repioachtul epithet, and will acquit 
me of all propensity to Whiggism. If you still continue to upbraid me, 
I ^hall be obliged to letabate on you, and cry, Mliig rous-mSfte, 

In page 33, vol. v., you will find a full justification of the imposi- 
tiofls laid dnby Jaihea I, with6At authority of parliament; in pages !13, 
114/389, a jtisti^CBtioh of pei^secating "the Puritans; in page 180^ a 
justification Chattes I. fori levying tonAage and poundage without 
consent oi parliament. 
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‘ I now justify James II. more explicitly in his exercise of the dia- 
pensing power, which was intimately interwoven with the constitution 
anil monarchy/—vol. ii. pp, 144, 145. 

Wc must ndinil that Hume only felt half the force of the words 
he quotes of his Greek master, when he professed to write his 
History as a -possession for ever. 

Another reason remains behind. Wc believe Hume sat down 
to plan hi$ History partly as a charming exercitation of his meta¬ 
physical mind. He wrote the " History of the Stuarts’ with no 
more sifting t»f evidence than lie bestowed on his ‘ Kssay on the 
Authenticity of Ossian ’ (vol. ii, p. 3G). It did not enter into his 
plan to grub out received errors, and establish facts l)y proof. He 
c’lioso an interesting hero, as he admonished Robertson to do (vol. 
ii, p, 84). The leading incidents were notorious and popular, as 
fits the groundwork of a drama, and he tveat on in the temper 
and spirit with which his idol Racine might sit down to pen a 
tragedy. Of minor matters he did not regard so much what 
was actually fact as what was poetically true. He hud a wide 
canvas, and the outline of a fine subject,— 

‘ Presenting Thebes or Pelops* line f 

and if he did not group his figures in the best composition, and 
throw his lights secundum artem, he had himself to blame. There 
arc many who think it is a pity to shake our confidence in Livy’s 
History, when all our school philosophy is founded on his fuels. 
Hume might defend himself so; and had no ()bjection that his 
History, in like manner, miglit be considered as 'philosophy 
teaching by examples,’ though the examples were often ideal. 
Rut he says of himself, ' a passion for literature was the ruling 
passion of my life;’ and tlie first point was to achieve a great 
literary triumph—to produce a finished and jierfect historical 
tragedy that might rival in plot, in denouement^ in high-wrought 
interest, as well as in grace and beauty of diction, one of the great 
works of ancient art. Taking this object as paramount, there 
cannot be a doubt that the Royalist was the poetical and proper 
tragic version to adopt; cind llumc for the lime threw aside his 
'Whlggism, which he had not yet got rid of in real life, as w^ell as 
his sceptical W'eighing and examination of principles, and in the 
idealising process kept only the figures, and names, and dates^ 
and landmarks of actual events, and threw over them the colouring 
of the artist, the mist of the magician, where ' all was delusion, 
nought was truth.’ With these views, taking Charles as the centre 
of his composition, Hume gaA'c him all the interest he could heap 
upon him, according to his notions. To have represented him as 
strict and rigid even to austerity, in religious tenets and ob¬ 
servances. 
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servanccSf as he in later life certainly was, would have lowered 
him in the philosopher’s eye : moreover, it would have interfered 
with the artistic simplicity of effect, which required the dark side 
of rebellion to be made darker with unrelieved fanaticism. The 
oppressions of the law, the ilh'fyal extortion of money on the 
King‘’s side, which every one now admits, are not passed over, 
nor denied, nor palliated ; but by a simple dasli of the brush, the 
shadow of the picture is made to cover them so that the eye never 
rests on them. The iron severity of Strafford, the bigotry and 
oppression of Laud, the tergiversation of Charles—a deep blemish 
in a noble nature—are all there, but huddled into the back¬ 
ground ; while the? artist brings into the full blaze of his sunshine 
the amiable and heroic qualities of the king, the courage and 
genius of his great minister, and oven the primate’s zeal and 
genuine ])iety, to increase the tragic effect of their sufferings and 
death. It is done with admirable skill; and the spectator, en¬ 
chanted with the picture, rejects all criticism against the truth of 
its facts. The story flows on so sweetly, it is impossible to stop 
it to ask the impertinent question, ^ Is it true?’ 

In this artist skill the historian of the House of Stuart is unri¬ 
valled, You can find few false statements or mistakes on matters 
of any real importance—not many suppressions <)f fact. You can 
rarely detect any ingenious sophistry. Praise and blame are 
<luly awarded where merited, lint all is made subservient to the 
^ effect’ which the great picture must produce to be perfect as a 
work of art. 

It is here that Hume shows his mastery, more than in any per¬ 
fection of mere style and language ; and yet the easy, equal, sus¬ 
tained style of the liistorian was well suited to his object, and, in¬ 
dolent us he certainly was in many points, this achievement was 
the result of much study and labour well concealed. It never 
falls below the dignity and interest of the narrative, and shuns all 
flights that might distract the attention from the great scene 
spread before us. 

In Hume’s time and for long after (and jierhaps it is so still), 
no Scotchman wrote English without fear of blunders; and Hume 
was peculiarly sensitive in this matter. Even when success might 
have given confidence, his correspondence shows us how careful 
he was to have the assistance of his English friends for j>urifying 
his language of its northern spots and turns. By what discipline 
could one thus suffering under the irksome dread of provincialism 
school himself into the easy seeming language of Hurne? He 
has furnished us with no key to this, himself. In the dearth 
of other information, we have looked over the index of hi^ philo- 
.sophicai works to find the authors quoted or referred to. At the 

11 2 same 
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ikww.llow it to rest on 

i4<y^*u,. 5t,is. ofic, thing to cite an author s^nd, another to haw 
s^ch^4,hU.^t^le; and ]^rhap 9 the man who is most imbped with 
,ll^ and language of a great writer is least likely to make 

jg^uotations.irom his page. There are evidently other 
which derange the calculation. The authorities produced 
of course often depend more upon the subject in hand than 
on tire fai^iar reading of the writer ; and the author of the essay 
\Qu diq,,PopuIousncss of j^ncient Nations’ was necessarily led 
ihy his, subject to consult books that might be foreign to his 
,geqei^al .studies and(^taste. Still the jioint is not without interest, 
a^d,sQ|nething may be found from such an inquiry. We give it 
,PQ mqre^ than it is wortli. 

, , The index of a common edition of the collected Essays, pro • 
fqssing.to notice all the authors quoted or remarked upon^ gives 
of forty CSrcek writers, thirty-eight Latin, twenty-eight 
jFrepeU, nineteen English, nine Italian, Of the Greek authors, 
^iodorusSiculus and Plutarch arc each cited about thirty times :— 
jPulybiws, Xenophon, and Strabo, about half as often ;—1 lerudotus, 
Thucydides, Demosthenes, and Lucian, each about twelve times; 
l^ljatgi and Aristotle, each nine times; Hesiod, Lysias, seven limes 
Ifomcr five times; and no other Greek authors so often as 
lJUese.. , pf Latin writers, Tacitus is (juoted twenty-four times; the 
ejlije.r,Pliny, fifteen ; Cicero, nineteen ; Horace, fourteen; Livy, 
.twelve; Coltimella, seven; Quinctilian and Caesar, each six; 
,lVfartud> four; Petronius and Virgil, each ihrico ; Terence, twu'e. 
Of.Trench wTitevs, he cites Fontenelle four times; the Abbe 
Px^bps {IS often; Kacine thrice; Rochefoucault twice; Voltaire 

each once. Among the Italians, Machiavelll is 
iqpoted seven times; Ariosto and Guicciardini, each twice ; Boc- 
p^pclo, once. His English authorities arc still more curious. 

quotes Bacon and Locke, each seven times; Pope, five 
thpes; Swift, thrice; Shakspearc, twice; Bolingbroke, twice; 
Berkeley, Hutchinson, Addison, Prior, Parnell, each once. He 
auotes;lhree or four early fathers; two modern theologians; the 
3lhle, the Koran, and Cervantes, each once. 

,,..,Now, undoubtedly, such a list shows extensive research and 
^tndy; and it would be hard to find an instance where a great 
Array of authorities is used to better accomit than in the ‘inquiry 
regarding the populousness of ancient nations/ His corre¬ 
spondence also is full of classical quotations and allusions. 
There is, however, sometliing in the manner of the references 
which frequently suggests the idea that the author consulted his 
GiTqekjauthors in the Latin translations; and there is a 'small 
sitp of hisj^t^ leJIto? (il. p- 
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504), Avbicb is scarcely consistent with any habitual reading of 
Greek. He had evidently no familiar acqnabAahre wiWi *thc 
(jfreok dramatists, probably not more than the FrOndi books 6f 
belles-lettres supplied. Homer he undoubtedly read in the ori- 
'final, and he lov'ps to quote him vren in his familiar letters, bdt 
loo corrc’Ctlv’, and as if he bad llie book open to make the quota¬ 
tion. Thucydides he must have studied; and he knew howto 
value the ffreat historian when he pronounces ' the first page of 
his work the commcticemont of real histoly’ on Kloqifvhvd). 

He appreciated the clearness and truth of ^Xenophon and €; 
but his admiration was reserved for the mived histotionl and 
romantic bio'fiaphics of Plutau'h, whicli he recommended to 
Robertson as a model, and of which he himself at one time medi¬ 
tated a translation (vol, ii. p 81), Hume knew Ciceh)‘Welf. 
Horace, and still more Virifil, ho often quoted from inemof}' in 
his letters, supplvinif or alterincr as he best could. He 
lead Latin with sufficient ease—but it is evident that he had neVt^- 
studied the lansrua^e with any sort ol cave.* As for English, tt 
would seem that Hume scarcely studied m that lansfuage, except 
when the subject on w hich he was engaged compelled him, ot rcatl 
its authors for his pleasure. He rcitainly drew none of his lan¬ 
guage from the 'pure well of English undefdcd.* The Rdilc, the 
best book for the .study of the present English tongtiC,* he Was 
not likely to dwell upon, Shakspeare and Jnnson, Reao/nont aVtd 
Fletcher, vvcie barbarous, neglecting the unities and so^fofth^ 
jMilton, though learned in all the learning of the classics, vVrts'Ho 
classicist, and, moreover, was fanatical; the lj*ind of tviiters Wnii 
first wielded English prose as masters were mostly chui^cbineif, 
and were indeed in his time generally disregarded or unknowai. 
Bacon he had read, but only for his philosophy, Johnson hid 
not }ct directed the student of English composition to giVe his 
days and nights to Addison; and though Robertson was neVey 
wcaiy of poring over Swilt, it may be doubted if Hume cotild 
appreciate the most idiomatic of modern English stjles. He 
chose his models and his rules elsewhere. He studied the 
Parisian writers on criticism and belles-lettres; followed Boileap 
and bis school; affected to rave of Sophocles and Racine as ncaV 
of kin; and, without an intimate knowledge of the languages of the 
classics, ora heartfelt appieciation of their spirit, still set them up 
as the ideal objects of his imitation bo^li in form and essence* 


* One B)i<*cimen of veise, when Hume was foity-fUe, miv suffice. It Imie 

been a itiaiigo oai that allowed thw nkanghn^ of an Ovldian hexmiiftei, 

Nam i»imul ac uiea caluciaut pevtora inusse.—(n>, p, 20). 

1'Ue grammar is vvpithy pf the^ quautlty. He p)au{1y- intended ealup'afil lo mcdp 
atbl to govcni peciora. 
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It was undoubtedly on those models that he formed his style: 
but he bestowed upon it no common labour, and brought to the 
study no common qualifications* Clear good sense, an admir¬ 
able precision of thought and reasoning, gave a similar precision 
and transparency of diction; a remarkable simplicity of mind, 
joined to a quick sense of the ridiculous, guarded him against at¬ 
tempting too high a flight. These qualities of his nature, with a 
never-ceasing watchfulness of his words,* enabled him to produce 
a narrative which, without the gracefulness of native and racy 
English, has the great merit of expressing his sense clearly and 
simply, and, by a wonderful art, leading us to forget the writer 
and the language under the fascination of his story. There is no 
greater triumph in this cleparlinent, but it is the victory of think¬ 
ing rather than of writing. 

Much as we should widv to keep company with Hunio in the 
society of his Edinburgh friends, wc should be unreasonable to 
expect it. The residence at Giignan stops the correspondence of 
the queen of letter-writers. When Hume is quietly placed 
among his dearest fi lends, and busy with his great work, he cannot 
have much time or occasion for letter-writing. The incident of 
his quarrel W'itli th<' learned body of lawjers, whose officer ho 
was, fur polluting the sheUes of a great public library, in fact the 
national depository of literature, with the works of I.afontaine and 
CrebilJoii (p. 395), is ridiculous enough, unless it was a lucic 
pretext for attacking him, when it beemnes something worse* 
Bui he was able now to stand alone. His works were rising in 
popidarity and profit. Wc find notices of several visits to 
London in connexion with new editions. He had moved In 1702 
from his ‘tenement’ in Riddell’s Land to a more spacious house 
which he bought in St. James’s (’oiirt—the same^frf, as Mr. 
Burton jiroves by a ]<^gal document, in which Boswell afterwards 
received Johnson—though Bozzy of course did not tell his guest 
the name of his landlord. In 1763 he wrote to Adam Smith: 
—‘ I set up a chaise in May next: smd you may be sure a 
journey to Olasgow will be one of the first I shall undertake’ 
(vol. ii, p. 148). In short, he was advancing in the steady pro¬ 
gress of an industrious and prudent and most successful literary 

^ The raie ol’ liis slyle appeals even ih his letteis, many of which arc preserved ia 
the 6rht diaft, «iiul show constant corrections wliere another word or )>hra$e seemed 
neater thaii liiat iiiht chosen. Tiie same practice is met with even in the Jctteis actually 
sent to his fannhais, and—iihat is not always the case with othets—his alterations 
were al\^ays (oi the better. His style of letter-writing i>ccaine much easier as he 
advanced in life, and in his later correspondence ho gave up a practice which oBends 
the reader of his (collected) early Jetteis,—repeating the same story, or thought, or 
play almost ia the sj^my p|^rav, in several letters, to different 
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man, surrounded by friends and all comforts, now playing the 
bountiful host in bis own bouse to a band of guests such as will 
never meet again, now enjoying the freedom of the ‘ Poker ’ club, 
—when the quiet tenor of bis days was intcrruptetl by his visit to 
Palis as secretary to Lord Hertford, the Kngll&h ambassador. 

Hume's reception and success in Paris (1704-5-G) Avere enough 
to turn almost any hea<I; and they had some cflect u})on liis. Jlis 
sceptical philosophy, distasteful even then to the general mind of 
England, was received ivitli universal applause in the circle of 
encyclopaedists. His history had already drawn a])on him the 
volunteered coiTesponden<*c of the Cointesse de ll^iuiHers, and 
he was assured t>f a general welcome. '^I’o prejiarc him the inoro 
to enjoy it, he had to conti ast it witli a dccidiHl want of success 
in London society, Ifc never loved the English; juid, in the 
time j)f Hume and I.ord Tlute, North Britons were not popular 
in the Soutli, He A\rote thus bitterly to Elliot;— 

‘ I believe, tabing the Continent of Europe from Petersburg toLisbon, 
and iroin Bergen to Naples, there is not one who ever hcaid my name 
who has not heatd of it with advantage, both in point of inoralb aud 
genius. I do not believe theie is one Englishman in fill) who, if he 
hcaid I had broke my neck to-night, w'ould be sorry ; some, because I 
am not a Whig; bome, because 1 am not a Phu^'tiaii; and all, because 
r am a Scotsman. Can 30U scritMitly talk of my continuing nu 
Englishman? Ain I or you an Englishman ? Do they not treat Avith 
<len.siou our pretensions to that name, and Avith hatred otrr just pretca* 
siofis to surpass and gorrrn them i * —vol. ii. p. 238. 

And again, to T>r. Blair:— 

‘ There is a very remarkable difTcrenco betw^cen London and Paris; 
of which I gave Avarning to Hclvetius, when he went over lately to 
England, and of which he told me, on his return, he w'as fully sensible. 
If a man have the mi^sfortiine, in the former place, 10 attach himself to 
letters, even if he succeeds, I kiioAv not with wliom ho is to live, nor 
how he is to pass his time in a suitable society. The little company 
there that is Avorth conversing Avitb, arc cold and unsociable; or aic 
wanned only by faction and cabal; so that a man wlio ])lays no part in 
public affairs becomes altogether insignificant; and, if he is nut rich, 
he becomes even contemptible. Hence that nation are relapsing fast 
into the deepest stupidity and ignorance.’—vol. ii. p. 268. 

Thus Avrote David Ilumo of London in 1765—exactly in the most 
flourishing sera of Boswell’s immortal cycle—exactly Avhen Burke, 
Johnson, Bcauclerk, Goldsmith, Reynolds, Garrick—not to men¬ 
tion Warbiirton, and Chesterfield, and Walpole—Avere in the 
topmost blaze of their social enjoyment and renoAvn! The ' JTis- 
of the Stuarts* had appeared nine 3 ears before. 

With these feelings of fierce resentment against English so¬ 
ciety, it is no wonder that Hume rejoiced in the reception,he. inet 
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with in Franco. Wc h^xe seen his early aspirations after literary 
fatne'. But he might have attained the highest reputatioti by his 
writings, and yet not have satisfied so fully his eraving, and come 
far'short of the intoxicaiing pleasure he now cnjoj'tid. In other 
tim^s and countries^ his works might Ivave giiteri him h: passport 
ihto the society of authors and reading men, I3ot literature just 
then was the rage in Paris—ahuve all, the literature of infidelity ; 
and Iluine, with his broad face, wule mouth, and expression of 
imbecilityt awkward in manner, speaking Kni>lish like n ScoUli¬ 
man, ami French imperfectly (p, 270, found himself in¬ 

stantly courted by all the great as well as the learned, by the 
leaders of literature and the leaders of fashion alike, by philoso¬ 
phers and peers and princes; above all, caressed and idolized by 
the most fascinating women In the world, the top of courtly aris¬ 
tocracy of France, and the centre of an aristocracy of letters 
almost ns exclusive. 

All this was not the less valued that he knew how raie were 
such altcmtions to a stranger. Writing tfi Rlair (lo excuse his 
not introducing a young Scotchman of rank whom his friend had 
recommended to him), he sajs;— 

‘ It is almost out of the memory of man that any Rritish has hef u 
here on a footing of familiarity with the good company except my Loui 
llolderheas, who had a good stock of acipiaintance lo begin wilh,speal\s 
the language like a native, lias very insinuating niannors, was pie- 
Bcnted under the character of an old aecietary of state, and spent, as is 
said, 10,000/. this winter, to obtain tlmt object of vanity. Him, indeed, I 
met everywhere in the best company : but as to others—lonls, earls, nun- 
quiscp, and dukes—they went about to jilajs, opcias, and —. No¬ 
body minded them; they kept company with one another; and itwonld 
have been ridiculous to think of bringing them into Ficnch company/— 
vol. ii- p. 194. 

Wc learn somewhat of Hume’s brilliant success and of the 
feelings il caused in the philosophic breast, from his own letters; 
and in quoting these we shall avoid as much as we can those pre¬ 
viously known. He writes to Blair: — 

* The men of letters here are really very ngrecable: all of them nicit 
of the world, living in entire, or almost entire, harmony among theni- 
selvc?, and quite irreproachable in their morals. It would give yon, 
and Jardine, and Robertson, great satisfaction to find that there is not 
a single deist among them. Those whose persons and conversation 1 
like best, are D’Alembert, Buftbn, Marmontel, Diderot, Duclos, Hel* 
vetius, and old President Ilenault, who, though now decaying, retain^ 
that amiable character which made him once tlie delight of all FrAnce. 
He had always the best cook and the bett company in 'Paris. But 
though I know yoti will laugh at me, as they do, 1 must fconfeas that I 
am* Carried aWay from their society than I should be by tlio great 

ladies 
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ladies with whom 1 became acquainted, at my fifst inlrodqctiao tqcpurt, 
and whom my QOQTiexions with the ISngUsh aqihw&a^ur ^ill not allow, 
me entirely to drop.*—voL iu p- 181. 

To this letter tliere is no date. .Was David layslifyinjc Ihet 
reverend Doctor? Or had he really been iu Paris for rtiove tUaui, 
a few weeks without (liscoverioor anything either of infidelity or of 
lax morality iu tho circles stereotyped by Otiinm ? . , ^ • 

'I'o Colonel Edmondstone be says^ in January^ 17^31:—'t' 

‘ The good reception t liave met with at l^aris renders my prcjtiU 
course of life, though somewhat too hurried and di'-siprttGdjfns iimu&ing 
as I could wish.. . .The material point is {If ont/iAinff rafi he 
that r keep my health and humour as entire as 1 pt>66es8cd iheui 
and twenty.*—voi. ii. p. Ift.'l. 


To Blair aorain he snvs, in the same month:— 

* Tt is very silly to form dislaut schemes: but I am fixed at Paris fur 
some time, and, to ju<lgc by probabilities, for hfc. My income uould 
suffice me to live at case, and a younger brother of the best family 
would not think himself ill provided for, if he had ^uch n revenue. 
Lodging?, a coach, and clothes, arc all I need; sind though I have 
entered late into this scene of life, I am almost as much at niy ease as if 
I had been educated in it fioin my intancy* 

‘ I shall indulge myself in a folly wlncli I hope you uill make a dis¬ 
creet u^e of; it is the telling }ou ot an incident uhich may appear aillji 
but wliich gave more pleasure Ilian pci haps any otlicr 1 had ever met 
with. [ was carried, about six w'ceks ago, to a masquerade, by Loid 
Hertford- We went both iminasked; and we had scarce entorud the 
room when a lady in a mask came up to me uiul exclaimed JIa ! 
Alo?fs. vom faites hlen de venir lei a visage deeoxtvetf^ 

com serez bien coiuble ee sole d'hoiviefeth ci de podtessesl Vous 
verrezy par drs prenves pea eipdvoqma^jmqa^a qiul point eirs 

cheri en France*^ This prologue was not a httlc encouraging; but, 
we advanced through the hall, it is difficult to imagine the caresses, 
civilities, and paneg} i ics which poured on me from all sides. Yoxi u mdd 
have thought that every one had taken advantage of bis ina‘'k to speak 
his mind with impunity. I could observe that the ladies were rather tHt 
most liberal on this occasion. But what gave me chief pleasure was to 
find that most of the eulogiuras bestowed on me turned on my personal 
character, my naivete^ and simplicity of manners, the candour aud mild-' 
iicss of my disposition, &c."iVo« simf ml/d cornea Jibra. I shall not 
deny that my heart felt a sensible satisfaction from this general efliision 
of good will; aud Lord Hertford was much pleased, and even surprised^ 
though he said he thought that he had known before upon what footing 
I stood with the good company of Paris, 

‘ I allow you to commvmicate this story to Dr. Jardine, I hope it 
will refute all hia idle notions that 1 have no turn for gallantry awl 
gaiety-^that I am oil a bad footing with thb ladies,—that my turn of 
converBation can never be agreeable to tUemj-^that I never can have 

any 
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stay pretensions to their favours, &c. &c. &c. A man in vogue will 
always have something to pretend to with the fair sex. 

* Do you uot think it happy for me to retain such a taste for idleness 
and follies at iny years ; especially since I l»ave come into a country where 
the follies are xso much more agreeable than elsewhere? I could only 
wish that some of my old friends were to participate with me of these 
amusements; though I know none of them that can, on occasion, be so 
thoroughly idle as myself/—^vol. ii, pp, 19G. 

After the lapse of more than a twelvemonth, he writes thus to 
Blair:— 

‘ In Paris a man that distinguishes himself in letters meets imme¬ 
diately with regard and attention. I found, immediately on my landing 
here, the effects of this disposition. Lord Beauchamp told me that 1 
must go instantly with him to the Duchess dc la Valhere. When 1 
excused myself, on account of dross, he told me that he had her ojdcrs, 
though I were in boots. 1 accordingly went with him in a travelling 
frock, where 1 saw' a very fine lady reclining on a sofa, who made me 
speeches and compliments without bounds. The style of panegyric 
■was then taken up by a fat gentleman, whom I cast my eyes upon, and 
observed him to wear a star of the richest diamonds ;—it was the Duke 
of Orleans. The Duchess told me she was engaged to stip in President 
HtJnauU's, but that she would not part with me;—I must go along with 
her. The good president received me with 0 ]>en arms; and told me, 
among other line things, that, a few days before, tlic Dauphin said to 
him, &c, &c. t^c. Such instances of attention I found very frequent, 
and even daily. You ask me, if they were not very agreeable? 1 
answer—no; neither in expectation, possession, nor recollection, I 
left that fireside, where you probably sit at present, with the greatest 
reluctance. After 1 came to London, my uneasiness, as I heard more 
of the prepossessions of the French nation in my favour, increased; and 
nothing would have given me greater joy than any accident that would 
have broke oil' my engagements. When I came to Paris, I repented 
heartily of having entered, at my years, on such a scene; and, as I 
found that Lord Hertford had entertained a good opinion and good will 
for Andrew Stuart, I spoke to Wedderburn, in order to contrive expe¬ 
dients for substituting liim in my place. Lord Hertford thought for 
some time that I M'ould lose all }>aticucc and would run away from him. 
But the faculty of speaking French returned gradually to me. I formed 
many acquaintance and some friendships. AH the learned seemed to 
conspire in showing me instances of regard. The great ladies were not 
wanting to a man so highly in fashion: and, having now contracted the 
circle of my acquaintance, I live tolerably at my ease. I have even 
thoughts of settling at Paris for the rest of iny life; but I am sometimes 
frightened with the idea that it is not a scene suited to the languor of 
old age. I then think of retiring to a provincial town, or returning to 
Edinburgh, or —— but it is not worth while to form projects about 
the matter. D’Alembert apd I talk very seriously of taking a journey 
to Italy together; and, if Lord Hertford leave France soon, this journey 
may probably have place.’—^vol. ii. p. 268. 


He 
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He has plainly schooled liimself into moderation, and we might 
trust his own report as not over-stated. But we have his success 
recorded by other pens not liable to exaggeration ; spoken to by 
witnesses who laugh at the tiiuinphing hero while they affirm the 
triumph. Mr. Burton has collected a few passages from con¬ 
temporaries, of which the following ai'e to our purpose:— 

‘ Ce qu’il y a encore dcplaisant, e’est que toutes les job'es femmes se 
le sent arrachcj ct que le gros philosoplie Ecossais s*cst plu dans leur 
societe. C'est un excellent homme, que David Hume; il cst iiaturelle- 
meut serein, il entend dnement, il dit quclquefuls avee sel, quoiqu’d 
parle peu; mais il est luiird—il n’a ni chaleur, ni gr&ce, ni agrement 
dans Tesprit, ni rien qui soil propre a s’allier au ramage de ces 
charmantes petites machines qn’on appelle joHcs femmes. O quo nous 
sommes uii dr61c de peuple!’-— l^iltvrnire dfi 
vol. V. p. 125- 

Madainc d’Kpinay gives us the picture of the fat historian in 
some charades of the day, cajoled into enacting the part of a 
sultan, who was to make violent love to two beauties of the 
seraglio (the two prettiest women in Paris). He is on a sofa 
between them, gazing steadfastly at them,— 


‘ Il sc frappe le ventre et les genoux a plusicurs reprises, ct ne tronve 
jamais autre chose a leur dire que —Eh hienl m«‘s demoiselles* - *Eh 
hienl vousvoila done *, *Eh hien ! vous votla ,. .vnus voila tW.’* Cette 


phrase dura uu quart d’heurc sans qu’il put cn sortir.’ 

He was not pressed to play any more; but, says the lady, 

‘ T1 n'en est pas moins f^te et cajol«5. C’est en veritt* une chose plaisante 
que le role qu’il joue id. Malheureuseineut pour lui, on plutdt pour la 
dignitc philosophiquc (car, pour lui, il paralt a’accommoder fort de ce 
train de vie), il n’y avait aucune intinie domiiiante dans ce pays lorsqu’il y 
est anive : on Ta regarde comme une trouvaille dans celte circoustance, 
et I’effervescence de nos jeunes tfites s’est tounid dc son Toutes 

les Julies femmes s’eii sont eniparoes; il est dc tou« les soiipers fins, et il 
n’est point de ft^te sans lui/— Mem, de Mde, d^Epirtay^ vol. iii. p. 284. 

Horace Walpole writes from Paris:—^Ilume is treated here 
with perfect veneration. His history, so falsified in many parts, 
so partial in as many, so very unequal in its parts, is thought the 
standard of writing’ (vol. ii. p- 225.) .... ‘For Lord Lytlle- 
ton, if he would come hilhex* and turn free-thinker once more, he 
would be reckoned the most agreeable man in France—next to 
Mr. Hume, who is the only thing that they believe implicitly, 
which they must do, for I defy them to understand any language 
that he speaks,’ (vol. ii. p. 226.) 

This great and firm success in the most difficult society in the 
world is not to be accounted for, either by the literary merits of 
Hume, or in the manner Madame d’Epinay explains it. There 

might 
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might be something in the present want of a ^ Lion,’ There was 
ibuch iii'the rlclmitation of the metaphysician and historian. I Us 
b(?eptu'ism was better still, and, of course, the more valued as 
doming from benighted England, Rut, after all, we can w^ell 
believe, that these only ga\e the needful standing-place. 11 is 
i^ccess subseijUGiitly is at all e\ents \ery mucli to be attributed tf) 
the same qualities that made him the favourite of his little society 
At home. The ‘Honest David Ilnnie’ of Dr. Carlyle and the 
Bduiburgh club, was the ‘ boil David' of the French salons. His 
unselfish, kindly nature, the sincerity of his friendships, the good- 
l^^ss of his temper, were the qualities that Avon him loie and 
esteem everywhere, and in that over-refined society there w'as a 
charm in th<* unaffected simplicity, and perhaps a little amuse¬ 
ment Irom the very* awkwardness of person, manner, and language, 
hf th^ *ffros cf grand philusophc' 

Hume, however, enjoyed his Parisian triumph fi)r two years of 
unabated hrilliancjs arid departed amidst the regrets and solici- 
fatioAs to return, of all that was distinguished in French sociclv. 
H6 brought W'ltli him to Kngland one still greater ‘ l.ioii’ than 
hiiilsolf. 

Rousseau, not so much hy reason of hl*» great genius as by dint 
hf a diseased and monstrous \anitv, a little persecution, which lie 
courted, an affectation of eccenlric siiupllcity and shunning the 
public' gaze, was in truth at that moment the most famous ‘ l-ion’ 
in Khrope. Hume writes to Blair from Paris:— 

It is iaipoasiblc to expicts or imagine the enthusiasm of this intiun 
in Jiis favour. As I am siippo>-c(i to lone him in iny custody, all the 
woildjjespecially the i;reiit liiflica, tease to he iniroduced to him. I 
h^vc had rouleaus thriust into m\ hand, with eainc^t applications that 
would picvuil on liim to accept of tlKin. 1 am pcrfruade<l that, were 1 
to open here a suhsciiption with his consent, I sliouhl icceive ,^0,000/. 
in a fortnight. 7'he sicoiid day after his arrival, he slipped out early in 
the morning to take a walk in the Luxembourg gardens. The thing 
WHS known soon after. I am strongly sroliciled to picvail on him to 
take another walk, and then to give warnuis; to iny friends. Were the 
public to he infonned, he could not fail to have inauy thousand spec¬ 
tators. People may talk of ancient Gieecc as they picabe; hut no 
nation was over so fond of genius as this, and no perbon ever so much 
engaged their attention as Roubseau. Voltaire and every body else aie 
quite eclipsed by him. 

* 1 am scn&iblc that my coimcxioiis w ith him add to my importance at 
present. Kven his maid' La Vasscur, who is veiy lioniely and very 
awkward, is more talked of than the Princess of Morocco or the 
Countess of Kgmont, on account of her fidelity and uttaclnnent towards 
him. Ilis very dog, who is no better limn n collie, hnS a name and 
reputation ifi the woild.*—vol, ii. ji. 2UP. 


In 
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In a letter from London ho tpll? IMair, ' pV^lopopUers of 
Paris foretold to me that I could not conduct him to 
without a quarrel; hut I think f could Ihc w'ith him all my life 
ill mutual friendship and cslccin/ (vul. il. p. 310) Qmq of ^ th? 
philosophers* who foresaw the event was the Parpu d’llulhach, 
who told Hume as he was lea\ln<j l*avis, ' Vous ne couualssez 
pas rhomine. Jc vous le dis fraucheincnt, vous allez rediauffer 
un serpent dans voire seiu.’ Alorellct, to whom A\e owe the 
anecdote, adds that, when news of the quarrel arrived three weeks 
afterwards, none of tfie party at d’11 ol bach’s table, Grimui, 
Diderot, Saint Luiabcrt, Ilcivetius* were* at all surprisetb 
(Jforel/pf, Mvm. chap, v.) 

Mr. Burton has passed rapidly over the llousscau adveiUure^^ 
and though we do not praise him therefore, and think the sublei^t 
deserved more prominence in a life of Hume, wc arc cumpoUed 
to imitate his example- The letters written at the time establish 
beyond dispute the zealous aud delicate sympathy felt by Hume 
for liis unfortunate companion; lhou};h they prove also a some¬ 
what excesshe resentment at Rousseau’s infjraUtude, liuiiie 
himself has described him as Mike a man who was stript not 
only of his clothes but of his skin, and turned out ip that situation 
to combat with the rude aud boislerons elements, such as per¬ 
petually disturb this lower world.’ (\uL ii. p. 31d-) In t)ia^ 
inoibid sensibility of his nature, lav an abundant puiushincpt fox* 
the evihs inflicted upon others iiy the nio^t cn^rubbinir and exclu- 
si\e selfishness aud a vanity already nearly approachinsp to tAad- 
nobS, 

After Hume’s arrival in London he acted for a jear as Under 
Sccretaiy of State to Mr. Conwa}, and then I'otired linally to 
Kdiabui^h. ‘ I returned/ he sa}s, ‘ in 170'.), \ery opulent (for I 
]) 0 ssessed a revenue of 1000/. a-} ear), healthy, ami tlioug:h some¬ 
what stricken in jears, with the prospect of enjoyiuQj h>n^ my 
ease and of seeing the increase of m\ reputation/ How easily he 
fell back into his old haunts and habits, we learn from a letter to 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, 16th October, 1769 :— >, 

^ I have been settled here two months, and am hete body and soub 
without casting the least thought of jegict to Loudon^ or even to Paiis- 
I think it impiobable that 1 shall ever ni my life cross the Tweedy 
except perhaps a jaunt to the north of EugUnd fur health or uinnsc- 
ineut. I live still, and must for a twelvemonth, iu my old house hi. 
James’s Court, which is very cheerful, aud c\cu elegant^ but too small' 
to displaj luy great talent for cookery, the science to which I intend tu 
addict the Touiaining of my life. 1 ba\c just now lying on th& 

table before me, a receipt for making soupe. a la velm^ copied witli my 
own hand: for beef and cabbage, (a charming dibli,) and old mutton, 

and 
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and old claret, nobody excels me. 1 make also sheep-head broth, in a 
manner that Mr. Keith speaks of it for eight days after; and the Due de 
Nivernois would bind himself apprentice to my lass to learn it- I have 
already sent a challenge to David Moncreif: you will see that iu a 
twelvemonth he will take to the writing of history, the field 1 have 
deserted; for as to giving of dinners, he can now have no further pre¬ 
tensions. I should liave made a very had use of my abode in Paris, if 
I could not get the better of a mere provincial like him. All my friends 
encourage me in this ambition; as thinking it will redound very much to 
my honour.’—vol. ii, p. 431. ^ 

Of the last part of Hume’s life there is nrd much to notice. 
He found occu|)ation in building a house ;—and St. David's Street, 
in the oldest part of the New Town of Edinburgh, is understood 
to have derived its name as well as its beginning from 'Ic bon 
Havid.’ * He took some interest in public affairs, but much 
more in the education of his nephews, and the affairs of all his 
friends. He Avrote a friendly review of Henry’s praiseworthy 
attempt at a npAV fashion of history, and Avelcomcd Oiblutn’s 
first volume as likely to redeem tlie character of the ‘^declining 
literature of England,’ He enjoyed life ; hut made no more 
efforts. lie had run the race and Avon tlic prize of his ambition. 
Like the Avedding in the last act of a comedy, the return to 
Edinburgh Avith a fortune of 1000/. a-vear and a suHicienev of 
reputation Is the termination of the action. His life had been 
successful in all its objects bejond his highest expectation, and 
he could noAV afford to Avithdraw. He Avas ^somewhat stricken in 
years fat and addicted to fat living ; but he might have taken 
his mutton and claret for many years, had he not been assailed 
by an insuUous, hereditary disease. In his autobiography he tells 
us, In spring \77b, \ Avas struck Avith a disorder in uiy boAvels 
which at first gave mo no alarm, but has sin(*e, as 1 apprehend it, 
become mortal and incurable. I noAV reckon upon a speedy dis¬ 
solution.’ He ate liis last dinner at ‘the Poker,’ on the 8th of 
December, 1775; made his Avill on the 4th of January; hailed 
the publication of the * Wealth of Nations’ on the 1st of April; 
on the IBth he put the last hand to ‘My Own Life towards the 
end of that month he performed his journey to London and Bath 
in company Avith his attached friend John Home; marked the 
burning down of the taper as accurately as his physicians; con¬ 
tinued to write friendly and lively letters; and lived to return to 
Edinhurgh. After his return, on the 20ih of August, he wrote 
to Madame de Boufflers condoling with her on the death of her 
old lover the Prince dc Conti, an<l concluding with these words— 

* It appear* ftom Mr. Chainliera'* ‘TmiJitions of Edinburgh ’ (18?5), that Hume’s 
house was tliat ut the south-west angle of St* Andrew’s Square, with tho entrance in 
St, David's Street, 

‘ I sec 
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' I see death approach gradually without any anxiety or regret 
I salute you with great affection and regard for the last time/ 
He wrote to Adam Smith on the t^3i’d of August: ^ I go very 
fast to decline; and last night had a small fever, which 1 hoped 
might put a quicker period to this tedious illness; hut unluckily 
it has in a great measure gone off:’ on the same day he told Dr. 
Cullen, ^ I am going fast enough to please my enemies, and 
as easily as my friends could desire ;* and on the25th of August, 
1776, he died. Dr, Black Avrites to Smith the following day, 

* He never dropped the smallest expressit)n of impatience; but 
when lie had occasion to speak to the people about him, always 
did it with affection and tenderness/ Dr, Cullen says to Dr. 
Hunter, ‘ Pic was indeed one dcs grands homines qui sout 
inorts en plaisant<ant” ’ (p. rill)). 

Multitudes of all ranks flocked to witness his funeral, though it 
took place amid heavy rain. According to a former biographer, 

‘ The croAvd gazed as if they had expected the hearse to have 
been consumed in livid flames, or encircled Avilh a ray of glory/ 
People bribed the sexton to be admitted to visit his grave, and 
his brother found it necessary to liave it railed in, to protect it 
from their curiosity (p. 517). A circular structure of consi¬ 
derable pretensions Avas subsequently erected over the spot, on 
the Gallon Hill. 

We do not know why Mr. Burton has omitted Adam Smith's 
evidently unstudied letter, Avrlttcn the day folloAving his friend’s 
death. Its being already well known is no sullicient reason of 
exclusion in a Life of Hume. 

‘ Ilis temper seemed to be more happily balanced, if t may bcalloAved 
such an expression, than that perhaps of any other man I Imvc ever known. 
Even in the lowest state of his fortune, his great and necessary ftiigaiily 
never hindered him from exercising upon proper occasions acts both of 
chanty and generosity. It Avas a frugality iouudcd not upon avarice, but 
upon the love of independence. The extreme geiith iiess oWiis nature 
never weakened cither the firmness of his mind or the steadiness of his 
resolutions. Ilis constant pleasantry Avaa the genviinc effusion of good 
nature and good humour, tempered Avith delicacy and modesty, and with¬ 
out even the slightest tincture of malignity, so frequently the disagree¬ 
able source of what is called wit in other men. It never was the mean¬ 
ing of his raillery to mortify; and therefore, far from offending, it sel¬ 
dom failed to please and delight even those Avho were the objects of it. 
To his friends who Avere frequently the objects of it, there was not per¬ 
haps any One of all his great and amiable qualities which contributed 
more to endear his conversation. And that gaiety of temper, so agree¬ 
able in society, but Avhich is so often accompanied with frivolous 
and superficial qualities, was in him certainly attended wdth the most 
severe application, the most extensive learning, tlic greatest depth of 

thought, 
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thought, and a capacity in every respect the most cdro'ptfehensive. Upon 
the whole, £ have always considered him, both in his lifetime and since 
his death, as approaching as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and 
virtuous man as perhaps tlie nature of human frailty will permit/ 

In Boswell's Hebridean Journal (Croher’s Edition, vol. ii, 
p, 267) will be found some very just remarks on part of this 
efffusion. At the same time the circumstances and date should be 
in Candour and charity remembered; and surely, even now, look¬ 
ing from the cool distance of almost a century, we can recognise 
the truth of inucli of the flattering picture of the devoted and 
grateful friend. Hume’s is one of those characters in which w'e 
need not hesitate to trace the effects pn)dnced by Christianity upon 
a mind that did not re<x)gnise its divine origin and operation. Inhere 
were in him many of the gentler virtues which must be fostered by 
the gracious influence of religion pervading all society, from the 
training of childhood to the grave. Ho was free from the er^^>^s 
of conduct which sometimes drive men in desperation to renounce 
the Deity, as their great ojipo&itc. In liis general conduct and 
government of Ins faculties there was nf> arrogance nor wvint of 
candour. Allowing inucli for the intoxication of fame, and the 
seduction of paradox, and the bewitchment of prohibited opinions, 
we still find it most hard to account for one st) c;lear in intelligence, 
so blameless in manners, refusing the hope of a world beyond the 
present—' that he who revered benevolence should, without a]>- 
parent regret, cease to see it on the throne of the universe.’ 

In perusing these volumes of Mr. Barton’s wo have not de¬ 
tected many errors of fact, an<l none that we should have thought 
it necessary to point out, if the author had not in a few instances 
gone somewhat out of his way to find them,. 

We believe there were never t\vo families of Murray styled of 
Broughton, as Mr. Burton has thought it necessary to inform us 
in a note (p. 1C7). The only family so designated was seated in 
Calloway—that of the Chevalier’s renegade Secretary, whic:h wc 
think did not survive him in the legitimate line. 

mistake, proceeding from the same over-anxiety for correct¬ 
ness, occurs in volunteering a correction of a date of Hume's, 
Radley* which Mr. Burton thinks should be llaghy, the seat of 
Lonl Lyttleton (vol, ii. p. 419). It does not appear that Hume 
ever visited Lyttleton; but this letter was written in 1768, when 
Hume was under-sccrotary to Liml Hertford's brother, Mr. Con¬ 
way ; and Ragle}', in Warwickshire, was then, as now, a principal 
mansion of the Hertford family. 

When Millar wanted to engrave a portrait for thie Histor}', 
Hume offered to sit to 'Ferguson’ (ii, p. 409); whereupon the 
Editor again goes out of his way to remark that this artist 

has 
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has not hondejcl down to by.th^ pritica and ^Ipgror 

pliers. critics maj have, s^red Uiiiu . but James .Ferguson 

'washisowR^ biographer. The self«taught i mechanist and aBtr<v 
noiner lias recorded in his delightful autobiography (prefixed 
to his Select Mechanical. Excrci^scs), that he .sMpportpd |unisclf 
lor several years by, painting portraits. They are generally in 
Indian ink on vellum. We have some of them nojar before Vi% 
mostly Edinburgh jjrofcssors, very pleasing miniature sketches. 

We hope in a second edition JVfr. Burton will print entire and 
by* itself Hume's sketch, of his own life; and add,his account of 
the Rousseau adventure; also A<lam Smith's letter on his deaths 
and some quotations from Bishop Horne ?md Boswell in epn- 
noxibn with it. 

We have already expressed our opinion of the manner in which 
the Editor has executed in general his dilficult task. If yve 
had room we shoulrl like to call attention to. some passages of 
his own writing. There is in particular ,a manly, cheerful toue 
ill some remarks on the improved condition of literary laboi^rcrs, 
which is to us very jdeasing (vol. i. pp. 199> 200). The fact ol 
the general improvement on which he dwells cannot be doubted ; 
though when he selects Fielding, Goldsmith, and Johnson as 
types and evidences of the comparative infelicity of literary merit 
ill a former age, we cannot compllincnt him on the cliolcc of.two 
at least of those instances : for in them surely illustrious talents 
and most amiable moral qualities too were combined with weak¬ 
nesses and irregularities of conduct which, in any age, would be 
found incompatible with the attainment of solid independence by 
mere literary means. 

Mr. Burton has, as might be expected, his share of the doc¬ 
trines of the modern 'Edinburgh School, political and economical 
—but we are not thereby tempted to controversy ; and conclude 
with sincerely thanking him for the enjoyment which his zeal, 
industry, and ability have afforded us. 


Art. VIT. — A Ilutory of Greece: 1. Legendary Greece; 
% Grecian History to the Reign of Peisistratvs at Athens. 
By George Grote, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1846. 

TT is remarkable, that while German literature has been pour- 
ing forth separate books and treatises of the highest value, 
and with inexhaustible prodigality, on every branch of Grecian 
history and antiquities, there is no one great and commanding 
work which has aspired to consolidate the whole of these labours. 
They have produced no full , and complete History of Greece, 
VOL, Lxxviii. NO- CLV. I England, 
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Kngland, on the other handj compai'atively poor in o^'iginal works 
on these subjects, already possesses one^ and in the two volumes 
now before us the promise of another Grecian liistory of a very hl^h 
order, which will comprehend the results at least of this most pro¬ 
lific half-century of German erudition. Mr. Fynes Clinton’s work 
on chronoloju:y does not indeed stand absolutely alone in this domain 
of Kng’lisli literature, but it would not be difficult, thoug^h it might 
be invidious, to name all the untranslated volumes of authority or 
extensive learning which we can add to the ^ Fasti Ilellenici/ 
even if in justice we do not pass over the labours of Colonel 
Leake* Compare with this the boundless wealth of Germany— 
Boeckh, with his elaborate work on the Public Economy of Athens, 
of which the excellent translation has become a standard book in 
our classical education, and his invaluable ^Collection of Inscrip¬ 
tions —the histories of the separate races, and of almost cv^;ry 
state and tribe and province and island, of which Otfried Muller’s 
'Dorians’ is the best exainjde. There arc no less than three 
elaborate histories of Grecian poetry: that of Otfried Miiller 
(which comprehends, or promised, alas! to comprehend, the 
whole of Grecian literature), published first, in Jinglish, in 
the Collection of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know¬ 
ledge; and those of Ulrici and of Bode. The general mytho¬ 
logy, and the mythology connected with the arts, are fully in¬ 
vestigated in the compendious work of Muller, and the disserta¬ 
tions of Bottiger, and those of Gerhard, Panelka, and others, 
in the ' Berlin Transactions.’ Add to these such names as 
Hermann, Wclcker, and Nilzsch. We will venture to assert 
that there is not a single (j[Ucslion in the history of the Grecian 
language, religion, polity, manners, geography, statistics, laws, 
poetry, theatre, oratory, arts, trades, manufactures—not a frag¬ 
ment of an inscription, not a half-line of verso, not a particle, not 
a grammatical nicety, which is without its learned treatise. Nor is 
it passible for those unaccustomed to such studios to estimate how 
far some new light, thrown on what may appear to the uninitiatc 
the most insignificant of these inquiries, may tend to elucidate 
some important part of history or national character. A complete 
command, therelbre, of all these various resources is become the 
indispensable accomplishment of an historian of Greece ; and in 
this respect the Bishop of St. David’s and Mr. Grote (we decline 
the mure delicate office of comparison on all other points) might 
seem committed in generous rivalry. It is curious to see two 
English scholars thus with indefatigable industry, with careful 
vigilance, we must venture to add—(being very well acquainted 
with the stale of most English libraries)—at no inconsiderable 
oost, determining to be behindhand in no branch even of sub¬ 
sidiary 
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sidiary inquiry^keeping up, on very point, to the last discovery*— 
patiently hearing, and adopting, or rejecting, every German sug¬ 
gestion : and this, not in the character of dull compilers, who 
heap together masses of crude and incongruqus erudition, but 
using them as materials only for their own cniginal design ; still 
asserting their own independence of thougiit, and their supreme 
arbitration over all cases, however learnedly argued and com¬ 
mended by the highest names in Grecian learning—above all, by no 
means content with these secondary sources of erudition, but them¬ 
selves perfect masters of the whole range of classical literature* 

Bislioj) TliirlwaU's work is beyond our present province; it has 
taken its place as a high autliorily on Grecian history; even 
in Germany, we believe, its value is fully acknowledged. But 
surely in this ample field of ancient Greece w'e have space for 
many, and those the most powerful and original minds, to work 
without collision—to view from every side the history, institutions, 
and character of this wonderful race—to trace, each on differcut 
principles, and in a different train of thought, the development of 
the inhabitants of this narrow region, into the parents of every¬ 
thing, except religion, which civilizes and dignifies mankind. 
'I'lie new adventurer, we trust, needs not our encouragement to 
proceed in his large undertaking, for which he has already shown 
such high fpialifications— 

^ Dimidium facti, qui bene ccepit, habet.’ 

Mr. Grote’s theory as to this primitive period of Grecian his¬ 
tory is implied in the title of the first part of his work, * Legendary 
Greece/ The larger portion of these two volumes contains no 
history, properly so called, at least no course of events which can 
command the same kind of belief which we give to those related 
by Thucydides or Xenophon. The whole, not merely the annals 
of gods and of henics, but of mortal men, as they appear in the 
ancient genealogies, 

--‘ Pclops’ line. 

And the talc of Troy divine/ 

have existed, according to Mr. Grote, only in the excited minds 
of the people. '^Fhc whole is poetry in its conception, in its form, 
and in its language. It grew not out of—it was not addressed 
originally to—those of the human faculties which take cognizance 
of actual truth. It is not 

‘ Truth severe, in fairy fiction drest/ 
but pure, inventive, creative, indiscriminate fiction: its life was not 
upon earthy in reJil bodily existence, in fierce war, or wild adven¬ 
ture ; it existed only in the song of the bard, and the awakened 
fancy of his audience. 

We adinire the bold decision with which Mr. Grote has abau- 

I 2 doned 
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dohed this lavge realni^ to the dominion of which History has no 
IfigiUmatc pretensions. It is sound historical philosophy to leave 
the? legends in their legendary character; to relate them with per¬ 
fect simplicity, as^the belief of primitivo times, without either at¬ 
tempting to heighten or to lower their poetic character. Wo 
always thought that Dr, Arnold’s plan, of casting what he consi¬ 
dered the old Homan epic ballads into a kind of biblical language 
and cadence, singularly unfortunate. We have received these 
legends only through the beautiful prose of Livy: to attempt to 
throw them back into poetry, to the form of which we have no cluc 
wliatevcr, and which was probably much nearer akin, in spirit nt 
least, to the stirring ballads of Macaulay, than to Dr. Arnold's 
semi-Eastern style, seemed in itself rash and unwise; while it 
broke up the plain masculine prose of Dr, Arnold into incoherent 
and unassiinilating fragments. Mr. Grote, in our opinion, has 
judged more wisely. Wc cannot, on the other hand, but think that 
he is liable to the fault of leaving too much disquisition in his text; 
that the variations in the legends, if so important as to demand 
notice, should have found their place in the notes. This, wc are 
inclinedtofear, as well as the great length at which he has thought 
proper to relate those primitive legends, may deter some hasty and 
desultory readers. Still we conceive that to many of the unlearned, 
to whom the subject is comparatively new, the diffusoness and cir¬ 
cumstantiality may be even amusing; while to those occupied in 
the study of the poets, and even the prose writers of Greece, they 
wiltuffera kind of Pantheon, and a mythological hand-book, wlticb, 
even though the 'ancient venerable reign’ of Dr. Lompriere has 
been disturbed, and the excellent * Dictionary of Classical Anti¬ 
quities,' which bears the name of Dr. Smith, rules in its stead, may 
be of the greatest use, as illustrating the connexion and aiUliatiou 
of all these Legends, the class and family to which they severally 
belong, the race or tribe of which they were the prehistoric history 
—^ihe poets finally by whom they were successively adorned, their 
epic, lyric, and dramatic form. 

There cannot, in short, be a better Introduction to Greek lite¬ 
rature. Less patient readers, however, we will invite to pass 
at once with us to the two admirable chapters at the close of 
the first volume, containing the author’s 'general remarks on 
mythical narratives.* Nothing ^an be more able, more per¬ 
spicuous, or more conclusive than his account of the manner in 
which these myths were treated in the different stages of the 
Grecian mind. We have here a complete and satisfactory history 
of the interpretation of the myths during the gradual schism which 
grew up between the poetic and historic, the imaginative and ra- 
tidtialisiiig tendencies; the widening breach between the popular 
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belief and the philosophy of Greece; the vain aUempts to resolve 
the religion into allegory, to extract the latent historic truth from 
the web of fiction ; till at length Kufemerlsni, having degraded the 
whole Pantheon of elder Greece into mere mortal men, surren¬ 
dered the religion an casy^'conquest to Christianity. 

We should not do justice to Mr. G.rote if we did not permit 
him to explain his own theory in his own language:— 


* To understand properly the Grecian mythea, we must try to 
identify ourselves with the state of mind of the original mythopocic 
age—a process not very easy, since it requires us to adopt a string of 
poetical fancies not simply as realities, but as the governing realities of 
the mental system; yet a process which w'ould only reproduce some¬ 
thing analogous to our own childhood. The age was one destitute both 
of recorded history and of positive science, but full of imagination and ■ 
sentiment, and religious impressibility. From these sources sprung 
that multitude of supposed persons around whom all combinations of 
sensible phaenomena were grouped, and towards whom curiosity, sym¬ 
pathies, and reverence were earnestly directed. The adventures of such 
persons Were the only aliment suited at once both to the appetites and 
to the comprehension of an early Greek ; and the mythes which detailed 
them, while powerfully interesting his emotions, furnished to him at 
the same time a quasi-history and quasi-philosophy : they filled up the 
vacuum of the iinrecorded past, and explained many of the puzzling in¬ 
cognita of the present. Nor need wx wonder that the same plausibility 
w'hicli captivated his imagination and his feelings was sufficient to en¬ 
gender spontaneous belief, or rather, that no question as to truth or false¬ 
hood of the narrative suggested itself to his mind. IIis faith is r^dy, 
literal, and uiiinquiring, apart from all thought of discriminating fact 
from fiction, or of detecting hidden and symbolised meaning; it is 
enough that what he hears be intrinsically plausible and seductive, and 
that there be no special cause to provoke doubt; and if indeed there 
were, the poet overrules such doubts by the holy and all-sufficient au¬ 
thority of the Muse, whose omniscience is the warrant for hia recital, as 
her inspiration is-the cause of his success. 

^ The state of mind, and the relation of speaker to hearers, thus de¬ 
picted, stand clearly marked in the terms and tenor of the ancient epic, 
if we only put a plain meaning upon what we read. The })oet—like 
the prophet, whom he so much resembles—sings under heavenly guid¬ 
ance, inspired by the goddess to whom he has prayed for her assisting 
impulse: she puts the word into hia mouth, and the incidents into his 
mind : he is a privileged man, chosen as her organ and speaking from 
her revelations- As the Muse grants the gift of song to whom she will, 
so she sometimes in her anger snatches it away, and the most con- 
Ruminate buman genius is then left silent and helpless. It is true that 
these expressions, sif the Muse inspiring and the poet singing a tale of 
past times, have passed from the ancient epic to compositions produced 
under very different circumstances, and have now degenerated into un¬ 
meaning forms of speech ; but they gained currency originally in their 
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genuine and literal acceptation. If poets had from the beghming 
written or recited, the predicate of singing would never have been 
ascribed to them; nor would it ever have become customary to employ 
the name of the Muse as a die to be stamped on licensed fiction, iinlcss 
the practice had begun wlicn her agency* was invoked and hailed in 
perfect good faith. Belief, the fruit of deliberate inquiry and a rational 
scrutiny of evidence, is in such an age unknown; the simple faith of 
the time slides in unconsciously, when the imagination and feeling are 
exalted; and inspired authority is at once understood, easily admitted, 
and implicitly confided in.*—vol. i. pp. 47^5-479. 

To this we must subjoin another passage, which occurs towards 
the end of the same chapter:— 

* It is a presumption far too largely and indiscriminately applied, 
even in our own advanced age, that where much is believed, something 
must necessarily be true — that accredited fiction is always traceable 
to some basis of historical truth. The influence of imagination and 
feeling is not confined simply to the process of retouching, trauB^ 
forming, or magnifying navrauves originally founded on fact; it will 
often create new narratives of its own, without any such })relimii)ary 
basis. Where there is any general body of bcntiincut pervading men 
living in society, whether it be religious or political—love, iidniiration, 
or antipathy—all incidents tending to illustrate that sentiment are 
eagerly welcomed, rapidly circulated, and, as a general rule, cn^ily 
accredited. If real incidents arc not at hand, impressive fictions will 
be provided to satisfy the demand: the perfect harmony of such fictions 
with the prevalent feeling stands in tlie place of certifying testimony, 
and causes men to hear them not merely with credence, but even with 
del^ht: to call them in question and require proof is a tuhk which 
cannot be undertaken without incurring obloquy. Of such tendencies 
in the human mind abundant evidence is furnished by the innumerable 
religious legends which have acquired currency in various parts of the 
world, and of which no country was more fertile than Greece—legends 
which derived their origin, not from special facts misreported and ex¬ 
aggerated, but from pious feelings pervading the society, and translated 
into narrative by forward and imaginjitive minds—legends, in which not 
merely the incidents, bnt often even the personages arc unreal, yet in 
which the generating sentiment is conspicuously discernible, providing 
■its own matter as well as its own form. Other sentiments also, as well 
as the religious, provided they be fervent and widely difl’used, will find 
expression in current narrative, and become portions of the general 
public belief—every celebrated and notorious character is the source of 
a thousand fictions exemplifying his peculiarities; and if it be true, as I 
think present observation may show us, that such creative agencies arc 
even now visible and effective, when the materials of genuine history are 
copious and critically studied—much more are yi% warranted in con* 
'eluding that in ages destitute of records, strangers to historical testi¬ 
mony, and full of belief in divine inspiration both as to the future and as 
to the past, narratives purely fictitious will acquire ready and unin¬ 
quiring 
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qulring credence, provided only they be plausible and in harmony with 
the preconceptions of the auditors.’— Ib, pp. STT-SYQ. 

We coiiCeive that Mr. Grotc has oarried too far a theory, 
the truth of which, in the main, we do not doubt, and which 
we think that he does good service to the philosophy of history 
in advancing with so much openness and perspicuity. We 
are extremely anxious not to be misunderstood either by Mr. 
Grote or by our readers, as the point on which we differ from our 
author is purely speculative. We pretend to no key by which 
we can extract the history from the legend—no test by which 
we can detect the base f>f fact which may remain after we have 
decomposed away all the much larger constituent parts of fancy. 
liut while we have unlimited credence in the transmuting 
power of religious <»r heroic legend, wc do not believe it to be 
creative. The original religious conception, as soon as it took 
the form of words, was wedded to verse in the song of the 
earliest bard. As it passed from bard to bard, from generation 
of bards to generation of bards, it might, and no doubt per¬ 
petually did, entirely forget its origin. The primitive notion of 
di\ine agency, of power, of providence, of some superior, protect¬ 
ing, or avenging, or propitiatory being, as it became more and 
more humanised, more and m(»rc mingled up with mortal life, ran 
off into an endless range of fable. The god, in this process of 
poetic development, may have gained new attributes, awakened 
other emotions of terror or of wonder—but still there must have 
been some j)rimary notion, more than that vague awe with which 
each individual savage contemplates his own or at most his family 
Fetiche. Common worship even in a single tribe, still more 
of a whole nation, necessarily implies some common primary 
notion. Whatever natural phaenomenon was transformed into 
an actual agent, whatever process of nature was impersonated, 
it was by a general consent. The deity was originally a symbol 
or an allegory of this special phaenomenon or process; and 
recalled that fact to the universal mind, however vaguely and 
confusedly. Whatever fables the poets might go on inventing 
about Zeus, or Here, or Apollo, or Ares, they still recognised 
some peculiar attributes, some especial function, some limited and 
proper influence, which was the simpler and primary notion of 
the divinity. There was, indeed, a frequent interchange of these 
powers: one god or goddess is constantly in a different part of 
Greece assuming the functions of another: the worshipper, 
whatevcir his fears or his w'ants, ran to the nearest altar, without 
considering whether it was the proper prtwince of the deity en¬ 
shrined behind it. Some gods were much more famous for 
healings some more oracular, some more propitiatory; and this 
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separation of functions became more distinct and acknowledged 
as the intercourse between the different parts of Greece became 
more general; but originally, if we may so say, a kind^ of limited 
omnipotence belonged to each deity. 

We agree with Mr. Grote that, long before the historic period, 
the key to the mythology was in many, perhaps in most instances 
irretrievably lost ; that the most ingenious and subtle conjecture 
on such subjects must in general be mere conjecture- All which 
we would assert is, that every god in the Pantheon of Greece had 
originally represented or adumbrated some special conception 
of power superior to that of man — a something not definite 
indeed, for philosophy only can define—but still a something; 
that the poetry was the expression, in the first instance, of the 
popular feeling, of which it became afterwards the master, and 
led it away into the interminable labjrinth of exploits and adven¬ 
tures,,Avhich it (lid not scruple to invent, of the now completely 
humanised divinities. Uranus and Nox, who appear at the head 
of the mythology, by their names sliow that one was the firma¬ 
ment, the other thtj thick and impenetrable darkness; and these 
ancient personages, never becoming very popular objects of wor¬ 
ship, being superseded, as it were, by the new gods, remained 
undeniable and almost intelligible allegories in name as well as 
in conception. "J his seems to be the rule, that the more ancient 
and less popular the gods, the more clearly even their names 
(without recurring to the fantastic etymologies of Hermann) 
denote, or at least betray, the primal conception. Nor can we 
think it an uniniporlant confirmation of this view—however it 
may be right for the historian of (ireece to insulate, and, in Mr. 
Grote’s language, to treat that of Greece as a primordial religion 
—that in all the other old systems of heathendom—especially in 
the East, and even in Italy—we seem to surprise the gods, as it 
were, in this self-develo])ed but imperfectly if at all humanised 
process. The symbol has not yet passed out of its first rude 
form. No one doubts that a deity with a multitude of arms is 
a coarse symbol of power; that the Ephesian Diana, with her 
many breasts, represented the nutritive function of nature; that 
Janus, with his two faces, signifies the departing and the coining 
year. 

The absolute humanisation of the deity, the anthropomorphism, 
was nearly complete among the Greeks anterior to the Homeric 
poems ; but, we may well suppose, was more generally rooted in 
fh^.mind of Gi’eece by those poems. We see, indeed, in the 
Iliad, the Atrat (Prayers) as it were in the process of imper¬ 
sonation, ascending in bodily forms towards the throne of Jove, 
but yet perceptibly human supplications addressed to the supreme 
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power. In many other cases there can he no reasonable question 
as to what the primseval deity was intended to symbolise. Creuzer 
has no doubt in his great * Symbolik’ (improved in arrangement 
and perspicuity in the translation of M. de Guignaut^ * Religions 
de TAntiquite’) advanced fai% very far, beyond the firm ground of 
knowledge. The etymological theory of Hermann is even more 
wildly conjectural, and more utterly unsatisfactory ; but, as a 
philosophical view, it appears to us equally erroneous to make 
the poets not merely the authors of endless fables about the gods, 
but of the gods themselves. 

^ Mr. Grote, indeed, in some places, seems to admit almost as 
much. He sums up more cautiously than his bolder expressions 
would seem to warrant, the proper character of the religious 
myths; and we should hardly have thought it necessary to contest 
this point but for its close connexion with another, in which wc 
are still less inclined to acquiesce in his conclusions. If we doubt 
wbetlicr the poets of Greece were creators of gods, we have still 
stronger doubts whether they were creators of heroes—above all, of 
incn.^ It may be doubtful whether the intermediate race were im¬ 
personated conceptions like the gods, or men aggrandised towards 
the gods by popular wonder, but the heroes seem gradually and 
visibly to substantialise themselves into men. Though the special 
adventures assigned to Achilles or Agamemnon, as we now read 
them, may or may not be entirely Actitious, we have little doubt in 
the existence of some Thessalian or Argive chieftain whose fume 
for power or prowess lived iii the traditions of his tribe, and by 
degrees swelled out into this majestic character. There must have 
been a border-land where the religious myth—the impersonation 
of the conception—ceased; and what wc may call, in contradis 
tinction, the poetic myth—that which aggrandised, altered, and 
embellished real events and personages—began; where poetry 
and history were in some sort blended—though it must, as Ave fully 
admit, be merely conjectural how much is poetry and how much 
history. The myth, as it approached history, became, if we may 
so say, less and less mythic. It was by slow yet dimly percep¬ 
tible degrees that the haze cleared away, and men began to see 
each other as men. Though all attempts to make out a semi- 
historic sense to the least imaginative myths may have totally 
failed, yet in the nature of things Ave concei\'e that there must 
have been this semi-historic state or period at the dawn of all 
history. 

Mr.: Grpte, however, in his remorseless historical philosophy, 
dismisses into the realms of unreality, and treats, as far as we can 

* Mr. CHiiton baldly as$ei'ts that Hercules * was a real person’ (K //• i. vi.}. We 
should certainly espouse ou this point the Bcepticjbxn of Mr. Urote. ; 
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anderstand, ns baseless fabrications of bardic imagination^ every 
one of those great events which lived down to the latest times in 
the traditions of the Greeks—which entered into their history, be* 
came the epochs of their very artificial, though, we must acknow¬ 
ledge, utterly unsatisfactory chronology—which are the causes 
assigned to the earlier migrations, and to the fixed settlements of 
their historic age :—which were C(Jinmemoratcd in their temples, 
and in some rases seem to have been celebrated in their periodical 
festivals. The expedition of the Argonauts, the wars of Thebes, 
and even of Troy, if they sprung not in the fulness of their 
grandeur, like the armed Pallas, from the heads of their poets, 
yet grew up, ho supposes, and were developed by unaided poetic 
gestation. We arc content to abandon the Argonauts, which 
may have been but a sort of ideal iin]>crsonation of the first 
rude attempts at navigation beyond the more sunny surface of the 
A-gean into the dark anti perilous remoter seas. To the wav of 
Troy we must revert when wo enter upon the second subject 
’which we propose to debate with Mr. Grote—the great Homeric 
question. Between our author and ourselves on this point also, 
there may appear to be a wider tlilference than there really is. 
Mr. Grote’s ardour of comj^osilion may have betrayed him into 
passages of which he has not fully contemplated the bearing and 
the consefjuence. 

But vve must think there is a great antecedent improbability at 
the very bottom of his theory. It seems contrary to all that we can 
suppose—certainly to all that w e know—of the growth of national 
tradition. It seems to imply a wanton neglect of those sources of 
poetic excitement, and passion, and curiosity which were at hand- 
in order to create others, with which there could have been no 
ready sympathy, which could have found no preparation in the 
popular mind. In those wild and warlike times each tribe must 
have possessed its renowned warriors. We hardly know how the 
Homeric kings (for kings and kingly families there doubtless 
were) attained their power and eminence, unless by those sur¬ 
passing qualities of strength and valour, and success or craft in 
war, which, as surely as they existed, must awaken the comme¬ 
morative song of the bard. These were the xXicjt dv^pojv, the 
glories of the heroes, handed down as the precedents and ex* 
amples of valour, the proud inheritance of the clan or the race; 
the deeds of known, recognised, bodily men, not figments of the 
poet’s fancy; and having their real subjects on whom they might 
indulge the utmost prodigality of imagination, having the outlines 
of exploits wlilch they might invest in the most glowing colours, 
true adventures ready to be deepened into the wildest romance, 
feats which they might safely embellish with inexhaustible marvel 
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--can it be conceived that the bards would desert the beaten 
track of tradition to load their heroes into strange and absolutely 
unknown paths ?—^that they would invent names foreign to the 
popular ear, wars of which the oldest warriors had never heard a 
rumour, commit them in battles with tribes against whom they 
had no memorial feud, lead them to besiege cities as imaginary 
as that in the Jlirds of Aristophanes ? 

' Every song, we have no doubt, grew out of the real life of the 
tribe or people, though [being addressed as it was, and as Mr. 
Grote justly observes, to ancestral pride, to national glory, to 
every passion and disturbing emotion of an unreasoning and un¬ 
reflecting state of society, it would endure every kind of additiem 
and embellishment—all but the least elements of veracity might 
disappear, ]^>etic circumstances would be crowded around it i 
time would be lengthened or cut short; exploits, divided by long 
intervals, would follow in immediate sequence; the favourite 
homes would rise to the most disproportionate miignitude; ene¬ 
mies would be raised or depressed as might suit the design of the 
poet; popular belief* popular tradition, popular worship, national 
monuments, would thus commemorate not the real event, but the 
poetic version of it; but though all the foliage and all the fruit 
belong to the engrafted branches, and we cannot mark off where 
the original stock begins, yet wc doubt not that in most, if not in 
all, instances the latent root was truth. 

Let us illustrate tliis by the case of the war of Troy, and so 
pass at once, to the second question which we propose amicably 
to debate with Mr. Grote, though we rejoice to say that, to n 
great extent, we find in him no adversary, but rather a powerful 
ally in this unexhausted, perhaps inexhaustible, contest- 
. Mr. Grote has no belief in the war of Troy. While he cour¬ 
teously dismisses Jacob Bryant’s strange notion of the Egyptian 
origin of this myth, he obviously sides with Bryant in his con¬ 
troversy with the late Mr. Morritt and others, who strenuously 
asserted not merely some historic groundwork of the ten years’ 
siege, but an historic groundwork which might almost be de¬ 
fined and marked out. Now with Mr. Grote we would fully 
agree that the Trojan war, as we now read it in the Iliad, in 
the tragedians, in the magnificent episode of Virgil from the 
later poets, is pure poetry. With him wc will not even bow to 
the authority of Thucydides, as assigning, on any proper historic 
testimony, the causes or the conduct of the war. But that there 
was a Troy, and a siege—that there was a confederacy of the chief¬ 
tains of European Greece, who made an expedition against the 
coast of Asia, and that the return of those chieftains was in many 

ways 
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ways dlsastirous—we entertain not the least doubt. Every single 
circumstance of the war, its object, its duration, the relative im¬ 
portance of its heroes, may be, and no doubt are, disguised^ so as 
hardly to leave a glimpse of their real being. Helen may be as 
wild a vision as the naked goddesses before Paris; the tvan- 
scendant prowess of Achilles as lictitioiis as bis fight w^ith Sca- 
mandcr; the death of Patroclus by the hand of Hector as fabu¬ 
lous as the wounding of Aphrodite by Diomed; ihe adventures of 
Ulysses may be as extravagant, according to Payne Knight’s 
illustration, as Ciulliver’s Travels: still we insist on this, that in 
such an age no poem w'ould have been ventured by any bard 
aiming at popularity (whatever his powers) which did not rest on 
^elder traditions, and that these traditions could only have grown 
out of the actual exploits of the difTcrent tribes. When, in the 
palaces of the Argive, or the Aeolian, or the Pylian kings, the 
aoiSof began to recount the adventures of Agamemnon, or 
Achilles, or Nestor, these were not names strange to their ear, 
invented (like the Rodoinontc or INlandricardo of Boyardo) be¬ 
cause they were high sounding, but adopted because they were 
famous in the national traditions; lie did not conjure up some 
strange city (like Albracca the city of Gallafrono) of which there 
was no fame. Had he so d<me, we doubt whether, with all his 
enchantment, ho w'ould have been listened to for an instant. 
^ Sing us some of the songs of our own heroes/ the ro 3 'al hearer 
would have sternly said to the unwclcomcd poet; ' celebrate some 
of our famous fights, of which we have hoard of old,’ But let the 
bard once strike on the chord of national reminiscence, once touch 
the stiing of ancestral pride, he might wander away among the 
wildest dreams of liis fancy—the stirring picture, so it still con¬ 
tinued true to names, and localities, and manners, might run riot 
to the utmost limits of invention. Air, Grote would probably 
admit that tlic Grecian mind had been long familiarised by 
ante-Homeric ])octs with the war of Troy. The Iliad unques¬ 
tionably implies that knowledge : the poet could hardly otherwise 
have rushed into the midst of bis subject. The first appellation 
of Achilles indicates but vaguely his country ; Agamemnon is de¬ 
signated as the well-known King of Alen. ,Wc must be supposed 
already to have great respect for the family of Pclops, when we 
find so xnuch importance attached to the hereditary transmission of 
their sceptre. Of Troy we have no description; we are supposed 
already to be perfectly acquainted with its site and position, with 
the course of the rivers. But if Homer built on elder bards. 
How can we doubt that they must have built upon something 
already in the minds of their hearers ? We believe that it is alto¬ 
gether 
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gelbcr contrary to the genius of this hind of poetry to be creative. 
To the young imaginative age of man, it is in the place of history— 
it is history. But though at that period the fancy and the religious 
sentiment are the predoixiiiiant impulses of the mind; though 
there is neither the power nor the desire nicely to discriminate 
between fact and fiction, though everything naturally and neces¬ 
sarily tahes the form of a myth, without which it would not gain 
a hearing—certainly would make no lasting impression—it 
offers itself as a record of the past, and the belief that it is such a 
record constitutes mainly its charm and its interest. Almost all 
ancient tribes, if they have nothing more, Jiave barren genealogies. 
These genealogies, as the more ancient, being more obscure, leave 
ampler room for'fictlon* they rise till they are lost in mythic'* 
personages, heroes, or gods. But the later links in the chain can 
hardly be fictitious; and to those links it would be necessary for 
tlie popular poet to attach more or less loosely his mytliic songs. 
Unless, wherever the Iliad and Odyssey spread, the traditioyary 
genealogies furnished Diomedes, and Aganicmnons, and Nestors, 
iliey would have jarred upon rather than harmonised with the uni¬ 
versal belief: and the same reasoning, we think, would ?ipply to 
the very earliest songs, which may have served as foundations for 
those groat poems. 

For we are still of the old faith, and so to a great extent is 
Mr. Grote, on the original unity of the Homeric poems. We 
still think, as we have ever thought, the internal evidence of 
llieir structure by one baud to be unshaken by the minute 
criticisms of Wolff and his followers; and, like Mr. Grote, we 
have read, without the least conviction, the able papers of Lach- 
mann in the Berlin Transactions. Lachmann would not merely 
actually mark out the sejiarate poems, which coalesced, under 
Pisistratus, for the first time in one Iliad, but treats all who pre¬ 
sume to differ from him as though they wanted that rare and fine 
aesthetic perception to which alone it is allotted to judge on such 
questions. Wc, on the contrary , have no great difficulty in ima¬ 
gining the preservation of those poems in the memory of a caste, 
a tribe, or rather a race of burds ((feXov aoi^oDv )—it is the Homeric 
word; and we think we can discern the manner and the occasion 
on which they rose gradually out of the mass of minstrelsy which 
floated about in every part of Greece. 

As ibey now stand in tbeir' solitary majesty, the Iliad and 
Odyssey remind us forcibly of the two great temples at Paestuin: 
every vestige of human art or life immediately around them has 
so long perished as to leave no tradition. Yet Ave would as 
readily believe that those stalely and harmonious edifices were 
pieced together by some later hand^ out of the fragments and 

ruins 
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rjmins of fonner buildings, as accept the theory' of the Pii^ij$traticl 
r<>mp51ation of the Homeric epics. In a former Number of this Jle- 
view (vof. xliv.) wc strenuously asserted the unity of each of thes^ 
two great poems ; since that time we have watched the controversy 
witii unfailing interest, and only gathered confidence in our con- 
rliSsions, On some points^ the similarity of structure in th^ two 
pofuns—the utter improbability that all the finer poetry about the 
Trojan war should dovetail in, as it were, into these ]>oems, and 
the other songs, if songs there were, of equal beauty, but which 
could not be worked into the Iliad and Odyssey, be thrown aside 
by posterity as refuse—the surprising and* beautiful harmony of the 
characters with llicinselves and with each other, from the begin- 
,filing to the end of each poem—the impossibility, we had almost 
written, of supposing many poets to furnish the materials, and one 
or a committee of poets to furnish the structure at a much later 
period—the total absence of later Athenian art or of Athenian 
tom^ in language, sentiment, in the junctures and transition pas-' 
sages, which must have been inserted, in case of a later coinpila- 
tion, in the time of Pisistratus; all these proofs and difficulties 
are to us immeasurably greater than a few contradictions in the 
narrative, a few irreconcilable anomalies or incoherencies in the 
minute details, or some confusion as to the time oceppied by the 
events. No one can doubt some interpolations—no one can 
suppose that the Iliad or the Odyssey was stereotyped in the mind 
of Homer, or of the Homerids: and it is the legitimate province 
of sound criticism to detect those passages which betray them¬ 
selves as of later date, as incoherent with the usages and habits 
of the time, or which are clearly of a debased poetic style; which, 
in one emphatic, intelligible word, arc un-Homeric. 

Mr, Grole, we rejoice to say, is a strenuous asserter of the 
unity of the Odyssey. His argument is full, clear, and Con¬ 
clusive ;— 

‘ Looking at the Odyssey by itself, the proofs of an unity of de¬ 
sign seem unequivocal, and everywhere to be found: a premeditated 
structure, and a concentration of interest upon one prime hero under 
well-defined circumstances, may be traced from the first hook to the 
twenty-third, Odysseus is always either direMy or indirectly kept be¬ 
fore the reader, as a warrior returning from the fulness of glory at 
exposed to manifold and protracted calamities during his return home^ 
on which his whole soul is so bent that he refuses even the immortality 
cflered byCalypsd;—a victim, moreover, even after his return,'to 
mingled injury and insult from the suitors, who have long been pl^ndef- 
irig nis property and dishonouring his house; but at length qbtainingi by 
Vmour and cunning united, a signal revenge, which restores him to au 
that he had lost. All the persons and all the events in the poem are 
subsidiary ifo this main plot: and the divine agency, necessary to satisfy 

the 
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the feeling of the Homeric man, is put forth by Poseidon and Ath6n6, 
in both cases from dispositions directly bearing upon Odysseus, To 
appreciate the unity of the Odyssey, we have only to read the objections 
taken against that of the Iliad, especially in regard to the long with¬ 
drawal of Achilles, not only from the scene but from the memory, and 
the independent prominence of Ajax, Diom6d6s, and other heroes; hpw 
far we are entitled from hence to infer the want of premeditated unity 
in the Iliad will be presently considered ; but it is certain that the con¬ 
stitution of the Odyssey in this respect everywhere demonstrates the 
presence of such unity. Whatever may be the interest attached to 
Penelope, Telemachus, or Emnmus, wc never disconnect them from 
their association with Odysseus, The present is not the place for col¬ 
lecting the many marks of artistical structure dispersed throughout this 
poem; but it may be worth while to remark, that the final catastrophef 
realised in the twenty-second book—the slaughter of the suitors in the very 
house which they were profaning—is distinctly and prominently marked 
out in the first and second books, promised by Teircsias in the eleventh, 
by Ath^n6 in the thirteenth, and by Helen in the fifteenth, and gradually 
matured by a series of suitable preliminaries throughout the eight books 
preceding its occurrence. Indeed, what is principally evident, and what 
has been often noticed, in the Odyssey, is the equable flow both of the 
naiTative and the events; the absence of tliat rise and fell of interest 
which is sufficiently conspicuous in the Iliad’. 

* It the Odyssey be not an original unity, of what self-existent parts 
can we imagine it to have consisted? To this question it is difficult to 
imagine a satisfactory reply : for the supposition that Telemachus and 
his adventures may once have formed the subject of a separate epos, 
apart from Odysseus, appears inconsistent with the whole character of 
that youth as it stands in the poem, and with the events in which he is 
made to take part. We could better imagine the distribution of the 
adventures of Odysseus himself into two parts—one containing hia wan¬ 
derings and return, the other handling hia ill-treatment by the suitors 
and his final triumph. But though either of these two subjects might 
have been adequate to furnish out a separate poem, it is nevertheless 
certain that, as they are presented in the Odyssey, the former cannot be 
divorced from the latter: the simple return of Odysseus, as it now 
stands in the poem^ could satisfy no one as a final close, so long as the 
suitors remain in possession of his house and forbid his reunion with 
his wife. Any poem which treated his wanderings and return sepa¬ 
rately, must have made entire abstraction of the suitors, and must have 
represented his reunion with Penelop^ and restoration to hia house as 
following naturally upon his arrival in Ithaka. But this would be a 
capital mutilation of the genuine epical narrative, which considers the 
suitors at home as an essential portion of the destiny of the much- 
sufleripg hero, not less than his shipwrecks and trials at sea: his return 
(separately taken^ is foredoomed, according to the curse of Polyphemus 
executed % Poseiddn, to be long-deferred, miserable, solitary, and.end^ 
ing with destruction in his bouse to greet him; and the ground is thus 
laid, in the very recital of his wanderings, for a new scrici^ of events 

which 
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wUieli ter ha^pieti to^'him aftet hi» arrival in There ia no 

teljabte ttaft^g^plaoe betweeiv the departure of 'Odyaaeua from Troy'and 
the final restoration to lus- house and. hia wife: the^ distance between 
these two events may indeed be widened by accumulating new distresses 
and impediments, but any separate portion of it cannot be otherwise 
treated than as a fraction of the whole. The beginning tfnd end are 
here the data in respect to epical genesis, though the intermediate 
events admit of being conceived as variables, more or less numerous: 
so that the conception of the whole may be said, without impropriety, 
both to precede and to govern that of the constituent parts/—vbl. ii. 
p. 221-228. 

So much as tf> the Odyssey—but the unity of the Odyssey 
settles the whole question^ as far as its real difficulties are con¬ 
cerned. IF one great poem could be composed in the mind of 
the bard> before the art of writing was known, or at least before 
it was in common use—if it could be preserved in its original 
form by the faithful memory, and by regular recitation — two, 
or many more than two such poems might be created, and live 
on by the same conservative process.* It appears to us that the 
character and position of the Homeric bard, developed as it would 
naturally be by the social changes which are indicated as in 
o|>eration by the poems themselves, offer a very simple and satis¬ 
factory theory for the original composition of such great poems, 
and uieir preservation, till they gradually obtained something of 
a national and even sacred character, and were at length con¬ 
signed to writing. That sacred character is manifest when we 
first meet them in the historic period of Greece ; they were 
recited as part of the ceremony at great religious festivals; the 
only well-grounded part of the whole Pisistratid story is^ in our 
opinion, that the Athenian introduced greater order and regularity 
in the mode of recitation. 

Let us examine the office of the bard (aoiJor) as be is found 
in the Homeric poems, our only primeval authority. In the 
warlike Iliad the bard appears not; he had not the function, it 
should isieem, of inspiriting the martial ranks or the leaders to 
battle, as in some of the northern races. He was not present at 
the banquet of the weary warriors, glorifying the deeds of the day, 
re-inspiring courage into the desponding or uttering the iament 

over the dead. Achilles does not summon the bard to amuse hiin'^ 

, ^ _ _ - . _ _ _ _ - - ■ - ■ . 

* Wc ctmftiss that we are astonUhed at the juxto-poakioii of tliese two sentences in 
Mr. Grote:—< Indeed, the difficully of snpposiiigf a long coherent poem to have been 
conceived, composed, and retained, without any aid'of writing, appears to critics 

even now inaurmountable; though the evidences on the other side ate ia my view suffi¬ 
cient to outweigh any negative presumption thus suggested. But it Is highly impro¬ 
bable that the same person should liave powers of memorial combination sufficient for 
two such poems, nor is there any proof to force‘upon us such a supposition,’—rob ii* 
p. 269. 
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in his inglorious inactivity; he is himself in one sense his own hard 
Among the ^oils of the city of Eetion was a splendid harp 
to which he sang the deeds of men:—• 

Top 2* sZpop ^piva repirofurov ^opiAtyyi Xtyel^, 

KaX^^ Sac^aXti), hrl S* apyiipesc tfiPm 
T^v Aper Ivapwy^ vroXiv Tleritapog oXeirfrac- 
Tp oye Svfidv erep-mpf AetSe S' &pa icXea aySpwP.* 

But we arc not to suppose Achilles endowed with the gift of 
poetry. These were poems which he had heard from the bards in 
Phtbia, or in some part of Thessaly or Greece. Paris likewise 
has a harp (Iliads iii. 54)^ supposed^ upon so high an authority 
as Alexander the Great, to Lave been tuned to other sounds 
than those of the deeds of battle. This relic of the Trojan war 
was offered, according to Plutarch, to Alexander, who disdain¬ 
fully rejected it, and wished instead that he had the harp to 
which Achilles sang the praise of heroes. What Apollo and the 
Muses sang at the banquet of the go<ls (Iliad, i. 603-4) the poet 
tells us not. Of the Trojan bards we hear nothing till they are 
called upon to perform the melancholy office of lamenting over 
the body of Hector (Iliad, xxiv. 720) and there the women joined 
ill a sort of doleful burden, the funeral wail—iarl 
yyvaixer. Of the older antc-Homeric bards we find the name of 
Tbamyris the Thracian, and his fatal contest with the Muses, who 
not merely inflicted blindness on their daring competitor, but took 
away his gift of song and his skill in music. The fame of this 
mythic contest lived in the Pylian town of Dorion, and is com¬ 
memorated by Nestor as the great distinction of that town; but 
the Thracian singer seems to have at that time been a bard in the 
palace of Eurytos, king of Q^cbalia (the Messenian CEchalia), 
either having travelled through Greece in his bardic character^ or 
having been installed, though a stranger, as the royal poet. 

In the more peaceful Odyssey we find the hard far more fre¬ 
quently, and in his acknowledged function and place in the social 
system. He seems indispensable as a public officer or servant in 
the community; he is STj/jctoeqyof, like the seer, the leech, and 
the spear-maker (Odyssey, xvii. 383-6); these important persons 
were in some manner, it appears, maintained at the public ex- 

- - . - ■■ ■_ — - -. . 

* pope, S8 usual, has overwrought these words iii his rioh paraphrase 

Amused at ease^ the godlike man they found. 

Pleased with thp solemn harp's harmonious sound; 

(The well-wrought harp Aom cmiquered Thebes came. 

Of m1ish*d silver was its costly frame:) 
tVitn this be soothes his angry soul, and sings 
The immortal deeds of heroes and cokings. 
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pense. Without the bard the banquet is joyless (i. 142 a.nd 370; 
xxi;"480; viii. 99). There is no greater pleasure than when the 
banqueters are arrayed in due order^ among all the assembled 
people, with the tables loaded with bread and mcat^ and the 
cup-bearer freely filling our goblets, to sit listening to the.godlike 
voice of the bard. Nothing can be so absorbing as the song of 
the bard (xvh. 520), He is found in every royal palace. The 
'' godlike bard ’ sings to his harp in the hall of Menelaus (iv. 17). 
He does not indeed appear at the entertainment of good old 
Nestor—for his place’ is supplied by the recitation of his own 
adventures by Telemachus; and Nestor takes upon himself to 
give a summary of the Trojan war, «and of the Return, a kind of 
brief and Noffro*. In the palace of Alcinous, Demo- 

docus is all but the most im])ortant personage. Without his 
presence Alcinous cannot receive with duo honours the noble 
stranger. He is present throughout the banquet: he is intro¬ 
duced at least three times—once at the commencement of the 
entertainment, in that beautiful passage in whiidi the emotion of 
Ulysses almost betrays him—and then after the other amusements. 
He is there again led in by the herald, and set in a place of 
honour in the midst of the feasters. Tt is evidently according to 
the strict notions of courtesy that Ulysses immediately cuts off 
a choice slice out of the fattest of the pork, and sends it with his 
compliments to the bard : 

TovTo 

^TffiodoK^, K*al [Xiy 7r/>oo'7rrv£o/xat, TTCp. 

ITatrt yap avQpwiroitTtv tTrt^Oovtonnv 

ifi^wpoi eitri kcu aldovst olty£K apa Gifteac 

CyifjLa^ Move’ tpiXrjtre ce ([>v\oy aoiotjv. 

But what was the subject of the songs of Dcmodocus? He 
has songs of the gods; he sings (if this passage be genuine) of 
Mars and Venus caught in the net by the jealous Vulcan. He 
can sing, not merely a whole Iliad (whether in separate songs 
vv not we inquire not now), but the whole Trojan war, with all 
the subsequent adventures of the Greeks; and that with as much 
truth as if he had been present throughout. His first song 
(viii. 73) had touched by a happy accident on this subject, which 
now filled the Grecian mind; and Ulysses actually calls upon 
him for the lay of the' Wooden Horse,**'^hich was fabricated by 
Bpeius, and into which Ulysses entered with his companions and 
destroyed the city. Every lover of Homer knows the exquisite 
sequel—how, while Demodocus, full of the gwl, describes the 

■ ^ Welelcer observes that the tvBev 4\wy, begifcining at that part, implies a ttoiitinuous 
poem. (Bpisebo Cyclus, p. 34D.) The words of Ulysses, jtye ^ perd^etj 
deseree notice likewise. 
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debate about tlie- horse and the destruction of the city (the song 
of Demodocus must have been of some length)^ at the coznme-. 
moration of his own noble deeds^ tears fell from the eyes of 
Ulysses. 

Phemius^ the bard of the kingly house of Ulysseis, sang daily 
to the suitors of Penelope: he sang by compulsion; and he 
pleads this compulsion in order to escape deaths wl^ich he would 
have deserved by a voluntary breach of his allegiance to his royal 
master (xxii. 351). The range of subjects on which Phemius 
could pour forth his poetry was as extensive as that of Demo- 
docus; he knew many deeds of gods and men,, such as formed 
the songs of the bards (i. 337). He delighted indeed to recite, 
and his hearers to listen to, the melancholy song of the return of 
the Greeks, because it was the newest (i. 352), Ulysses calls 
him. of which the most natural interpretation seems 

‘ a bard of many songs.’ The exact meaning of the word 
duToSi^aKvos, applied by Phemius to himself, adding that the 
god had inspired him with all sorts of songs, Ss /^oi ev (pqseiy 

oYfj^s riizvroifier svipuas (xxii. 37), is of considerable importance. 
It seems to imply that there were some bards who, under sup¬ 
posed or asserted inspiration, composed their own songs; some 
who learned by heart and recited the songs of others. The latter 
would intimate a regular system of instruction—and therefore 
traditional poems of greater or less length handed down from 
son to son, or from master to disciple. But the bard sang not 
only among the people, in the banquet-hall or in the palace~ 
he sang likewise in the temple; his song was a part of the public 
worship— 

Oeoitri ayOp^woKriP aeiSu}. —xxii. 346. 

And this first dawn, as it were, of the recital of poetic legend 
(as in the Homeric hymns) at great religious ceremonies, when 
those religious ceremonies were more than tribal, when they had 
become national, opens^a vast field for the ambition of the bards, 
and might well lead to the expansion of the shorter epic song into 
the regular Epopee. 

The resident bard is thus an indispensable member of the com¬ 
munity, or, as the court poet, is held in the highest honour. 
Agamemnon leaves his bard in the responsible and dignified 
o|pce of guardian to *Clytemnestra (iii, 267). Demodocus has 
the appellation of Hero.* But do the Homeric Poems furnish 
any amhority for bards, the bards of the single tribe or chief- 
tain/^assing (we Wish to avoid the ignoble word of itinerant 
or vagrant) from one part of Greece to another^ and so becoming 

* Compare, holirever, Amnerkungen za Homm Odyssce, u p. 121. 
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»wnr j namyns. tne xnracian. certainly appears ^as 
^rt in Mesi^eni^;, and ^ whicn w^ nave 

rp^ tl^e Quysscy seems tp recd^iis^'t^e of in- 

}he ^sti^ahffer bard, ^Eivofj tp'tne banqpet'in all parts qf 
c^rtb,^ , Out of jHomer we first encounter tKe ^t4 HesiocJ, 
|.p^auiboii of, tile Jt^orks^and toajs’ carrying off the prize Tor 
ppetry (u/^vor \ye must admit Ibat he calls it) at a religibu^ cere- 
^<my at Chal^is^ the funeral of Alcidamas. 

In this great, though natural and easy, it might be slow change 
^]jt^t|fP«Qfi^Ce and function of the bard—in his elevation Ifrom the 
^^njstrel of q ^lau to that of a whole race—we find the key for the 
p(^n^positipn of, the Iliad. It was then that the shorter and less 
j^jM^Cc^ted jsong expanded into the epopee- The traditionary 
^^To^ts of Ws owp race would content the primitive king in his 
ji^t^rnal halla federal union of kings, their conamrse at any 
jcppmpn rpligious festival, \\ouId suggest the blending together in 
tlfe )egpnds of many tribes. If there should have been the 
tf^ufupn of any war in which those races acted as confederates, it 
wpujd offer 'itself as the subject of common interest, a theme 
would awaken the ardent sympathies of the hearers in 
^yeVy part ^<jf Greece. This might be sung with eipial success, 
a^d ^hcard with equal favour, iq any hall, where kipg or 
tr^be ^outd watch till the turn of their great ancestor came^ 
to rpe^jiva his share of honopr; and it is remarkable that, sfc- 
cordipg to the Odjssey, already the adventures of the Greek 
chi^taips in the Titian war had become the subjects of songs, 
yecited io many, if not in all, parts of Giecce. Already the 

•' " ■ ■ f . » ' I . ■ — ,,»» « ■■ ■ . . - . 

H ahaWiiff to cottipare ocfi ttro trftttilatiOtis of thispdssag?, in which fVme 
uAfUhnMric aiagtiiloqUenre, and Cow{>er in his as tni^Homcric homelinssi^ taVe such 
in tins question 

Who calls from disf^t jistious to his ovoi, 
ri^he poo^ distinguished by their wants alone 
Hound the wide world are sought thos^ men dicine, 

Whd public structures raisS, or who design ^ 

Those to wbw eyes the gods tlieis ways rci eal. 

Or bless with salutary arts to heal; 

'But chief to poets su^ respect belongs, 

Bt rival naiioits courted for their songst 
These statef n^ighty kings adwi'f» . 

Wide as the sun displays his vital Qreb’—/’o/v*s Ivii. 

I * What man to another's house 
HmirB to ikivite hlAi to it ftait, unless 
Hdbc of those wfao't^ pibftsnoalMm 
The public, jiropbetp healer of disease, 

Ingenious artist, or some bafd diving 
Wqose nfutld may exhUeLmte thti gt^fs? 


In^, and inch wfyt are'In every lanu , 

CaTiM lb the M^uel j none lo^es thf 
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traditions^ for sonfetking beyopd the'fame of 6vrjri local hetd^s^ 
the feats ancl aciventures of its^ own' already bafd-sung Worthies. 
In su^ a poem there would of necessity be a h^rg^ and thh 
hero would.he designated and^^knowledged by the general tra¬ 
dition, or raised to eminence By the partiality of th^ bard—^thai 
partiality arising probably out of his more or less close con^ 
nexion with the tribe distinguished by that more wise or valiailt 
chieftaixk 


We suppose then some one great bard (let us call hail Hother^ 
either invited to or welcomed in the halls^ and af the religious 
festivities of many of the different Grecian tribes, or dwclltnj^ 
where by migrations and settlements tribes of various dekeem 
were in some degree mingled together—(and this appears to hhv6 
been the case in that part of Asia Minor which is Usually 
signed as the birthplace of Homer). He begins to disdain ihe 
narrow traditions of any one sepanite clan. The lofty conceptib'n 
dawns upon him—-or he matures, it may be, a conception already 
imperfectly carried out by others—of some wider and more com* 
plicated song,* which will thrill all hearts with proud ancestral 
reminiscences; in which Aeolian, and Ionian, and Dorian races* 
will find the names of their famous heroes. There is p wide* 
spread tradition of some warlike invasion of the shores of Asik 
by a confederacy of the tribes in Greece,—be seizes it at oiice; 
he has his groundwork, upon which he may build as he will— 
no one is disposed to contest with him the utmost licence of in¬ 
vention ; he may arrest the whole war to wait on the wrath of 
Achilles; he may mingle gods and men in the conflict; he may 
array the gods on different sides, even wound them in the fray; 
he may impersonate rivers; give human tongue to horses; he 
may invest Helen in incomparable beamy and dignity; bring out 
Hector as almost a worthy rival of Achilles. He may assign 
what part or character he will to the representative of each race; 
and so in a certain sense to him the Trojan war owes its origin, 
as almost a history; was received throughout Greece, through his 
poetry, as a history—and became a great national war, for so it was 
contemplated by Thucydides. In this limited sense, and only in 
t^is sense, not merely the earliest minstrelsy, but the later and 
more perfect Homeric epopee, is creative. The creation of the 
religma of Greece, ascribed by Herodotus to Homer and Hesiod, 


* It leems anumed by Kitizcb, Welck^r, and Lange, that the Iliad wa« tlie earhegi 
epopee, aa distinguUhed from the shorter epio tongs; but of tbis we are entirely igno¬ 
rant. It would^seem at first sight imprabaUe that tlie earliest attempt at a larger struc* 
tun should also be the most perfect specimen. 

is. 
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is. We Goiiceive, true just thus far, and no farther'; and the whole, 
process boars a close analogy to that of the origin of the great 
Grecian epics* as contradistinguished from Thessalian, or Argive, 
or even of ASoIian, Ionian, or Dorian songs. The local or tribal 
worships—in which not so much different gods, as the same gods 
with different attributes, powers and functions, held a different 
place in the popular awe of each tribe or race—in the same man¬ 
ner became the universal religion of the Grecian world. l?ven in 
this restricted view the language of Herodotus requires further 
limitation. It is quite clear that Olympus, when the bard of the 
Iliad first addressed his licarcrs, was the acknowledged seat or 
palace of the gods; they were already the Olympian deities. 
Wherever his poem was recited, Apollo must have been an awful 
god, with the power of avenging his injured priesthood by pesti¬ 
lence. Here, and Athene, and Ares, and Aphrodilt^, were en¬ 
shrined in the religious belief, and bad long been the subject of 
poetic religious adoration, and to Hepha?stos had been asciibcd 
the great part of the divine armourer—the noblest purpose to 
which in warlike times art could be devoted. Still the Iliad and 


the Odyssey were a Golden Legend, whicli made the traditionary 
religious fables catholic throughout Greece: just as they inado 
the Trojan war, from a loose and vague tradition, a great universal 
reality to the imaginative faith—the only dominant faith of that 
period of all-ruling song. 

Unquestionably we cannot but be astonished at the consummate 
structure of the Iliad—unrivalled—in ftur opinion unapproached— 
by any later epopee. We see its parts coalescing in one whole— 
and, if we throw ourselves as far as possible back, into what we 
suppose to have been its main design, the glorification of the an¬ 
cestors of many tribes, in subordination, as the interest of poetry 
demands, to one transcendant hero. The two last books, though at 
first sight appendages, are yet necessary, as we suppose, to satisfy 
that profound reverence for the dead, that sanctity of funeral riles, 
which was characteristic of Grecian feeling. We are surprised 
to see the poet depart from what might seem a natural course, a 
chronicle of the whole ten years of the war; and, instead of that, 
concentering as it were the wlK»le war in one short ixnd compre¬ 
hensible period. His Iliad, confining itself to the wrath of 
Achilles, nevertheless implies as it were the cause and origin of 
the war, and prophetically foreshows its close; for with Hector 
;Troy has fallen.* But it is to be remembered that, accorcHng ,to 
oiir theory, we have a bard who has learned by exjlterience the 
planner of dealing with the hearts of men, who has read in their 
countenances, has caught from their fixed attention, the true way 
of enthralling the hearers to his song; who had not to wait the ^w 

sulTr^e 
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suSr^go of a reading public^ or even depended for his effect^ like a 
dranmtic writer^ on the skill and power of the actor, and on the 
accessories which contribute so much to scenic interest; who, be-* 
sides his own marvellous natural endowments, and a wide ac¬ 
quaintance with the habits, modes of feeling, passions, impressi¬ 
bilities of bis ordinary hearers, with their grave patience, or their 
quick sympathies, has possessed likewise, as one of an hereditary 
caste, or one of a tribe or school of bards, a sort of traditionary 
science of his profession. He has received its undefined perhaps 
and unrecorded rules, has learned the bounds of its power and 
the conventional liberties which the imagination of the hearer has 
always allowed; and is thus master of an art of poetry in some 
respects intuitive, in others formed by his own experience or that 
of his poetic fathers. 

We regret, indeed, to find that our author’s Homeric ortho¬ 
doxy is not altogether unimpeachable. But, as the more able the 
heresiarch the more dangerous the lieresy, we must cite him before 
the tribunal of our Inquisition; and though we would not apply 
the last penalty to Mr. Grote (we would not burn a sheet of his 
book), we must try whether a little gentle and friendly torture 
will not bring him to recantation. He has imagined a primi¬ 
tive Achilleis, of which the Iliad is an enlargement. Let us hear 
his own explanation of his views:— 

* The Iliad produces upon my mind an impression totally different 
from the Odyssey. In the latter poem, the characters and incidents arfe 
fewer, and the whole plot appears of one projection, from the beginning 
down to the death of the suitors ; none of the parts look as if they had 
been composed separately and inserted by yvky of addition into a pre¬ 
existing smaller poem. But the Iliad, on the contrary, presents the ap¬ 
pearance of a house built upon a plan comparatively narrow and subse¬ 
quently enlarged by successive additions. The first book, together with 
the eighth, and the books from the eleventh to the twenty-second inclu¬ 
sive, seem to form the primary organisation of the poem, then properly 
an Achillas : the twenty-third and twenty-fourth books are additions at 
the tail of this primitive poem, which still leave it nothing more than an 
enlarged Achilleis : but the books from the second to the seventh inclu¬ 
sive. together with the tenth, are of a wider and more comprehensive 
character, and convert the poem from an Acliill^is into an Iliad.' The 
primitive frontispiece, inscribed with the anger of Achilles and its direct 
consequences, yet remains, after it has ceased to beco-extensive withtbc 
poem. The parts added, howxver, are not necessarily inferior in merit 
to the original poem: so far is this ftom being the case, that amongst them 
are comprehended some of the noblest efforts of the Grecian epic- Nor 
are they m^e recent in date than the original; strictly speaking, they 
must be a little more recent, but they belong to the same generation and 
state of society as the primitive Achilleis.*—voL ii. pp. 234—236. 

appears to us that this theory labours under almost every 

objection 
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Grate l^mself si^geiM, (xt 9 ^vie»oei in^as to 
fumeme^.afwWolfj WUliam MaUen^eud Ladbimikin. 
ithe least, likely that passages, as Mr, Grote aflnuts. 
>equal)y„t{omeric in granrieur and power, so peff^ctly aimilar in 
al^yle nnd character, in language and versidcadon. should fit iti so 
Welyi^} and fill up the Achilleis. till it grew into an Iliad? * We 
ourselves no doubt that the Achilleis stood distinct, ami in 
sQpie respects.alone—that is. of pre-^mvmit dignity and 
<iwae—ip the mind of the poet; but we think our own view of the 
.great object of the poet, in making not a Thessalian but a Grecian 
poem, of itself accounts for those parts in which other herocsoccupy 
Ahe/oremost place- Moreover, we are confident, with Otfried Mid- 
U^at there is an obvious and discernible intention in the poet, 
order to onliance the greatness of his hero, to try. as it Were, 
apd fipd wanting every other chieftain. Even Diomed, though he 
vvages w^ar and wounds Arcs himself, is not suiTicient for the ter^ 
xihlc crisis. As long as Achilles stands aloof, with whatever 
striking vicissitudes the battle sways to and fro. disaster at tlie 
end of the day awaits the Grecian arms. And are wc to suppose 
,the poet without some proud satisfaction in showing the variety 
of lii^ own resources, the prolific copiousness of bis fancy ? 
The longer the movement of Achilles was delayed, so that the 
patience of the hearer was not worn out. and that his attention 
]tvas kept awake, the more imposing and magnificent his bursting 
forth, when his hour is cuinc* Hut we confess that wc are asto- 
nislied to find Mr, Grote mercilessly lopping off so noble a limb 
from the harmonious body of the Iliad, as the Embassy in the 
ninth book. He cannot himself be insensible to the Tlomeric 
simplicity and consummate dignity of that book. But it appears 
In us as indispensably requisite to the perfect evolution of the 
fable, it is grand in itself. ^ , 

Grecian army must appear prostrate at the feet of Achilles. 
Agamemnon must submit to the humiliation of endeavouring to 
appease the wrath of the son of Thetis; be must offer to ocknow- 
l^ge himself in the wrong, to give up the cause of the quarrel, to 
make,ctery atonement, which might be demanded by the wounded 
pride of Achilles. But it was obviously the poet’s design that the 
wrath of Achilles should not be so appeased; that he was to be 
jsgnt forth to battle by a far higher motive-'^the death of bis dear 
.friend; by the determination, the duty, according to the principles 
peculiar kind of more than brothwly amity, to avenge* his 
And this submission of th^ army, this humble ^cknowledg- 
menlilhab without him, the valour of all Greece was oft no anrail. 

he po sudden and hasty resolve in a moment bf egcireme 
peril; it must have the dignity of a grave and deliberate act > >t 
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must be ft*eeleinik embasijv lib^tt'I^dsionilte *s^tdtted 

bj the f^ars of fugitives crowding ttUind faiiU» and by adnie eitlofion 
of pity for theirdisoomfitureand misery. * Yet to ttm efhbfUsyHhe 
haughty and'passionate soul of Aehilles^-of coutse, ^^nhot listen. 
The poem could not close thus. Achilles, whose wtUth was so 
awful, could not be dismissed with this kind* of peaceful aatisfac- 
tlon, accept the apology of Agam^non, receive back Bviseisvknd 
become again the subordinate chieftain, and thus tamely wind up 
the mighty quarrel. His mind, after the embassy is over, reverts 
to, or rather it has never thrown aside its fierce and itUpIaeftblc 
mood. Agamemnon, he cares not to consider how, must be'itill 
farther humbled; the Achaean army be still further'Vedt^red 
to confess their absolute need of his valour. And this efaibaksy, 
for all these reasons so exalting to the character of Achilles, must 
be separated by some considerable space from the peridd Wiien 
iho persuasion of Patroclus, rather than Ins commiseration for 
the Greeks, induces him somewhat to relent; and then the ddath 
of Patroclus, forces him by a new, and, acconling to Grecian 
feeling, far nobler motive to plunge again personally into the war. 
Further and still more disastrous reverses must still more and 
more glut his insatiable pride, and gratify his inexorable resent-* 
ment. Mr. Grote quotes several passages, which seem to imply 
that Achilles himself bad forgotten the embassy, because his un¬ 
mitigated wrath still broods on the insult of Agamemnon. But 
what can be more natural, than that he should speak and act 
(having spurned £iway the embassy in the wantonness of his pride) 
as if the embassy had never taken place? In modern phrase, if 
Ave dare Use it, though the humblest apology has been tendered, 
he has not received satisfaction, and the duel must go on as 
before. There must be a thousand ills (/xu^ix a\yia) which 
must accumulate, and succeed each other, and appeal in vain 
to that destructive wrath (the ovkofjAm), of Avhich we 

are never to lose sight, till it is thrown freely aside, diS|K>s- 
sessed, as it were, by a mightier passion—^the grief for Patroclus. 
Mr. Grote, indeed, appears to us to fall into the fault which he 
justly imputes to the minute criticisms of Wolf and Lachmann, 
when he requires a careful and elaborate accuracy in the whole de¬ 
tail of the poem, and to forget that it was addressed to an eager 
and excited audience, too much absorbed, as the poet himself 
may have been, in the impassioned interest of the story, to exa¬ 
mine too closely its perfect and faultless coherence. But, in troth, 
the embassy has m^e no impression on Achilles; and therefbre 
it is that appears, after it, exactly what ho was before, unre- 
^ candied, irreconcilable, possessed by the same absorbing feeling, 
expressing himself in the same untentpered language. » 

We 
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We Wete at one time digposed to doubt the identity of the 
j>oet of the Iliads and the poet of the Odyssey^ and thi$» as it had ^ 
been the conclusion of Welcker, so it appears to be that of Mr.^ 
Orotfe:— 


• The balance of probabilities seems in favour of distinct authorship 
for the two poems, but the same age—and that age a very early one, 
anterior to the iirst Olympiad.’ 


Yet the more we study the structure of the two poems, the 
more we seem to perceive that they were cast, as it were, in the 
same mind. Though the one is more various and complicated, 
combining more characters, and with more general interest; the 
other more simple, centered on one single person; though the, 
Iliad is more than an Achillols, the Odyssey the adventures of 
Odysseus alone; there is exactly the same art of suspending the 
hearer*s attention, the same happy gradation, by which we rise 
to one magnificent culminating point—Achilles in the trench, 
arresting by one shout the victorious Trojans; Odysseus leaping 
up on the threshold, and dealing his deathly arrows. Nor is it 
an argument without great force, that never in the history of 
man were two such great poets, if not absolutely, yet nearly con¬ 
temporaneous. One Homer is marvel enough; it seems beyond 
probability to multiply him even into two. The ancient tradition, 
that the one poem was the work of the prime of manhood, the 
other of more advanced age, seems to solve all the difficulties*? 
of the question, and to harmonise with singular felicity, with 
our theory of the region to which each poem belongs. We have 
formerly asserted our conviction that the poet of the Iliad was 
an Asiatic Greek. We rejoiced to find that in this, as well as 
some other points, we had anticipated the conclusions of Otfried 
Muller. Mfiller, indeed, aspires to decide the question of the 
Ionic rather than of the iI:!!olic descent of the poet, ^hc choice 
of a Thessalian hero (the Thessalians were of the iEolic family) had 
led us to a different judgment: but as, according to our view, the 
aim of the poet was to be heard with favour in the halls of tlic 
Homeric kings (which still, we believe, ruled when he sang), whe¬ 
ther of one race or the other, and at religious festivals of Ionian 
or jiEoUc deities, we should expect to find, rather, than he sur¬ 
prised at finding, characteristic and peculiar usages, religious 
myths, or allusions, which may belong to both. 

. But the fact that the poet is so familiar with the scenery, the 
nnmners, and the whole life of Asiatic Greece, has struck Muller 


as forcibly as ourselves:—* Besides the proper localities of the two 
poems, the local knowledge of the poet appears peculiarly accurate' 
and distinct in northern Ionia and the neighbouring Mseonia, where' 
the Asian meadow and the river Cayster with its swans, the Gygiew 
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lake, and Mount Txnolua^ where Sipylon with iU( Acheloua appear 
to be known, as it were, from youthful recollections*’ ^ The similes,. 
wc will add, as that of the Maeonian purple-'dyeiug woman, are 
from the same region. In short, Ave know no passage in the Iliad s 
which indicates any distinct local knowledge out of Asia Minor, 
except in the Catalogue of the Ships. Now, without subscribing 
to Miiller^s conclusion, that the Catalogues (of the Achseans and 
the Trojan allies) ^ are not of genuine Homeric origin’ (the authority 
ascribed to them from the earliest period is a strong testimony 
against this judgment), yet no part of the poem would be more 
liable to variations, interpolations, to the licence of the later Ho- 
merids, or the Rhapsodists; no parf^would cleave less strongly to 
the memory, or submit to such manifold changes. It may even 
be fairly conceived as an after thought of our bard, or to have been' 
retouched and recast, when, according <t) our theory, having in 
Asia completed, and sung in every court and city, and at the full 
religious festivals, his Iliad, he passed over to Greece Proper, to 
delight the descendants of the Againemnons, and Menelai, and 
Nestors, with this great epopee of the deeds of their ancestors. 
There, in the more peaceful decline of life, now as familiar with 
European Greece as of old with Ionia; in his journey from 
court to court, from festival to festival, having gathered a new 
stock of traditions, encountered new legends of the gods, new in¬ 
stitutions, new forms of language; by liis own occasional short 
voyages, having been made acquainted with the perils of the deep; 
finding, as Avas not improbably the case, the minds of his hearers 
as Avlldly curious about adventures by sea, as they Avero before 
about feats of arms, he Avrole the Odyssey, that ancient Robinson 
Crusoe, in full knoAvledge and experience of the maritime sym¬ 
pathies of his audience. This change from Asia over to Europe, 
with the la]p,e of twenty or five-and-tAAenty years, Avhich we may 
fairly allow, will fully account for all the discrepancies of mytho- 
logy, of manners, and social usages and institutions, even of lan¬ 
guage and the structure of language, which haA^e been raised, wc 
cannot but think, to more than their due importance, by Payne 
Knight, by Benjamin Constant, and by others. 

* Granting (writes Otfried MUller) that a different taste and feeling 
is shown in the choice of the subject, and in the whole arrangement of. 
tho poem, yet there is not a greater difference than is often found in the 
inclinations of the same man in the prime of life, and in old age; and 
to speak candidly wc know no other argument adduced by the Chori^ 
z&ntes^ both of ancient and modern times, for attributing the wonderful 
genius of Homer to two different individuals. It is certain that the 
Odyssey, in ies=pect of its plan i^nd the conception of its chief character?^ 




* Litmtaie of Ancient Greece^ p. 46. 
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Mcnelaqa/st^^ft In ’a|]^- 

rSty trtth 'tW* iKad f tftat ft alw&yft' ^TeSujfj-^seB the ekisttetl^e "dr thS'ear- 
Iter^pbaiii,^ fthd^ ailantly refb^ to it—which aho 8ei‘Vdfc'to''^pIttin the 
Tdltnai'kabld^fact;,' that tM Odyssey mentions many^ceuntncdt in the lifd 
ofUIlyaBea^ whichiiienut of the ooikipaasof the aotioti^ bat ti6t onewhich 
is celebvated tn the Iliad. If the completion of the Iliad and thoOdyss^ 
seejros too vast a work for the lifetime of one man. we may^ perhaps, have 
recsQi^xse to the suppositiont that Homer, after having sung the Iliad in 
the vigour of his youthful years, in his old age coaimunicated to some 
devoted disciple the plan of the Odyssey, which had been long working 
in his mind, and left it to him for completion.’ * 

' 9^hif awms to us an unnecessary and unwaiTanted supposi¬ 
tion. .Tile design and the execution of the Odyssey bespeak most 
4i^di|Ptly the mind: and this suggestion relieves us from no 
oxlstjug difficulty, and involves us in new ones. It seems much 
more likely that a poet ^ould bequeath a poem to the memory 
a faithful disciple, to be preserved by him witli careful fidelity, 
aiji^ refreshed by constant recitation, than that he should leave 
him# 03 it were, his art and inspiration, and the plan of a j>oem^ 
which was to be filled up according to certain instructions. 

In estimating, indeed, the probability of the original com-* 
position and the conservation of these poems in the mind alone 
^without written records), wc must entirely detach ourselves firom 
our busy and complicated state of society. We cannot say how 
highly Mnemosyne, the mother of the Muses, may have endowed 
thq worshippers fUnd priests of her daughters. The bard*s was a 
profe^sLp^ a profession to which he was trained from his youth 
it was his sole occupation in rude times; be had no distracting 
cares, no conflicting duties. There is no calculating to what ex* 
tent either the memory or the imagination can be cultivated, 
especially when the other faculties arc almost in abeyance. We 
could mention acts of memory which surpass, not the composi-* 
tion and recitation of the Iliad and Odyssey, but that of the 
gigantic Ramayana and Maha Bharata* Even in our own days; 
we are inclined to think that an actor might almost compete with 
an Homerid or a Rhapsodist. We have reason to believe that, 
if commanded, one of our first-rate tragedians could furnish a 
list of twenty parts for which he would be prepared in the course 
of the day. These parts would average what is called technically 
fourteen or fifteen lengths, about forty or forty-two lines Oach; 
and this, be it remembered, not of one continuous recitatiom with 
a kind of accompaniment to allow occasional repose to memory, 
such as was the phorminx or cithara of the bard, but broken up and 
dependent upon the cue furnished by one or more other actors. 


^ Literature of Greece, p. 6i)« Compare MUller'e Note. 
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W^P^y* <W*tp^r«i 

th^ tp^^Ia^oafU tb0 pld pdcijl m tVfl ouiJip^ pC his, ftuiptippr 
\nih QpqppftUPOs o( mP^^Vin aptoir» IV^. iin$;tfo]iiaMie 

^Q^iUs p£ liifie«**ribe liragpdiftii*^ fiQrhaps> ld(eJM[ci fiesi&blo or>«Mr. 
Macread;f> ovor^helm^ besides with thefcatra if ihlaiiagei3i«tit. 
We oadnpt b»c think that the obmpoJdtiofif end the preserve* 
tion^ PhieHy at leasts bj oral recitation^ of all the otfae^ long^ poeVd^, 
which were afterwards formed (probably by the Alexatichiob pfihci^ 
into a regular cycle, and were called the cyclic poets^j^bas morp 
close connextion than is generklly allowed with the unity of (he 
Iliad and Odyssey. These poems—those at least Winch beloii|^ed 
to the war of Troy—religiously respect that part of the 'Irar Hbd 
of the adventures of the chieftains comprehended irf thJrf Fhkd^ttfw 
Odyssey, though they by no means refrain from rcphitldg’^auK 
other. They aie strictly ante-Homeric and post-Honietic : fheV 
piosuppose, the earliest of them, the existence of the Iliad Aim 
Odyssey, not as a collection of loose lays, but each as a Compile 
whole, filling up a Certain period of the Tiojan story. They mdst 
have had before them a type and example of lortg conseCu^ivC 
poems ; the ambition of composing such works, and the Villihg- 
ness to hear them, must have been already excited by Some gf^t 
model; the poets or the rhnpsodists must have eonfonhed m An 
established usage, and supplied some acknowledged tyafrt Pf jfot* 
ciety, in framing an ^fhiopid or a Destruction of Tidy’: 
these poems being supjvlementary to those of Hohierv 'ptbvH tm 
prior existence of his epics, as much as May's continlitatioti of 
Lucan, or A\ellaneda’s«^of Don Quixote, the existence^ of the 
PharsaUa or the work of Cervantes. But as some ui leakt of fheke 
tfere of very ancient date, somewhere about the codimeffoemeUt 
of^the Olympiads af least, they totally destniy the whoio PtsiStralid 
tbeoryi thar of Solon^ and even perhaps that which ^ makes 
L^t^Urgus thb first collector of the Homeiic poems. 1^0 are in 
truth absolutely ignorant as to the relative date of the UarliMt of 
these poetttSf and that of the Iliad and Odyssey and the oldest 
Writen^ >who assigned many of these jioems to^Homer bithself, 
wete confessedly as ignorant as ourselves. HerodotuS thcMght 
it worth While tO adduce an argument to show that the Cypnan 
r^wes were not Homer's. ^ * 

All tbaf Mr. Orote ventures to conclude as the a^e bf 

Cllnfoki. Ve ktkerVe, interp[>^ not tnubli Moi*^ ikan Cey yean Setwwh 
AtiUnb^^a «Uittiry Hesiod sod bui be pfttM OM 

Qdyjwry fip®Jyffur»3ait^haa a^J*# 9®% 937.i, Bkix Odii 

Aretinua a c« 7*26,. 740^bot we oRkfese that we have no Ibitli wbaterer in the pre** 
OlympiA ^ronol^ o( Cjifece, 

the 
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the Homeric. poems is that it was a very early one, anterior 
to the first Olympiad; and the chronological accounts (writes 
O^. Muller) place Arctinus of Miletus immediately after the 
commencement of the Olympiads. Have wo any certain or 
satisfactory reason to suppose thatj in this unknown interval be-* 
tween the completion of the Odyssey and the appearance of the 
.^thiopis^ any sudden or slow increase in the facilities for writ¬ 
ing, the improvement of the art, or the introduction of cheaper 
and more durable materials, the substitution of the JSgyptian 
papyrus for the skins (the SipBsqai,) of a former period, had called 
forth this teeming race of epics ? Were not these poems also, even 
if here and there they might be consigned to writing, chiefly pra- 
mulgateil by oral recitation, by the Aoidos, the Homerid, or the 
Rbapsodist? All that we know of these Epics is, in some cases 
their length, in others their contents, uncertain and often contra¬ 
dictory accounts of their authors, and their immeasurable inferi¬ 
ority to tlie Homeric poems. Yet it is curious that many pf them 
were long preserved, not as it should seem in fragments, but in 
their integrity—not in the dramas of the tragedians, who drew 
their subjects as freely from the later epics as from Homer, but 
the complete Epopees themselves. Tliey were collected and 
arranged into a regular cycle by the Alexandrians. Pausanias 
seems to have read some of them (iv. 9) ; and ilic summary of 
their contents by Proclus (not, as Welcker has shown, the Platonic 
philosopher of a late Byzantine period, but a grammarian of the 
age of the Antonines) seems to intimate that it was taken from 
their works in his possession, or at his command. It is possible 
that in the post-Homerica of Quintus Smyrnseus, or of Tryphio- 
dorus, may lurk some lines of the ancient Homerids; and during 
a painful search we have sometimes fancied that we could detect 
the fine flavour of antiquity; but it may have been only a mo¬ 
mentary relief by some few lines in a higher flight from the flat 
monotony of the weary desert of verse. As to the length of these 
poems, we know that the ^thiopis contained 9100 verses;* and 
many of the otlicrs, if we calculate by the wide range of adven¬ 
tures which they^ celebrate, must have been drawn out to con8i<<- 
derable length. They must have contained noble subjects, for 
poetry; and, however not to be named in the presence of Homer, 
we cannot but think that they must occasionally haye themselves 
been instinct^with spirited poetry: otherwise, having furnished 
their fables to the mythographers, or their subjects to the dra¬ 
matists they would utterly have died away* But they jdo niot seem 
^ .have been superseded by the poems of later epic writers on the 
same subjects. That which was thought the finest after^Homer 


* See tUs itkscription on tablet in the Museo DovgiS, illustrated by Heeren. 
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(at least in the judgment of Pausanias)^ the Thebais (including 
the Epigoni), was not driven out of the field by Antimachus of 
Colophon ; yet Antimachus had been highly admired in a former 
age, and by better critics than the Emperor Hadrian^ who set him 
up against Homer, but found that, though his autocracy was com^ 
plete over the persons and fortunes of the whole Roman world, 
he could not dictate to their judgment in poetry. How far did 
Virgil use them in the wonderful tessellation of his second book; 
or, as we can trace in some parts, was he content with receiving 
tliem through the tragedians '/ Was Ovid indebted to them in his 
contest for the arms of Achilles ? Did Statius work tliem up 
into the un-Grecian exaggerations of his Thcbaid; or soften them 
away into the more pleasing but artificial tenderness of his 
Acbilloid ? 

But our limits admonish us to break off, and to suspend, at 
least fur the present, the examination of the contents and very 
few fragments of these poems, which must be done, we conceive, 
in order to complete the invcstigatir>n of the Homeric question. 
What we have said, at all events, ma}' seem to prove irrefragably 
that they were not the parents, but the children of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey; the children, however late-born, of full-grown 
parents, in whose perfect image in one respect, as to size and 
stature, they were born—however far less beautifully and symme¬ 
trically formed, still stamped in the same mould; and continuing 
to live as supplementary to that in whose similitude they first 
came to life. 

^ Our great interest in Mr, Grote’s work induces us to offer 
some further suggestions to his attention. First, as to his manner 
of composition. He promises us a History of Greece, not (US’- 
quisitioiis on Grecian history. We may remind him therefore that 
we want the results, not the process of investigation: his own 
sound judgment on the conflicting opinions of others, however 
valuable-—not those opinions arrayed against each other in their 
unreconciled hostility* In these earlier volumes it was perhaps 
more difficult to avoid this form of dissertation; yet even here 
much which should have been reserved for the notes has found its 
way into the text. The long, and we think successful, diSipu- 
tation with Mr. Fynes Clinton on the subject of chronology would 
more firiy have formed an smpendix, rather than a chapter in the 
regular text of the work. Notes and appendices, to a high ideal 
notion of ffistory, may appear but awkward and unseemly excre¬ 
scences* yet they are absolutely necessary now that history has 
been compelled to take up an inquiring and philosophical rather 
than an authoritative and, as among tfiC ancients, something of an 
oratoricnl form. The kind of matter usually given in these subsi- 
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diary shapes cannotj in short, be altogether dispensed with; but 
still the narrative itself, even in modern history, should be, os far as 
possible, free, flowing, and uninterrupted. The historian should 
already have organised in his mind, arid should deliver, without 
a constant appeal to the relations of others, the whole course of 
events. At least, this departure from simple narrative should be 
reserved for particular occasions, not arrest us at every instant, 
even perhaps at the period of our profoundcst interest, by nicely 
balanced statements of probabilities and careful examination of 
opposing evidence. 

In the same friendly spirit we would make a few observations 
on the style of Mr. Grote. His prose possesses in general some 
great elements of excellence—vigour, vivacity, and perspicuity. 
But for a great and enduring history, he should bear in mind 
tliat no work rvill take its permanent place in the literature of 
Bngland without some care and study at least as to purity of lan¬ 
guage. An English historian is under a tacit covenant to write 
English. Now we will only glance at the wicked lines of one 
of our poets against a forgotten political writer, \\ ho wrote— 

^ As plain as man can speak. 

Whose English is half modern (ancient) Greek.’ 

But certainly ]Mr. Grote sometimes carries beyond all bounds the 
privilege (of which the Germans have set him the example) of 
Anglicising Greek words. We may endure eponyms, autochthons, 
ihalassocraty, hegemony, d^mes, exegetes; but why acephalous? 
and words as remote from English, and for which we have plain 
English equivalents? We protest especially against tlie Latih 
gens^ as a word equally foreign to Giecian notions and to the 
English language. Surely, too, wo should leave to novels French 
words, such as * elite/ ‘ coteries,’ ‘ proteges,* and some others, not 
fairly naturalised, and we hope never to be naturalised among us. 
Nor are such phrases as, Sophocles ‘ the prime political genius 
of Grecian tragedy/ to our taste. 

These animadversions will be received by Mr. Grote as testi¬ 
monies of the high opinion which we entertain of his book. We 
should not have cared to argue such points, unless we supposed 
that the work—of which on some questions we have ventured to 
doubt the conclusions—would become an authority with scholars, 
and occupy a distinguished place among our histories of tlie older 
world. Wc look forward with much interest to his forthcoming 
volumes—to what may strictly be called the History of Greece. 
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Art* VlXl.^^^ypiens Stelle in der WeJtgeiichichte, 

Place in the Hi^oryof the tVorld : an Pistori^l Trentue, itiAve ^ 
booAs. By Christian Charles Josias Bunsen^ PhU* and LL.D« j ' 
Honorary Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Ber- 
and of the Royal Society of Literature in London; and 
General Secretary of the Archaeological Institute at Rome. 
Vols. i,—iii. 8vo* Hamburgh 1845. 


^T^HE appearance of this variously learned work from the pen 
of a Prussian Ambassador might well suggest a doubt 
whether Plato’s views were altogether chlmerical~whetber he 
merely expressed a wish without looking to the possibility of a 
realization,—when he proposed to place philosophers at the head 
of the state. It is certain, at least, that since the beginning of the 
present century many of the rulers and administrators of Germany 
have been distinguished as literary men; and some of the greatest 
names in the annals of German philosophy and scholarship may 
be found also in the list of ministers and diplomatists. To take 
the latter field alone, the Chevalier Bunsen, who, in the W'ork 
before us, attempts a complete solution of all the problems 
connected with the language and history of ancient Egypt, has 
been engaged in diplomacy during the best years of his life. At 
Rome, he had to unravel all the intricacies of a iicgociation carried 
*)n between a Lutheran monarch and a college of cardinals; in 
England, he may be required to adjust some of the many ques* 
tions which must arise between this nation and the country^ 
wj^ich has given a new impulse to the trade of Germany, and has 
endeavoured to form a commercial centre at least for the disjecta 
membra of the Confederation. Yet he has found time to produce, 
works which would seem to demand the undisturbed leisure of a 


college life. And whom did he succeed In his first appointment? 
Simply, the greatest philologer of the present generation—Nie¬ 
buhr, the historian. And among his predecessors at the Court of 
Lpndon he can count, a name scarcely less distinguished—William 
von Humboldt, a man who did more to establish the true theory 
of language than any one who has liv'cd since Leibnitz. 

The numerous readers of Dr. Arnold’s correspondence have 
become well acquainted with our author, and have given him 
credit for the union of many qualities beyond those which are 
implied in the mere combination of the scholar with the states¬ 
man. Making every deduction which the partiality of the writer 
may seem to exact, wc may well believe that it was no ordinary 
man of whom Arnold allowed himself to write as he did of M. 
Bunsen; and we may justly form high expectations of a work to 
which he has given so many years, and the sulqect of which has 
al^ys been of the first interest to the student and the philosopher. 

VOL. Lxxviii. NO. CLV. L And 
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And truly there is no name in ancient history which can rival 
that of Egypt in the multitude of associations which it calls up in 
the mind; there is no country known to the activity of modern 
travellers which is so well worth visiting on its own account. It 
should seem as if all the sciences which Dr. Whewell calls paloi- 
tiological were destined to verify some at least of their principles 
in the valley of the Nile. For while the alluvial nature of the 
soil and the great saurians which still infest the banks of the river 
present a livings picture of the lacustrine period described by 
geologianSj the huge monuments of human art and labour, the 
deeply-cut inscriptions, the bodies of the dead preserved in their 
cerements just as they were entombed,—all these have made Egypt 
a colossal page, distinctly written and highly illustrated, on which 
the philologer may labour till he has spelt out every syllable. 
Nor is theology uninterested in the results of Egyptian researches. 
The sacred traditions, which form the basis of all Christian 
divinity, lead us back to a people whose contacts with Egypt were 
continual, and most critically affected their culture and their des¬ 
tinies ; and we cannot speak of Israel without having our thoughts 
directed to Mizraim. From the days of Abraham to the fulness 
of time, which finally verified the prediction, out of Egypt have 
I called my Son,’ there is a constant parallelism between the 
histories of the two nations, and it can scarcely he doubted, that 
if the many difficulties which still beset the student of the earlier 
Scriptures are destined ever to receive a full solution, the key 
must be sought in the land of the Pyramids—the torch must be 
borrowed from the last runner in the race of Egyptian discovery ; 
for the sphinx still guards the access to the tree of knowledge. 

* Tradition’s legend. History’s page, and many a motild’ring pile, 
Alike associate with the past thy glory, ancient Nile! 

’Tis linked with sacred chronicles, where faithful records tell 
Of Pharaoh’s pride and punishment, and captive Israel; 

Nor can the wide earth boast a spot by pilgrim’s footsteps trod, 
Where have been made more manifest the wondrous works of God.’* 
M. Bunsen has given a special character to every book of his 
work by prefixing the name and portrait of the individual whose 
intellectual and literary exertions have had most influence in that 
particular department of his researches. The first book, which 
19 called ‘ The Way and Object ’ ( Weg und is inscribed to 

Nie buhr^ whoso profile, somewhat Egyptianised, as the author ad- 

* ThesM ave from a (loem on Bgypt in Mr. Uernard Barton's volume entitled 
* Household Verses’ (1846). The poem is in a higher tone than most of tliose in the 
vplume; but tliere are others also that exhibit a loftiness of thought and expression 
wiitcii may perhaps surprise the readers of his former publications. The domestic 
pieces predominate are, us usual, tlie iiuaiTecfed transcripts of most pure and 
gentle feelings. Indeed we are acquainted with no writings that leave a more amiable 
unpression of the man: and the circumstances under -which they have been composed 
lAvcst them with a very peculiar interest and value, 

mils 
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mils (vol, ii. p. 9)^ is represented under a doorway borrowed from 
the great pyramid of Sakkarab, and surrounded by the symbols of 
old Egyptian royalty. Some spirited and elegant elegiac distichs 
dedicate the book to him as the great historical reconstructor of 
this age; and it is for this reason that he has been selected as the 
type and the model of historical criticism. ^We wish to express/ 
says the author (i. p. 20)^ 'that the true seal and the safest 
voucher of genuine criticism appears to us to lie not in destruc¬ 
tion, but in the recognition and restoration of the historical/ 

The subject of the second book is indicated by the name of the 
great astronomer, geographer, and cbronologlst, Mratosthenes of 
Cyrene, whose portrait, surrounded by extracts from the table of 
Karnak, forms the frontispiece of the second volume, and by 
whose aid the author has endeavoured to restore the chronology of 
the ancient monarchy. 

The illustrious Egyptian, 3Ianetho, whose name is prefixed to 
the third book, has been of course the author's guide in the resto¬ 
ration of the chronology of the middle and new monarchies, which 
are examined in this part of the work,* 

The fourth book, which is to contain the <application of synchro¬ 
nistic tests to the preceding investigations, will be dedicated to the 
late Chavipollion; and the fifth book, which is designed to connect 
the author’s Egyptian researches with comprehensive speculations 
on linguistic science, mythology, and ethnography, will be inscribed 
with the name of the veteran j)hIlosopher SchelUtiff. 

Without exactly embracing the principles of hero-worship ad¬ 
vocated by Mr. Carlyle, we like the genial and enthusiastic ap¬ 
preciation of merit which M. Bunsen has evinced not only in this 
selection of household gods for the five leading subdivisions of his 
work, but also in the warmth with which he speaks of these and 
other great men, his predecessors or fellow-labourers, whenever 
he has occasion to mention their names. Ills hearty panegyric on 
Manetho (i. p. 88), his ample recognition of the services of Eratos¬ 
thenes (L p. 158), his acknowledgment of his obligations to his 
teachers Heyne and Heeren (i. p. 287), and his early appreciation 
of Lepsius, who has done so much for Egyptian philology—all these 
and many other traits which we could mention, are indications of 
that perception of personal merit, and that sympathy with genius 
wherever it is found, without which a man would be ill qualified 
to write on Universal History. 

*** H* Bunsen has not been able to avail himself of a treatise by August Bbclcb, 
wbiob appeared shortly before the publication of these volumes, under the title: * Ma¬ 
netho and the Annus Coniculoris, a Contribution to the History of the Pharaohs. 
Berlin, 1845/ The object of this treatise is to show that Maiietho's Chronology, even 
in the historical part, is a mixture of the historical and astronomical (p. 300). We 
understand that BockA has since expressed himself satisfied with many of the results of 
M. Bunsen's laboun* 

L 2 The 
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The first and most bulky of the three volumes now before us is 
divided into two parts of three sections each. The contents of this 
book are thus described in the preface to the second volume:— 

* The first book has endeavoured to give a general and preliminary 
proof of the fact that Egyptian tradition rests on a historical basis, and 
may be reconstructed. This we have done in two ways: in the first 
three sections, by showing the antiquity and essential agreement of the 
authorities; in the three last, by establishing the primeval realities, a 
language and writing, a mythology and civilization, anterior to the oldest 
monuments as yet known to ns, nay even anterior to Menes, who is the 
starting point of Egyptian chronology and annals.’ 

It will be seen at once that these introductory sections are them¬ 
selves so many reviews. It would, therefore, be idle in a single 
article to attempt traversing all their ground. We shall confine 
ourselves to a few points, and probably return to others when the 
work is completed. 

The antiquity of the invention of writing is placed beyond 
the roach of controversy ; not only by the age and demonstrable 
genuineness of the Egyptian documents, but also by the pictorial 
representation of writing materials—the style and the ink-bottle 
—on the earliest of their monumental remains (Lepsius, Preface 
to the Book of the Beady p. 17). Indeed, we shouhl be justified 
in considering the monuments themselves as tantamount to written 
authorities; for they arc, in effect, the imperishable archives of 
the land of Ham. But we must be careful, even with these 
primeval writings before us, and with a clue to their interpre¬ 
tation, that we do not neglect the essential distinction between 
first and second-hand documents. Granted, that the sculptured 
and written memorials of the Egyptians arc older than those of 
any other nation, we must never forget that unless the monu¬ 
ments are really contemporary with, or shortly subsequent to, the 
events and persons whom they commemorate, we have not evi¬ 
dence, but tradition. The discovery of the name of a king on 
Lis monument—still more so when that monument is an unopened 
pyramid—may be taken as indisputable evidence of his historical 
personality. But the occurrence of a name or series of names 
in a document, however old, which was drawn up a long , time 
after the supposed existence of the person or persons, is yery far 
from being a proof of the same kind. The pride of sovereignty, 
and the vanity of a learned priesthood, are too much interested in 
the fabrication of pedigrees to make such compilations safe* ma¬ 
terials for history. No one would think of asserting the person^ 
ality of all the Scottish kings whose so-called portraits coat the 
walls of Holyrood House; no one would pin his faith to every 
item of the pedigree of Henry VI., preserved in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; no critical scholar—certainly 

not 
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not such a scholar as M. Bunsen—would recognise the histo¬ 
rical existence of Cecrops, Mars^ Neptune, Hellen, Cadmus, 
Triptoleinus, See. &c., because these names are found in the 
chronicle of Paros. Now, although we are willing to concede 
to M. Bunsen that the Karnak series of kings is ^the most re¬ 
markable of all chronologico-historical monuments’ (i. p. 66), 
and though it affords unquestionably some most important his¬ 
torical evidence, wc cannot consent to neglect the distinction 
between the muniment and the tradition—the deed and the ab¬ 
stract—which the sifter of testimony will apply in considering 
similar documents of more recent date. As the full consideration 
of the table of Karnak is reserved by M. Bunsen for his fourth 
book (sec i. p. 70), we will not open a discussion upon this sub¬ 
ject now ; but we must remark in connexion with it, on a matter 
which properly belongs to the second volume. 

M. Bunsen not only admits the personality of Menes of This, 
tlie founder of Meinjihis, but attaches great importance to his 
historical position. He expressly repudiates the mythical treat¬ 
ment of his name (vol. ii, p. 61), and speaks of him as the real 
builder of the great city of Lower Egypt, as the great centralizer 
of the kingdom—in a word, as the Egyptian Charlemagne; in¬ 
deed, he makes him the relative rather than the absolute com¬ 
mencement of history; for he says (ii. p. 60), ^the feeling of 
nationality (^VoIAs-JBetcusstsein) awakes with Mencs, as an Egyp¬ 
tian one; but it rests upon the ground of old recollections belong¬ 
ing to the time of the separate existence of the provinces.* Now 
it must be remembered that there is 7io documentary evidence of 
tJie existence of Menes, His name is found in the Turin papy¬ 
rus; and in the palace built by Harnesses-Sesostrls, a king of the 
19th dynasty, a list of kings begins with an escutcheon which is 
read MeNA (ii. p. 45). This, as we have already said, is merely 
evidence for the antiquity of the tradition; it docs not operate 
as historical evidence. VVhen, on the contrary, we find that the 
commencement of civilization, laws, political union, and the like, 
is indicated In almost all ancient nations by a personification, 
whose name is identical—the Menu of the Indians; the Menes of 
the Egyptians; the Minos and Minyas of the Greeks; the 
Minerva of the Etruscans; the Mannus of the Germans—and 
when we find that in all these languages this name is connected 
with a root signifying ^ to think and speak,’ and denoting ^ the 
mind’ as the constructive and retentive faculty, and 'man’ 
as the constructor—Sanscrit, man, ' to think ;* manas, ' the 
mind,* manu^sya, ‘man;* Egyptian, men, ‘ to construct, to esta¬ 
blish,’ month, ‘man;* Greek, /xspLova, tJ.i'Kkoi, Sec,; 

Latin, mtmeo, rnens, me-min-i, monep^ ho-mm. Sea.; Gothic, 
minan, manna; German, meinen, mund; English, mean, mind 
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&c. &c,; when we find this we must acquiesce in the conclusion 
that we have before us one and the same tradition; and, in a 
word, it seems to us impossible to believe that if Minos and the 
rest are mythicah the Egyptian Mencs is historical. 

But although criticism compels us to class this commence¬ 
ment of Egyptian history with so many other beginnings which 
evidently stand on the debatcable land between the authentic 
transmission of events and the figurative representation of more 
general realities—because the starting point of chronology, 
situated as it is, cv (rxoToy, between the daylight of fact 

and the night of fable, is, like a mountain beyond the bright edge 
of the moon, the illuminated summit of an invisible base— 
although we are obliged to make this great exception, we are by 
no means sceptical as to the general success of M. Bunsen’s 
chronological restoration; nor are we at all disposed to disallow 
the majority of the results claimed in the recapitulation at the encl 
of this first section (pp. 132—136). One end of his ladder rests 
firmly on the ground, and wc will thankfully accept his laborious 
reckoning of tlio steps, although, as at Bethel, the other extremity 
is lost in the clouds. 

M. Bunsen very properly denies any historical weight to 
the legendary traditions which speak of early contacts between 
Egypt and Greece. Many of these were merely priests’ tales, 
founded on imaginary or very slight coincidences. Though 
the name Ju7i, i. e. * lonians,’ occurs in a papyrus which is sup¬ 
posed to be older than the Trojan war—and though unquestionably 
the Egyptians were known to the Greeks as a cultivated and 
important people long before the Homeric poems were framed— 
Greek researches into Egyptian chronology did not exist in any 
extended sense of the word before the time of Eratosthenes (p. 
158) ; and we must acknowledge that the Egyptian chronology of 
Herodotus begins only with Psammetichus (p. 147). Still it must 
be admitted that it is to the Greeks that we owe the greater part 
of our knowledge respecting ancient Egypt, and M- Bunsen has 
well compared the learned Greeks in Egypt to our learned coun- 
‘'trymen in India (pp, 124—5) ; ' Alexandria itself must have been 
full of Egyptian pundits or hierogrammateis, and Dicaearchus, 
Eratosthenes, and Apollodorus were no Wilfords; nay, they were 
in proportion much more learned even than the admirable Presi¬ 
dents of the Asiatic Society, Sir William Jones and Mr. Cole- 
brooke.’ The reader will find in p. 151 and the following some 
good remarks on the union of the Greek with the Egyptian under 
the Ptolemies, and, on the advantages derived by the Egyptians 
from the peaceful reigns of the first three of these monarebs. 
There were three epochs in the history of Egyptian researches : 
for the first we have the genial Ionian, Herodotus; for the second, 

the 
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the dry and documentary Egyptian, Manetho; and for the third, 
the critical Alexandrian, Eratosthenes (p. 176). The lists of this 
last, though confined to the Memphito-Thebaic kings, are our 
chief authority for the restoration of the first thirteen dynas¬ 
ties, and it is on the comparison between the fragments of Eratos¬ 
thenes and Manetho, and the names still preserved on the monu¬ 
ments, that M. Bunsen bases the historical pretensions of his 
whole chronological system (p. 192), There can be no doubt 
that Apollodorus the chronographer, who was taught by Aristar¬ 
chus and by Aristophanes of Byzantium the scholar of Eratos¬ 
thenes, was the same Apollodorus of Athens who is well known 
as the author of the mythological ^Bibliotheca* (pp. 161, foil.); 
and as the lists of Eratosthenes have been transmitted to us through 
him, we are indebted to his industry not only for a collection of 
l^ends scattered through the lost epic poems of the Greeks, and 
oKitaining many suggestions of the greatest service to the theo¬ 
retical mytliologer, but also for the means of recovering for history 
the names and dates of the earliest Pharaohs. 

It must have occurred to every classical student that the Romans, 
although aspiring to universal dominion, have done less than any 
people for universal history. Our author has very happily sug¬ 
gested some of the causes of this Roman indifference to the tradi¬ 
tionary glories of the nations which they conquered :— 

‘ The Romans knew how to conquer the world, and how to govern the 
vanquished. They substituted Roman jurisprudence and a regular admi¬ 
nistration of affairs for the wantonness of court intrigues, for aristocratic 
violence, and the pernicious contests of democracy. They carried the 
straight lines of their laws no less than of their roads through all the 
lands of the earth, and along them marched the legion and the colony, 
the judge and the publicaniis, the language of Cicero, and still more that 
of Homer and Pluto, into the. regions of barbarism. Their generals and 
rulers were at least cultivated, and lovers of art, in some cases learned men. 
How then did it happen that the Romans, so shamefully inferior to the 
Greeks whom they despised and ill-treated, didnothing for the languages, 
manners, and history of the nations of antiquity ? Simply for this reason, 
—because they did not recognize and reverence humanity in any nation 
but their own, and because a love for knowledge and truth on their own ao* 
count was a phrase without meaning to them. They recognized no race of 
men as other than a degraded one; they loved and were beloved by none, 
because they neither offered nor sought in return the offices of humanity, 
and did not even confer a benefit except for their own advantage. Their 
calculating self-love made them essentially beneficial rulers ; but they had 
no esteem for their subjects. The conquered nations were to them ob¬ 
jects and not personalities; and this they were not long in discovering. 
Humanity was to the Roman statesman and practical philosopher-—and 
they never had any hnX practical philosophers—-a ministering handmaid 
with whom it was not worth while, nay even derogatory, to converse^un¬ 
less she spoke Greek or Latin; for these were the only nations in which 

they 
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they admitted a divine ingredient; yet even in the Greek it was not sa 
much for the purely human in which the Greek surpassed all nations 
even in the days of his grossest debasement;—it was not for this that the 
Romans loved and honoured him. The life of the Greeks allured them 
because Jt was at once convenient and useful to their own mental and 
bodily self-indulgence ; nay, the os rotundum of the Greek muse, as 
imitated by the Romans, by degrees captivated the ear of Roman audi¬ 
ences. Rhetoric borrowed from Athena and Rhodes made people ricli 
and powerful; from the eighth century it was considered good ton in 
the best parts of the city to speak Greek ; little flowers of Greek poetry 
were scattered over their epistolary correspondence, and sometimes it was 
necessaiy to quote familiar verses of Homer and the Greek tragic or comic 
l^oets; lastly, Greek was very useful to the rulers of the world on their 
travels. But what end did the other nations serve except that of furnish¬ 
ing to their lords money and the other appliances of comfort and enjoy¬ 
ment?’—voL i. p. 194. 

The only exception to these remarks which suggests itself 
us (as far as Romans of the first rank are concerned) is the 
journey of Germanicus to Upper Egypt, and his inquiries ad¬ 
dressed to the hlcrogrammatcis of Thebes (Tacitus, Annal. ii. 
59—61) ; we can scarcely avoid believing that cosmopolitan 
notions had begun to dawn in the mind of this extraordi¬ 
nary man; there are many features in his character which sliow 
that he had at least partially shaken off the trammels of Roman 
prejudice; and it was, perhaps, on this account that the wily 
Tiberius, while lie dreaded Germanicus ns a possible rival, 
looked forward with uneasiness to the time when bis nephew might 
be called upon to administer the arcana imperii. 

In his third section M. Bunsen lias examined the chronology of 
the Hebrew Bible, and the Jewish and Christian systems based 
upon it. The sentiment with which he has ajiproached this part 
of the subject will be shown by the following extract (p. 204) :— 

‘ The point of view taken by the present work cannot be ambiguous: it 
is necessarily that of a purely historical investigation; but presumes 
withal n feeling of reverence which the chronological statements in the 
Bible exact, if for no other reason, because the belief of Christians in the 
facts of revelation has for so many centuries, without interruption, rested 

upon them, and is still bound up with them.History cannot 

employ the cogent demonstrations of mathematics, because her depart¬ 
ment is an infinitely higher one—that of our spiritual and moral con¬ 
victions. But she demands, all the more on this account, a freedom of 
spirit and thought; and although standing, as she does, on her Archi¬ 
medean centre of force—^philological criticism—she is occasioiially 
troublesome to theology as well as to philosophy; still, in tho long run, 
she alone prevents the greatest of all evils—-a general disbelief in the 
truth, which cripples the free action of the balance of conscience, and, 
in til that relates to history, is tantamount to madness/ 

Mr. l^un^n being, as wc know,' a sincerely pious man, it is 

impossible 
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impossible that he should intend to treat with any disrespect the 
authority-of the Sacred Scriptures. No chronological scheme^ 
which shall not be rcconcileable with those Scriptures, can be 
sound. To discuits how he thinks, or others think, that his 
scheme may or can be reconciled with Hebrew authority, would, 
however, be entirely incompatible with our present limits. In 
the sequel of this article, therefore, we arc to be understood as 
confining ourselves to an exposition of M. Bunsen's scheme— 
neither adopting his details, nor, on the other hand, deciding that 
his scheme is irreconcileable with the Hebrew authority. 

In the last three sections of this first book, M. Bunsen dis¬ 
cusses the language, writing, and mythology of the ancient 
Egyptians. With regard to the two former subjects, which must 
be considered in close connexion, the reader will find in Sec¬ 
tions iv- and v., and in the Appendices (some of which are from 
thte pen of Moritz Schwartze, the author of the groat work on 
Egypt), more practical information in a short compass than he 
will meet with in any book known to us. Indeed, for those who 
desire only a general acquaintance with Egyptian philology, and do 
not propose to enter formally on the study of Coptic, the details 
given in the latter half of his first volume will be amply sufficient. 

No one who has studied the subject can doubt that the 
Egyptian language may claim an Asiatic, and, indeed, a Semitic 
parentage. We are disposed to go further in this opinion than 
M. Bunsen; and we hold that the Egyptian language was not 
only Semitic, but is presented to us in the same condition as the 
Hebrew—perhaps somewhat less disorganized, but exhibiting 
traces of the same original mechanism, defaced by nearly the 
same corruptions. M. Bunsen claims for the ancient Egyptian 
a central position and high functions in the domain of comparative 
philology. He says in his preface (p. xi.) :— 

' German philology must have exhibited, to every one who has culti¬ 
vated it since F. Schlegel, the important truth that a method has been 
discovered of rcstoriug the pedigree of the human race by means of their 
language ; not by means of precarious and detached etymologies, but by 
detecting and explaining the organic and permanent structure of the 
several languages according to the different families. If, starting from 
this point, I was convinced, even by a comparison of the Coptic with old 
Egyptian words and forms discovered up to that time, of the Asiatic 
origin of the Egyptians, and of their affinity to the Semitic or Aramaic 
race; a more general study of language had long ago induced me to 
think that the training of the human race was specially the work of these 
two great families of nations, whose relationship cannot be mistaken, but 
who must have been separated at a very early period. Consequently, 
from this point of view, universal history could not but appear to me 
as the history of two races, who, under different names, liave played 
their parts on the g^eat stage4}f our intellectual development; the Indo- 

Germanic 
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Germanic appeared to me as tlie element which carried on the great 
stream of universal history; the Aramaic, as that which crossed it, and 

brought out the episodes in that divine drama.The Egyptian 

language manifestly stands between the Semitic and the Indo-Germanic: 
for its forms and roots are not explicable from one only, but point to 
both of these families. If, then, it is of Asiatic origin, consequently a 
language introduced by emigration and established in the valley of the 
Nile j it must furnish us with the means of drawing safe and historical 
inferences respecting the oldest language of the population of Asia— i* c- 
respecting a period of the development of the human mind in primitive 
Asia, which is historically defunct.’ 

We have similar expressions in pp. 338 and 515; and others 
have stated the same opinion. We are not^ however, disposed 
to entertain such sanguine views respecting the philological results 
to be expected from a study of old Egyptian. A great deal re¬ 
mains to be done for the Hebrew language, and Egyptian philo¬ 
logy will materially facilitate this; but we think that the com¬ 
parative grammar of the Indo-Germanic languages is already 
established on a firm basis, to the support of which the discoveries 
of Egyptologers will not essentially contribute. At all events we 
cannot accept some of M, Bunsen's comparisons. For example, 
in p. 350, we have ar compared with the English *are;’ aw-f, 

• I am/ &c., compared with the axt in ai/-Tof; xin compared both 
with cbyt and unns. Now, as these Indo-Germanic words are in a 
tertiary state, having suffered from more than one corruption, it 
docs not seem reasonable to compare them with Egyptian words, 
which are supposed to be still in their primitive state. In the 
English ^ are/ Anglos., <z7’07i, we have a corruption of the original 
a$inti the an in (xJ-TOf represents the Sanscrit a-m, and the 
Sclavonic ovo (Bopp, VergL Gr.^ pp. 400,544); was originally 
go-vTs-, and the root of xinits appears in the other forms oJvw, 
siixe^ singulusy &c. Not less objectionable is the comparison 
(p. 358) between penis (originally the same as cauda^ and con¬ 
taining the same root txs penxia, i. c. pes or pet —comp, schweif with 
schtoeben^y and peneSy a mere crude form like t^nus^ and connected 
with y7^7iW5, p^aitvs, &c. 

In Section V., M. Bunsen has discussed at length the different 
steps in the discovery of the true method of reading the hierogly¬ 
phics. Suffice it to say, that hopeless as the task appeared to 
recover an unknown language by means of an unknown system 
of writing, the great problem has received more than an approx¬ 
imate solution ; and an European may soon be able to qualify 
himself for the part of in respect to those ancient 

writings which claim Tet for their author. By a singular chance, 
each of the great nations of Europe can claim a share in the 
gOQ^ work—Denmark, Sweden^ Englwd, France, Italy, and 

Germany 
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Germany may severally point to Zoega, Akerblad, Young, 
Champollion, Rosellini, and Lepsius, as having, each in some 
degree, contributed to the elucidation of the subject. It is 
perhaps a question of secondary importance in ivhat state of 
illumination the torch passed from one hand to another; there 
can, however, bo no doubt that the greatest results have been 
achieved by Young, Champollion, and Lepsius. We are not 
yet called upon to pass any judgment on the labours of the 
last of these three, who is still a young man,* and has, we 
hope, many years of usefulness before him. With regard to 
Young and Champollion, of whom it is the fashion to speak as 
rivals, we may be well content to leave to each of them his own 
share of the credit which they have both fully earned. The case 
between them seems to be this. A man, having laboriously tra¬ 
velled along a difficult road, in search of a definite object, and 
having on his way put aside many obstacles which might impede 
tliose who should follow him, is overtaken, at a place where the 
road divides, by a lightly-equipped traveller, who recalls him 
from the wrong road, which he had begun to follow, and points 
out, by his natural shrewdness, that the other way is most likely 
to lead him to his journey’s end. The lightly-equipped traveller 
tloos not, however, follow the painful wayfarer for more than a 
few steps on the right road, and on that short journey is saved 
from tripping by the strong arm of his friend, who goes on 
patiently and stoutly till ho has won the wlshed-for goal. Let us 
give the keen-sighted guide all the praise which his ingenious 
sagacity deserves; but lot us not, from national jealousy, seek to 
deprive the more persevering pilgrim of his meed of fame. A very 
partial English writer has ventured to say — ‘ M. Champollion 
has no claim of any kind as a discoverer of the phonetic value of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics.’f M. Bunsen, on the contrary, observes 
(p. 381) :—* Young had commenced with mere guess-work, and 
ended with finding out two important names out of some twenty; 
what he has really decyphered and discovered is absolutely 
nothing.’ We believe the case to be as wc have put it; and in 

* Charles Hichard Lepsius was born at Nautnburg in 1810, and attended suc¬ 
cessively the imiversities of Leipsig, Gottingen, and Berlin. He thus enjoyed the 
best philological education which a young man could receive; for while he hat 
studied the classical languages both according to the old critical system under 
Hermariu, and in the rival school of C. O. Muller and Boeckh, he has had an oppoiw 
tunity of learning Oriental and Teutonic philology under Bopp and the two Grimms. 
Having attracted the notice of M. Bunsen by his earliest essays, be was recommended 
to apply himself to the study of Coptic, and was enabled by the generosity of (he 
Prussiau government to spend some time in Paris for this purpose; he was afterwards 
engaged, at th'l^ expense or the Royal Academy of Berlin, in collecting the Umbrian 
and Oscan inscHptions scattered over Italy; and was since then despatched by the 
King of Prussia to Bgypt, whence be returned tome short time since, having sueeesa- 
fully accomplished tbs objects of bis mission. 

f Libr. &t. Itn., Egypt. Antiq., ii. p. 350. ^ 

this. 
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tbisj as in othel: instances, we prefer the bona fide workman to the 
bjestander who points out occasional improvements. 

At the end of this volume M', Bunsen has given a most valuable 
collection of all the hieroglyphics at present understood^ according 
to the ,classification adopted by Chainpollion, and improved by 
ILiepsius: f. e. A. the objective signs^ which are either figurative 
or .symbolical; B, the determinative signs; C. the syllabarium 
and alphabet; and D. the mixed signs. There can be no doubt 
that the phonetic signs are subsequent to the objective and deter* 
minativc hieroglyphics; and showing, as they do, a much higher 
power of abstraction, they must be considered as an infinitely 
more valuable contribution to the art of writing. But the Ggyp’ 
tians have conferred a still greater boon on the world,' if their 
hieroglyphics were to any extent the origin of the Semitic alphabet 
(see Ewald, Gesch. d, Volks Israel, i. p. 474), which has formed 
the basis of almost every known system of letters. 

M. Bunsen has, of course, discussed the celebrated passage of 
Clemens Alexandrinus {Strom>, v,, p. 237). His interpretation 
(p. 395) does not materially differ from that of Letronne. The 
difficult passage— tous yovv r^/v /3 <z(7iX£A/v iwaivoi/r fieoXoyot/ptevocT 
/Acdoir TTotqaSiSoyTer, eivaty^ei(pov(Ji Sia twv SLvayXvf wy —is explained as 
follows (p. 56):—^ This description has not been understood 
'hitherto. We have no doubt, however, that by the anaglyphs are 
meant the monumental icriting applied to books, as distinguished 
from the hook-writing, properly so called—e. that which we term 
the hieratic. For the former alone was the engraved and holy writ¬ 
ing, and was on this account designated the hieroglyphic* 

The subject of the last section of the first volume—'the My¬ 
thology of the Egyptians’—is more nearly connected than might 
at first sight be supposed with that of the preceding division 
of the work. The long continuance of a pictorial and figilirative 
system of writing among the Egyptians, and the slow, and, after 
edi, imperfect development of the phonetic syllabarium, must be 
referred to the same source as their pictorial and figurative repre¬ 
sentation of their idea of the Deity; just as, on the contrary, the 
early adoption by the people of Israel, of an alphabet properly so 
called, must be regarded as one among many proofs which they 
gave of their powers of abstraction, and, consequently, of their 
fitness for a more spiritual worship. Civilization and city- 
life they found in the country which they sought no less than 
in the land which they left; but it was the civilization of sensual 
lifeT~*a knowledge oi the ways and means to gratify the lower 
appetites, coupled with a total want of that higher^ cultivation 
which can only spring from an habituation of the mind to abstract 
thought. Gross vices and coarse idolatry combined with the 
civilization of sensual life were to be found among the Egyptians 
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and Canaanites, as Cortez found them among the Mexicans; but 
all this was without—perhaps was incompatible with—any puro 
notions of Godj and any rational form of adoration. With all 
this the Egyptians and Mexicans had their hieroglyphics or pic* 
lure*writing ; and we could, if the occasion served, prove the same 
with regard to the Canaanites. A recent writer has observed^, 
that ' the Invention of alphabets, or of writing, in the modern sense 
of the word, was the first step towards the overthrow of idolatry; 
and it is a remarkable fact, that Europe owes her alphabet to the 
only nation which, in the remote ages, preserved itself to any con¬ 
siderable extent from the worship of symbols ’ (Donaldson, JVeio 
Cratyhis, p. 50) ; and a friend has just placed in our hands a 
little book, published anonymously in 1772, with the title * Con** 
jectural Observations on tbe Origin and Progress of Alphabetic 
Writing,* in which we find the following remarks (p. 51) 

" Symbolic writing, amongst the Egyptians, may reasonably be 
presumed to have been one source of their idolatrous worship, witli 
which the Israelites were infected at the coming out from Egypt; 
tlie establishment, therefore, of an alphabetic character, at this 
period, was intended probably to put a stop to the progress of this 
contagion ; and this was further guarded against by the command 
of God, to make to themselves no images whatever, to bow down 
before them as the symbols of His person.’ (comp, Exod, xx. with 
Ueut.iv,), Believing, as we do, that these remarks are well 
founded, and regarding the Egyptians as a Semitic nation, we are 
bound to look upon their religion as one of the early corruptions* 
of the primitive faith of man; and instead of deriving other reli¬ 
gions from it, we should rather feel disposed to extract, where we 
could, from its crude symbolism the fragmentary remains of a 
purer and better worship, 

M. Bunsen has earned the thanks of philologcrs by his careful 
examination of the lists of Egyptian divinities. These present 
themselves to us in three cycles. The first consisting of eight, or 
t>riginally twelve, divinities ; the second, of twelve gods; the third 
comprisix^ the Isis and Osiris group. Mencs, a prince of Upper 
Egypt, became the centralizer of the provincial monarchies, by 
uniting them under one government at Memphis, and thusmakxrig 
me Misraim out of two Misr^ The outlines of his system would 
consist of the following six divinities (p. 456) 

1. Ammon^ “ the hidden god.” 

2. Khem^ ** the phallic god,” or productive nature. 

3. Kneph (^A^m4b~is)y “ the spirit,” or world-creating idea, who forms 

the divine limbs of Osiris, the primal soul, in opposition to , 

4- who* as real demiurgus, forms the viwWe world. 

5. Neitk^ the creative principle—as nature; feminine. ' 

6. liter fon» the father and nourisher of the earthly. 

As 
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As early, hovrever, as the iifteenth century b.c., Ammon is 
called AmmmrRa^ i. c. Ammon who is the Sun, us the beginning 
and end of cosmogonic formation. Of these six deities, Nos. 
1, 2, and 3, belong to the Thebais; and Nos. 4, 5, 6, to Lower 
Egypt: the last two probably to Sais and Heliopolis. In p. 459, 
M. Bunsen has adduced reasons for believing that the holy nuin^ 
ber 12 was observed in the original series of gods; and he 
has made it clear (p. 481), that Herodotus was right when ho 
designated the twelve gods of the second cycle as the offspring of 
the oldest divinities; thus KItunsu was the son of Ammon; Tet 
of Knepk ; Aiumu and Pedit of Ptah ; and the remaining eight 
of Ra. With regard to the third cycle, lie has shown (p. 484) 
that Isis and Osiris are the first and second cycles repeated, so 
that some inauifestation of these divinities corresponds to almost 
et'ery development in those former systems. 

A fuller examination of the mythology of Egypt is promised in 
a future volume; and we shall be happy to Lave an ojiportunity 
of returning to the subject when that has made its appearance. 

The second and third volumes carry us along on a full flowing 
stream of chronology from the shadowy days of Mencs down to 
the establishment of a Greek monarchy in Egypt. 

The critical researches, by means of which M. Bunsen has, we 
think, in the main most satisfactorily reconciled the lists of 
Eratosthenes and Manetho with the documentary evidence of the 
old monuments, and with one anotlier, deserve to be carefully 
studied by the philological student. We will liere state, for the; 
benefit of the more general reader of history, the results at which 
he has arrived. We do not indeed profess to be satisfied with all 
the details; but our limits will not allow us to discuss every objec¬ 
tion which has occurred to us, and even if this were not the case 
we should still think it wiser to suspend our judgment till Lepsius 
has published the additional authorities which he has collected. 
Then, perhaps, our greatest doubts will be removed, or, it may 
be, our most confident anticipations will be disappointed. In the 
meantime, M. Bunsen’s readers should remember that they have 
to deal, not with a crude speculator or a rash enthusiast, who is 
eager for the temporary establishment of a particular hypothesis, 
but with a sober-minded and conscientious man, who has already 
manifested a willingness to admit his errors (II. p. 4), and who 
is anxious only for the discovery of truth. Above alL we must 
not fall into the error of supposing thatM. Bunsen’s chronologicfil 
investigations presume a more extended knowledge of the old 
Egyptian language than we at present possess. It is one thing to 
‘ he able to read the proper names of Icings in the Table of Karnak, 
another thing to be able to decipher and explain a page of the 

TodtenJlmch. The latter is a task which M. Bunseft WOlSlA shvinV 
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from attempting (L p. 320), and which must be left to the bolder 
genius of Dr. Edward Hincks> or M, SejfTarth. But we believe 
that all competent Egyptologers would agree in the transcriptions 
of 99 out of 100 royal cartouches. 

In the year 3643 b.c. the Thinite Monarch Menes (according 
to us, a type of civilization) descended the Nile from his original 
settlement in the Thebais, and established at Memphis the me¬ 
tropolis of united Misraim, just as Theseus centralized the pro¬ 
vincial governments of Attica. The dynasty of ‘ the Civilizer ’ 
lasted for 190 years, and while one branch of his family continued 
the succession in Upper Egypt, another, the third dynasty as it 
is called, reigned for 224 years at Memphis,* and carried forward 
the process of social development which Mones had begun, intro¬ 
ducing a symbolical worship, improving the system of writing, 
and founding a class-division of the Egyptians. The fourth 
dynasty also reigned at Memphis, not far from whence stand their 
world-famous monuments, the Pyramids of Gizeh. The dura¬ 
tion of this dynasty was 155 years. While the fifth dynasty wa$ 
ruling at Elephantine, the ninth and tenth at Heraclcopolis, and 
the eleventh at Thebes, the throne of Memphis was occupied 
during 273 years by the sixth, seventh, and eighth dynasties. 
The great and beneficent labours, by which the Fayoum was con¬ 
verted into the most fertile district in Egypt, are attributed to 
Mceris {^Merira-Apappus), a king of the sixth dynasty, whoie 
name a late posterity will still connect with the Birhet el Keinm^ 
The two dynasties, which reigned at Ileracletjpolis in the Delta 
during the 1(>6 years duration of the seventh and eighth dynasties, 
indicate a period of distraction and decadency in the realm of 
Memphis; the monarchy, however, was gloriously revived by the 
twelfth, a Theban house, which reigned 147 years, and which 
claims the Labyrinth, as well as some share in the legendary 
glories of Scsostris. In the reign of the third king of the thir- 
teenth dynasty, and after that house had ruled Egypt 87 years, 
the invasion of the Hyk-sos overthrew the old monarchy, 1076 
years after Menes, and 2568 years u.c. / 

Not the least interesting and important of the views which M 
Bunsen presents to us is his mode of exhibiting the relation 
tween the Pyramids and the lists of kings, and between the 
groups of Pyramids and the dynasties of the old monarchy. If 
we examine any good map of the district in which the Pyramids 
stand, we shall be able to reckon up twenty-nine of these struc¬ 
tures, one of which contains several sepulchral chambers. Now 


* It does uot appear to us that there » any sutKojeut reason for rejecting Manctho’s 
numbers—17 years fot d\e 4lh reign, and ^114 yews fox the dynasty. M. axvy 

rate tbU >ll0u\ah% uvewglit iu II. vwbsretie 

'im 'writteu (1,16) 245 uatead of 255. ^ 

there 
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theri^.^^e J pi|t I'Jiirty-tw'Q of the'. old ^o'nai'chy 

fre^o/iingvlrorn, the bemhnirie of the third dyhaaiy td the sixth 
of th^ twelfth dynasty, both'inc^ushf)^ we should 

^exp^c^ iinq pyramidal graves; lor there is ^9 ^videhce of such 
a grave for any ino^arcli earlier thah tlie ihllfd claim 

^e,/^JPyTainids of SaVhar^h^^ and' the/si^th'"Kng^'’^^^ twelfth 
dyniisty, Mares-Amen^mfie^ biiilt^^a pyramid Tor himself by the 
side of a different kind of monument—the %a6t/^hth\ Moreover 
there is good reason for believing that the first hnd ‘fifth kings of 
tbiif fbui'th dynasty were buried in the same grave, and Nitocris, of 
the sixth dynasty, was buried in the Pyramid of MycerinUSi We 
have, therefore, only thirty sovereigns fo prdridd with irionurhenls 
of this description, and we haye exactly twenty-iiine Pyramids. 
We. can hardly, therefore, refuse to acquiesce in M. Bunsen's 
conclusion that the great Pyramids correspond to the rulers of the 
old monarchy accordmg to the list of, Bratpslhenos, and that, they 
arc. the .graves of the kings from the beginning of the third 
nasty down tp Mares, who built the Labyrinth. 

. Itjsa most impressive confirmation of the general truth of 
historical tradition that we have still standing on the Verge of the 
^desprt such stupendous vouchers for the fragmentary list of Era- 
^.^^thene^. These ‘ wild enormities of ancient magnanimity,* as 
Browne calls them, should be accepted by iis as a ptovi- 
.djpnlial scripture which tells the tale of thq past, and proves it 
even in our very eyes. Occupied as we are by the bustle of the 
. jpresent, we are but too apt to look upon ancient history 'as little 
ii;K>re than a dim series of possible occurrences^ and it is often 
fdund more, easy—as often thought more critical—to deny than to 
believe. It is, therefore, a great fact tliat the most ancient profane 
history known to us is thus confirmed by authorities which hannot^be 
> ^mistaken or thrown aside, and that while the colossal grave-sh>nes 
the old monarchy of Egypt raise their time-furrowed summits 
*^to the sky, wc shall alwa^^s be able to look on,the Register of 
^^ratosthenes as referring (to a large extent, at least)" to real per- 
Ions wl^ose works remain behind them. In this View, it is diffi- 
^ cu^t to estimate too highly the laborious and costly exertii^ns, of 
*, out countryman. Colonel Howard Vyse, to whoin, S-xj^.jtd^^is 
:^.;<joadjutor, Mr, Perring, we are indebted fpr,a perlec^ a^U^nt- 
aoce.witb the dimensions, structure, and de$^naUqpQi|^)^ 9 exp 9 pu- 
1 - meats. The second volume of the work b^rp usisk^riohed with 
additional communicatioBs from Mr, Pesrring, and^wita most of the 
^'VesUlts and some of the inore important ^lans and draw^^igs from 
^ 'Cplonel Vyse’s splendid publication. " :vj* ' 

" ^ speak of the Pyramids, we generitliy revert, in 

^thoii^bt at least, to/the group at jCriiteh, which are'iiblt ^ only ittost 
remarkabloTroih their greater sdtitdde and the" neighbour- 

‘ " ing 
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ing wonder of the Sphinx, but also most accessible^ from their 
proximitj^ to Cairoj to the many English travellers who pass through 
that city. Besides, they are more particularly described than any 
of the others by the Greek historians, and there are few young 
students of classical literature to whom the names of Cheops, 
Chephren, and Mycerinus are unknown, M. Bunsen’s present 
restoration of the fourth dynasty (in 1839 he adopted a somewhat 
different arrangement), and the Pyramids which he assigns to 
each king, are as follows :— 

£rat09thenef. Monumental Name«. Pyramide built by them, 

1. 1. • • • • • CHUFU (C4m/> 6‘).. .Second Pyramid at Gizeb. 

2. SAn*I5 ir.CHNKMU-CHUFU .Great Pyramid. 

3. MEPXEFHX 1.. ,MEN-KR-U-UA (^Mycerinui) . . • .Third Pyramid, 

4. MErXEPHX II. .MKN-KK-UA*=NKFRU-KERA. 

5. XA^PHS. t • • • • -SCHA-FRA...Coin]d«fion of the Great P)- 

ramid. 

It will be observed by the philologer that there is a reciprocal 
interchange in the initial letters of the first and last names in the 
two columns—that while Eratosthenes softens the guttural in 
Saophis for Chufu, he hardens the sibilant in Chephres for Sch(tfra, 
This is a natural process as common in old Egyptian as in other 
languages. (See Schwartze, Das alte Dgypten^p. 1299-1301.) 
Chtvfu is probably not a proper name, but an epithet signifying 
‘ covetous * (xgvj^tariiTT^r, according to Eratosthenes; in Coptic 
Dj6f=xivarus, see Urkundenbuch, p. 63), One of Colonel Vyse’s 
discoveries was the sepulchral chamber, sarcophagus, and corpse 
of the good Mycerinus^ in the third Pyramid. The sarcophagus 
itself was unfortunately lost off the coast of Spain on its voyage 
to England ; but the lid, with its inscription, and the body of the 
king, are now in the British Museum. M. Bunsen has some 
happy remarks on this subject (ii. p, 178) :— 

' The bones of the two oppressors, who for two generations tormented 
hundreds of thousands day after day, have been torn from their sepulchral 
chambers, which were destined to defy the curiosity and destructiveness 
of men, and preserve their bodies for ever from the annihilation which 
they dreaded. Nay, Diodorus relates an Egyptian tradition according 
to which both of these kings, owing to the apprehensions wliich were 
entertained of a violent outbreak of popular fury, were silently deposited 
in humble graves, and never occupied their Pyramids. But the good 
and philanthropic kiug, who put an end to the inhuman oppression of 
the people; and in consequence of this lived in poetry and song even to 
the latest times as the people’s darling, has, even to our days, although 
his coffin has been broken open, remained in his own Pyramid, and has 
now, rescued from the mass of ruins, found a resting-place worthy of 
him! A notable destiny! The old monarchy of the Pharaohs, of 
which he was the eighteenth ruler, has passed away; two other mo¬ 
narchies have followed it, and the destroyers of the most ancient have 
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nlso made their exit from the stage of history. The gods of Egypt have 
crumbled into dust; son of the Pharaohs* is a name of reproach in the 
Pharaohs’ land ; even the language has grown dumb among the people, 
and threatens to vanish from tlie altars, where, though for the most part 
an unknown tongue, it used to be transmitted. The body of Menchercs, 
however, now rests more securely than it did 5000 years ago—in the 
world-ruling island, which is protected by the might of freedom and 
civilization still more than by the waves which encircle it—amid the 
treasures of every realm of nature, and the most sublime remains of 
human ai t. May its rest there, in the onward course of universal history, 
never be disturbed ! ’ 

One of the results of Mr. Perring’s researches has been to 
establish the symmetrical proportions of the Egyptian l*yramids. 
He has shown that the unit of Egyptian measurement, the ell 
= 1-713 English feet, is expressed a certain number of times 
without remainder in the correct admeasurement of the Pyramids 
of Gizeh— e. the perpendicular height of the groat Pyramid is 
exactly 280 of such ells, the base exactly 448. The relation be¬ 
tween the elements of the admeasuronent is as follows;— 

4 base : perpendicular height ; : slant lieight : base. 

The ability to observe these proportions in itself indicates at 
least a certain amount of science; and it proves to us that 
even the colossal masses which these antique kings of Egypt 
raised over their graves were works of art, built according to a 
fixed design, and exhibiting in their bold proportions an idea 
of symmetry. In the first instance, no doubt, the Egyptians, 
like other ancient nations, raised over the graves of their 
kings only rude tumuli of earth. Such a monument was the 
mound of Alyattes in Lydia (Herod, i. 93), which, how'ever, had 
a stone basis; similar masses of earth were raised in honour 
of the Scythian kings (Herod, iv. 71), and arc still found in 
Russia ; and we have something of the same kind in the conical 
hill near Avebury in Wiltshire. I'he Eg}ptians would naturally 
begin at an early period to substitute structures of brick or stone 
for mere coacervations of soil, whicli they would hardly find avail¬ 
able in a sandy desert. The basis of their labours would be a 
bare rock whicli would also serve as a core to the building. With 
regard to the coating of the Pyramids, M. Bunsen remarks 
(^vol- li. p. 84) that the practice of building in regular layers, 
which was adopted as early as the Fourth Dynasty, was In itself 
a near approximation to the invention of the arch; but he docs 
not think that this consequence followed in the old monarchy 
—an opinion which has been confirmed by the researches 
of Lepsius (p. viii.). And though the constructive principle of 

Bunsen is here alluding to the term ffins-’cl^arauni, i, e. * descendant of Pha¬ 
raoh,* which the Arabs apply, by way of reproach, to the Christians in Egypt, bilce 
Giaour, Ferin^hi, See., it is used to signify * unbeliever/ 
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tlie true arch is involved in buildings like the subterraneous 
chamber of Minyas at Orchomcnos, and the treasury of Atreus 
at Mycenae (see Sir W. Cell, apud Rich in Diet, of Gr. 
and Roman AntiquitieSy s. v. Arcus)^ the earliest examples that 
we have of the stone arch arc to be found in the cloaca at Rome^ 
and the nearly contemporary tomb at Sakkarah^ i. e. about 600 
D.c. (Wilkinson, T/iebes^'pp. 81, 126). The columnar architec¬ 
ture of the Egyptians assumed an elegance nearly Grecian at a 
very early period. The tomb of Amenemhe, a general of Sesor- 
tosis I., is adorned with pillars which are a very close approxima¬ 
tion to the Doric (Bunsen, vol. ii. p. 308) ; and Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson suggests (Ancient Egyptians^ vol. iii. p, 310), that the 
latter capital is but a shortened form of the unopened lotus bud, 
which w'as a favourite ornament with the ancient Egyptians. The 
Philistines, of whoso relationship with the Egyptians we shall 
presently speak, and who had many contacts with Jigypt, seem to 
have used columns as the sole support of their roofs. Samson’s 
suicidal massacre of his enemies at Gaza is explicable only on this 
supposition. The description in Milton is quite unintelligible :— 

* The building was a spacious theatre, 
llalf’^ound^ ou tw'o main pillars vaulted high. 

With seats, where all tlie lords to each degree 
Of sort might sit in order to behold ; 

The other side was open,* &c. 

And he speaks afterwards of the 

‘ two massy pillars 

That to the arched roof gave main support.* 

The most simple view of the matter seems to be this:—the 
nobles of the Philistines were assembled in the temple of Dagon, 
whicli was probably divided by a facade of lofty columns from 
an open court, as was the case also with temples in Egypt. 
Samson was sent for to perform feats of agility and strength (the 
Syriac version says ' he danced,’ i. e. EvoirKtat — 

Find. Ol. xiii. 86, or something of the kind) in this open court; 
and as the temple itself was crowded with the patricians, three 
thousand spectators of the lower order witnessed the performances 
of the captive giant from the flat battlemenled roof. Having per* 
formed his appointed task, Samson returned to his post between 
the two central pillars of the faqade, and having by his super¬ 
human strength removed these—the central support of the build¬ 
ing—the overloaded r(jof fell in. As these columns stood close 
together, it is clear from the narrative that the faqadc must have 
consisted of pairs of columns at considerable intervals at least 
from one another. There seem to be good reasons for believing 
that the Egyptians, no less than the Philistines, derived this more 
open style of columnar architecture from their Asiatic neighbours. 

M 2 See 
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See a paper of Lepsius in the Annali dell* ZnstitulOf 1837 (espe¬ 
cially pp. 66, 90), 

But, to return to the Pyramids. IVI. Bunsen^ although he very 
properly aihnits that the name of the Sphinx is as little Egyptian 
as the gender which the Greeks have given it, does not hesitate 
to deny the Greek origin of the word Pyramid; and confidently 
adopts the conjecture of Ignazlo de Rossi, that the word is 
£gyptian, signifying‘the heightso that the Greek pro¬ 
nunciation has only made the same change as in the xslpoitpus of 
Herodotus, ioT pe i'omi, ‘ the man.’ Now we are not only pre¬ 
pared to re-assert the prevahmt opinion that is as good a 

Greek word as crply ^—that Herodotus never speaks of Egyptian 
objects by any but Greek names (we w'ill speak of \al3u^ivQos 
by and bye)—and that the Greeks, having names of their own for 
all the other mathematical figures, would not have gone to Egypt 
to find a term for the Pyramkl—a form so familiar to them that 
w'e should as soon think of asserting that the Greeks got the name 
of their letter from the district so called, as that they derived 

from the same country their designation for this combination 
of four Deltas —we are not only prepared to reassert this 
and more to the same effect; but we arc convinced that the 
Hebrew Scriptures have preserved the genuine Egyptian names 
of the Pyramid and the Sphinx ; names which present slightly 
modified forms of the same Semitic root. As we conceive that 
this may possibly be productive of some fruitful results, we will 
give here some of the steps of the process. 

Several writers have remarked that the Book of Job is full of 
allusions to Egypt; that chap, iii, verse 14 refers to the tombs of 
the Egyptian kings; that chap, xix, verse 24 contains a descrip¬ 
tion of the mode of carving hieroglyphics on stone and colouring 
the traces; that chaps. x1. (a v, 15 ad Jin.') and xli. describe the 
hippopotamus and the crocodile; and so on: and Ewald (whom 
M. Bunsen quotes) does not hesitate to translate the first passage 
thus; ^ with the kings and counsellors of the earth who built 
pyramids for themselves.* But Ewald has got upon a wrong 
scent in endeavouring to connect the word hhar&both^ 

through the Arabic hardm, with our \yord pyramid: and 

no one, we believe, has examined this Hebrew word according to 
the rules of sound philology. Jlhardboth is, of course, the plural 
of IJulrhdh, a feminine derivative from the root hhdreb^ * to be dry." 
Other derivatives from the same root arc Hhoreb^ ‘ the lower 
summit of Sinai;' and hherebt 'a sharp instrument.’ Omitting 

** The base of the Greek Pyramid wae generally triangular: tliat of the Egyptian 
Pyramid quadrangular. It ha« wrbape eicaped tlie notice of many readers of Mr. 

■ Southey's book, * Tlie Doctor,* tliat the figure on the title-p.ige is a pyramid, 
1 . four A s standing for ‘ Doctor Daniel Dove, Doncaster.’ “ 

the 
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the jwmts, our root is rb with the strong guttural prefix. Now 
wc have precisely the same combination of elements, with the 
same varieties of meaning in the Greek wonls^ jtiptpcjf 
ypi^p-cjy (by-form %-qav~oif, xe-^ajS-or (== v5)f, He- 

sychius), Ka-g9rot-9oy a lofty island iem, Strabo, p. 489 a ), 

&c. : Latin, ca^rp-Ot s-c-rob^s, s-c-rup-tis^ s-c-rof-a, 5*c-ni-^ort 
(where the labial is absorbed), s-c-rib^o (by-forms, s-ca-Ip-o, s-cu~ 
&c. : Gothic, p-rab-aiii g-roh-a : Anglo-Saxon,y-7'*^ 
S’C€0-rf-ian> g-Icav, &c. : Russian, ^ grayo,' po-g-rchj, 

* a cellar,' &c.; German, ^-rcfi-en, s-c^-h-reib-cn, s-chil-rf-en^ &c.: 
English, G-RAV-E, &c. Without taking up our readers* time, 
therefore, by pointing out the metaphj-sical thread of connexion 
which runs through these words, wc feel sure that the P^gyptians 
called their Pyramids by a word derived from the root hhareb^ 
which seems capable of expressing any one of the ideas suggested 
by the object—the rocky grave over which it was built, and the 
<lry, barren, and pointed covering which stood upon it. The 
Greek word •^rvqafxU (compare Truqvv) seems to us to have ex¬ 
pressed originally some vegetable product—probably, a sharp- 
pointed grain;—at all events, the quantity of the first syllabic 
indicates that it is connected with Trvqof * wheat,* in the same way 
as xByxpxfxis (‘one of the small grains in a fig,* or ‘an olive- 
kernel*) is connected with ‘millet,* and xvxXxfxls ^sow¬ 

bread * with xt/xXor.* 

With regard to the Sphinx^ it appears to have been a sort of 
hieroglyphic symbol, common to nearly all the nations of anti¬ 
quity* The idea attached to the symbol was the same every¬ 
where. It expressed the difficulty and elangcr of attempting to 
compass the distant and the forbidden but tempting objects of 
Iiuman desire. The gold-defending gryphons of the Indians 
(Plerod. hi. 116); Cerberus, who blocked the access to Hades; 
the fire-breathing dragon which guarded the apples of the Hespe- 
rides, and the golden-flccce in Colchis; the Simurg and Rock of 

* In a thick volume, entitled Naotogy, by a Reverend Mr. Dudley, of Leicesterdliiref 
winch is just publisheil, we find an entirely new derivation of the word Pyramid* * The 
name was probably given by the builders’(i. e. \\\e jiuriiae of Bryantj 'and was a 
compound of pi and m/r, signifying the element of fire, to which the votaries of that 
element did dedicate it ’ (p. 02). He also holds it to be certain that the everlasting 
fnlU (in Gen. xlix. 26) are not natural mountains but the Pyramids of Gizeh, because 
natural hills are, and Pyramids are not, everlasting! Monty a nonmooendot is nothing 
to this! Perhaps, however, we could have exfiecteil little else tiom a uriter who has 
discovered ancient British idols in the Gog and Magog of Guildhall (;>. 172). Yfa do 
not observe that Mr. Dudley has lighted on a similar great truth in regard to ttic gigantic 
Highlander who figures as the 7/rr i^aTTiiViaris of tobacconists. We venture to suggest, 
fur the benefit of the second edition of Nuology, that the said Highlander is not a mere 
corjioral of the 42ud taking snuff, according to the vulgar notion, but an authentic, 
historical jnalrait of Prince ^‘ottigenl, drest in the painted robe 

‘ Which from a naked Piet his graiulsire won.' 
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the Persians and Arabs; and the dragon which protected the 
Nibelungen-hort, are but so many expressions of the same notion. 
The gryphon, the dragon, and the Greek sphinx generally had 
wings; the Egyptian sphinx was generally without them. But 
there was no other essential difference in the symbols; for the 
head of the Egvptian sphinx was not always human; and the 
gryphons, as they are depicted on the monuments, were merely 
sphinxes with eagles’ heads. A temple of Bacchus in Scythia 
was surroundeil by figures of sphinxes intermingled with gryphons 
re xai Herod, iw 79). Now the name 

which is a purely Greek word, signifies ^the tlirottler/ just as 
Spscxojv is ‘the watcher,’ xucov ‘the holder/ Xewv 'the seizer/ 
and all these names are used to denote the guardian of inacccs^ 
sible treasures.’'^ M. Bunsen observes (ii. p. 060 ), ‘ the sphinx 
asserts her right: she is the enigma of history.’ This is true, 
inasmuch as we are ignorant tc/io set up the great Sphinx at 
Gizeh. But we can hardly doubt why it was placed there; and 
having a good reason for this, \vc may infer that it was erected by 
those who felt the full significance of the Pyramid-graves. For 
the sphinx in general represented ‘a guardian;’ and in Egypt 
long rows of them formed avenues of approach to temples. \Ve 
conceive then that the great Sphinx, though not mentioned by 
Herodotus, must have been erected soon after the Pyramids, to 
which it formed a significant appendagc-t Little 


* We believe tlmt wc have the Egyptian name of the Sphinx iu the word 
krubt That tlie Hebrews einploycil Egyptian words to denote even (heir religious 
symbols is clear tVyni the t^rim and Thummim fseo tVilkinson’s Ancient ii., ji. 

27), and the word 3'*nD, whirl* is not explicable iVom the Hebrew language alone, 

has every appearance of ijeing connected with the Sanscrit gruhh^ Gothic greipau^ and 
the Greek y-f/vir-s and Moreover, (he old Egyptian rafin, ‘ a lion/is the 

aame word with the initial guttural omitted, as in \4F<at/, compared with 
We ])ave a precisely similar case of a guttural prehxed to tiie lic£uid in the Greek and 
Latin Ca-'fiobus, Hebrew G~fiuby which are derived from the old Egyptian (Bunsen, 
ii. p. 6). 

f Mr. Birch's tlieory (Vyee's Pyramids, ili. p. llfi), that the Sphinx at Gixch * pro¬ 
bably represented, under the character of the sun, the monarch hy whose orders the 
image was constructed,’ is based on the inscriptions discovered by M. Cavlglia between 
the paws of the monster. Now Mr. Birch has himself given sutticient reasons for 
believing that the tablets in question were of much later date than the Sphinx, and 
they indicate that the Sphinx was an idol or object of worship in the days of the 
XVIIlth dynasty. That the »Sphinx may have rqirosented the sun, among other 
instruments of divine power, is very possible. The Malhdkaim of the Jews are repre¬ 
vented as fire, wind, tlmnder, and other manifestations of divine power and majesty 
civ. 4, &c.). In the hieroglyphics the Sphinx stands for aibr, * victory,’ and 
Htb, ‘lord’ (Champollion, Diet, 127). With regard to the fom^er, the Hebrew scholar 
is well aware that the wortl 'habtr, which signifies ‘ strong/ and contains the 

same tool as the Sanscrit vira, Lat. vtV, is used to signify * the angels of God’ in 
Pj. ixxviii. 25 the Egyptian Apia in Jer, xlvi. 15; and ‘ bulls ’ in general as symbols 
of strengtli in Pa, 1.13, and elsewhere. The substantive 'Advtr denotes (he Supreme Being 
himself, and the cognate word ^^33, gi^bdr, which usually signides * a man of prowess,* 
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Little as we speak now-a-days of tlie Lahyrintk, in comparison 
with the Pyramids, the manner in which ancient writers descant 
upon it, and the minute, at least, if not always intelligible descrip¬ 
tions which they have left US, hardly allow us to doubt that it 
jnust have been even a greater wonder than their tombs of kings. 
A quadrangle of hewn stone, without a fragment <jf wood in the 
structure, roofed all over with solid masonry, containing 27 great 
courts (flsyXa/), ami 1500 smaller chambers (oixTS/owera:), which 
were surrounded by colonnades and crypts, opening into one 
another, at varying intervals, so as to leave a zig-zag approach to 
the inner courts—such a building, with the adjoining Pyramid- 
grave of the monarch who erected it, must together have been 
one of the most elaborate monuments devised or executed by man. 
]\I. Bunsen has most carefully examined the passages which speak 
of this edifice, and from them has drawn up a very distinct account 
of its architecture. His ideas, which are represented in a ground 
]>lan by Mr. Arundale (pi. xxi.), are confirmed not only by the 
designs on some Egyptian amulets in the British Museum, but, 
subsequently to the printing of this volume, by the more decisive 
fact that Lepsius, on carefully examining the ruins at Howara, 
has found the Labyrinth just as M. Bunsen described it:—^ We 
regard it (he says, Ptef. a^oI. ii, p. vii.) as the fairest meed of our 
investigation, that we have correctly arranged ami restored the 
Labyrinth, No one would really doubt aftdr Jomard that it must 
have been where the ruins liave been found. We had, however, 
besides, in spite of the accounts of modern writers, and even 
Perring, taken our stand on the position, supported by Strabo and 
Herodotus, that it must have been a quadrangle of nearly equal 
sides. Moreover, following the spirit of Egyptian architecture, 
and supported by certain coins and amulets, wc had insisted on 
rectilinear lines for the interior, without any of the so-called laby^ 
rinthine, winding passages. Finally, we had said that it was the 
work of Araenemhelll. This is just what Lepsius has found on 
the spot: he has found it quadrangular with rectilinear chambers 
and passages, and everywhere covered with the shields of that 
monarch.’ We share in the satisfaction which M, Bunsen 
must feel in this confirmation of his literary researches; but we 
cannot think that his views derive any support from the etymology 
which he proposes for the word Labyrinth, namely Ra-Mares, 
^the gate (habitation, i, e, grave) of Ameneinhes-Mares on the 

is applietl to the sau, who goes forth os from a darkened bridal chamber, and rides the 
lazy-pacing clouds in all the plenitude of majesty and strength xix. 5; Jitd, v. 
Another derivative from the same root, eiguities ‘lord,' like the Egyptian 

neb; and *had6/tdt, * my lord,' is tlie common phrase used in addressing angels (e.^« 
(wen, xix. 18). The book of Enoch expressly distinguishes between the angels of power 
and the angels of the Lord (haurence, /faecA, p. 66). 

contrary. 
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contrary^ wc think that the indubH&ble etymology of this indubit¬ 
ably Greek word might have led him to his idea of the restoration 
of the building. For the form of is as clearly Greek 

as that of i/ax-ivSor, &c.j and the proper 

names, Kop-ivSos, &c.; and is it conceiv¬ 

able that the island of Crete, which had town called 
should not own the Xat^vp-tyQos of its Cnossians as a home-bred 
term? Now the common adjective XdSqof is written also Xxvqot 
(Xseji^os) ; and most scholars recognise the same affinity between 
Xa^vq^iyQof and Xaupa^ (more recently WTitten Xas/Sgat), which 
latter word signifies not only a narrow passage between two bouses, 
but also a covered way, e- the cloacae of a town (Aristoph. 

99, 158), or the shaft of a mine; whence Aav^Biov, ‘ a place of 
shafts,’ i. e. the silver mines in Attica. See Wfdcker, Die Aescliy^ 
lische^ Trilogie, p. 212, and Wort^worth, Athens and Attica^ 
p. 209 (note). As the Greek Xai^ctt were alAvays rectilinear, 
this etymology of confirmtsjf M. Bunsen’s ideas respect¬ 

ing the building of Amenemhe; for the Greeks would not 
have given this name to the building if it had had curvilinear 
corridors. In that case its name would have been ptatiavS^or, 
i, e. a 'maze.* 

Wc have so often disputed M. Bunsen’s etymologies that it is a 
relief and a satisfaction to be able not only to accept but to con¬ 
firm his views respecting the* well-known and important word 
Pharaoh, . lie refers it to the Coptic w'ord erroy uro, *a king,* 
with, of course, the article 771 , pe, or plie (pp. 13, 14), with which 
wc may compare Fayoxnn {pKiourh), * the waters.’ This is in 
accordance with Josephus, A?it. viii., 6 : o kcct Alywriovt 

^aaiXix Wilkinson and llosellini derive the word 

from PKrOj PlVra, 'the sun;’ the King, however, is not called 
Phre, but the son of Phre, It is true, as M. Bunsen admits, that 
the word erro, tiro, may have been derived from ra, pKre. We 
think the process was as follows:—In Hebrew, i?a, * the sun’ 
(with the article Phe'ra), is written iifa/i* IH as in Pak»mgcs 
(Exod, xii. 67), or Pherah^, as in Pothi-Ph^rah^ {Gm* 

xli. 45), Now Pharaoh is written ParlC*6h, which is evidently a 
longer and derivative form; and as the root of the word Ra seems 
to have terminated in the peculiar guttural ahiy* we may suppose 
that the words Ra, E*r6y ' the sun,’ and 'the king,* are related much 
in the same way as the Sanscrit rq/, ‘ to be splendid,’ and 
Xjif, rhjay ' a king.’ A further derivative is the name of the 
uraeuSy basilisk, or asp, a snake which always appears, as a symbol 

* The na«al which is found at the end of tlic Greek ^apawyy (Herod. I. Ill), 
ii obviultdy a repi‘e8''ntativc of this Hnal ain* 

of 
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of royalty. It is remarkable, however, that though the uraeiis 
was empliatically the * royal snake’ {olpa.7ov, 3 e^nv *Exx,t)v*<rrl 
0ccfft\nTxoy, HorapolL i*f l)]^;4hc /Sa^iXe/a, or ' diailem ’ of the 
Egyptian kings, was properly a group of feathers wrought in gold, 
adorned with the mns disk, and the snake was considered as an 
appendage to it; the psekent or combined helmet-crown of Upper 
and Lower Egypt very rarely had the uraeus affixed; and the 
uraexis itself is us often crowned with the sun's disk, as with 
llie het or tescher* See the portrait of Scsostris in the Mon, delV 
Egiito^ Mon. Reali, pi, xvi.. No. 3. Hence we find the Rosetta 
inscription speaking of ris roiv /3a<r/X/wv P&tn'Kuas aTr 

cc^TTiSy xa.6sizsep xaci £W« isafsuty twv 

(11, 43, 44). See the instructive note of Letronne on 
this passage. 

The third volume discusses die chronology of the Middle and 
New Monarchies: it carries »is, therefore, through the dreary 
Hyksos period, and the glorLs of the restoration, down to the 
lime when old familiar names begin to greet us, and we seem to 
have arrived at an end, which was the beginning of our earlier 
historical studies. 

The domination of the foreign dynasties of Ilgk-sos, or 'shep¬ 
herd kings/ began, according to M. Bunsen's views, in the 
year 25G7 B.c., and terminated after a period of 816 years, 
in 1639 B,c. The eighteenth dynasty, which expelled the 
I/gk-sos, reigned for 229 years; the nineteenth ruled Egypt for 
112 years. Ramesses the Great, called also Sesothis, i,e. son 
of ' Setlios,’ was the third king of this nineteenth dynasty. 
Reviving and combining with his own exploits some of the Icgcn- 
dary glories of Sesorlosis, a king of the twelfth dynasty, he has 
become familiar to us under the Grecized and shortened form of 
the latter name— Scsostris, 7'he first year of the reign of his son, 
Mmophthdh, furnishes us with an important comparison of dates. 
It is agreed by chronologers that the Uog-star cycle of the Egyp¬ 
tians, W'hich consisted of 1461 Julian years, terminated a.d. 139. 
It began, therefore, 1322 b.c. Now it appears that the first year 
of Sbeshonk-Shishak, the conqueror of Rehoboain (I Kings 
xiv. 25), that is, the first year of the twenty-second Egyptian 
dynasty, corresponds to the year 982 b.c. ; and the Egyptian tra¬ 
ditions give us 340 years between the first y^ear of Shtshak and the 
first year of Menoplitkah. Consequently, the first year of Meno^^ 
pthah corresjKjnded to b.c. 1322, or the beginning of the Dog-star 
cycle. But the astronomer Theon says that from MENOOPHC 1. 
MENO^>©HC to the end of the acra of Augustus (/. e, the 
beginning of the acra of Diocletian) was a period of 1605 years. 
Now the end of this aera was a.d. 283, and 1605—283= 1322. 

Therefore 
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Therefore the he^xxmm^ oi Menophthdh is truly placed in n.c. 
1322. 

We commend to our readers the whole of M. Bunsen's argu¬ 
ments for the length of the Ilyk'-sos interval. It appears to us a 
triumphant chronological demonstration, and \vc should be sorry 
to weaken the effect of it by any extracts or abridgment. No 
one, however, can approach this period of history without feeling 
a wish to connect it with an event of universal interest—the 
sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt. That the old slander, 
which S(>ught to identify the chosen people with these hated 
invaders, is without any foundation in fact, has been clearly 
proved by more than one scholar. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the Hyk-sds were a Semitic, and not, as some have 
asserted, a Scythian race. M. Bunsen says (iii, p. 32)—‘The 
Uyh-sds must not be considered as a nation which made an inroad 
into Egypt from some distant land, but as consisting of neighbour¬ 
ing Semitic races from the north-east of Egypt: consequently, 
Canaanites, perhaps reinforced by the Bedouins of Northern Ara¬ 
bia, and the Peninsula of Sinai.’ It is the opinion of Ewald (^Gesch, 
d. Volks JsraeL E p. 450) that the llyk-sos were Hebrews, not in 
the ordinary and limited sense of the term, which confines it to the 
branch of the Hebrew nation called Israelites; but in the wider 
and more extended meaning of this national designation—namely, 
the race of men who spoke the civilized and intelligible language 

(he connects with the Arabic ^ denotavit, ‘ explicuit^ 


&c., to which the regular opposite is ‘ harhare lomtus fiiit^ 

p. vi.> note). The first king of the Hyk-sos has a Hebrew name— 
Salatis, ‘ Lord.* This very word is used in speaking of Joseph’s 
authority in Egypt {Gen. xlii., (5), and every one knows the Arabic 


Sultan. Moreover, the name of the great city, which served 

as the head-quarters of the invaders—namely, Avaris or Aharis, 
seems to indicate ' a Hebrew camp.' 

The settlement of the Israelitisli Hebrews in Egypt began with 
Joseph, who, according to the writer we have been referring to, 
obtained his great influence in Egypt, and invited bis countrymen 
thither under a monarch of the Hyh's6s; and it has been 
plausibly conjectured that at the expulsion of the Ilyk-sos the 
Israelites joined the triumphant Tuthmosis, and were settled by 
him as guardians of the Eastern Marches of Egypt, in the land 
of Goshen, 

We are not, however, to suppose that the Israelites had no 
ncdional existence till after this settlement. Abraham, who comes 
to the rescue of the spfjiled and vanquished Canaanites with his 

sturdy 
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sturdy band of armed followers, is a pastoral chieftain, whose patri¬ 
archal rule contained within it the germs of future nationality. 
He was, in the broad sense, one of the Hyk-sos, or' shepherd-kings/ 
and is greeted as an equal by the city-king, Malki-Ssedek,* It is 
in the natural course of things that such minor potentates should 
form confederacies, such as that which Abraham formed with the 
Amoritos, Mamre, Kshcol, and Aner ; and from the growing in- 
iluencc of such combinations a nation would soon form itself— 
the snowball soon rolled itself into an avalanche. Accordingly, 
vve cannot but believe that when the Israelites migrated to Egypt 
they were, in the strictest sense of the term—a nation. The war¬ 
like spirit, connected with this sense of independent nationality, 
was not altogether dormant during the long period of their so¬ 
journ in Goshen, We are told (1 Chron^ vii. 21) of a raid of the 
tribe of Ephraim (or a part of the original settlers under Joseph), 
in which certain sons of Joseph were slain by the people of 
fJath—no doubt —(Hesiod, Scut. Here. 

12; Pind, Nem. x. GO.) 

This contact between the Israelites in Egypt and the Philistines 
suggests a few remarks on that ancient people, so intimately con¬ 
nected with the historj'of Egypt and Palestine. The only account 
which Herodotus seems to have heard of the Hyk-sos interval is 
comprised in the information that a certain ‘ sliepherd Philition ’ 
pastured his flocks in the neighbourhood of the Pyramids (ii. 128), 
Alost scholars have understood this tradition as referring to the 
occupation of Egypt by ‘ Philistine sliepheids,' i.e. shepherd^ 
kings from Palestine; for in the days of Herodotus the Holy 
Land was called the land of the Philistines or of the Palestine 
Syrians. The Scriptures, liOAvever, attribute to the Philistines 
an Egyptian origin {Gen. x. 14; 1 Chron, i, 12) ; so that these 
people seem to be recorded both as the children and as the con¬ 
querors of Alizraim. Nor, in truth, is there any real contradic¬ 
tion. Alany modern orientalists, putting together certain pas¬ 
sages in Scripture, combined with the statements of profane 
writers, have concurred in referring the Philistines to Caftor^ 
KySciv in Crete, We do not attach a great deal of importance 
to the fact that the Cheretkites and I^elethitcs (t.e. Cretans and 
Philistines) are mentioned together as the body-guard of David 
(2 Savu viii. 18) ; for this would tend to prove that the Cretans 
and Philistines were not the same, but different ethnical names. 

* An argument for the hUforical character of this king has been pointed out hy 
Dr. W. H. Mill, in Min - ^ Preeitetio Tkeohrgica' (Cambridge, 1843). He says (p. 33)— 
^ Hterpsolyxnorum regl Jebusaeo a Josua devicto et occiso nomen fuisse legimus Adoni- 
Hed^k prisoo cognatum, oumaltero Rex juaiitice, oltero Domtnyejtaiiitep 

'denotetur: utvideatur in rmm successione nomen illud etiam aj)iid ne- 

fandam gentem propagatum fuiMe.*—(«Aw. x. 1, 3, Ac.) 


But 
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But it appears U) us from the fragments of their language^ pre¬ 
served in their proper names. Sue,, that the Philistines nere, like 
the Egyptians, a Semitic race, and intimately connected in reli- 
giun^ manners, and customs with the cognate Phoenicians on the 
same coast. That they were a maritime people appears from their 
sea-god, Dagon, the same kind of Triton which was worshipped in 
the Phoenician colonics of North Africa. That the Phoenicians 
partly colonized Crete and Cyprus is quite clear; indeed, well* 
known Greek traditions make these islands the common ground 
of the Pli<£niciam and Egyptians ; and the history of the North¬ 
men who migrated from the north to Normandy and from Nor¬ 
mandy to England, may show us bow likely the sea-faring rovers 
were to pass on from settlement to settlement, even though their 
course might seem to the geographical eye soinewdiat retrogres¬ 
sive. The name of their country— Plesheth —* the laud 

of immigration,’ points to the fact that the Philistines did not 
reach this line of coast from the interior at all events. 

Professor F. Ilitzlg, of Zurich, has recently published a hook, 
entitled ‘ Urgeschichte und Mylhologic der Philistiier.’ It has 
never been our misfortune to meet with a more utter abuse of 
real learning and ingenuity. He endeavours to prove, by forced 
etymologies and by a packing of evidence, that the Philistines 
w'ere an Indo-Germanic tribe, and that their name is identical 
with that of the Pelasgians ! We have neither time nor inclina¬ 
tion to expose the false philology of this book in detail; but it 
will amuse those of our readers Avho have turned their attention 
to these subjects, to be informed that Dr, Ilitzig considers the 
Greek word rTcX-affyoi as identical with the Sanscrit 
valaJishaSj 'white.* It has been proved, as we think, by a con¬ 
temporary author that T\0^-aay6s must mean ' the sw'arthy Asiatic,’ 
just as in general signifies the dark-faced (Donaldson, 

Varronianus, p, 25). Wc hold to the opinion scouted by Dr. 
Hitzig that a word so often confused with 

refers to the mixture of black and white in the plumage of the 
stork; and with regard to the word we are quite satisfied 

that all words in -o^J/ refer to the colour of a surface. At all 
events. Dr. Hitzig has supplied the slanderers of philology with 
a delightful ' argument of latitude,’ as the astronomers say; 

‘ Black’s not so black, nor white so very white * 

that they cannot be pressed into the service of the same derivation. 
Happily, however, it is as impossible tliat HJeXaayiffValakska^ and 
Plesheth should have a common origin, as it is certain that the 
TleXaeyoi, and HeXo^er of Argos are the same people—and that 
the latter w'ord is the same form as Aifli-o^rcr. 


Wc 
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We have spoken before of the Egyptians as Semitic, fully agree¬ 
ing in this with M. Bunsen. We have also ^igniiiecl the same 
opinion as to the Phoenicians and Philistines. Yet the Bible calls 
them all equally children of Ham. With a few words to recon¬ 
cile these statements we will conclude this paper. The epithet 
Semitic may be used with two applications, differing in extent. 
It is used to signify, in its narrower sense, the nations which 
claim a descent from Shem—in other words, the Syro-Arabian 
race. In its wider signification it denotes all those tribes whose 
languages present indubitable marks of affinity to those of the 
group included in the narrower use of the epithet. Now if we 
examine the invaluable ethnography of the book of Genesis, 
we shall find that while Ham is the brother of Shem, and there¬ 
fore a relationship between bis descendants and the Semitic 
nations fully recognised, the Hamites are described as those who 
previously occupied the different countries into which the Ara¬ 
maean race afterwards forced their way; and they always appear 
as leading a city life, and therefore too often one of luxury 
and vice, in contrast to the purer and sterner morals of tlio pas¬ 
toral tribes who descended from the mountains of Aram. Thus 
Scripture {Gen* x- et seq.) attributes to the race of Ham not only 
the aboriginal population of Canaan, with its wealthy and civilized 
coinmunilies on the coast, but also the mighty empires of Babylon 
and Nineveh, the rich kingdoms of Sheba and Havilah in Arabia 
Felix, and the wonderful realm of Egypt. There is every reason 
to believe—indeed, in some cases, the proof amounts to demon¬ 
stration—that all these Hamite nations spoke languages which 
differed only dialectically from those of the Syro-Arabic family. 
It is, then, an obvious conclusion that they belonged to an earlier 
stream of emigrants from the same district, and that they had ac¬ 
quired habits of civilization and regular government at a very early 
period—anterior by many generations to the descent of the She- 
mites from Arpakshad. 

The course of this first tide of jTopulation may, w'e think, be 
traced. The Hamites descended the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
while one body, turning to the right from a more northern point in 
their progress, occupied the land of Canaan, other emigrants seem 
to have left the main body at the head of the Persian Gulf, and 
colonizing the south of Arabia and the whole of Arabia Felix, 
they appear to have crossed the Red Sea, and to have settled in the 
valley of the N ile, unconscious of the mighty part which they were 
destined to play in the great drama of history. The confirmations 
of these vie\vs are to be found in the most ancient records and 


traditions, no less than in the most recent investigations of philo- 
logers. We have already quoted the book of Genesis. Herodotus 

(i. 1, 
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(i- 1, vii. 89) and Strabo (p, 42) ap^ee in referring the origin of 
the Phcenicians to the coasts of the Erythraean sea—a term which 
then included the Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean, and the Red 
Sea—so that they recognised an affinity between the Phosnicians 
and the inhabitants of the southern and western Arabia. M. 
Fresnel has shown that the language of the Himyarite Arabs 
(the Ilomeritae of south-western Arabia) approximates more 
nearly to the Hebrew and Syriac than to the modern or ancient 
Arabic; and the connexion of these tribes with the Abyssinians 
and Ethiopians is well known. Moreover, the Greek geographers 
agree in reckoning Egypt as part and parcel of Asia in general, 
and of Arabia in particular. Knowing, then, as we do, that 
Egyptian civilization descended the Nile, from This to Memphis, 
and having now the means of confuting the hypothesis that it was 
derived from Mcroe and Ethiopia, ne are driven by every con¬ 
sideration to seek a cliaiti of connexion between the civilizers of 
Upper Egypt and the founders of the primeval monarchies of 
Nineveh and Babylon. Nor are there any physiological difficul¬ 
ties in the way of this conclusion. We believe that the unity of 
the human race wiW ere long be established philologically, and 
that while the influences of climate, &c,, will be proved adequate 
to explain all tlio phenomena of complexion and features, the 
civilized anti cultivated races will always be found to possess a 
craniological structure proportionate to the degree of their social 
and intellectual development. An American, Dr. Morton, seems 
to have proved this by a sufficient induction in the case of the 
ancient Egyptians (see Prichard’s Natural History of Man, pp. 
570, sqq.) ; and we feel convinced that, as anthropoh>gy advances 
in its slow but certain progress, we shall be furnished w'ith in¬ 
creasing evidence that as the skin, the hair, and the mere bodily 
frame vary with the latitude and nature of the country, the rational 
powers of man vary directly as his civilization. 

On the ethnography of the Egyptians, and the many important 
questions connected with an inquiry into that subject, we expect 
to find some new and instructive combinations in the concluding 
volumes of the Chevalier Bunsen's work. In the mean time, we 
are anxious to recognise, in the part already published, a most 
valuable contribution to the literature of Europe, and we are 
glad to learn that our countrymen will soon be able to study 
the book in a translation sanctioned and revised by the author 
himself. 


Art. 
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Art. IX.—1. D€sj)atches of the Right Hon, Lieut.-General Vis^ 
count Hardinge, Governor-General of India; the Right 

Hon. General Lord Goughs G*C.B., Commander-in-Chief; 
Major-General Sir H. Smith, BarL, G.C.B.; and other 
Documents, London, 8vo. 1846. 

2. The Punjab, being a Brief Account of the Country of the Sikhs, 
By Lieut.-Col. Steinbach, late of the Servi<j» of the 
Maharajah Ruujeet Singh. 2nd edit. London, postSvo. 1846. 

“pROBABLY every reader is aware that the Punjab derives its 
name from two Persian words —^punjj signifying ‘ five/ and 
^ aub^ * water/ Of the five great rivers which run through it— 
namely, the Indus, the Jeylum, the Chenab, the Ravee, and the 
Sutlej—the first and last form, in strict propriety of speech, its 
geographical boundaries: but its political limits are much^ more 
extensive. They embrace a territory which — if we include 
Peshawur, the countries west of the Indus, Iskardoh, Ladakh, 
and other hill-states—measures full six hundred miles from east 
to west, by three hundred and fifty, or thereal^outs, from north to 
south. 

Besides its five principal rivers, the Punjab is watered by tri¬ 
butary streams innumerable, four at least of which are of large 
volume. These are the Punjnud, the Trinab, the Epara, and 
the Beas; which, with the greater rivers into which they fall, are 
available for purposes of inland navigation to the extent of nearly 
two thousand miles. This is owing in a great degree to the peculiar 
shape of the country, which is a huge inclined plain, rising, where 
it is highest, not more than 1600 feet, and descending from that> 
by almost imperceptible degrees, to tlie level of the sea. (^Steinbach, 
p. 2.) As may be imagined, the facilities afforded to irrigation in 
such a country are very great, and they do not appear to have 
been neglected: but one serious drawback attends the peculiar 
conformation of the soil—that all the rivers, not excepting even 
the Sutlej and the Indus, are liable to change their course. 
Hence many a town, and village, and castle, which once stood 
upon the banks of a navigable river, is seen falling to decay in 
the heart of a sandy desert; while other and newer structures 
are rising where the water flows; for it is the universal custom 
among the inhabitants of the Punjab to dwell as much as possible 
in the immediate vicinity of their rivers. 

The principal towms are Lahore, Umritzer, Mooltan, Vuzeer- 
abad, MozufTerabad, Kashmir or Siranuggur, and Peshawur. 
The chief fortresses are Umritzer, esteemed, though without 
much reason, a place of great strength; Rotas, on the high road 

from 
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vA-om 'L&horeto Peal^ur^. strong Jrpin sUuittion, ;but falling into 
deoajr; Mul AUock^ <m tW I ndua^ which commanda the passage 
of the river. Lahore itself is a town of cmsiderable size, the 
ctrcttit of the fortifications exceeding seven Knglish miles. Hav¬ 
ing been the seat of goverimient throughout tlie period when the 
Punjab formed a valuable province of the Mogul empire, it con¬ 
tains numerous remains of handsome mosques, serais^ and monu- 
mentsi; and near it is a magnificent tomb, of a quadrangular 
shape, Wtat of the Emperar Jebangeer, * The streets,’ says 
Colonel Steinbaefa, * like those of Indian towns in general, are 
narrow and dirty. The houses, though lofty, are surrounded for 
the most part by dead walls, which give to the place a very sombre 
aspect, scarcely relieved by the bustle of the bazaars, where, in 
mean and incommodious edifices, merchandise of every description 
is exposed to sale. There are not many gardens within the town 
itself, but its vicinity is overspread with luxuriant orchards, amid 
which masses of ruins lie scattered.’ (p, 4.) Umritzer, the capital 
when Runjeet Singh swayed the sceptre, is of somewhat larger 
extent than Lahore, and, lying between the rivers Reas and Ravee, 
is a place of considerable commercial importance. It derives 
jts name—‘ Amreta Sarei/ that is, ' the fountain of immortality' 
-—from a superb tank or lake, of which one of the earlier ex¬ 
pounders of the Sikh religion was the excavator. A temjile to 
Vishnu stands upon a small island in the centre of this lake, which 
pilgrims and devotees maintain in great splendour by their offer¬ 
ings. {ibid,) The most striking feature is, however, the lofty 
fortress of Govindghur, which owes its existence to Runjeet, and 
was by him used as a place of safe-keepingfor the treasure which 
he bad a peculiar talent for accumulating. 

From the times of Alexander the Great, when we first become 
acquainted with it, down to the consolidation of the Sikh empire 
under the late Runjeet, the history of the Punjab presents us with 
little else titan a series of fierce wars and bloody revolutions. Form¬ 
ing a highway of approach to every adventurer from Central Asia, 
whom rumours of enormous wealth might induce to attempt the 
invasion of Hindostan, it has submitted easily to a succession of 
conquerors,—Greek giving way to Parthian, Parthian to Scythian, 
Scythian to Tartar, and Tartar to Mogul and Affglian. Of the last 
of these races was Baber, who, in 15'26, established himself per¬ 
manently on the throne of Delhi; and became, to use the language 
of an elegant historian, * the founder of a line of kings, under whom 
India rose to the highest pitch of prosperity, and out of the ruins of 
whose empire all the existing states in that country are composed.’* 


* Kljihhjstotie, Hist. oJ‘ Iiidm. 
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WbH^l^ iule ofth ^^»^'^c<bik!bu^ 0 vca& 4 lieiii»>^d 
j^eat b^j sikaiiitb tow iiidfasn^d^ 

both Oi'^f ftishg^^ %tld'-i]l' ttor" rtfltgiouk opHuana^;sli> jtiie 

custp^ft o# tkei^'jf^r^fotbcFsv-^^fliodcMs^ <k^;tbe ^v^gt 

ordei*; Whefi 'Al 0 ^hde)r^tb 0 Great eame amoog ^tbeoif tbey^ji^n- 
tinued, in delia 1 fid 0 of Mohammed and persecaiion, to |ijr 0 ^S 8 
Hhuddiam fliUi; liH towdi'cla the middle of the sixteenth cehUiry 
a new sect atoa^, wbich^ humble' in its firi^ beginninffs, Mtolied 
ultimately to g^eat power, and'might have exerted^ ha^here«beeti 
common-prudence to Control it^ a permanent, influencevoves Ihe 

S olitical destinies of India. Of this sect—the sect of theJSiJkht^ 
f^anac, a Hindoo of theChastrya caste and Vkli tribe, .wait the 
founder. He was Imrn at the little village of Talwundi ialhe 
province ^of Lahore, in a.d, 1460.' His father brought him 
up in the faith of his ancestors, and endeavoured to advimcs^bis 
fortunes in life by turning his attention to commerce; but .Na||ac < 
seems' to ’ ha%^e been from his childhood averse to tixe ordiii^ry 
business of the world, and to have resigned himself wbpllyojt^he 
meditation of divine things, under the. guidance/asips disciples 
affirmed, of immediate -inspiration. Thus employed he caiit^ to 
the conclusion that the essential differences between the theologies 
of the Mohammedan and the Bhudist were more nominal tljygtn 
real; that both religions had one common origin, though botl^twiere^- 
overlaid by many errors; and that it was his mis^ipn ^ta^b^ng 
back the votaries of each to the profession of a 
The moral code of this extraordinary man seems to hayp^bpen 
Avorthy of his theology^ He taught that in the sight of all 
men are equal; that the distinctions of caste, considered ja an 
religious institution, were faulty; that so far as they tei^d to 
• preScrvet<^erin^society> they might innocently be retained 
that to piistr the;consideration of them farther, so as, to tbro^ an 
impassable^ulf between man and man, was impipu^. H§: 
catecLjsto^sal charity, universal kindne^, universal forbearance, 
a p^iec^^eration of all creeds and-of all fprms an 4 nf 

worship; and he. declared himself an enemy tQ war, no m^ter 
und^r pretext Undertaken* As mighty be expec|ed,^^the 

name. <4 Shah is associated by tradition with al), soirls of 

fabulp^us but tliis much appears ta be cert&ip,ihat 

the Jife 'of the man corresponded well with %he spurit o]f. his 
teaphingj . itliat. ^bpth being gracious, and of good re{^rv he 
was . successful in making conyertB. , , " , 

.nml in, peace. left the 

in su5^,^an organis^ and efficient statiajl^t 
there arose,-ftohwith a successor to himself; and for a.ce&tuty 
and more, dbwh to ^ihO'^ycat it held the even tenor .of its 
VOL, Lxxvtii. NO, cLv. 0 V ^ - way. 
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Gurtivo^r chief priest, of that period^Either d<j- 
8aro«ie' c€i^ymg a wider publicity to the principles of his sect, or 
^feaiihl.lest, in the pro^^ress of time, they might become corrupt, 
collected into a volume the sacred treatises of his predecessors, 
stud blending them with views of his own on. various important 
topics,.gave a new consistency and also^ new prominency to the 
syatetn. The consequence was, that the suspicions of the ruling 
powers were excited. Argun-Ma],thiszcalous Gnru, was thrown 
into pTLSoh ; and the Sikh faith being- declared to be at variance 
with the Koran, and incompatible with the well-being of the state, 
the flame of persecution was kindled. 

It is of the nature of persecution, sooner or later, to provoke 
resistance, and ilte sword once drawn for the defence of men’s 
religious opinions almost always operates a change for the worse 
in their moral principles. The Sikhs, whom their founder had 
devoted to peace and to the practice of universal benevolence, 
became by degrees fanatics in war. Guru Govind, the tenth and 
last of the high priests, spent his whole life in contests with 
Arungzebe. He formed great designs for the erection of a 
religious and military conunonwealtli, and carried them into effect 
with the spirit of a Grecian lawgiver. It was his purpose tf) 
bring about a complete change in the habits, character, and cree«l 
■ of his followers—and he succeeded. Hitherto the Sikhs had 
carried arms onh/ in self-defence; he broke through a rule which 
imposed limits on his own ambition; and admitting converts from 
«11 tribes, used his best endeavours to array the whole of the 
population in resistance to the Mohammedan government. What 
V Nanac had endeavoured cautiously and by slow degrees to bring 
about, he accomplished by the force of a'peremptory edict. All 
who subscribed to the Sikh doctrine he placed, as much as pos¬ 
sible, on a level, making the personal exertions of a Sudra as con¬ 
ducive to his own advancement as those of the Brahmin, Moham¬ 
medans equally with Hindoos be received with open arms, and 
bestowing upon all alike the honourable appellation of * Singh,’ 
he caused every individual Sikh, no matter how lowly born, ^ 
regard the Rajpoot iis bis brother. Finally, his followers, whom 
he denominated Khalsa Singh, were required to dedicate them¬ 
selves to arms—to carry steel always about with them—to wear a 
blue dress, to let the hair and beard grow, and to salute one an¬ 
other with tlie cry, * Wa Guruji Ka Khalsa! ’ that is, * Victory to 
the state of the (^uru !* 

Guru Govind was the last spiritual chief of the Sikhs.. He 
^ied'kisane, after sustaining terrible reverses; and Banda, or 
. IBanitlu, a religious ascetic, though he took the hedyf man’s place 
as leader of a military confederacy^ did not venture|o contravene 

a prophecy 
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a propfiei^ which hltd liiAitcd the number of high ptiests to ten. 
Under Banda/howei/^f*, the commonwealth grew, and acquired 
consistency. It survived the invasion of Nadiir Shah from Persia; 
the irruption of the Affghan Shah Abdalla; the wars of the, 
Mahrattas for supremacy in Hindostan; and all the persecutions 
that attended each of them. The battle of Paniput*—hardly less 
fatal to the Affghan than to the Mahratta*^gave new life to the 
Sikh confederacy, and paved the way for the transfer of supreme 
power into the hands of the most daring of its members. 

The constitution of society among this singular people (for as 
a people we may henceforth describe them) appears to have re¬ 
sembled in many respects that of our own Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 
A number of sirdars or chiefs, independent one of the other, 
spread themselves over the country, aijd seizing, each according 
to his strength, whatever fell In his way, acknowledged no supe¬ 
rior, The sirdars met in council at stated seasons, when- the 
general welfare required it, to determine the steps that should be 
taken; but he whom they might elect to command in some par¬ 
ticular service, abrogated his authority as soon as that service was^ 
ended; and forthwith the state became once more a mere con¬ 
federacy of chieftains. And the power of the sirdar, in his own 
missul, or tribe, appears to have been by no means plenary, * His 
followers exacted each a share in the land acquired, and rendered 
to their chief only the same sort of service which he was bound to 
afford to the commonwealth. A community so made up had no 
principle of cohesion within itself. As long as the pressure. of 
a common danger was upon them, the chiefs might control and 
keep in abeyance their mutual jealousies; but the danger was no 
* sooner removed than the dormant feeling revived, and they lived 
almost constantly in a state of intestine strife. 

On the final departure of Ahmed Shah from Hindostan,. 
twelve sirdars established a divided dominion oyer the Punjab. 
Theit influence, such as it was, depended on the strength of the 
armed contingents which they were resjrectively bound to famish 
(for the public service; and these seem to have graduated from: 
2,000 horse to 10,000. The tribe of the grandfather of Runjeet 
w-as assessed at only 2,500 horse; but what he lacked in physical 
power he more than made up by mental energy. He was a 
great warttot on a small scale, who wrested village after village 
from his neighbours on every side; and though killed by the 
bursting of h^s own fusil in the flower of his age, he left the tribe- 
in a irhicb improved condition. His son, Maha-Singh, proved, 
as time advanced upon him, to be a worthy scion of so vigorous' 
a stock. Ho came to the chiefship at ten years of age, and was 
well sup|fitrtlsd by bis missul. Ho married the daughter of a 
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si):c}ajr» lyhose influence ^and resou)*ce» add^id greatly 
ti> bis ) and was scarcely become a father««^wbich titlb apper^ 
taincd'tu him in the ninuteenth year of bis age-»-«-ere he looked 
it>uud Xov a match that might offer the chance of similar advan¬ 
tages to his son and heir. Runjeet Singh came into the world 
a^P», 178Q; and in six years afterwards was betrothed to a bride of 
l^ia politic and ambitious father’s choosing, 

' There was no such thing as education-—using the term in the 
sense which are accustomed to apply to it—among the Sikh 
sifdars of those days. Neither Cheerut, the grandfather of 
tiunjeet^ nor Maha, his father, seems to have had any know'- 
Icdge pf books; and the latter bad no leisure for bestowing 
upon his son advantages wdiicb he had never himself enjoyed. 
But nature, in particular states of society^ is a very efleetivc 
governess ; and circumstances sharpen the intellects astonishingly. 
Runjeetj left an orphan at twehe years of age, and encou¬ 
raged by women and sycophants to gratify every wish and every 
whim, proved, when the occasion arose, fully equal to it; and in 
the course of comparatively few years, changed his place as 
chieftain of a second class tribe for tliat of monarch of the most 
powerful native state that has erer existed in India. 

With the peaceful habits which during the first century of their 
cxistenco they had cultivated, the Sikhs put off, partially at first 
and in the end altogether, the pure morals of their founder. 
Robbers by profession, they became, in course of time, ns 
notorious for -the extravagance of their vices as for their daring; 
and as no restraints of a religious nature held them back, they 
soon added the intemperance of the European in eating and 
drinking, to the sensuality of the Hindu, and the bloodthirsti¬ 
ness and frightful propensities of the Mussulman. Runjeet ap¬ 
pears to have advanced as far in the career of profligacy os any 
of his neighbours, when the irruption of Shah Mohammed from 
Cabal into the Punjab suddenly checked him. Chief after chief 
went down before the Affghan; and Runjeet among the rest, 
being forced to flee for his life, abandoned bis home, and with 
it in a great degree the taste for sloth and effeminate pleasures 
which had been generated there. He was barely seventeen 
when the march of the victorious Affghan drove him into exile, 
aqd threw him upon the resources of his own genius. They 
did not fail him. Unable to oppose force to force, he tried 
cquping, of which he was a consummate master; aitd having 
ingptiated himself into the good opinion of the victor, hs suc- 
cee4^,in gathering up, by little and little, the fragments* of his 
p^inci^lit;^* ^Fiirally, lybcn Shah Mohammed returned^ baffled, 
frotn his attempt upon Delhi, and in 1798 marefa^ back in 
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shame own land; Riuijeet bis cartls ^wlth sUcH 

quUite skillj that he waa put in poste$sion of Lahore and of tho* 
extensive district round about it. In that hour the foutidaUbtis 
of his neatness were laid, and he never ceased to carry* forward' 
the edifice till it attained its completion. 

Entirely unlettered, and with a most forbidding aspect—fAr he 
had suffered much from the small-pox in infancy, and was blind 
f>f an eye—^Kunjeet yet contrived to establish such a marked 
ascendancy over his brother chiefs, that one by one they acknow¬ 
ledged him for their master. Not that he made any ostentatious 
display of power by innovating further than might be necessary 
upon the established institutions of the country; on the contrary, 
the sirdars, whether won over by diplomacy or by force of arms, 
continued to be treated as sirdars stilly and retained their posses¬ 
sions as well as the honours and titles which had been banded 
down to them. But whatever authority they exercised, even itt 
their own missuls, was held to emanate from him; and he effec¬ 
tually prevented combination for purposes of revolt, by balancing 
them, in the employments to nhich he appointed them under the 
crown, with exquisite nicety of skill one against another. In 
1802 Runjeet’s place was that of the foremost among the few 
remaining but still powerful lords of the Punjab. In April, 
1809, he was in a }>osition, as supreme ruler of that fertile state, 
to enter into a direct treaty with the British Government, whereby, 
in consideration of bis abstaining from all attempts at aggrandize¬ 
ment beyond the Sutlej to the south, he was left free to push his 
conquests, on the mirth of that boundary, whithersoever ambition 
or fancy might carry him. 

Thenceforth Runjeet lived in peace and amity with the British 
Government. The communications between the courts of Lahore 
and Calcutta were not very frequent; but no collision occurred 
to disturb the friendly feeling which it was the policy of both 
parties to maintain. In 1819, Runjeet having been obliged to 
employ force, for the purpose of compelling a refractory sirdar to 
pay bis tribute, made an effort to bring under his own sway certain 
territories that belonged to this same chief on the left of the 
Sutlej; but a complaint from the chief to the British Govern¬ 
ment, and a remonstrance from Calcutta, backed by the appear¬ 
ance of a British corps under arms, at once restrained him; he 
withdrew across the river and never passed it again. His designs 
upon Scinde, some years later, though fully matured, and nowise 
at variimce wii^ the terms of the treaty of Umritzer, were aban¬ 
doned, oisthe reclamation of the British Government—reluctantly, 
perhaps, yet in sincerity. But except on these occasions^ and 
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twice when the lamented Burnes visited his durbar, and once in 
1812 when General Orhtcrlony witnessed the marriage of the 
heir^apparent; and last of all in 1831, when Lord William Ben- 
tinck met the Maharajah on the frontier, and renewed with him 
the compacts of other years, little or no direct intercourse went on 
betn ecn the two states. The English, content to be recognised 
as masters of their own dominions, and protectors of the petty 
principalities that lay between Umballa and the Sutlej, were in¬ 
different to all that might go on to the north of this river; while 
Runjeet, well pleased to be left to the indulgence of his own 
humours, was very careful to avoid offering any ground of inter¬ 
ference with them. 

How Ruuject overran the whole of the Punjab, absorbing in 
due time Muoltan, Peshawur, and Cashmere in addition, is well 
known to every reader of Malcolm, and Eiphinstone, and Burnes. 
It is known likewise by what process he introduced into his army 
a state of discipline and an extent of efficiency such as no native 
force ever previously exhibited. He beg<an in 1809, by enticing 
into his service deserters from the English regiments, and pen¬ 
sioners who had earned their discharge ; and in 1822 MM. 
Ventura and Allard joined him. To these gentlemen he com¬ 
mitted the chaige of recasting the whole order of his infantry 
and cavalry; and by and by, on the arrival of M. Court, the 
artilleiy also had its European director. That all were well 
drilled, and the artillery, in particular, put upon a most efficient 
footing, the events of the late campaign sufficiently attest. 

Such an empire as this^ erected by the genius of an individual, 
and having no time-honoured institutions on which to rest, runs 
imminent risk of crumbling to pieces on the death of the founder, 
unless there be ready to succeed him a chief jiossesscd of equal 
talent and strength of character with himself. There was no 
such gifted individual at band when Runjcct dropped the sceptre 
of the Punjab. His son, Kurruck Singh, a weak man, was first 
deposed, and ultimately murdered, by h/s son, Noo Nehal Singh; 
-—who again, returning from attendance on the funeral obsequies 
of his father, was killed, not without strong suspicion of treachery, 
by the fall of an arch under which he passed. Great confusion 
ensued. One party among the sirdars pro|msed to place the 
crown on the head of Sherc Singh, a son of Runjeet by another 
wife. Others, believing the assertion of the widow of Kurruck, 
ahat the wife of her son Noo Nehal was enceinte^ proposed to 
«oininate her to the regency. The latter faction prevailed, and 
fot a brief space the supreme power of the state was nominally 
wrieliled by a woman. But such an order pf things could not 
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last; ^ind the ijnpossibilUy of the event on which the Kanee 
rested her claim being made public, Sbfer'e Singh took up drins^ 
and advanced to I^ahore. He was joined by the army, as Welt 
as by the niost powerful of the chiefs, dnd the Queen Regent 
submitted. She was put to death, as a matter of course, and 
Shere ascended the throne. 

These several occurrences befel during the autiunn of 1830 
and the spring and summer of 1840. They produced, as was to 
be expected, a complete dislocation of society; for where political 
changes are effected through the intervention of the military classes, 
the army, which ought to be the servant and protector of the state, 
becomes at once its master. At the same time it is fair to state, 
that the Sikh army, even in its palmiest days, seems to have been 
an ill-used, and therefore had some excuse for being also a very 
turbulent body. It was the practice of Runjeet himself to keep 
his troops in arrear with their pay: indeed, ho seldom spoke of 
their wages till they began to exhibit tokens of mutiny; and 
men who had been accustomed to threaten the ^ Lion of the 
Punjab,’ and to prevail against him by moans of threats, were little 
likely to exhibit moderation when dealing with his successors. 
The troops demanded a largess ; and when it was refused, attacked 
and plundered the city. They rose also upon their European 
officers, who, somehow or another, had become exceedingly un¬ 
popular; and killing many, forced the rest to seek safety in flight. 
A puppet like Sherc Singh was little able to resist such a 
movement. Ho yielded every point that was pressed, distributed 
large sums among the mutineers, sent them to their homes on a 
four months' furlough, and immediately resigned himself to the 
habits of low debauchery, which were more in consonance with his 
tastes tlifin the exercise of command. 

All this while the relations between the English government 
and that of the Punjab were of the most friendly nature. In 
1838, when the expedition to Cabul was resolved upon. Lord 
Auckland had renewed and confirmed the treaty of 1831, adding 
to tt,a formal recognition of the right of the Maharajah to the ter¬ 
ritory of Peshawur, which he had wrested from the Affghans. On 
the faith of this treaty, when the season of adversity came. Lord 
Auckland had proposed to march General Pollock's army by the 
shorter route 6f Attock to Jellalabad ; and as long as Runjeet 
lived, there was no reason to apprehend that any opposition would 
be made to the arrangement. But to the Sikh soldiery the power 
of England had long been an object of jealous abhorrence; and 
pf} sooner was Runjeet gatlicred to his fathers than they began 
to clamour for a change of rwlicy. Kurruck, the immediate 
successor/Wa^ fri^fedly to the English alliance—a circumstance 

which. 
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l»dd!it(}i1ofthdb]bh*taKeifnbecUit}1Ckfflusfohai'a£tdis4<9i4eaEgninst^ 
IntH.^rEN^torCtfidini moAke^nd .seerfet of* iiis/deterniitiatioh) ffOOher> 
oAhhlleir^^itQ jtcy^the^is^ue'of' u struggle mlh h^-nei^hbobrsj ^Tbe 
Q^f^eJ^:lR^gent had-neither titne nor inclinadoa to toke^the sub^ 
upir:ferL le$s4o consider it fully ;^and'Shdre^¥me a;iLeiCHled i 
war; ^Though uiged hy inost of the ehieOi^ arid'rby'tbe 
whole of tlic military classes, to fall upon Pollock’s rc^^ aml cut 
off bis.oonyoySj he steadily refused; and a conspiracy'was forth^ 
with.concocted to get rid of him. In 1843 he was murdered^ at a 
cavalry just outside the gate of Lahore, and Ajeet 
Singh* his brQtlier-»in-lawj who did the deed, endeavoured to seize 
the government. We confess that wc have no taste for describing 
the, fatrofeities which followed, Ajeet slew every member of‘ 
the iroyah'family whom he succeeded in getting into his power, 
shnwing’inerey to nono-^not even to an infant born the day pre¬ 
vious^ (and was himself cut to pieces in an attempt to escape out 
ofr.th^ citadel of Lahore, where ho had stood a siege. There 
arose fresh > factions, fresh strifes, fresh atrocities, which ended in 
the setting- up: of n reputed son of Runjeet—-Dhulecb Singh 
h^i uame-^a child of tender years, to whom his mother, the 
Ranee,! 'undertook to play the part of guardian $ but the ar<^ 
rangemont led to no better results. The regent, devoted to her 
owh pleasures, lacked both the will and the jx>wer to control 
the fSikhsi. The troops, receiving no pay, went hither and 
thither to plunder; and in the end, the only features, of the right 
military character which that armed mob retained were courage 
and .a soldierlike willingness to obey its of&cers in the field;,, 
apd ^officers and men equally clamoured to be let loose against the^ 
English* , < 

/.This is not the occasion on which to discuss the policy of the 
Cabul expedition, or to ask how far the war with China, which' 
came upon the back of it, might or might not have been avc^edb 
The true causes of tlie former seem to us never to have been fully* 
set forth; the latter wc believe to have been as indispensable, as 
in its results it bids fair to be advantageous to the whole civilised 
worhl. But the immediate consequence to the Indian govern¬ 
ment was a complete exhaustion of the treasury, which'in 1836 
had exhibited a disposable surplus of something like ten< jEutlhons 
sterling. In a military point of view, likewise, neither wat pros^' 
pored in the hands of the government which undertook it.’f X.ord 
Altckland’s force in ihe Chinese seas proved. inadequate .to> 
t^u^rHicasionwith the details of poor Elphinstono’o^dx^ecilitj^ 
olid our memories are still ladeh; andthe^effects ofvtotal' 

deftia|..:j|i ;one quarter, and of very equivocid^success in anotker> 
told powerfully against the ilmrhi i^uence dfJ^ngkindflU the Eas^" 
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Lekdei^till^fttveet; move iondly^thtin'efpbii ni 
Garhon Chibi^tfaat dMfc}peflicd of India had di$tfi^6d,4nd tho^ 
exisl$enc&(»f*lhe Cuznpaiijr^s empire jeopaixlised^i with a View ^aihcT* 
to gain kliUle eclat for a falling cabinet'than'to'aeeomplish^tttiy^ 
important «nd^in’ Aiiatic politics; and the assumed suthhr .of the* 
mischief being recalled. Lord ^lenborot^h Wlis appoihted' 
succeed him. .It was pressed u^ron the new Governor-General, 
secret conclave and at public dinners, that the main puipos^ of 
his advancement was to give him an opportunity of' restoring- 
peace" to Asia, and of leading back the minds of the Company’s 
servants from dreams of military gloiy to projects of lioininercial' 
and fiscal improvement. That he would retrieve the disgraces of ’ 
the preceding administration, the Directors expected. Tilt thti*' 
should ;be done, indeed, there could be no security for the Indiatt ^ 
empire; but having done so, the Court anticipated that h^' 
ivould bend all his vigorous faculties, and employ all his recog*^ 
nised knowledge of Indian affairs, in tho arrangement of plans 
for bettering the condition of the people, and increasing, by a 
wise economy, the dividends on East India stock. How hia Lord- 
ship fulfilled these expectations is fresh in the recollectibW of' 
our readers. He fully redeemed the disgrace of the Cabul ina$«‘ 
sacre. He brought the war with China to a glorious and a profit¬ 
able-termination ; and achieved a not less important triumph Ly 
restoring discipline and. good feeling to some native corps which 
had b^un to complain, not altogetlier without reason> that the 
authorittes seemed disposed to break faith with them. 

While the Directors were rejoicing over these achievements, 
and counting the financial results that were to arise out of them, 
and writing despatches inculcative of a pacific policy, and hint-’ 
ing at retrenchments in every department of the State, the nkw 
Governo]>Gehera1, whether obeying the impulse of bis own' 
geniuSi or carried away by the tide of circumstanced* which he 
it impossible to stem, plunged into new wars—marching orio 
army from Bombay, under Sir Charles Napier, into Scinde; 
ancU^ending another, with Sir Hugh Gough (now commander- 
in-dnief), against the well-appointed forces of GualHor. The 
same brilliant success which attended his endeavours elsewhere 
waited upon *1 he combinations of his military leaders in both quar¬ 
ters. ; The battles of Meeanec and Hyderabad placed the Whole 
of Scinde' af our feet; and the Ameers being deposed, it was for¬ 
mally'anpexed to the Indian empire. ’ At Maharajpore, likewise, 
and'at PnnniaXj'Sir Hugh Gough^s troops covered themselves 
tVi^ glorj;>ilieir.coinniander''exhibiting a degree of skill as well 
aa of' biavery^fbrin our opinion, :suffictent justice has'not 
yet^ beeIt’d 0 lkelflnmJ|indeed>^ 6 cr Hugh GoOgh’s whole pfoce^-" 
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ingfi, from the day tha^t he assumed the commaud of the army ef 
China dowii to the crowning victory at Sobraon^have been marked 
throughout by as much^of forethought as of courage. The bold¬ 
ness for which he has been censured clearly showed that he knew 
the sort of enemy with whom he had to deal ; and he is the 
ablest General who brings to bear upon the force that, is op¬ 
posed to him the tactics which hold out the surest prospect of vic¬ 
tory. Far be it from us to detract from the well-earned renown of 
Sir Charles Napier.* He conducted the Scinde campaign with 
exceeding judgment^ and fought his battles well. But let it not be 
forgotten, if the merits of the two commanders must be balanced, 
that, the real strength of native armies lies in their artillery^ in 
which arm the Ameers were much feebler than we; whereas both 
in China and at Maharajpore our inferiority in the number of 
pieces as well as in the weight of metal was prodigious. The 
victory at Maharajpore may have cost more lives than that of 
Hyderabad; but on the former occasion we opposed thirty light 
guns to fifty-eight, many of heavy calibre; whereas in the latter 
the superiiwity was on our side, as regards btJth the number and 
the weight of the canncin engaged- Wc must not, however, 
forget, that with the campaigns of Scinde and Guallior ouv 
concern for the present goes no further than to trace the effect, if 
any, which they may have had in leading to the war which lias 
just terminated at Lahore. And of this there can be little 
doubt, because it is no longer a secret that the jealousy of the 
Sikhs, already active enough, became inilamed a tho£isand-fuld 
at the tidings of our triumphs ; and that the treaty of Guallior, 
though it secured us from attack on the flank, sent a large num¬ 
ber of irritated soldiers, with cannon and munitions of war, to 
swell the amount and brace the confidence of the Sikh army. 

Brilliant as Lord Kllenborough’s administration hjijdbGch, and 
eminent as was the success of his warlike projects, his gene^l 
policy, perhaps his style and manner of explaining it, proyerL^ 
no means acceptable to the authorities at the India House. Tm|^ 
astonishment of the whole country, and in admitted uppositim to 
the wishes of the cabinet, the Court of Directors asserted a privi¬ 
lege, which undeniably belonged to them ; Lord Ellcnborough 
was recalled, and Sir Henry Hardinge apjrointed to be his suc¬ 
cessor. That noble . soldier and able statesman had, on tiie 


‘ ’* We say nothinf^ now as to the political aftd diplomatic department Sir Oharlea 
Nv|uer'B Scinde sfnrvicea. Tliat is a separate and very important subject^ but we must 
.jmttill we have iseeu the second Fort of Colonel Outram's * Cummeutary ’ on General 
W^iftm Napier’s * History’ of his brother's ISustem achievementv^ Tlie (Irsl Part, we 
a damaging aspect. It is just IMibburgh ; 

• wgidof the skilliind vigour, at leut, of tha^fonaasceJBre dioubt 
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first tidmg$ of tbe reverses at Cabul, been requested to assume 
the chief directiott of the Indian army, and, with characteristic 
disinterestedness, had refused to come between the officers already 
in command of the Company's troops and tbe glory which he felt 
assured they were able and anxious to acquire by avenging for 
themselves the death of their comrades. But now, when it was 
made known to him that both the Company and the Ministry 
required that he should put himself in tlie post of difficulty 
and danger^ he at once consented. Sir Henry was sworn in 
Governor General early in May, 1844, and in little more than 
three weeks was on his way, overland, for the seat of his Go¬ 
vernment, 

If there had been urgent arguments addressed to Lord Ellen- 
borough in favour of a peaceful reign, the wish both of the 
directors and of the Cabinet on that head was expressed with 
increased earnestness to Sir Henry Hardinge- He was given to 
understand that nothing short of invasion from abroad, or some 
outrage upon the national honour, such as it might be unsafe 
to leave unnoticed, would justify him in the eyes of his employers 
for embarking in hostile operations ; and it was especially im¬ 
pressed upon him that he should not interfere in any way with 
the proceedings of the Sikhs, so long as tliey left the territories 
of the Company, and of the princes whom the Company had 
undertaken to j^rolect, unmolested. It is necessary to state all 
this clearly, in order that the true causes of our seeming unpre¬ 
paredness to encounter the danger of a Sikh invasion, when it 
came, may be understood. For it is no longer a secret, that 
one great reason fur the abrupt recall of Lord Ellenborough was 
found in the fears of the Court of Directors, that liaving settled 
Scinde and Guallior in his own way, he might, under the pretext 
of keeping war at a distance^ enter upon-a crusade against the 
Punjab. Thus urged from without, and being lifted by his 
well-earned reputation as a soldier above the common cravings 
of professional ambition. Sir Henry entered upon the duties of 
his office, more anxious than perhaps any other Governor-General 
bad ever been before him to signalise the entire term of his resi¬ 
dence in India by the useful labours of peace. At the same 
time, he did not consider himself bound cither to censure or to 
retrace the steps which his predecessor iqight have taken in an 
oi>posite direction. He found that the attention of Lord Ellen¬ 
borough had been turned seriously towards the north-western 
frontier; that all the towns, from Delhi to Kurnaul, were filled 
with,troops; that the Commander-in-Chief bad already surveyed 
the whole eiiEtont of the protected states with a . view to make 
choice of mtlitary ^siiions; and that the advanced posts of 

Loodiana 
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Loodiana and I^ero^epore w^rc Sir Henry (Jardinge 

ni^ih'er dndicl an^^thing oi* all t}xi&, nur found fault with it; but he 
cati^fully abstained froip the discussion in council or elsewhere 
of topics which might turn men’s thoughts to war 5 and, without 
ne^^IcCting any necessary preparations^ bent himself to the arrange- 
nient of plans for the better education of the people of India« 
aild the commencement of works which might facilitate commu- 
vlicatibn through tlic country, and add fertility to its plains by 
better drainage and more abundant means of irrigation. 

'Wliile the Goveinor-General is giving encouragement to the 
ei'CCtion of native schools, and marking out highways, railroads, and 
a Canal which shall pass thiough the whole valley of the Ganges, 
if may not be amiss if we c'ast our eyes rapidly over the provinces 
c6<nmonly styled ‘ the protected states.’ Kurnaul, Seharan- 
poor, Paniput, and Meerut constituted in 1844 the most advanced 
towns within the limits of the Company’s dominions. Bejond 
the foremost of these, and between it and the Sutlej, lies a tract 
of country, extending in a straight line about two hundted Eng¬ 
lish miles, which comprises the principalities of Patcala, Saiiia- 
nAh, Sirhiud^ and other disUicts of less extent; and is governed 
bj^ one or other of a batch of Rajahs, who derive their titles re¬ 
spectively from their lery limited dominions. These Rajahs 
are all Hindus by lineage, by religion Sikhs. Their territories 
were repeatedly ovcirun by Runjeet, and would have been per¬ 
manently annexed to his empire, had not Loid Minto interfered 
to prevent it, and by the treaty of Umrilzer secured to them 
their independence, on condition that they acknowledged the 
English Govcinment as their protector. But Piotection in the 
East gives to the piotccting power certain rights not dissimilar 
from those which the feudal supeiior used to exercise over his 
vassal in tlie Europe of the middle ages. Wc exacted no tribute 
fr6in the Rajahs, but wc held them bound, in case pf war, tp take « 
the field at the head of their contingents, and wc proclaimett 
ourselves next In succession to such of them as might die w^- 
out natural heirs. Moreover, that the protection Avhich we uncRr- 
look to afford might be effective, there were conceded to us two 
posts upon the Sutlej, Avhere, for a quarter of a century or moro> 
ire hare been in the habit of keeping garrisons, and betwceH 
which and our own frontier we had the right of conshtnt and free 
comtnunication. The posts in question are Loodiana and Feroze- 
pore, both isolated, and standing full one hundred apart; ^ 

and the better to maintain the connexion between them gnd the 
British frontier, Umballa, though, strictly speaking, ajtpwn within 
ihc^ limits of the neutral grpund, had been ilotterly occupied by a 
British force. 

' Satisfied 
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Salisftciltl w'hW the"9is^sit!cin4'which w«re’atrea!ily in^die tor the 
protection of the'nifih-wbslelrn'fronti<^r, and reposing fu^l <?Qn(i- 
detice in the Cotnmalider-in-Chicf, Sir Henry tt?irdlngc conti¬ 
nued throughout the winter of 1844, and the early spring of 1845, 
to prosecute his plans for the general improvement of India, 
That he kept his eye upon the Punjab, and was neither regard- 
loss of the confusion into which its affairs were falling, nox of 
the consequences to which this might probably load, is most 
certain. He had already directed that the works both i^t 
Loodiana ahd Ferozepore should be strengtlienod; and raided 
the garrison of the latter place from four thousand to seven thou¬ 
sand men. The former was held by about six thousand; and at 
Umballa, where Cough’s head-quarters were established, and 
.imong the cantonments in its rear, lay about seven thousand 
five hundred, of all arms. Bat as Sir Henry certainly did npt 
anticipate that the whole power of the Punjab would be thrown 
across the Sutlej, he naturally concluded that there was force 
enough at hand to meet and repel whatever invasion might be ha¬ 
zarded. Accordingly the beneficent projects, on the execution of 
which he had entered, seem never to have been interrupted for a 
moment; and they found himih ample employment; for his letters 
—some of which we have seen—describe him as devoting to the 
public business of his station not few'er than fifteen hours daily. 

The State of things at Lahore was becoming continually more 
uncomfortable. There W’ere two factions in the city—described 
as the English, and the anti-English. At the head of the latter 
was an intriguing Cashmerian slave-girl, a creature of the 
Ranee, who had established great influence over the troops. 
Gholab Singh was understood to be at the bead of the forijaer; 
but he, distrusting his own safety in the capital, had with¬ 
drawn to his fortress of Jamoo, where he gathered round him a 
formidable army, and sat still, as it seemed, to watch the evpnt. 
Meanwhile it was believed by us, that the attitude of calm 
observation which we had assumed, would suflicc to repress 
any disposition to active hostilities on the part of the Sikhs. 
The tidings, therefore^ for which all men south of the Sutlej 
seem 1o have been prepared, were these—^that a fresh mutiny 
had broken out, and that the Ranee and her son having 
shared the fhte of their immediate predecessors, Gholab Singn 
Avas Colne down to place himself at ^he head of the government. 
Now had^ihis, which was in the highest degree probable, oc¬ 
curred, Sir Henry Hardinge, We may presume, might possibly 
have been prepared to recognise the new ^tate of things. Tlie 
character of Gholab Singh could not be unknown to him. He 
was aware that a more cunning and unprincipled intriguer 

did 
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did ^not exists even in the Punjab t but be likewise that 

Gholkb was an able^man; and with an able nan to control the 
councils of the nation, there were more chafices of keeping at 
peace than with a woman or a child, overaw€?d by a tumultuous 
army. Hence if Sir Henry meditated a renewal with Gholab 
of the treaties which had been contracted with Rmgeet—whom 
Gholab in many j>oints of character resembled—he took a states- 
man-like view of Lis own position. And he did perfectly right, 
at all events^ in abstaining from proceedings which might In 
the slightest degree tend to disturb existing relations between 


states, neither of which could be justified in interfering with the 
affairs of the (;tlier, so long as that other kept within the limits of 
its own territories. 


But all experience proves that to calculate before band Upon 
what a barbarous people will do from a consideration of the course 
which it would be their wisdom to adopt, is idle. At the ver^ 
moment when our government—reljing upon the intelhgenec 
which its political agents communicated—was counting on the 
extreme improbability of a national movement by the Sikhs, the 
Sikh soldiers, inflamed by the intrigues of a Cashmerian slave, 
were clamorous to be led across the Sutlej, Thej openly elected 
delegates or punchayets to preside over them, surrounded the 
palace, demanded the arrears of their pay, and proposed, as the 
sole alternative, authority to march and enrich themselves with 
the spoil of the English. The voluptuous Ranee, alarmed for 
her own life, and for the lives of her lovers, Singh and Lai 

Singh, consented to the latter proceeding ;*^ud orders wore 
issued for an advance, in six divisions, of the whole disposable 
force of the Sikhs upon our frontier. 

These occurrences took place about the middle of November, 
1845, and were immediately communicated by Major Rroadfoot, 
the political agent, U> the Commander-in-Chief. Sir H. Gough, 
conceiving that hostilities were about to commence, ordered up 
from Meerut two regiments of European cavalry, and three of in¬ 
fantry. He was desirous loo of reinforcing the garrison of Feroze- 
]>ore, particularly with Europeans; for it was there that he ex¬ 
pected the first blow to fall; and Sir John Littler’s corps, though 
it reckoned in all seven thousand three hundred men, included 


but one European regiment. But rarious causes connected with 
‘the political state of affairs induced the Governor-General to dis¬ 
approve of the latter suggestion; and it was not carried' into effect. 
Moreover the troops at Meerut had scarcely been warned to 
move, and that cantonment was in all the excitement and bustle 


which usually attends the opening of a campaign, ere fresh intel¬ 
ligence of a more pacific nature arrived. The Sikh army had 

determined 
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determine :Oi^ ftle £t«^6logersy vrbo Ueclsred ihAt a 

propitious d&y XoFbeginning the inarch would not occur earlier 
than the ; and though the soldiers were furious, atwi 8pt>ke 
of deposii^ the Ranee, and bringing in Gholab Singh, it was 
considered highly improbable that they would take Courage to 
act in opposition to the omens. Indeed nobody appeared to be 
able, from the appearance of things as they were on one day; to 
calculate what another might bring forth ; for the public revenue, 
as well as the pay of the troops, was in arrear; and a project 
was openly broached of getting rid of both difficulties at once; 
by granting assignments to the mutineers on the rents of the 
defaulters—and thus preserving peace abroad, while the dis¬ 
turbers of internal tranquillity were left to pay themselves. 
Under these circumstances the march of the Meerut corps was 
likewise countermanded; and our preparations maybe said to 
have reverted to the state in whicli they had been during the 
greater part of the summer. 

But long before things arrived at this point, the Governor- 
(Teneral, with the consent of the Supreme Council, had determined 
to proceed in person to the north-western frontier, in order that 
the power of the executive might be at hand for any emergency. 
He reached Kurnaul on the 26th of November, where the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief met him, and the excellent feeling which mutual 
respect had already created between them, as personal strangers, 
grew at once, now that tliey looked one another in the face, into 
friendship. We have had the good fortune to read many of the 
letters of both, wi'itten in all the unreserved frankness of private 
correspondence ; and we are bound to say that nothing can exceed 
the generous kindness with which each awards to the other the 
tribute of his praise. Nor will any one to whom, in private life, 
Lf)rds Hai'dinge and Gough happen to be known, even slightly, 
be surprised at this. High-minded and chivalrous gentlemen, 
they are alike incapable of any rivalry, except for their country’s 
good—-alike eager to draw a veil each over his own noble con*- 
duct, if by so doing he may be likely to bring the merits of the 
other more prominently forward. 

As soon as the determination of the Sikh army to march-upon 
the Sutlej became known. Major Broadfoot demanded an expla-' 
nation from the durbar at Lahore, No answer was at first 
afforded; but a repetition of the demand brought an announce¬ 
ment on the 25th that two brigades had broken up, ki spite of the 
astrologers’ remonstrances, and were advanced to a station mid¬ 
way between Lahore and' the Sutlej. An opinion-, it was stated, 
had got abroad, that the English were afraid to come to blows. 
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that the Earl of EllaUborough had been removed 
from ofRce on ncconnt of his belligerent propeftsitiea; and that a 
policy strictly the reverse had been required of his successor. In 
a word, the Sikh soldiers, full of self-confidence, and despising 
thO' ^terrified English/ the 'submissive Feringhees/ were not, it 
Metned, to be restrained:—though it was by near observers still 
ihoOg^t doubtful, after all, whether more than a little empty 
boasting would come out of it. 

Such was the amount of the information received by our poU^ 
tiral agents at this time—which, though sufficient to keep the 
minds of men on the alert, would clearly not have wairanted 
any change in the disposition of the }3ritish army. Perhaps our 
sources of intelligence might be defective. But defcctiro sources 
of intelligence—where there are no means of providing better— 
must be received—and to act in opposition to the inferences 
which they teach us to draw, would be madness. 

There was no movement, then, of troops; but the civil and 
military authorities on the frontier were not idle* Strenuous 
efforts were made to collect such supplies of provisions and 
stores as might place the army, whether c*oncentrated or de¬ 
tached, beyond the hazard of destitution: while to provide the 
means of transport, baggage animals of every description were 
purchased up wherever the commissariat could lay their hands 
Ujw>n them. The Governor-General sacrificed the whole of 
hts camel train and elephants to the public service, though he 
left himself thereby as bare of personal comforts as any field- 
officer in camp. Moreover he ga^e directions for the establish¬ 
ment of a magazine at Bussean, a place situated on the road 
from Umballa to Ferozepore, and midway between the latter 
place and Lomliana, whence, in the event of a sudden movement 
Upon either of these advanced posts, the army might be able to 
draw supplies. Sir Hugh Gough’s despatch. wUch mentions 
this arrangement, ]>ays a high compliment to the forethought 
urhich suggested it; indeed there is little doubt but that it cun« 
stituted one of the main elements of success;—without the sus- 
tenance<#hich in the hour of need they received from that de])Qt, 
the troops must have sunk through sheer exhaustion, and the tide 
of war might have gone entirely against us in the end. 

‘ The Governor-General, immediately on (he receipt of Major 
Broadfoot’s communication, demanded from the Lahore durbar a 
distinct communication of their purposes. No reply came on the 
4tll of December, whereupon the Sikh vakeel was commanded 
te tf«il the British camp. This proceeding amqgpted to a ^Irtual 
decUru^ion of war; and the Commander*in-Chief> so regarding it, 

. again 
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rear* ' B«t fk$ there, we^ tUlL «< ■ cue certi^iDilyr^ 

that abB<}lute< collision might be :ajirei9^f (he. Qoyeriaor-Geafral 
contented* himself with directing troops might be held 

in readiness^ and the positiaaSiOf^tbo xeserved^.corps i^ere main* 
taiued acoordingly. Meanwhile^ however,. >Sir ^Heory Hardiage 
visited the territories of jhe protected rajahs and inf^med them 
of his wishes. He then rode on to LoocHana^. and afterjn^ecting 
the troops, gave instructions to .tbc , odicer commanding ,that^ he 
should hold himself in readiness to march with every dispos^blje 
man upon Bussean ; converting thereby the l^odiM^^na garrison 
into the advanced guard of the main anny^ which was prepared, 
under the Commander-in* Chief, to push forward from Uuibalia 
at a moment’s notice. • The force thus brought, or, ready to be 
brought into camp, amounted to about live thousand meu^ a 
thousand, and no more, of the aged and infirm being left tf> tahe 
care of the place; but as tho rajah, of Pateala .undertook v^itli 
his contingent to support this latter corps,, the Governpr-Qei^eral 
calculated that against a sudden inroad of marauders. (and in 
this direction he did not look for more) they would be able to 
maintain themselves. 

Undoubtedly there was some risk in thus denuding so im¬ 
portant an advanced post of its effective garrison. Had the Sikhs 
attacked Luodiana while we were manoeuvring for the defence of 
Ferozepore—had they effected early in the campaign the .move*, 
ment whidi towards the close-of it Sir Harry Smith .defeated— 
the place might have fallen; and great blame would have been 
cast, justly or unjustly, both on the Governor-General and the 
Commander-in-Chief. But there is no carrying on operations in 
the field without risk; and Sir Henry Hardinge, having formed 
the opinion that the enemy would move by one line only—at least 
in force—^hazarded a measure of which the results were eminently 
advantageous. Besides, at the worst, Bussean was not so far re¬ 
moved from Loodiana^as to render the arrival of succours in good 
time impossible. On the contrary, it offered an excellent base 
of operations for an army which, having two distant points to ob¬ 
serve,^ was, owing to circumstances, more jealous of one than of 
the otherit constituted a pivot on which the whole strength of 
the British force could turn—-being almost as near to Loodiana as 
to Ferozepore, and on the high road to both. 

Each new day brought fresh rumours and tidings to the British 
head-quarters; and these assumed, at last, such a character that 
orders were issued for the advances of the main army towards 
Bussean; The march began on the 11th of December^ Sir Hugh 
Gough pushing forward on the morning Of that day from Um- 
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balla; while every station in the rear sent on its corps in like 
manner. There accompanied Sir Hugh three regiments of 
European infantry—the 9th, 50th, and 80th; one regiment of 
European cavalry, the 3rd light dragoons; four troops of 
European horse artillery ; five regiments of native infantry; three 
regiments of native cavalry; and one troop of native horse artil'* 
lery : in all 5500 men, with 30 guns. Belimd him, at a day's 
march distant, came Major-Cenoral Gilbert, with three regi» 
ments of European infantry—the 29th, 31st, and 1st Bengal 
European light infantry, three regiments of native infantry, two 
batteries of held artillery, and one of ho^^itze^s ; in all 4480 
men, with eighteen guns. 

When the forward movement began, there was no certain in¬ 
telligence at head-quarters as to the actual position of the Sikh 
army. That portions of it had approached the Sutlej, both the 
Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief were aware; 
and it was to counteract tliis movement that the more advanced 
jKisUion of Bussean was about to be occupied. The'troops, how¬ 
ever, had accomplished but a two days' inarch, ero all doubt in 
regard tti this matter was removed. The Governor-General was 
walking before his tent on the morning of the 13ih, and convers¬ 
ing with jVIajor Broadfoot about the general aspect of affairs, when 
a courier galloped up, and delivered to the latter a scrap of paper 
scaled. It proved to bo a hurried despatch from his agent at 
Ferozepore, which announ(;ed that eight battalions of Sikhs had 
crossed the river a little way above the town, and that the rest of 
the Khalsa army was passing. All ground of doubt and hesita^ 
tion being thus removed, the authorities^ prepared to repel the 
danger where it threatcne<l; and the division in the rear pressing 
up by double marches, and the corps from Loodiana being 
already close at hand, about fourteen thousand as good troops 
as ever carried arms in India began a rapid advance towards 
Ferozepore. 

It had by this time became pretty clear that throughout the 
^ protected states ’ a very bad spirit prevailed. Not a rajah or 
village-chief could be thought really zealous ; for though it was 
well known that most of them were in constant communication 
with Lahore, to a man they had abstained from forwarding intelli¬ 
gence to the English leaders. On the 16th the advanced guard, 
which both Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gaugh accom¬ 
panied, received proof enough that they were moving through a 
hostile instead of a friendly country. At nine o’clock in the 
morning they reached a fortified village called Wudnee, and 
called on its head man to admit them to the shelter and re¬ 
freshment of which they stood in need; but he shut his gates 

against 
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against them. ' As our battering guns were far in the rear^’ 
writes the Commander-m-Chief, ' it was determined to reserve 
the place for future chastisement. Nevertheless, the horse- 
artillery unlimbered and drew up; whereupon the garrison, 
distrustful of the event, submitted so far as to furnish sup¬ 
plies, These proved miserably inadequate to the wants of the 
men; but did something to restore the exhausted strength of the 
cattle.’ 

Having settled this point, the troops again moved forward. 
They were all dreadbilly fatigued, particularly the sepoys, whose 
physical strength is much inferior to that of the European soldier. 
Yet, when told that another day’s march would bring them up 
with the enemy, they answered with a cheer; and declared that 
they were able to proceed any distance, and would go on till they 
dropped. 

On the 17th a spy was brought into camp, who reported that 
the enemy were about eight miles from Feroarepore, with sixty 
thousand men and two hundred pieces of cannon. The same day 
brought a letter from Sir John Littler which confirmed the re¬ 
port of the spy; and stated, over and above, that the enormous 
disparity of numbers would prevent his acting on the offensive; 
but that his corps were in good heart, and that he would be able 
to repel any attack that might be mode upon him. Tidings such 
as these had no other effect than to quicken the movements of 
the army—the troops pushed on in spite of fatigue, thirst, and 
terrible privations; and compassed day by day, under the vertical 
sun of India, an average of six-and-twenty English miles. 

It is the custom in the Bengal army to carry the cooking 
utensils of the men on the backs of baggage animals. The same 
practice used to prevail in our own army till the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington ]mt a stop to it; and as baggage animals invariably knock 
up sooner than men, the Bengal soldier is liable, in a series of 
forced marches, to suffer as our men used to do from the absence 
of food, even when the commissary is less blameworthy than he is 
sometimes supposed to be. Whether the precaution was taken 
to fill the haversacks of the Europeans with bread and cooked 
meat ere they set out for Umballa, we do not know. But sup¬ 
posing this to have been done, as men seldom carry more than 
three days' provisions anywhere, and as the sepoy exists upon rice 
and other grain, which wilb not bear to be cooked beforehand, 
and is too bulky to be borne about his person, it is evident that 
all the inarches of a force which depends upon a train of bag¬ 
gage animals for the means of dressing its food, must, after the 
third or fourth day, be performed under peculiarly harassing 
circumstances. Qn the 17th our gallant fellows had undergone 

o 2 privations 
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privations such as troops not worsted in the held, and in broken 
retreat, seldom encounter; and on the 18th they were destined to 
be tried still more severely. 

It had been ascertained in the course of the 17th that the 
movement of our columns on Bussean was felt in the Sikh camp 
near Ferozepore. The enemy, it was stated, had divided his 
strength; and while one portion observed Littler from an en¬ 
trenched camp at the Nuggur Ghaut, the other was advancing to 
intercept and, if possible, to surprise the relieving army on its 
march. The single effect produced by this report upon officers 
and men was that it braced them the more to contend against 
their difficulties; and the columns went forward in good spirits, 
though in a state of severe suffering. 

It wjis yet early in the day when the patrols of the advanced 
guard fell in with parties of Sikhs, which had been sent out to 
feel for their coming. A skirmish ensued wliich ended in the 
retreat of the enemy, who abandoned a village of which they 
had taken possession, and soon disappeared. The villagers, hav¬ 
ing learned that a strong force was in position about live miles 
off, conlmunicated the information to our patrols, by whom it was 
conveyed without loss of time to the Commander-in-Chief. No 
check, however, took place. The columns held their onward 
progress; and a little after mid-day Sir Harry Smith's division, 
supported by two brigades of infantry—one from each of the 
divisions of Major-General Sir John M^Caskill and Major-Ge¬ 
neral Gilbert, together with five troops of horse-artillery, two 
light field-batteries, and the whole of the cavalry—namely, 3r<l 
light dragoons, the bodyguard, the 4th and 5th light cavalry, and 
the 9th irregular horse—passed by the village of Moodkee and 
proceeded to bivouac a little way in front of it. 

Both men and horses were terribly jaded. They had found no 
water throughout the whole day's march, and were without sup¬ 
plies at the end of it; for many had no provisions at all issued 
out to them; and others, though in this respect more favoured, 
lacked all convenience for cooking. But rest of itself was a 
luxury, and they cast themselves upon the ground. They had 
not lain long, however, ere mounted patrols came galloping in 
from the pickets to announce that the enemy were approaching. 
In an instant bugles and trumpets sounded the assembly. The 
Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief rode from regiment 
to regiment encouraging their men; and the latter, putting him¬ 
self at the head of the cavalry and artillery, moved forward. 
Meanwhile Sir Henry Hardinge—though as yet a mere military 
fonateur-—formed the infantry in echellon of brigades> closing 
up the rearward corps; and by and by moved in support 
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of the troopers in advance^: with a magnificent array of twelve 
battalions* > 

How the battle of Moodkee was fought—how nobly*—yet at 
what a terrible cost the victory was won-«*-the despatches of the two 
generous colleagues well describe. The field of action was a 
sandy plain^ covered with low brushwood, and broken by slight 
elevations. The armies came absolutely in contact ere the 
private soldiers on either side could tell that an enemy was near; 
but the manceuvring of the British horse and the practice of the 
artillery were both admirable. The former, after advancing in 
columns of brigade, opened out into line, so as to screen the 
formation of the infantry, and to give time for the artillery to 
come up; and then passing by echellon of squadrons to the 
right and left, threatened both of the enemy’s flanks, and 
turned their left. A warm cannonade ensued on both sides 
—in which our artillery, though lighter than that of the Sikhs, 
had the advantage—while the 3rd dragoons, supported by the 
body-guard, the 5th, and a portion of the 4th, after chasing 
the Sikh cavalry from the field, swept along the rear of their 
line, silenced their guns, and rode through their battalions. 
Meanwhile the British infantry came on, and forthwith, to 
use the plain words of the Commander-in-('hief, * the roll of 
the fire from this powerful arm convinced the Sikh army 
that they had met with a foe they little expected.* T’he battle 
may have lasted in its fury about an hour. At the end of that 
time Europeans and Sepoys, side by side, advanced with the 
bayonet, and burst through the opposing line with that cheer, 
seldom heard in vain, in which our Indian soldiery have long 
since learned to join with English energy. It was the crowning 
and decisive movement, for the enemy once broken never rallied; 
yet they fought in detached bodies still; and as the evening set 
in rapidly, and the dust and smoke deepened its darkness four* 
fold, a little confusion occurred. Some of the Sikh battalions 
wear scarlet, which misled our men more than once, and causcul 
detached parties to fire upon one another. Nevertheless our 
troops were kept marvellously in hand, all things considered; 
and having fairly seen the enemy off the ground, they some hours 
after nightfall returned to the bivouac, and slept. 

The loss in this encounter was on our part severe, though not 
more than the nature of the contest, and the extreme exigency 
of the service, appear to have accounted for. We have felt it 
chiefly, because in the list of the killed appear the names of men 
who had cither done the coqptry good service, or were full of high 
hopes which there needed but time and opportunity to fulfil. 
Here died Sale, the liero of Jallalabad, than whom the British 
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afnfiy never produced a better soldier. Here M^Gaskill brought 
his long and important services to an end. Both shared the war¬ 
rior’s grave with young Herries,* Pollock, and Munro^ and with 
other officers of the highest promise and the most conspicuous 
gallantry. 

Foremost in this bloody fray were the Governor-General and 
the Commander-in-Chief, Wherever the fire was hottest, there 
you were sure to find them: yet both escaped unhurt. Sir 
Hugh Gough did not quit the field till the last file of his gallant 
army withdrew from it. It was two in the morning of the 19th 
ere he lay down, and six saw him again on horseback; for the 
general cannot sleep as the private soldier does, and the general, 
on the present occasion, seems scarcely to have required the 
refreshment of sleep at all. Nor was the activity of the veteran 
uncalled for. Though repulsed, the Wikhs were neither defeated 
nor cowed- They had left behind them, it is true, seventeen 
pieces of cannon, and the field of battle was covered with their 
dead; but in numbers both of men and of guns they still ex¬ 
ceeded the Fnglish beyond all calculation, and their confidence 
in their own valour was not abated. They hovered about the 
camp in such a menacing attitude that our troops were repeat¬ 
edly required to get under arms; and the whole of the 19th was 
spent in keen watchfulness by bf)th parties. 

The evening of the 19th brought into the British lines a valu¬ 
able reinforcement. Two European regiments, the 29th and 1st 
Bengal light infantry, after making incredible exertions to get 
forward, arrived in time to compensate for the casualties which the 
action of the previous day had occasioned; and the Governor- 
General, about the same hour, made glad the heart of the 
Commander-in-CIlief by offering to serve under him—literally as 
well as virtually—and to assume the post of second in command. 
We have not forgotten that this act of Sir Henry Hardinge in¬ 
curred, when it first became known in this country, something 
like censure. There were those who contended, first, that he was 
altogether without authority to interfere in the executive details 
of the army; and next, that independently of such merely profes¬ 
sional considerations, it was neither prudent nor becoming in one 
intrusted with the high functions of head of the Indian govern¬ 
ment to expose the empire to the confusion which would doubtless 
ensue were any casualty to befal him. But they who took this 
view of the question forgot that the posture of affairs at the seat 


* The Britisli army never lost a young officfr of higher promise or of more ami¬ 
able disposition than Mr. Berries; and the confidence repost in him both by Lord 
BllenbMougb and Bir H. Hardinge was as marked as the affection of his comrades. 
His fall was literally tcept, beside the Governor-GenerArs bivouac. 
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of war set all ordiftary rules at defiance. The loss of such officers 
as Sale^ M^Caskilh and others, told much against the efficiency of 
the army, and could hardly be compensated except by some such 
arrangement as that which was entered into between the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief and the CSovernor-General, Meanwhile, for all 
purposes of internal administration, the Deputy Governor of Ben^ 
gal, appointed expressly on the departure of Sir Henry Uardinge 
for the north-western frontier, was competent, in case of the worst, 
to conduct affairs till a successor for Sir Henry should arrive. And 
such was the nature of the commission which the latter carried, 
that neither by this nor by any other similar step did he abrogate 
one tittle of the authority, political or military, which appertained 
to him as head of the Indian government. His proposal to serve 
as second in command under Sir Hugh Gough was therefore not 
only not censurable, but it showed the Governor-General to be 
possessed of an extraordinary share of generosity; while the 
i^rank and manly manner in which the proposal was acceded to, 
did credit to both the head and the heart of the Cominander-in- 
Chief. Honour be to them both! for they have well earned it. 
They were rivals throughout, but it was for the advancement of 
their country’s welfare, amid the care of which all selfish con-* 
siderations were forgotten. They have set an example to public 
men which many, we trust, will strive in all ages to imitate; for 
as long as such a spirit prevails among us, it is impossible that 
our greatness should go down. 

It is necessary, before proceeding further with our narrative, to 
ady^rt a little to the movements of the Sikhs, and to describe, in 
few words, the nature of the plan on which subsequent informa¬ 
tion showed that they were acting. Some brigades, having set the 
responses of the astrologers at defiance, moved early in November 
towards the Sutlej. * They halted, however, on their own side of 
the river, in consequence of an assurance which they received, 
that the rear of the army, bringing the generals along with it, 
would join theln on the morrow; and the promise was so for 
verified that in due time 70,000 men or more drew to a head, 
and the campaign was opened. The whole passed the Sutlej 
much about the time that our troops at Umballa were put in 
motion. They drove in Littler’s outposts, and loosely invested 
Feroxepore; but the blockade was not very strict from the out¬ 
set; and when tidings arrived of the advance of Gough, their 
plans underwent a cAiange. About 30,000 infantry, with a large 
force of cavalry, took up a position, which they fortified, near 
Ferozepore; though rather in observation of it than as a be¬ 
sieging army. The remainder marched to Feroxesbah, a village 
about ten miles in advance, towards Moodkee, where they forth¬ 
with 
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with b^an to entrench themselves^ arid which^ in the course of a 
few days, they managed to surround with a double circuit of 
works—the outer line being an irregular polygon. It was a por¬ 
tion of the army from Fcrozcshali, amounting to about 20,000 
foot, with a huge swarm of horse, that fought tlic battle of Mood- 
kec; and the survivors from that bloody field drew off, checke<l 
indeed, but not confounded, that they might return to their forti¬ 
fied position and render it stronger. 

.The shock of a great battle, even when it ends favourably, is 
not surmounted in an hour, particularly if the victorious army be 
in presence of a force superior to itself in point of numbers, and 
still confident in the strength of its position and the weight of its 
artillery. It was impossible, after so stern a conflict as that of the 
ISth, that our Generals should be in a condition to move earlier 
than the 21st; but at four o’clock in the morning of that day the 
line of march was formed. It was wholly unencumbered with 
baggage. The sick, the wounded, the stores of every description, 
were left under the protection of a battalion and a half of native 
infantry in the camp, and the tents themselves were not struck. 
There is no denying that this was a bold manceuvre, for the camp 
stood in an open plain, and two hostile armies—each more than 
double the whole of the Rritish force—seemed to threaten it. 
Moreover the armies in question swarmed with cavalry, whieh, 
though it had displayed little steadiness when opposed in the field 
to ours, was still very formidable for purposes of plunder. Never¬ 
theless the reasons for encountering this risk were so cogent that 
both the Commander-in-Chief and the Governor-General yielded 
to them. The operation on which they W'ere about to enter 
required a compact and pliable force, whereas an Indian army, 
attended by even a curtailed amount of baggage, is the reverse of 
pliable. They were about to raise the blockade of Ferozepore; 
after effecting which, and joining Sir John Littler's corps to them¬ 
selves, the real business of the campaign would begin: wherefore, 
taking into account the difficulty of protecting a long line of bag¬ 
gage in the presence of an active enemy, and remembering that 
the means of transport at their disposal were become inadequate 
to the conveyance of the whole; considering, too, that some depot 
must be formed at Moodkee, inasmuch os the bad cases among 
the wounded could not be removed—and that a small guard would 
be in danger from the disaffected villagers, as well as threat¬ 
ened by marauding parties from the Sikh camps;—^the British 
chiefs came to the conclusion that it would be best to march with 
arms and ammunition only, and to entrust the safety of the camp 
to a^orps numerically strong enough to maintain itself; for they 
counted on nothing more than a dash of horsemen to the rear. 

They 
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They took it Tor granted thSt, with a general action impending, 
the Sikhs would hardly venture to detach either from their in¬ 
fantry or their artillery, and they entertained no doubt that a 
battalion and a half of Well-disciplined sepoys would give a good 
account of whatever Sikh cavalry might endeavour to molest 
them. 

In the course of the 20th the plans settled at head-quarters were 
conveyed to Littler. Sir Hugh Gough had determined to turn 
the position of Ferozeshah on its right; and Sir John was directed 
to move in good time out of Ferozepdre, so as to form a junction 
with the advancing army at a spot parallel with the enemy's 
lines, 3 'et well out of reach of their fire. The calculations of 
time and space appear to have been made by both leaders vrith 
exceeding accuracy. The Commander-m-Chief, quitting his 
camp at four in the morning, found himself at the point of junc¬ 
tion a little after noon, and was greeted, as he approached, with 
the sight of heavy clouds of dust—a sufficient indication that other 
troops than his own were in motion. The patrols soon met, and 
found themselves mutually in the presence of friends. Tt was 
Littler's column which, punctual to a moment, had executed its 
appointed part in this manoeuvre of combination; and as Gough had 
inarched left and Littler right in front, there needed but a general 
deployment to bring the whole army into line, fronting the enemy’s 
position. The entire of the disposable force, w ithin a theatre of 
two hundred miles diameter, was thus concentrated. From Loo- 
diana every man that could be spared had been withdrawn, and 
now the junction of Littler swelled the amount of troops in hand to 
something about sixteen or seventeen thousand men. 

Thus far all had gone well. 11 was y^ct early, not more than 
two or three o’clock in the day; and now the obvious question 
arose, tf> what use was it advisable to apply the advantage that 
had been gained. Some there were who, if they did not counsel, 
certainly conceived that it was the policy of the British general to 
procrastinate. He had gained his object. Littler was relieved, 
and henceforth delay, which should enable his reinforcements 
to come up from afar, was all in his favour. But Sir Hugh Gough 
viewed the circumstances of his position differently. At the pre¬ 
sent moment the Sikh army was divided. A corps, to the full as 
numerous as that which occupied the intrenched camp, lay some 
miles above Ferozepore; and might, in the course of four and 
twenty hours, either join the force in Ferozeshah, or fall upon the 
British flank—or burn the town which Littler had evacuated—or 
cut off the Commander-in-Chief’s communications with the rear, 
and destroy his camp. He was convinced, therefore, that according 
to all the principles of war a battle ought to be hazarded imme¬ 
diately ; 
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diately; for though his troops were somewhat fatigueiU the rest 
of a single night would hardly refresh them, particularly as they 
were without provisions for men or forage for horses^ and that 
water itself was wanting. The Sikhs, on the contrary, would 
take no hurt by delay, but the reverse* They had plenty to eat 
and dt*ink; they wolild strengthen their works to the last hour ; 
they would doubtless send—they had probably sent already— 
to inform the blockading army of what had happened. It was 
clear, therefore, that to attack on the instant was best for us: and 
as the gallant old general entertained no doubt that he should be 
able to force the lines before dark, lie counted on winning for his 
followers, with their own bayonets and swords, the refreshment 
of which they stood in need. Accordingly directions were given 
to form in order of attack, and the whole line moved forward. 

It is neither our intention to describe nor to criticise in detail 
the fierce combat of Ferozeshah. Sir Hugh Gough has been 
censured for attacking the longer face of an entrenchment, which 
in bis despatch he describes as a parallelogram. But Sir Hugh 
has scarcely done himself justice by thus writing of a fortified 
position, which presented on all sides innumerable salient angles, 
and had all the cross fire to protect it which a polygon can give. 
Moreover Sir Hugh did not explain, what is well known, that 
on the face which he attacked, being that which was averted 
from Moodkee, the enemy had bestowed much less pains than 
they did upon the point on which they calculated that the storm 
would burst; and finally, that the attack fell upon more than one 
face, inasmuch as two of the extreme corners of the camp were 
turned. 

The British army was formed in two lines for the attack. On 
the left of the first line was Littler’s corps-'—then that of Wallace 
(late M'Caskill’s)—on the right Gilbert’s. Beyond each flank was 
extended a troop of horse artillery, while the body of the guns was 
massed in the centre. Sir Harry Smith's division of infantry formed, 
with the cavalry, the second line, the cavalry taking the flanks and 
supporting the troops in front of them by brigades. Finally, Gough 
placed himself at the head of the right wing, and Hardinge took 
command of the left. 

In this order, and full of confidence in themselves, the troops 
moved on. Sir John Littler*s corps seems to have made its form« 
ation nearer to the enemy^s works than that of General Gilbert. 
The consequence was, that it attacked rather too soon, and suf¬ 
fered severely: for there was no diversion in its favour; and 
the enemy were able to turn agaidst it the whole volume of 
their fire. Hence the dreadful slaughter in the ranks of the 
brave 62nd, which exhibited no symptoms of wavering or of 
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panic; but pteMed on, as if eager to accomplish iinpotsibilUies, 
till, by direction of the ofBcer commanding the brigade, it was 
made to desist. Hence, too, the whole of the left wing^ 
after performing prodigies of valour, and forcing its way within 
the outer line of the enemy’s works—found it necessary to with¬ 
draw from them again, and to pass the night outside. It was not 
so with the righlTof the army under Sir Hugh Gough. There, 
as well as elsewhere, the fire of artillery was appalling; there 
men and horses went down by sections; and our lighter guns, 
dismounted and disabled, told how far inferior we were in the 
very arm wherein it had heretofore been our pride to believe 
that we surpassed all the armies of Asia. Nevcrlbeless, the 
right wing would take no denial, and in spite of mines which ex¬ 
ploded there as well as elsewhere, forced its way over ramparts 
and through embrasures, and bivouacked where the men had fired 
their last shot. What a night was that which followed ! Side by 
side, with the dying and the dead, the living lay down. 'I’hey 
strove to sleep ; some of them did sleep in sj)ite of cold, hanger, 
thirst, and, worse than all, the cries and groans df their wounded 
comrades. And all around them and above, the horizon was 
illuminated with the flames of burning huts, exploding shells, 
tumbrils, ammunition carts, and occasionally a mine. More¬ 
over, they sufFere<l, even then, from a constant fire of artillery, 
which became at one time so annoying—where the Governor- 
General was in person—that he was forced to order two regi¬ 
ments, the 80th and 1st Bengal Europeans, to charge with the 
bayonet. But Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gough knew 
no rest at all; they went about from corps to corps, animating 
the men, and cheerfully demonstrating to the officers that there 
was no alternative on the morrow but vieuwy or death. And 
great need there was of this buoyant spirit in the chiefs. The 
army had just fought such a battle as the annals of Indian warfare 
could not match. Every man had put forth his whole strength: 
yet there they were—not defeated, certainly—but with ranks 
thinned, and physical powers exhausted—face to face with an 
enemy who seemed as resolute to prevail as themselves. Let us 
not therefore wonder, far less speak in language of reproach, 
concerning the whispers that passed from fire to fire about retreat¬ 
ing. Let us rather be thankful that there were such men present 
to repress and deride them, as Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry 
Hardinge. ‘ 'I'he Governor-General is of opinion that it will be 
best to cut our way at once to Ferosepore/ said an officer of rank 
to the Commander-m-Chief. ^ The thing is impossible/ replied 
Sir Hugh; * I know Sir Henry Hardinge better * but to put an 
end to all doubt, I will go to him. At the same time 1 tell you 
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beforehand^ my mind is made up. If we must perish^ it is 
better that our bones should bleach honourably at Ferozeshah, 
than rot at Ferozcpore; but they sliall not do either the one 
or the other.’ ‘ The Comniander-in-Chief thinks/ said am^ther 
officer of rank to Sir Henry Hardinge, ' that it will be fatal to 
risk a renewal of the fight to-morrow,* ‘ .Don’t you believe a 
word of it/ replied Sir Henry. ‘ The Co«(imander-in-Chief 
knows as well as anybody, that it will never do for a British army 
to be foiled; and foiled this army shall not be. We must fight 
it out as soi>n as there is light enough to show us the enemy 
And so, in a hopeful spirit, though weary, worn, and suffering, 
the army passed the night. 

And here. let us not forget to take notice of certain little cir¬ 
cumstances which will in all time coming give to this brief but 
stern campaign, an interest peculiarly its own. Both the Governor 
General and the Comniander-in Chief were in the field, sur¬ 
rounded by their nearest relatives an<l most attached friends. 
Sir Henry had his eldest son with him as private secretary—an¬ 
other, a mere b^', his aidc-de-cam]i—and a nephew. Col. Wood, 
attached to his personal staff. Sir Hugh Gough had a son-in-law 
and a nephew with the army, of whom the former now lay severely 
wounded at Moodkee, while the latter, though very young, com¬ 
manded one of the cavalry brigades. Moreover, there had accom¬ 
panied the Governor^ General, an illustrious stranger, one of the 
Princes of Prussia, who, though a traveller in British India for 
information, could not, consistently with the habits of his race, 
smell gunpowder without placing himself in the hottest of the 
fire. These family groups—for such they well deserve to he 
called—came together, in a night like this, with more than usual 
sympathy; and very bitter were Mr. Hardinge’s feelings, when 
his father, remonstrating against such an uncalled-for exposure of 
a life which was very dear to him, and which, as a civilian, the young 
man was not morally justified in hazarding, ordered him to quit 
the field.* We wish that, without a breach of confidence, or 
doing outrage to feelings which are too holy not to deprecate dis¬ 
play, it were permitted us to make some of the members of these 
groups the heroes of their own talc. Our readers would in that 
case find that the language of nature constitutes the highest 
species of eloquence, and that all attempts to embellish or to 
retail at second-hand, narratives that have their groundwork in the 
affections, are worse than unprofitable. 


We shall, live hope, be pardoned for mentioidug that,Mr. Hardiuge, orighially 
destined for the army, ia underatood to have been forced to change those views in coi^- 
spqueuce of aii accident which befel him while yet at school or college, uid which 
occasioned the amputation of a foot. 


‘ The 
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* The long night/ as Sir H. Gough describes it, wore away; and 
at dawn on the ^2nd the line was again formed. As it had been 
the previous day, so it was arranged now—that the horse-artillery 
should coyer the flanks, and the heavier pieces combine their fire 
in the centre; but a very brief practice showed that for an artil¬ 
lery combat we were overmatched. Down went our artillery, 
men and horses; ^nd guns and ammunition-carts, struck in every 
part, rolled over or blew up with a frightful explosion. Once 
more, therefore, the bayonet was called uj)on to do double duty. 
The line of infantry cheered and pressed forward; but such was 
the weight of round and grape-shot that, for a moment, it seemed 
doubtful whether even their indomitable spirit would be able to 
resist it. And here came a little incident which reminds us of 
the more heroic times of warfare. The Coinmandcr-in-Chief, 
seeing a part of his line reel and stagger under the fire, be¬ 
thought him thaCif he could divert even a portion of the can¬ 
nonade for a few moments to another point, the crisis of the 
battle would be passed. He forthwith rode forward, attended by 
a single aide-de-camp, and making himself prominently conspi¬ 
cuous to the Sikh gunners, moved slowly to one side, as if for the 
purpose of reconnoitring their inlrenchments close at hand. In an 
instant almost every gun in the battery was turned upon him. 
The shot^ploughed up the dust about him, so as well nigh to 
hide both him and his horse from the enemy’s view : yet not one 
took effect; and so complete was tlie diversion that the line of 
infantry felt as if relieved, and, with a shout, sprang forward. 
The next instant saw the redoubt, with all the artillery which 
it contained, in their possession. 

Complete success attended the advance of the British line. 
Our troops carried the inner works, entered the village, and then 
bringing up their shoulders, swept the whole of the position. 
Conspicuously in front rode Sir Hugh Gough on the right, and 
Sir Henry Hardinge, attended by his young son, on the left; and 
when the line halted there arose such a shout—such a cheer of 
congratulation to both leaders—as must have filled even their 
veteran hearts with pride. But not yet were the perils of the 
day over. The movement, on which Sir Hugh Gough had 
counted as probable, was already begun by the Sikh army of 
reserve. It had inarched from its camp above Ferozepore early 
in the morning; and now the advanced guard, at the head of 
which Teigh Singh had placed himself, opened upon our troops a 
murderous fire of artillery. The cavalry, which had acted here¬ 
tofore in support, was ordered up to check the advance ; and such 
of the guns as continued serviceable accompanied them. But the 
practice of the Sikhs was so accurate and rapid that the native 
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troopers cou]d not face it; thej fell back in confusion. Never¬ 
theless the artillery maintained its ground, though terribly over¬ 
matched ; and the infantry showing a bold front, the enemy drew 
off. It was no retreat, however; it was a mere retrogressive 
movement, executed for the jjurpose of gaining time for the 
arrival of supplies; and, by and by, thirty thousand infantry, 
with cavalry and guns in proportion, drew on. Now, at last— 
though only for moment—the heart of the noble Commonder- 
in-Chief sank within him :—* The only lime I felt a doubt,’ he 
writes, 'was towards the evening of the 22nd, when the fresh 
enemy advanced with heavy columns of infantry, cavalry, and 
guns; and our cavalry horses were so thoroughly done up that 
they could not command even a trot. For a moment, then, 1 
felt regret (and I deeply deplore my want of confidence in Him, 
who never failed me nor forsook me), as each passing shot left 
me on horseback: but it w'as only for a moment^* Who does not 
venerate the man who, after victory has crownetl his efforts, is 
yet so lowly in his own esteem as thus to express himself? 

It is well known, that by a fortunate demonstration, whicli 
our jaded cavalry just retained strength enough to make, the 
Sikhs W'ere led to believe that we were going to fall upon their 
flank in force. A panic seized them; they abandoned their 
guns, and our infantry, ever undaunted, did not give them time to 
recover, for they ailvanced with a cheer, firing as they went, till 
they reached the pieces, which were instantly spiked. Moreover, 
just at this time a staff officer, whose case shall be explained 
presently, ordered the remains of our cavalry and artillery to 
retire into Ferozepore. They marched accordingly; and the 
Sikhs, conceiving that they executed a manueuvre for the purpose 
nf seizing the fords, and cutting them off from their own side of 
the Sutlej, fled with redoubled alacrity, and never stayed to look 
back till they had put the river between them and the Feringees. 

The battle was won ; yet neither the troops nor their Generals 
could tell whether it might not be renewed on the morrow. The 
night was therefore passed in anxiety and watchfulness; and as no 
supply of provisions had as yet come up, the sufferings of all ranks 
were severe. Moreover, when daylight showed that the infantry 
alone were in position—that neither a battery of cannon nor a 
squadron of cavalry was at hand to support them'—there arose a 
general feeling of indignation first, and by and by of extreme 
thankfulness that the confidence of the enemy had been destroyed. 
It is fair to add, however, that neither artillery nor cavalry could 
have rendered any effectual aid to the infantry, had both arms 
been present. The last cannon-cartridge was expended; and as 
to the troop-horses, they were so completely knocked up, that fur 
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purposes of manoeuvre, far more of a charge, they had become 
useless. Nevertheless, the removal of both to Ferozepore having 
been effected through the blunder of an inferior officer, he was 
put in arrest; till it was found, on medical examination, that, 
he laboured at the time under an aberration of intellect. 

No man who took part in the bloody battle of Ferozeshah 
will ever furgiit the order which the Governor-General issued 
to the army in the course of the 23rd. It paid the tribute 
that was due to the heroism of the troops, and informed India, 
and indeed all the world, that the arms of England were still 
triumphant; but it did more~it invited the survivors from the 
fight to assemble near the Governor-Generars tent, and to unite 
in returning thanks to the Lord of hosts for the success with 
which he had crowned their efforts. Honour be to the noble 
soldiers who, amid the triumph of a great victory, were not 
forgetful of the source whence all strength and true glory come! 
For they who thus bring in the close of a day of carnage, rob 
war itself of a portion of its horrors; and it is known that in 
private^ as well as on the public occasion referred to, many a 
knee in that army was bent in prayer and praise—the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief and the Governor-General both setting the 
example, though blushing, as religious soldiers arc ever apt to 
do, when«urpriscd in the performance of so righteous an act. 

The loss in these operations was very great, and it included 
many officers of high character and promising reputation. 
Major Broadfoot, the political agent, a man of first-rate talent 
and admirable acquirements, was among the killed; as were 
Colonel Wallace and Major Somerset,* the brave son of a brave 
and most distinguished iatlier. As to the bluropean regiments 
engaged, they were thinned beyond all calculation; the 62nd, 
in ])articular, having left more than half of its numbers on the 
field. Nevertheless, the victory, considered in a political as well 
as a military point of view, was worth all that it cost. Whatever 
prestige had heretofore attached to the Sikh name was dispelled. 
The protected Rajahs, instead of throwing themselves into the 
arms of the enemy, hastened to make such amends as their fears 
dictated, and the whole of the country up to the left bank of the 
Sutlej was safe. 

Though twice defeated, and considerably reduced in point of 


* Major Somerset was not killed on tlie spot. Tcnlbly wounded, he was found, at 
the close of the first day s fight, half frozen among a heap of slain, and the soldiers 
earned him to one of their fires. The warmth caused ins wounds to bleed afreslt; and 
he said, * 1 am glad, my }ads^ tliat J was with you to-day ; 1 fear that 1 can be of no 
use to-morrow.’ So spake a worthy descendant of John of Gaunt, and expiied almost 
immediately, 
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numbers, the Sikh army was not yet subdued. It retreated 
in tolerable order towards the ford near Sobraon, leaving 
Ferozepore open; and there crossing over, took up a position, 
'^wbich, according to usage in such cases, the chiefs began imme- 
>^iately to fortify. By and by, as the crippled state of the 
British army, especially in regard to ammunition, rendered a 
close pursuit on their part impracticable, the Sikh leadei*s took 
heart ; and laying a bridge of boats upon the stream, passed a 
portion of their army over again to the left bank, and set about 
intrenching. It is just to their military character, and to the pro¬ 
fessional skill of their European advisers, to state, that the posi¬ 
tions which they seized on both sides of the river were exceedingly 
strong. They had placed themselves on a bend of the Sutlej, 
where, from the depth and breadth of the stream, it gave ample 
protection to their flanks; while the front of their line, to the 
extent of perhaps a mile and a half, they covered with batteries, 
redoubts, and strong breastworks. Moreover, they formed this 
intrenched camp so that it should be open everywhere to a 
plunging fire at five hundred yards’ distance from the high grounds 
on the opposite (their own) side of the ri%’er; and placing their 
heaviest Cfaiinon in battery upon these heights, they crowded their 
works on the British side with field artillery. Thus by a tete-de- 
which with some reason they came in time to regmrd as im¬ 
pregnable, they covered the bridge and fords, retaining thereby 
their hold, so to speak, on the protected states, and having it in 
their power, at any moment, to resume the offensive. 

It was impossible for Sir Hugh Gough to prevent this. He had 
done wonders, considering the means at his disposal, and enjoyed 
the confidence of his troops so completely, that there was nothing 
which they would have hesitated to attempt. But for the present 
he was not in a condition to hazard more than a bold front to tlie 
enemy. Accordingly, after allowing a few days for rest, and 
seeing the dead buried, and the wounded perfectly cared for, he 
advanced towards the Sutlej; and establishing his head-quarters 
at a place called Bootanwallah, observed the whole course of the 
river, from Rooper down to Mendotc. 

During the remaining days of December and the early portion 
of January, 1846, the British and Sikh armies continu^ to face 
one another. The enemy worked steadily at his intrenchments, 
and received from day to day such reinforcements and supplies 
as the neighbouring capital could furnish. We, on the contrary, 
i waited for the coming up, from afar, of men, horses, cannon, 
! ammunition, and treasure, which arrived slowly and by driblets. 
At the same time care was taken to secure every important post 
throughout a line of not less than five-and-twenty miles in extent. 

On 
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On the extreme right lay Brigadier*GeneralCureton s brigade 
consisting of two regiinenta of native cavalry> the 16th lancers, 
and a troop of horse-artillery; it watched the HurrlJcee Ghaut. 
Communicaling with him to the left came the infantry divisions of 
Sir Harry Smith, Major-General Gilbert, and Sir Robert Dick. 
Then succeeded two brigades of cavalry under Major-General 
»Sir J. Thackwell; and Major-General Grey’s infantry corps 
formed the left. All these were in communication, stretching 
from Makhoo, on the right, to Attaree, about eight miles frojri 
the cantonment of Fcrozeporc, on the left, with the mass of the 
artillery parked in the centre, and batteries here and there where 
their presence seemed to be required. But besides tlio piquets 
<»f horse and foot whicli t:overed him, as a matter of course. Sir 
Hugh Gough had other corps, widely but necessarily detached 
from all these. For example. Brigadier Godby held Loodinna 
with one regiment of native infantry, a battalion of Goorkas, and 
a battery of guns. The cantonments of Ferozepore were occupied 
by Sir John Lltller’s division, and two regiments of native infanti'y, 
witli guns, observed the Gunda Singwalla Ghaut, in advance. 
Finally, the roads in the rear, from Sirhind to Bussean, were 
covered witli convoys on the move; horse, foot, guns, Kuropeans, 
anil natives, all pressing forward to take their siiarc in the ope¬ 
rations that were impending. The British force collected or as¬ 
sembling on the Sutlej towards the end of January may be taken, 
in round numbers, at 30,000 of all arms, divided into thirty-one 
battalions of regular infantry, find nine regiments of cavalrv; 
Ijesiiles artillery, horse and foot, and a considerable amount of 
irregulars. 

Though they kept no portion of their field force on our side of 
the river, the Sikhs continued to draw from certain feudatories 
there considerable supplies. They had once madi; a foray*as far 
as the outskirts of Loodiana, during which they burned some of 
the cantonments, and caused considerable alarm; and at Dhuruin- 


kote, a fortified village on the njad from Ferozepore to Loodiana, 
they had established a magazine, under the protection of a force 
of Affghans, Rohillas, and other mercenaries. Sir Hugh Gough 
determined to seize this depot, and detached for the purpose 
Major-General Sir Harry Smith with one of the brigades of his 
division. This was on the 18th of January, and Smith executed 


the service intrusted to him with promptitude and effect. But 
he was as yet only en route when the Commander-in-Chief received 
intelligence that Run^oos Singh, with a large force of all arms, 
had crossed the Sutlej by the ford of Philour, and was marching 
again upon Loodiana. It was of the utmost consequence to 
counteract this movement. With Loodiana in his hands, tlu^ 
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enemy would be able to interrupt the whole line of the Britisli 
communications, and mi^ht, even if successfully resisted there, 
operate un^eakable mischief; wherefore Sir Hugh Gougli, 
running great risks ftjr the accomplishment of a great purpose, 
ordered lirigadicr Cureton to join Sir H. Smith, and Brigadier 
Wheeler to movejin support with as little delay as ]x)ssible. It 
is not necessary to describe how these officers did their part, or 
with what admirable skill Smith handled his division, extricating 
himself, in the first instance, from the hazards of a premature 
action, and ultimately overthrowing at Aliwal the coiys d'armce 
which he had previously outmanceuvred. At the same time let us 
not forget, while we give our warmest praise to Sir H. Smith and 
his gallant followers, that the merit of having planned and risked 
the delicate operation attaches entirely to the Commander-in-Chief. 
lie knew that a mighty stake was at issue. He did not hesitate, 
therefore, to weaken himself—more, perhaps, than the generality 
of leaders would have ventured to do—in order that Smith might 
be in force enough to command success ; and he secured his own 
safety from attack, while half his army was absent, hy keeping, as 
he hi/nself expresses it, ^ the enemy in a constant fidget/ Never 
was Sir Hugh Cough so active, reconnoitring, cauiioiiading, and 
making all manner of deinonslrations, as at a time when his power 
to strike ha<l gone from him; and he reaped his reward in the 
victory of Aliwal, of which he was not less proud than of any oilier 
throughout the campaign.^ The 


* The following characleristic letter fioin the CotnraamUT-in-Chief to his agent in 
IveJaiid will be read with much interest, it shows that in the miiUl of his own 
anxieties he was never uniniudful of others:— 

^-Janutkrtf IJI, 1810. 

‘ George will communicate all tla? news. The public despatches will enter into 
(lelaiU. 1 therefore can only say that 1 look forward to a glorious termination, under 
the piofrction and guidance of an all-wise and albgracious ilcing. He lias largely 
dealt blessings to me. Let me not be a niggard, in tlie hour of their distress, to iny 
(taiants and labourers. Hemit. as much you please of the rents of the first—advance 
as much us you please for the wants of the otheis.* 

We wish that the delicacy—the excess of delicacy, may we not call it f—of Lord 
GouLrh*8 family did not stand between us and some of tbe vivid and touching letters 
which be addressed to them from vailous positions during this memorable campaign. 
That, however, which M'e cannot do diieclly, we may endeavour to accomplish indi< 
itictly, by showing how others thought and wrote about tlieir chief; and the following 
extiacts from the correspondence—lirst of a stuff oilicer high in rank, and next of a 
sergeant employed as a clerk at head-rpiarters—sccni suHiciently to serve our pur¬ 
pose 

^January 13. 

‘ Kir Hugh is a wonderful man. This morning early he went off to inspect every 
rogimeut iu the whole line, a distance of many miles. At one o clock lie returiieil, 
having been out since five : we all crying out for breakfast—he seeming to care very 
little whetlver he got any or not. He really astonishes eveiy one; seldom rides less 
than thirty uiiles of ii day, reconnoitring; and os fresh and active, or more so, than any 
young man in the camp. Withal he is so full of gratitude and love to God—so ani¬ 
mated, so cheerful, and full of life—that he puts us all to shame/. 

Ho 
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The brilliant day of Aliwal settled the question of security to the 
British communications, and effectually frustrated any hopes which 
the enemy might have cherished of being able to remove the 
war to a greater distance from their own capital. It likewise 
left the British chiefs free to use their own discretion with regard 
both to the time and the manner of penetrating into the i^unjab : 
for all accounts represented the Sikh soldiers as so humbled at 
last by the succession of reverses that there w^as no probability 
of their again venturing to act on the offensive; and to strike 
at them, while in this frame of mind, seemed at once agree¬ 
able to good policy, and due to the prestige of invincibility with 
which the Brifish army was surrounded. At the same time, 
there were many weighty arguments in favour of dclaj'. In the 
first plac:e, we were not yet so strong, particularly in heavy cannon, 
as we expected to be ; and our stoc k of ainuiunilion was small. 
In the next place, Sir Charles Napier, who had been sent for at 
the opcnin«^ of tlio i ampaign, was in full march with 15,000 men 
upon Moultan, and might be expected shortly to reach it. And 
lastly, while the Sikh position of Sobraon presented military fea¬ 
tures of extraordinary difficulty, there Avas every reason to believe 
tliat Gliolab Singh, whose descent from Janimoo had been re¬ 
ported, w'as coining to effect a revolution in our favour. On the 
other hand, the whole world of Asia expected us to put down the 
Sikhs by force. They had offered such a stout resistance hitherto, 
that, though worsted, they still appeared to stand on the same 
level with ourselves; and to leaA-e any one native army at liberty 
to boast that it had kept the field against us throughout the 
better part of a year, Avould be to place ourselves in a false 
position towards all other native armies. For the season Avas 
approaching which, CA'en in the north-Avest of India, puts an 
entire stop to military operations ; and hence the delay of a few 
weeks Avould lead to a further delay of many, A'-ery much to the 
damage of our military reputation in the eyes of the Asiatic world. 
Under these circumstances, the Commarider-in-Chief took counsel 
with the Governor-General regarding the propriety of crossing 
the river immediately, and dictating, as both were confident that 

St> speaks tlie staiT olBcer. Now hear the orderly-room sergeant^ 

‘ Lahore^ February 19. 

‘ I have seen some little service both iii Cinna and at Gwalior; but the impression 
of the thunder of caiiiioii and the lol) of musketry, as also tlie awful loss of tltc enemy, 
will not soon be erased from my mind. Nothing like it ever happened in India: it is 
not likely such a bard-contested field will ever present itself in India again. A worm 
like mvself can scarcely be supposed to speak of great men, nor do I presume to do so; 
but I sliall merely echo the statements of others, which is to the efiect that few indi¬ 
viduals know a person with the elasticity of spirits, under great privations, which 
belongs to Sir Hugh Gough ; and his escapes from danger heretofore have been fpiite 
providential. May God Almighty ever preserve liim!’ 

p 2 they 
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they should be able to do, their owa terms to a vanquished enemy 
in liis capital. 

We have already referred to the nature of the Sikh position 
on the Sutlej, An entrenched camp, semicircular in shape, 
rested both flanks upon the deep water, and communicated 
with the high grounds about Sobraon by a bridge, with a 
ffood ford on either side of it. The cncinv^s works were cou- 
structed with great skill and care, and lay exposed, in the rear, to 
a plunging fire of heavy cannon at five hundred yards distance. 
The country being e\ cry where flat and open, all the approaches 
to the outer face of the camp must be made under a tremendous 
fire of artillery; for though wo had by this time about one hun¬ 
dred pieces with the army, and though some of these—bolli 
howitzers and guns—were of battering calibre, the enemy still 
surpassed us in the number as well as in the weight of their artil¬ 
lery. It M'as known that they had in position upwards of 130 
pieces, of which from sixty to seventy were field-guns, to the full 
as formidable as any which wc could liring against them. Under 
these circumstanfres a front attack must necessarily be atUnidtid 
with <a severe loss of life ; and unless entirely successful—so far as to 
put us in possession of the whole of their field-train—it would hiivdly 
repay us for the cost. But was there any alternative? Tlicvo 
was; and without pretending ourselves to offer any opinion in 
regard to the balance of chances on the one side or tlie other, 
w'e think it right to make our readers acquainted with the anta¬ 
gonist plans, between which it was the undoubted right of the 
Commandcr-in-Chief to choose. 

The object sought was to throw the British army with as little 
delay, and at as small an expense of life as possible, across the 
river; dislodging the enemy at the same time from his position at 
Sobraon, and threatening Lahore. Now there w’erc, or there 
might be, three methods of accomplishing this. The first and 
most obvious was to storm the entrenched camp ; the next, to find 
<)Ut some fords, above or below Sobraon, by which the camp 
might be turned; the third, to take possession of an island in the 
Sutlej, as low down as Ferozcporc, and operate thence upon the 
rear of the enemy’s works. The second of these projects we men¬ 
tion only becajase it was incidentally started in debate ; it could not 
be pressed for this obvious reason, that there were no fords on the 
Sutlej available for any combined operations against the Sikh 
position or the intrenchments which covered it. But the third 
had a good deal to recommend it, though certainly it presented 
its difficulties too. The island of which it was proposed to make 
use lay fivc-aml-twenty miles down the stream from Sir Hugh 
Gough's head-quarters. It was in itself five miles across, and 

could 
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could be approached from the British side only by boats, of 
which there were *at hand sufficient to transport four thousand 
men with six guns at a trip. The island^ moreover, was inter¬ 
sected by a nullah or cut, of which—after rain certainly, perhaps 
at otlicr tinies-r—it was doubtful whether it could be forded, 
Noav the calculation was, that four brigades would be able, 
between nightfall and dawn of day, to march from Bootanwalla 
camj>, cross the island, and occupy the south side of the river. 
7\> bo sure, this would give to the men a journey of thirty miles 
at the least; and when all was done, nobody expected that more 
than eight thousand with thirty guns w'ould be able to effect the 
passage?. ]3ut eight thousand good troops could easily, it was 
< oiilended, hold their own till, brigade after brigade being de¬ 
tached, and tliroAvn across^ they should be raised to sixteen thou- 
sanil; and then they were to advance against the flank and rear of 
the Sikh camp. Meanwhile a bridge of boats being laid down at 
Gnnda Singwalla, Ferozeporc would become the base of our 
future operations ; and the whole army Ihrowitig itself u}X>n the 
Lahore road would force the etremy to fight in the open country 
or to dlsj)ersc. 

The objections to this plan were, first, that we could scarcely 
hope, considering 1 k)w accurate the information of the Sikhs was 
known to be, that the night march would take place without the 
enemy being made aware of it. Bufto be made atvare of our 
purpose—and to defeat it—would prove one and the same thing; 
for the Sikhs had as short a distance as we to move upon the ford, 
and there was no river for them to cross in boats. Moreover, 
all night-marches are liable to go wrong. The columns might 
miss their way, or the men and horses knock up; and as the 
island had not been closely reconnoitred, the obstacles presented 
by it nnght prove more formidable than was supposed. Again,' 
did we not endanger our own magazines by thus dividing our 
army in the presence of an enemy whose cavalry was so supe¬ 
rior ? Certainly the Sikh’s courage might fail him. It probably 
would, after the experience of so many defeats: but assuming 
that he retained any portion of his original hardihood, we were 
offering Ut him, in the execution of this flank movement, such 
advantages as we had no right, on any principle, to concede. 
On the whole, therefore, taking into consideration that the 
enemy w'as somewhat jealous of the Gunda Singwalla Ghaut— 
that he had there already a cavalry post of a thousand men, 
which he would be able to reinforce sooner than wc could rcacli 
it from camp—the Commander-in-Chief came to the conclusion 
that the risks of the plan more than outweighed its promise of 
advantage^:. 


There 
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There romained only the first of tlic three projects. Sir Harry 
Smith was called in from Aliwal, The heads Qf tlie engineer and 
artillery departments were consulted in reference to the facility of 
providing adequate cover for the heavy guua ; because it formed 
part of the plan to shake the enemy in his lines by means of a 
vertical and enfilading cannonade, ere the infantry should be let 
loose to storm. And all difficulties being in the end removed, 
dispositions were made for fighting a battle, on which it was felt 
in both armies that the fate of the Sikh empire hinged. 

Right gallantly the army of the Sutlej fought, and nobly the 
Sikhs once more withstood them.* The battle of Sobraon (Feb. 
10) was as desperate an affair as ever occurred in the Fast; 
and the victory was decisive- The whole of the enemy’s guns 
remained in our possession; and the river was choked with their 
<lead. For well-tin.ing his bh)w. Sir 11. Cough delivered it just 
as a fall of rain had rendered the ford difficult; and that he all 
along looked to this contingency as a principal ingredient of 
success, his own letters, written long before the day of battle, 
demonstrate. ‘ Tiiey have intrenched themselves,’ says he on 
the 2nd of February, upon the very brink of the river, at a 
bend where their guns from the opposite side enfilade not only 
the position itself, but the advance to it. I have done every 
thing to draw them out of it; but in vain. I now wait only some 
lucky opportunity ; but the ford is so good that the whole, guns 
and men, may pass over any night without my knowing it. A 
good fall of rain, which w'ould swell the ford, or an accidental thaw 
of snow upon the hills, may enable me, when they have ni> means 
other than their bridge, to attack them. Were I to do so now, I 
could not push on to Lahore, ff>r my battering train is not up.’ 

That for which the noble ohl soldier lioped, came at last; and 
the punishment which he was tliereby enabled to inflict upon the 
Khalsa troops, his own tender because true heart shrank from con¬ 
templating. 

With untiring activity the Governor-General hastened from the 
field of battle to Fcrozeporc, and superintended in person the 
construction of the bridge of boats, as well as the passage of four 
brigades, which had been kept in hand for the purpose of being 


^ TIh* personal conrag^o of the Siklis has been spoken of in all the public news¬ 
papers; but the following extracts from a letter written by a young aide-de-camp of 
the Governor-General, bring tbe fact more home than any which we have happened to 
meet with elsewhere:—* 1 saw one follow dash out of the batteries, sword in hand; 
and before tin was bayoneted he had himself cut down two of our Knropcaus.* And 
again:-—* We stopjied one man who was levelling his musket at a dying Sikh in the 
river, to whom we promised protection if he chose to come to shore. The dying man 
shook hh head, as much as to say that he would never give in to the Feringhees, and 
tfoated down the stream.* 
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ferried over. The consequence was, that without the delay of an 
hour, the Punjab was entered, and that march begun which did 
not conclude till it had carried the victors to Lahore. 

"England and all Europe seem to have come to the same con¬ 
clusion as to ^ihe treaty of Lahore—^namely, that it is a$ much 
marked by political sagacity on the part of the Governor-General 
ns by a wise moderation. He still keeps between British India 
and the mountain hordes of Central Asia, a power strong enough 
to restrain the latter should they aim at permanent conquests in 
the plain ; yet has so far weakened it by the severance of the new 
j)rincipality assigned to Gholab Singh, that we trust all risk of a 
rupture with us, for many a day to come at least, is averted. 
He has shown to the people of the Punjab, that though able lo 
punish, the British Government is ready to forgive—and that Its 
armies conquer as much through the* admirable discipline which 
prevails among the native battalions, as because of the dauntless 
courage and superior physical strength which distinguish the 
l^uropoan above the hardiest of the Asiatic tribes. Ho has 
rounded off our territories to the best advantage, getting rid of 
the awkward connexion with a set of faithless chiefs, wliicli for 
thirty years cand more had hampered us; and by pushing our 
proper frontier along the Sutlej to the Boas, he has at once 
strengthened our military position and addc<l largely to the re¬ 
sources of the Indian empire. For these eminent services he has 
been created a Viscount, the Crown and the Cojnpany vying with 
each other to do him honour; while his gallant companion in 
arms has in like manner been raised to the peerage, which he 
also richly merited. Long may the two lords live to wear their 
laurels. They have set to their countrymen in all lime coming 
an example of disinterestedness and devotion to the calls of duty 
which cannot be overpraised. Their names are linked together, 
and the future historian will never separate them. Honour be 
to them and to all the brave—both living and dead—who fought 
beside them. 

* O who shall lightly say that Fame 
Is nothing but an empty name; 

When, but for those, our mighty dead, 

All ages past a blank would he, 

Sunk in oblivion’s murky bed— 

A desert bare—a shiplcss sea? 

They are the distant objects seen. 

The lofty marks of what hath been .’—Joanna JJaUiie, 
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Aftx. yL^’—ATemoirs and Cori'esjtondence of Georf/e^ fprd J^yitcUon^ 
from 1734 to 1773. Compiled and Edited by Robert Philli- 
uiore, late Student of Christ Church. 2 vols., pp. 81G. 

London, 1845. 

/ 

T^r may seem at first sight rather presumptuous in a young 
author, as we suppose Mr, Phillimore to be, to re-write a 
Life already written by our great biographer; but Johnson's 
Life of Lyttelton was but a sketch—reluctantly and hastily made 
—Avitli few materials, and with, perhaps, somewhat of personal 
prejudice and pique,^ Wc therefore saw with pleasure the 

announcement of a ^ Life of Lyttelton* by^ a gentleman whose 
name has hereditary claitiis to our respect, and who, in addition 
to all the information recently published concerning Lyttelton 
and his times, >vas, it appears, favoured with access to the 
archives of Haglcy, and might be expected to execute his work— 
not Indeed without something of the partiality which writers gene¬ 
rally feel for their subject, and which Lyttelton deserves, but— 
with sincerity, accuracy, and discrimination. In these hopes, wc 
are sorry to say, we have been disappointed, and have to intro¬ 
duce to our readers the most slovenly piece of biography (we use 
the mildest term) that wc have ever seen. Mr. Phillimore thus 
commences:— 

* When the manuscripts, preserved at Hagley, were entrusted to me 
for puhlicatioii, one of two modes seemed open for my atloption—to 
print the letters in the order of their dates, or to intcTweave them into a 
biographical sketch of Lord Lyttelton, to whose correspondence, with 
the exception of those set forth in the introductory chapter, they ex¬ 
clusively belong. 

* I trust that I have not erred in preferring the latter, which is of 
course infinitely the most laborious, to the former method; it seemed to 


* Mr. Piiillimore accouuta for Johnson’s dislike of T^yticlton hy adopting Mrs. 
PJozzi's bliindei'iug gossip of a rivalry botwrc’ii tlicm for tke heart of Miss fivotMfif, 
This very absurd &ti>ry was fully disproved in Mr. Croker's edition of Poswcll, 
iv. 426, 5dS, That, there was some degree of s^denelic feeling on the purl of 
Johnson appeal's from a few exjiressions of the Life itself, and tVoin the resentment 
of Mrt. Montagu and all Lyttelton’s surviving friends ; but that it could Lave 
arisen from any rit'o/ry about Miss Poolbby is, from the ages and circumstances of 
all tbc parties, absolutely impossible. Wc can trace no cause of enmity, unless 
it was l^yttelioifa ‘Whiggism’ (see Croker's JJoswell, ii. 20t)). Vfe tclicve that 
Jubnsoirs personal acqualntunce with Lord L}ftelton was very slight, and we know 
that be was willing to have adopted a life wiitteii by any friendly hand, and even 
ap|died to Lord Wcstcote for that purpose in two very civil letters. We aie not 
suq>rised at JiOrd Westcote’s having declined that ofler from a wish that his bro¬ 
ther's lif^ might bo written by so eminent a pen ns Johnson's ; but we suspect fhot 
Juhnton was not altogether pleased with the manner of his lordship’s answer, whi<h 
may have sbarp«:iied whatever there might have been of older prejudice : but, after 
nil, the though not flattering, is not unjust, and Mr. Phillimore’s volunies have 
added little to Johnson's facts and not shaken any of Ins judgments. 
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me to combine the advantages of being ike most snthjiwtorg to the 
Lyttelton family^ and tlie most attractive to the general reader, because 
it presents to him each letter, if I may use the expression, set^ however 
inartificially, in the Mstory of the time to uhich it refers.* 

The main defects of Mr. Phillixnore’s mind, and of his worlc, 
are opened in this paragraph. His power, or at least lus practice, 
of discriminating and distinguishing, is very narrow. It is true 
that a correspondence embracing any considerable portion of a 
man's life will be best elucidated and explained by a connecting 
narrative; but where, as turns out to be the case with these 
Lyttelton papers, there is no continuous series—but only scat¬ 
tered letters, or at most small batches from a few persons, each 
covering a very limited period of lime and having little relation 
to the general history of the individual—in such a cose, we say an 
attempt at a connecting narrative is a difllcult and awkward ex¬ 
pedient, and can never make a solid w'ork. It is like tiying 
to build a wall with a few disjointed stones by the help of a pro¬ 
fusion of mortar. Mr, Phillimorc's exhibition of the Lyttelton 
correspondence is a piece of heterogeneous j^atchwork, of w hich 
liis own c:oarse thread, twisted^ from other peoj)lc*s inatc?ria!s, is the 
predominant ingredient. This opens another of his confusions— 
lie talks of each letter being set in the history of the time— 
but nothing can be in general more incongruous than the better ’ 
and the * setting.' The setting required was not the history of 
the time, but that of Lord Lyttelton; while the profuse and inju¬ 
dicious extracts from the commonest books in which Mr. Phil- 
liinorc ^ setshis scanty and often worthless materials, have, for 
the most part, as little direct relation to Lyttelton as ti> any 
other of lh<; thousand persons entitled to a share in the history of 
the time. 

'J'Jiis preface also reveals another main fault of the work. Mr. 
Phillimore confesses his wish to make it ' satisfadory to the 
Lyttelton family^ We do not quarrel with this inclination 
within reasonable limits—though, as a general rule, w'c should 
be inclined to think that in wriling the Life of a prosperous 
man—who l>ad been profusely honoured and flattered by his 
contemporaries—the interests of truth might be best serve<l 
by telling what should be ?/?zsatlsfactory to his family. But 
such Spartan sincerity is not to be expected, nor indeed de¬ 
sired from one to whom the friendship and confidence of a 
family intrust the papers, and with them the reputation of an 
eminent relative: and this is the reason why—as wc have often 
before had occasion to say—we look with no great favour at bio¬ 
graphical publications made by or under the auspices of ‘ the 
familyi* No correspondence on any debated or debatable matter 
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can command our confidence unless we have the whole, without 
reserve; and when, as must hap 2 >en in the lives of all public men 
—and as was frequently Lyttelton’s case — there is rivalry of 
character and conflict of evidence, selections from the docu¬ 
ments are really worse than nothing. We believe that Lord 
Lyttelton would have less to fear from a full disclosure of his life 
than most men. We have a high opinion of his integrity, his 
morality, his piety; and we arc so satisfied that the whole truth 
might be told of liim without any serious disparagement, that wo 
feel that both veracity and taste are needlessly offended by Mr. 
Pliillimoro’s constant endeavour to palliate and extenuate, or,— 
more frequently still,—to misrepresent, or even totally to deny, 
any error or ridicule, however venial or slight, which in the 
course of his long life may have been imputed to Lyttelton—in 
defence of whose infallibility Mr. Phillimorc is as wrong-headed 
and frequently as absurd as iny Lord Peter himself. 

Passing from these more general defects, and proceeding to the 
<lctails of the work, the first thing that strikes us is the astonish¬ 
ing cai'clessness or ignorance—we know not Avhlch to call it—or 
perhaps we should say, the union of both—with which Mr. Philli- 
more has executed the editorial jioftion of his duty. II is work 
has all the sameness and tameness, without the accuracy of a 
mechanical process. Me seems to have read with sufficient dili¬ 
gence, and made copious extracts from, all the ordinary books 
that relate to the perio<l he treats of;—Coxe’s Histories—Chester- 
field’s Letters—Horace Walj)ole—Glover’s and Waldegrave’s 
Memoirs—The Parliamentary Debates—'^I'he CUiathain Corre¬ 
spondence— Boswell’s Johnson—Burke’s Works—Lord Mahon’s 
History, and so on; and Ins narrative is so made up of uncon¬ 
nected scraps from all these writers, that there are hardly, wo 
believe, eri'ors exceptedy ten lines that can be fairly called his own 
in his two volumes. He very rarely distinguishes his borrowings 
by marks of quotation ; but he places at the head of each chapter 
a list of books, which we find on close examination (for he tells 
us nothing about it) to be the names of the authorities employed 
in the course of the said chapter. This is a very convenient 
device; it enables him to borrow wholesale, without being obliged 
to avow each individual—may wc not call it—larceny by a sepa¬ 
rate reference. If also any critic should be so curious as to 
endeavour to trace the authority for any particular fact or phrase, 
this gentM'al reference sets him at defiance; for though he may 
suspect misstatement or misquotation, it would be useless to 
look for the particular point—the needle—in the bundle of strjivv 
which Mr. Philliinore so generously lays before him. That 
this is calculation and not accident nor mere clumsiness, appears 

from 
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from tins:— he might have stated in half a page at llvp head of 
the first volume all his authorities—but that would have too openly 
revealed the latet dolus in gencralihus^ and he therefore repeats 
them at the head of each chapter; but how Utile need there was 
for such repetition—the headings of two or three chapters placed 
in the same order will show:— 


CHAP, XV. 

Hagley MSS. 

Parliam. Hist, xv, xvi. 
Chatham CoiTCsp. ii. iii. 
Annual Register. 
Adolphus’s Hist, i, 
Walpole’s Mem, ii, 
Rurke’s Covresp. i. 


CHAP. XVI. 

Hagley MSS. 
Pavliain. Hist, xvi. 
Cbatham Corresp. iv. 
Annual Register. 
Adolphus’s Hist, i, 
Walpole’s Mem, i». 


CUAP. xvu. 
Hagley MSS. 
PiirliaTti, Hist, xvi., 
Chatham Coiresp. iv. 
Annual Register. 
Adolphus’s Hist. i. 

Burke's Corresp. i. 


This affected superfluity of reference is a kind of Barmecide 
bill of fare—great show and no substance.* 

In an ordinary case we should not think it Avorth while to notice 
any mere errors of the jiress or slips of the pen—they are inis- 
chanres to which wo all are liable, and as to Avhich veniam pGii- 
mnsqite damnsqiie vicissiin : but ia these volumes they are so fre¬ 
quent as to be really one of the chief characteristics of the work, 
and to render it our duty to exhibit two or three (out of fifty) 
spcciniens that arc obviously marks of the author’s carelessness, 
and not mere mistakes of the printer. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, ivho was not 
born till 177'1, and whom we still have the happiness to possess 
amongst us, induced, says Mr. Phillimorc (p. 597|), * King 
George II. la turn out Mr. Pitt in 1758.* 

An injurious and even malignant character of the Princess 
Dowager, borrowed from Horace, is attributed (p. ()'28) to Sh 
Robert Walpole. 

Mr, Harris, the celebratetl author of ' Hermes/ ivas, according 
to Mr. Phillimorc, ^ Comptroller of the Household to Queen 
Anne^ —being, if we credit other authorities, just five years old 
when Queen Anne died- 

A certain young Lady, well known in history as Flora Mac^ 
donald, is denominated by Mr. Phillimorc, on an important occa- 


Such references as he does give are srandalously erroneous. Take one iiisfartce : 
in pages 57, 58, and 50, he gives a summary of Lyttelton’; opinions on various subjects, 
as recorded in the ^Persian Letters,^ with references to the particular letters quoted. 
These references, twelve in number, we endeavoured to test; but after spending an 
hour in a search througli the whole volume, found only one of the twelve correct. 

f We must here observe that Mr. PbilHmore, who never does anything like any one 
else, carries the running numbers of his pages uninterruptedly through his two 
volumes—by no means a bad plan when two volumes are thin enough to be bound in 
one : but will any one ever bind Mr. Phillimoref 
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sion, when Llie poor girl’s life was in jeopardy^ Flora Maclvon — 
a Ttaine we never hoard, and which \VG suspect must have origi¬ 
nated in some cloudy recollection of the Flora Macivor of Waller 
Scott’s romance—but even Flora Macivor was not the type or 
shadow of Flora Macdonald of Kingsburg. 

Lord Chesterfield is not once only, but twice (pp. 46, 08) 

dismissed from the office of Lord lliff/i Steward. 

% 

‘ The publication of BoHiigbrokc’s “Works’* on the day of Mr. Pel¬ 
ham’s death; a coincidence made memorable by Garrick’s well known 
epigrani^ — 1 >. 460. 

He had seen, vve suppose, an often quoted stanza—one of 
eighteen—of Garrick’s ode on the death of Mr. Pclliain, and, 
knowing no more about the matter, fancied it was an epigram* 

* Glover’s ballad of “Hosier’s Ghost” was, before Mr. Campbells 

Mariners of England,” perhaps the most national and beautiful poem 
of ihe kind in our language.* 

' Hosiers Ghost' * and ^ Camphcir s Afariners' arc no more of 
* the same hind' than chalk and cheese. Mr. Phillimorc talks of 
‘ Hosier’s Ghost,’ which is only a fine party ballad, as the best 
national poem until the ‘ Marinershas he forgotten a really 
national song—written a few months after ^ Hosier’s Ghost," under 
the immediate patronage of L 3 ltolton, by a greater poet than 
cither Glover or Campbell—commonly called Rule, Britannia'^l 

When he mentions that the Prince of Wales, after his quarrel 
with the King, spent the winter of 1737 at Hath, ho thinks it 
necessary to give a description of ‘ that place, as made classical 
ground by the visits of Pojie, Garricky Chesterfield, Carteret, 
Pultcney,’ &c.,—Garrick being at that time an unknown jouth 
at Mr. Colson’s academy^ in Rochester. ‘ There,’ ho adds, ‘ the 
unbending Chatham submitted to the severe regimen of the 
eccentric Dr. Cheyne,— Cheyne having died Iw’cnly years before 
the title of Chatham was created: and not content with these 
and several other anachronisms and absurdities, he subjoins, in a 
note, another description of Bntb, thirty years latcr^ from— 
‘ Humphrey Clinker V and then adds, ‘See also Anstey’s Balk 
Guidey" which was in fact, though jmblished aftcricards, the ori- 

A sboit and jioor ballad (5tgn<;d Sylvius) ‘ On the Fleet under Admiral Uadihvh^ 
which a|i[»eared in the London Maj?azine lor October, 1730, seems to have given Glover 
llie idea of his celebrated jiiecc. One staiua is certainly the germ of tlie most striking 
of Glover's, which was written in the following year:— 

* See what mangled ghosts ai)];jear 
Of brave tars untimely slain! 

How they smile at vengeance near! 

Vengeance due to cruel Siuiin!’ 
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ginal sketch of this [SuiollcU’sl }>IctuveAnstey’s work having 
been published in 17GG, and 'ilumphrcy Clinker’ not till 1771- 
Nor, even if he had been correct in his dalcs> can wc discover 
wbat the pleasantries of 17GG and 1771 had to do with the 
politics of the Prince’s visit in 1737. 

The history of the reign of George III. is, it seems, ^unln- 
structlvc in one season^ but instructive in another ’ (p. GlO), 
We presume that Heasoti is a rnispiint for sense;* but we 
heartily wish tliat Mr. Philliinore had discoveretl either the 
season or the sense in which he might have read the history of 
George III. with instruction—for at present he certainly has 
attained but an imperfect and vulgar view of it. lie tells us that 
the King’s Icltt'r to Mr. Pitt on the attejnpt to form a ministry 
in -luly, 176G, and the unreasonable pretensions of Lord Temple, 
whioli our readers will find in our article on Lord Chatham 
(Quart. Rev. vol. Ixvi. p, 24S),—is ‘written in very barbarous 
i'higlisir (p, 70.))—a proposition which* unless Mr. PliilUinore’s 
own sl}Ie is 1o be the standard of purity, we must hesitate to ad¬ 
mit. "I'lie letter itself is not only as good Lnglish as any hurrie<l 
note usually is, but it has tlie higher merit of being unquestionable 
evidence of the good sense and good faith of the King, and of 
the factious selfish spirit of the leading politicians with whom he 
had to deal. It suits Mr. Philliinore to sneer at the King on this 
occasion, because one of Lord Temple’s propositions was the 
bringing Lyttelton into the Cabinet. It was not the King, 
however, who objected to Lyttelton, but Mr. Pitt—who did so in 
contemptuous terms, which Mr. Phillimore passes over in silence; 
and, to give importance to Lyttelton, adds that his rejection is said 
to Jiave been the immediate cause of Pitt’s breach with l<.ord 
Temple, and to have dissolved a friendship that had been recently 
boasted of as indissoluble. Now, it is true that the result of the 
whole affair was a breach between Pitt and Temple (See Wilkes* 
Works, iii. 181, and Quart. Review, tihi supra) \—but no one 
but Mr. Phillimore ever imagined that Lyttelton bad any serious 
sliare in it—he was merely a fly on the wheel. 


* Correr-ting the |)rc 5 « is a more difficult taslc than 1 he iuexperienced would believe; 
and R '3 for and C’s Tor G’s, 3 lor 8, 9 for 0, and so on, will occasionally e^caj^ 
even a practised eye; but, be the blame cluelly wltli Mr. Phillimore, or with his 
printer, no hook recently printed in London swarms with so many and such ludicrous 
blunders as we find here. We have, for example, amidst sonic display of Conr! of 
lore, those pious sovereigns William and Mary commended ou account of a 
Cominissiois to certain bishops for the ^rtmovhtg of manners* fp. 355). ^Ve Imvtf 
SaucroU extolled for his pro^wsal that Mhi»i"s Jofrswrrf should be restored' (p. 395); 
Uahelais is recorded as tlie liistorian of Portugal; and, in tlie same sentence, Fiede- 
rick of Prussia is condemned for freelhinkiiig more olTensive than that of Poijle (.'>51) 
—meaniiity, perchance, 
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But Mr. Phillimore is, avc must observe, on every occasion 
prone to do injustice to George III.—not, wc believe, out of 
malice, but because he finds such misrepresentations in Walpole 
and other prejudiced sources; and although, as our readers know, 
they have been all detected and refuted by later inquiries and 
better evidence, Mr. Phillimore reproduces them, either from 
ignorance, which wc can hardly suppose, or in compliance with 
the anti-monarchical spirit of that portion of the public press, 
whose favour, as is evident from many shabby indications, ho 
thinks it prudent to propitiate—he stmts where lie thinks himself 
safe, and cringes where be fears—the living cur is more respected 
by him than the dead lion! Thus the young Prince is charged 
in 1755 17!) with ‘intriguing against Ills grandfather’ (p. 

486), when the real struggle, as even Mr. Phillimore cannot help 
seeing (zi. and p, 517), was that of the rival intrigues of Pitt and 
Fox, and, in his smaller way, of Lyttelton himself. Again ; the 
attempt in 1765 to introduce Pitt into the ministry is called an 
' abortive intriyxiey which was defeated ^ jierhaps by the haughti¬ 
ness of Pitt, but chiefly by the varroiv-minded ohstinacy of the 
King’ (641). We should rather have expected to hear that 
the 'defeat of an abortive intrigue’ was a mark of good faith and 
good sense; and we know that, in fact, the ^ narrow'-minded 
obstinacy' of the King was nothing but an honourable ^considera¬ 
tion for Lord Temple and George Grenville, whom—though 
he had no obligation to them, but indeed the contrary^—his good¬ 
nature wished to reconcile with their imperious brother-in-law— 
who rejected them at that moment only to unite them soon after 
in his factious attempts to embarrass their high-minded and 
good-hearted Sovereign. Wc abstain from entering into any 
details. We have already, in our articles on the * Chatham Cor¬ 
respondence,* and, more recently, on 'Walpole’s Memoirs,’ suffi¬ 
ciently justified the good King's views and conduct during the 
whole of that factious period, and only notice the matter at zJl to 
show how very backward Mr. Phillimore is in his study of * the 
history of George III.’ 

We have upon our notes a hundred similar instances of haste, 
negligence, and ignorance—what we have produced' is enough, 
we fear some readers may think more than enough, to show 
primd facie Mr. Phillimore’s general incompetence. As we pro¬ 
ceed with a short view of the life of Lyttelton, we shall see that 
Mr. Phillimore has at least the merit, such as it is, of co|^istency 
in blunder. 

George Lyttelton was born in 1709. Mr. Phillimore does not 
give us the month or day, but they are stated in all the peerages 
as the 17th January, and, we presxune, new style. He was the 

eldest 
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eldest of five sons of Sir Thomas Lyttelton, Baronet, by Christian, 
the younger of two sisters of Sir Richard Temple of Stowe, 
created successively Baron and Viscount Cobham. .Mr, Philli- 
more states:—• 

* It is said that his birth happened two months before its due time, 

.No confirmation however of this report is to be derived from 

any manuscript or oral tradition in the family-*—vol. i. p. 30. 

This is stumbling on the threshold—for it appears from Ull the 
peerages that his parents wore married on the 8th (7lh?) May, 
1708, and as he was born on the 17th January, 1709, it needs 
no 'manuscript or oral tradition’ to prove that he came be¬ 
fore his time; and the doctors, we believe, think that in# 
such cases it is more probably an anticipation of two months 
than of one. But this is not Mr. Phillimore’s only inad¬ 
vertence—he publishes in a subsequent page a letter froiii Lady 
Lyttelton at Hagley to Sir Thomas in London, dated the 8th 
May, 1733, in which she affectionately reminds him that 'yester¬ 
day was the thirtieth anniversary of their marriage ’—so that they 
would have been married in 1703. We should have supposed 
that 1733 was a mere error of the press for 1738, but that Mr. 
Phillimore places Lady Lyttelton’s letter chronologically under 
the events of 1733; and, negligent as he is, it seems hardly 
credible that he should have both misdated and misplaced the 
very first document in his series; but we see no other solution of 
the difficulty. The other sons of this marriage were— 

Thomas, J)age of honour to Princess Anne: he died in 1729. 

Charles, successively Dean of Kxeter and Bishop of Car¬ 
lisle; he was a diligent antiquarian, and Mr. Pliilllmore 
calls him ‘ the historian of his family,* without condescending to 
tell us where that history is written. He alludes, we presume, to 
some MS. notes in the archives of Hagley, to which wc find 
references in the ordinary peerages. He died unmarried. 

Sir Richard, an officer in the army; he held several military 
and political employments, sat in three parliaments, and was 
in 1757 made Knight of the Bath; he married the daughter of 
the second Duke of Bedford, relict of the Duke of Bridgewater, 
but died without issue. On the rupture between his elder brother 
and Mr. Pitt, Sir Richard seems to have adhered to the latter; 
and as we find little mention of him in these volumes, we si^ippose 
there was no great fraternal intercourse. 

Williom Henry, successively governor of Carolina and Jamaica, 
and ambassador to Lisbon. He Was created in 1776,JLord West- 
cote of Ireland inherited in 177^* on the death of nis'nephew, 
the Lyttelton estates; and was in 1794 created Baron Lyttelton. 
He was the grandfather of the present lord. 
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«4^)}^ older aistcr^ Hester Temple^ married Richard 

GreavillCi pf WooUon4 ia Buckinghamsbire, and succeeded to her 
(brothier's estates and^peerage^ and was very soon after herself cre¬ 
ased .Countess Temple. She iiad se^en sons^ of whom the most 
eminent were— , 

Michard, born in 171 li—on his mother s death, Earl Temple, 
George, horn in, 1/12, the celebrated minister, who married the 
of Sir William Wyndliain by Catherine daughter of 
Charles Duke of Somerset; from them descended the Dukes of 
, Buckingham^ Lord Grenville, Lord Nugent, &c. 

Jamc^, born m 1715, who held many political offices, and was 
falher of ^oru Glastonbury. 

gp^ernoY of Barbadoes, who sat in t;vo pailiaments; 
aj^d a captain in thp na\y, who, while inciiibcr for Bud- 

port,,was kjilled in Anson’s action of the 3rd of May,*! 717. 

Thomas Pitt,of Boconnoc—father of the first Lord Camolford. 
and elder brothtjr of William Earl of Chatham—married Christian, 
sifter of George Lyttelton; and William Pitt himself inairicd 
Lady Hester Gremillo, the sister of Lord Temple. 

This extensive connexion, possessing very poweiful pailia- 
mentary intei'esl, and combining a varietj of personal and political 
talent unparalleled in our annals, soon rose into importance, and 
formed a party called, till Lord Cobham’s death in 1719, the 
iiobhamitesy nnd subsequent!}' the Gre?itullo coiisms,am\in derision 
xJ the Cousinhood.’ And we have been thus minute in our notice 
U&^thesc family connexions, because, although the alliance was 
Jh.'cquently interrupted by the vicissitudes of party and personal 
interests, they were not only the mainspring of Ljttelton’s for¬ 
tune, but induenced in various wa}s the destinies of England for 
abo> c half a century. 

L^-ttelton was educated at Eton and Oxford. Mr. Phillimore, 
who never scerns to take any trouble to inquire for any informa¬ 
tion which he does not find on the surface, gives us no details, 
nor even dates of his pupillaiy life. Dates arc the landmarks of 
biography, even more, if it be possible^ than of history—and in 
this case would have a peculiar iiiteiest; for'atton Lyttelton 
was/ says Johnson, ' so much distinguuhed, that hU exercises wore 
recommended as models to his schoolfellows,' We have cndca- 
\oured to repair Mr. Phillimore’s omission; but on inquiring, 
were surprised to find that there was no register kept in that 
great school of what they call oppidans —nine-tenths of the num¬ 
bers—that a few old MS. lists exist iu private hands, but that the 
present master had not seen in any that had fallen in his 

way, the na\no| inquired after —Pitt and Lyttelton ! On further 
inquiry, liowcvcr, w'e found that one of the under masters pos¬ 
sesses 
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sesses one of those MS. h*4d 'of 1728^^ in ^hirh the names of 
Lyttelton and> a little lonrer in the achMl, tuio oceor; ,but 
these rannot lutve been at that date the Ly^hon and P%^$ that 
we are curious about—perhaps a brother of Lyttelton's aitd cou* 
sins of Pitt's. 

^It may/ says Mr. Fliillitnore, *be well here to observe that almost 
all the printed dates of his poems are strangely inaccurate. The verses 
on “ Leonidas ’* are dated in 1734, more than two years brforeike poem 

W€t^ 100 . 

This seems conclusive^ and yet we have a suspicion that even 
in this so apparently clear case Mr. Phillimore is again wrong; 
for by an odd coincidence we find that Matthew Green, who dietf 
and whose* poems were published by Glover himself before 
Leonidas appeared, * presages,^ says Dr. Anderson, * Ciiover’s 
literary eminence in an evident allusion to Leonidas, which Glover 
liad begun when very young,* So long a poem would naturally 
be some years in the loom; and if Green saw Leonidas in MS., 
why not Lyttelton? Indeed, in reading the verses, oj^e sees that 
they must have been written while Leonidas was in progress:!'— 

* Go OH, my friend, thy noble task purstie,* &c- 

The verses were perhaps intended to precetle, after the old fashion, 
the main poem; a'hd as they seem to have been written before 
Leonidas was published, the date of 1734 may be right. We 
know not on what authority Mr. PhilJiinore thus pronounces that 
* all the printed dates arc strangely inaccurate *—Gracchus de sbdi* 
iio7ie querens —^he seems not aware that most of the poems fSi^d 
their dates were printed in Dodsleg^s CoUection in 1755; Dodsley 
being personally known to Lyttelton, and having probably re¬ 
ceived the poems thus dated from his own hand ; and they were so 
reprinted by Lyttelton*s nephew and executor, Mr. Ayscough, in 
his Collected Works. If therefore Mr. Phillimore had any reason 
for doubting these dates, he should have stated it. 

At Eton is said to have been written a * Soliloq;uy of a Beauty 
in the Country,' with aoNeasy flow of verse and pleasantry, much, 
we flunk, b<^nd the ordinary powers of a schoolboy:— 

‘ Oh! avails it to he young and fair. 

To mow with negligence—to dress with care ? 

What worth have all the charms our pride can boast, ^ 

, If all in envious solitude be lost ? 

Where none admire, *tis useless to excel. 

Where none are beaux, ’tis vain to be a belle. 

• • * • 

^ Would it not be deiirable that as many of those 
found fehoubl be deposited in the College archives t 
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Hpw has my conscious heart with triumph glowed! 

How have my sparkling eyes their transport showed, 

At each distinguished birth^niyjit hall to see 

The homage due to Empire paid to me / 

• • • • 

Changed is the scene; and all my glories die. 

Like dowers transported to a colder sky: 

Liost is the dear delight of giving pain, 

The tyrant joy of hearing slaves complain. 

In stupid indolence my life ia spent, 

Supinely calm, and dully innocent; 

Uhblest I wear my useless hours away. 

Sleep—wretched maid!—all night, and dream all day: 

■ • • • 

Now with Mamma at tedious whist I play. 

Now, without scandal, drink insipid tea; 

Or in the garden breathe the country air. 

Secure from meeting any tempter there,* 

This is lively, and although too obviously modelled on Pope, it 
has here aftd there a touch of reality that we su5])ect may ha\e 
been furnished by the domestic scenes of Jlagloy, (See M'orJts^ 
lett. xiv.) It ought, however, to be observed that these versus 
were not published, that we know of, till 17<)0, and may have been 
pointed and polished by the author's inaturcr taste. 

At Eton, says Mr. Phillimorc, Lyttelton, though his father Avas 
in office^ 

* appears to have eaily imbibed the spirit of the boy patriots ” of the 
In some verses written ut school on Good Humour,** he as¬ 
cribes that characteristic quality of Walpole to Wyndham and Pitt.' 
—pp, 33, 34, 

Nonsense! The denomination of * boy patriots * was earned 
and given ten or a dozen years later—when the young men came 
into parliament —but at this period Sir Thomas Lyttelton was in 
office, a Lord of the Admiralty, and the whole cousinhood, old and 
young, were no doubt staunch WalpoUans;—the fathers and 
uncles certainly were, and—as far as they thought of such things— 
so probably were the sons and nephews. Sir Hoborl! was then at 
the height of his popularity and power, and we Cannot com¬ 
prehend how the praising of two schoolfellows for 'good nature* 
can be by any perversity tortured into a political feeling. Lyttel¬ 
ton addresses to his friend Wyndham some very comtnonplace 
doggrel:— 

Bu\ sure, good nature is your noblest praise : 

This ma^c power can make e’en fully please ; 

This (S' genius adds a brighter grace, 

And sweetens every charm in (JeElta^s face,' — Works, 

There 




There is just .'as mucli' fndicatioo of patriotism in the allusion to 
Caelia as in those to I^itt and Wyndham. But the truth is that 
Mr, Phillhnore confounds dates^ parties, and persons; }ie had 
read of a * patriot Wyndham * and a * patriot Pitt/ and finding 
the names, fancied he had found the men; but the patriot 
Wyndham’ of that'day was Sir William Wyndham, the cele¬ 


brated Jacobite, whose politics Lyttelton detested, and Who was 
no schoolfellow of his^ having been Chancellor of the Bxc^equer 
to Queen Anne about the time that Lyttelton was born; and as 
to the Whig patriotism of the Pitts, it was as yet, literally^ in 
the shelL 


If we were to adopt Mr. Pliillimore’s theory that the versi¬ 
fying a young friend’s name is to be taken as a pledge of political 
attachment, Lyttelton’s having addressed, at Oxford, a much 
more considerable poem to Edward Walpole, Sir Ilobert’s second 
son, would lead us to a contrary opinion of his political feelings. 
But the truth is that the lines have no political tendency at alln-^ 
the Wyndham meant was not Sir William, but bis son Charles^ 
afterwards Lord EgrciUont; and the Pitt may have been either 
Thomas or William; but whichever was meant, neither of the 
hoys could have been at this time a patriot: and finally, as to 
Lyttelton s supjwsed opposition to Wal^wle at this early stage of 
his life, it appears that when he went abroad, some years later, he 
carried with him friendly letters of recommendation from Sir 
Robert. The patriotism of all these young gentlemen dates more 
probably from Cobham’s quarrel with Walpole on his dUmissal 
from his regiment in 1733. 

' At Oxford,’ says Johnson, ' Lyttelton stayed not lony' which 
Mr. Phillimore, still giving no dates, nor taking any other notice 
of his college-life, further abbreviates into ^ a very short stay/ It 
seems however that Lyttelton stayed at Oxford a couple of years. 
He entered as a gentleman commoner of Christ Church, the 4ih 
of December, 1725; some of his verses are dated from Oxford 
in 1725 , which must be the old style for the spring of 1726— 
and ^ seems^not to have left it till the spring of 1728- From a 
Stuamt of C&rist Church selected to write the Life of one of the 
ornaments oT his own college, the exact academical chronology 
might have been expected. 

At Oxford he continued to cultivate his literary tast$ which, 
*" however, as with most young authors, expended itself in imitations— 
beyond the feeble elegance of which Lyttelton, indeed, never rose; 
nay, his earlier w^orks are, we think, positively bettei^an his last. 
Pope was then in the zenith of his deserved fan^ and naturally 
the ' cynosure of lahourxng eyes/ and accordingly we find in the 
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pr^lly love-verses, wiicb have not been published')—<o Edwhrd 
Walpole, Wc presume a schoolfellow* or fellow-studOnt—and his 
own unc^e Lord Cobhain. This economical prodigality of ^idu^ 
1!)^ W^ich the oil of dedication is sjiread ovet' th^ largest 
m^itile ^urface, seems to Ua\c begun by Pope in his Moral 
EsinysJ* and was followed by Ljttelton and by the greater names 
of Voung ahd Thomson, who did little honour eithei to themselves 
oV thclt' patrons by these allotments of panegyric L} ttelton's birth 
hhd ^st4iion relieve him fiom the imputation of any unworthy mo- 
fiV^y he proud to be the friend and imitator of Pope, and was 
ilAt lidrr;^ to gratify his private feelings by a public record of his 
mbnd^ships. His addtesses to his fiiends arc—unlike the sick- 
eriibg adulation of Young—short, inoffensive, and not inappro- 
Jiriate, but the eclogues themselves we abandon to Johnson's 
general and special condemnation of all such * mock pastorals ’— 
only adding that they would be still woisc if they approached 
reality. * Damon and Delia, ciooks and flowers, are merely tire¬ 
some—Uoger and Sukey,and the details of neaily the lowest and 
Icakt iutAllecttial scale of human life, would be intolerable ; hut 
need hdt pursue this topic—we aie in no danger of seeing the 
revtv&l Af either class of bucolics, and have done with authors 
V^ho AAnfessed to being 'sillier than their sheep * 

Johnsepn attributes to the same eaily peiiod as the * Progress 
the * Persian Letters,^ and this date seems confirmed by 
lAtleltpn’s own evidence, who m a letter to lii$ father of the dlh 
or February, 1728, expresses his satisfaction at finding that Sir 
ThnmaS is pleased with h\s^ Persian Letters' Mi, Phillimore, 
Withoiit noticing either Johnson's or Lyttelton's authority, of 
git^mg any reason of his own, states that the 'Persian LetteVs 
were^probably written in 1734/ We should of courser ado^'i 
L;fU6lt<)'n’s own statement against Mr. Pbillimore^s uofSplaindd 
assertidn, but that we see in the Ictteis themselves several alld- 
sibiisi to events as late as 1734 For instance, the Pcrsindibicti* 
Irons the dissolution of a parliament which had sat its scveti yeari 
{L^tt, Hii.). This \^s true of the p<itlianient dissolved in the 
summeiMif 1734, and not of that dissolved in 1727, Atxd aga^ 
{Lett, there is an allusion (as a note to Mr. Ays|*bflghs 

raition informs us) to the controversy on the protnotihn bf Bishop 
Rundle, whibh ocenyreJ in 1734, and so on. Froiji all thfe 
cbnrlude thatShe work was originally sketched and partly e\}j<ihted 
lit Oxford, but that while preparing for th'e pr^lis ih 1^4 (it! wli4 
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with the archives of Hagley oppn to might ^ave ascertained 
and should not have left it to such a merely conjejeturaf splutiw 

as purs. ^ . I . .- j 

In the ' Persian I^tteis^" as in all his othox 
is hu| an imitator :-^the idea, the namcj and some of )lh'c df^U^s 
are borrowed from the ' Lettres Persannes * of the ,Pres/jlcnr 
Montesquieu—then in high repute, Johnson^ uhp)^e$se^ 
haps with the idea that they wcie wxitten by an Oxonian, 91 
eighteen, treats them slitrhdngly as too ‘visibly ih^ 
a very young man.' They would not^ it 13 liu<j, th^^ty 4 ye^yi^ 
later, have added much to the fame which Lyttelton'had»^iat^e]^ 
by bis rank than his writings, attained; but thcj^^rc, wo/tfliiulkj^ 
no contemptible pi eduction even for the age of twentyj-f\>ci 
they may still be read with amusement and som^ ^orn^adoq 
as to the manners of the time. Their most seiious faplts to 
modern readers, sa^s Mr. Plullimore, ' arc occasional ipd^Ucacxcs, 
both of thought and expression—wlil<'h, as well as th^^r extreme 
political opinions, was a subject of regiet to Lyttelton px j^‘ter-life.* 
The indelicacy, though probably now less visibly than Was,ip 
the original edition, is still too obvious; but it wps ,tuc sty/^e\of 
that day, and hardly exceeds the freedoms of some papeis the 
‘Spectator/ and falls infinitely shoit of the licence of hi^original 
—the great French magistrate and nwralht, as he is called, i ^tr. 
Philliinore should have told his readers where iLord, Lytte^Um 
had expressed any such contrition ; it is not improbable—fop Uf 
w'os a man of delicate taste, as well as good principle^—but 
du not recollect it. We arc aware that hp says, m nn unc^ted 
letter to Warburton, that he is printing a new cditum.oi tjhe 
‘ Persian Letters,' in which * he hopes that there lyljl b^ ngt^ung 
\thiqU can oe misconstrued into J^ree-thinkmg in the bad sense qf 
the word* (^Warhurtons Rej}tains 9 p. 213)—but thi^ 
warrant Mr. PhilHmore's statement, and indeed wp do not fhihh 
that jhc has,seen the volume we quote. On the point of e^treinc 
politics, also, we must say in Lyttelton's behalf that, Tories as 
we are, we do not see in the political doctrines of the work any¬ 
thing tbal a moderate Whig should in after life seriously, regret. 
Nq doubt, after Lord Cobham's quarrel with Walpole, X^ttelton's 
patriotism began’ to bloom rather too luxuriantly^ but he never¬ 
theless, Expresses on some leading topics a sounder judgment than 
he ai^terwards exerpispd ip his own political life, and it is piquant 
to fipd one ^ho was so soon to be distinguished os one oft the 
most factious parliamentary orators^ reckoning amonsr the evils 
‘ of 
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of our repfesentative system and the dangers to our constitution 
' the abuse of the thing called eloquence/ which he says 

* seduces those 'whom money will not corrupt. It is tlie most perni¬ 
cious of all our reHnements, and the most to be dreaded in a free coun¬ 
try. To speak truth is the privilege of a freeman—to do so roundly 
and plainly is his glory; but the thing called elMuence here is of 
another kind ; it is less the talent of enforcing truth than of imposing 
falsehood. Nor is wisdom a quality necessary in the composition of an 
orator—he may do very well without it provided he has but a happy 
faculty of discoursing smoothly and asseiting boldlj^—and the greater 
the imposition is, the greater the reputation. The orator who can 
only persuade us to act against some of our lesser interests is btU a 
gmhis of tht* second rate^ but he who can compel us by his eloquence 
to violate the most essential is a very able man indeed^ and will cer¬ 
tainly rise very high. It may be the custom in Persia to bestow em¬ 
ployments on such persons as may have particularly qualified themselves 
for them. You put the care of the army and the marine into the hands 
of soldiers and sailors. You make one man Secretary of State because 
he has been bred in foreign courts, and understands the interests of our 
neighbouring princes. To another you intrust tlie revenue, because he 
is skilful in economy—but we are above such vulgar prejudices, such 
qualifications are not uecessary amongst us: to be fit for any or all 
of these posts one must be a good speaker iti ParliumeidJ — Pers. 
Lett* xliii. 

It seems as if be w’as describing, with a prophetic pen, the 
declamatory career of Pitt, and his own future appointment to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer; great office,’ says Johnson, 
‘ which requires qualifications which he soon found himself to 
want,’ ' He could not,’ says a favourable critic, ‘ accomplish the 
most ordinary sum in arithmetic.’ This Mr. Phillimore attempts 
in his usual style to controvert—but with^ as far as wo see, no 
other grounds than that the other view is probably more ‘ sati^ae- 
torjf to the Lyttelton family ' 

Towards the close of his residence at Oxford, in the winter of 
1727, he seems to have produced his blank—^peculiarly blank-^ 
verses on * Blenheim Castle^* towards the due celebration of which 
he invokes the assistance of Minerva—patroness of arms and arts 
—*who, in that double capacity, assisted Marlborough in winning 
the battle and Vanbrugh in building the house—while for the 
description of the park he relies on ‘ Thalia, Sylvan maid! ’ and 
likens the Duke himself to Alexander the Great. Amidst stich 
common-places, one passage, though not original, is at least 
amusing. The old Whig Sibyl, Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
teminds him of the gentle fascinations of Eve in Milton’s Edep : 

‘---^ But not alone 

la the calm shades of honourable ease 


Great 
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Great Mailbro* peaceful dwelt: indulgent hea\cn 
Gave a companion of hia softer hours, 

With whom conversing he forgot M change 
Offorimie and of state; and in her mind 
Found greatness equal to his own, and loved 

in her/ t 

The poem, however, records an historical fact which we do not 
recollect to have seen elsewhere: 

* - - - On Hochsted's plain, 

The theatre of thy glory, once was raised 
A meaner trophy by the imperial hand:— 

Extorted gratitude; which now the rage 
Of malice impotent, beseeming ill 
A regal breast, has levelled with the ground. 

Mean insult 1 This^ with better auspices 
Shall stand on British earth/ 

The Duchess felt, no doubt, and warmly expressed, her appro¬ 
bation of her young panegyrist^ but her capricious gratitut^ did 
not remember him in her Will, as she did the factious activity of 
Pitt by a legacy of 10,000/., and Chesterfield’s by one of 20,000/.! 

Early in 1728 be left Oxford, and proceeded, as was then the 
routine wdth young men of family and fashion, to complete his 
education by the Grand Tour—as a visit to France and Italy, 
sometimes including Germany, used to be called. 

Here commenced a series of letters to his father, published by 
Mr. Ayscough in 1775, and which, says Mr. Phillimore, * arc the 
main source of the writer’s history for the next three years ;* that 
is to say, that he has nothing to tell us of this period but what the 
world has so long known. These are, however, some, points 
which—if the originals of these letters are at Hagley—Mr. Philli- 
more could have explained. 

When the letters were published, some of the persons mentioned 
were only designated by initials, and several allusions and anec¬ 
dotes were left unexplained, out of deference, no doubt, to per¬ 
sonal feelings. But at the end of a century we should have 
thought the explanation of such passages as relate to Lyttelton's 
personal history, one of the first duties of a biographer. For 
instance:— 

* Luneville^ June 8 , 1728. 

^ Dear StR, —I heartily congratulate yoU upon my sister^s marriage, 
and wish you could dispose of all yout children as much to your satis¬ 
faction and their own, Woul^ to God Mr. P— had a fortune equal to 
his brother’s* that he might make a present of it to my pretty little 

M-; but unfortunately they have neither of them any ]X)rtion, but 

an uncommon share of merit, which the world will not dunk them 
much the richer for/— Works^ Letter iv. 


This 
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']PiU iparnage was, suppose, that of Thomas Pitt with 
C^rutian Lyt^tclton, the elJcst of Sit* Thomases dau^ghters. Mr. 
PhilUaipre, in his account of the family, teU^^ us that the other 
daughters—including Mary —died }Qnng. She, however, was not 
so young, it seems, but that Ljttelton wishes sh^night have l>een 
matched with Mr. P—. a per&on of great meriAut small fortune 
—^no doubt, William Pitt. Soon after occurs a more obscuic 
paksag^:— 


‘ What )ou tell me of-amazes me. I shall obey jour advice 

in being cautious how I think any man my friend too soon, since ho 
whoi^e affections I was so sureof\\n.% so injuiiously convinced me of my 
iiiiMake.— IFor/r*, Letter xiv. 


If Mr. Phlllimore had the originals of these letters before 
him, and if, as we suspect, the person here alluded to was one 
wlii> had a considerable influence on Lyttelton’s subsequent life, 
we think he ought to have supplied the name. And again, 
Mr. Phlllimore might ha^e ascertained whether * young Mr. 

W—-, a very good Whig, as well as a pretty gentleman,’ 

but whose * father may forc*e him to change his political senti¬ 
ments on his return/ was. as we think, Mr, Wyndham^OT Horace 
Walpohy who was at Venice at the same time, and whose 
father, though a professed Whig^ had grown in oilice to be some¬ 
thing very hke a Tory. There aie also several lacutne in the 
series, which shouhl have been, if possible, supplied. Wc do 
not imagine that much of either amusement or interest would 
be thereby addeil to the oiiginal collection, which is to read¬ 
ers of our day somewhat deQcient in both; but as wc ha>e the 
corres^ndence, we should bo glad to have it as complete as. 
may be. \ 

Sir Thomas's intention ivns that Lyttelton should make a long 
resklence, for the purpose of acquiring tbe French language 
thoroug^ily, at Luneville, the capital of the little sovereignty ufi 
Lorraine-^selected, no doubt, as a safer and less exjiensive rest-) 
dence thim Paris. But the choice was not a good one. The 
Cdikrt Luneville, according to Lyttelton, was but a bad school 
either for manners or morals. Play^ he found, was not merely^ 
the constant amusement, but the only business of life, f He cpm-, 
jdmns that ^ the spirit of quadrille has possessed the landthat 
there was no admission into society but through that eapensiye 
obanfiel. The only interruption to play was the ducal 
Lyttelton was * unfortunately/ he says, * no more a sportsman 
than a gamester.’ He very soon felt an honest and amiable dis- 
sat^fajption at this mode of life* and at the incOnvenietice Whidi 

his expenses might create at home. 

• 1 . 


• Luneville^ 
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’w 

. ^Lunefille^^ August 18, —. 

‘ Jlear Sir^^ wrote to you last post, aud "have since xcieWbd ^ourp , 
of Ibc 20th CJuljt]. Your complaints pierce my heai^.' *AW, Si?, wliat ' 
pidn must it give me to think that my improvemtot puts jfou td a'l^ 
gree of "inconvenience: and perhaps, aftcX all,'1 nrny^retum and"Xi^ti 
answer your expcctalions. This thought gives ihe’so much uueusiuess>< 
that I Am ready to wish you wouM recail me, andl tbe«liavgov£' 
tiavdling. But ne: the world would judge perversely, 4tul blame you 
for it* I must go on, and you must support me as your son,*— Works^, 
Letter vi- 

* "I 

He took a great dislike to Lunevilic, not merely on account of 
the gambling, and ' the foppish ignorance, apd epntempt^ of a]| 
he bad been taught to value/ which was fashionably>tliere> bui^ 
also for a more personal reason, which he candidly imparts to his 
father:— 

* It is natural to us to hate the sCho'ol in which we take the first Icti- ' 
sons of any art. The awkwardness w'e have shown in such^ beginnings' 
lessens us in the eyes of i>eople there, and the disadvantageous prejudice« 
it has given of ua is never quite to he gut over. Luueville Wds 
school of breeding, and I was there subject to (juelqites bA'ues d*ecolict*ii 
The memory of these mistakes hangs upon tny wlien I ym ^heic,; 
and depresses my spirits. This is the first and stroxtgest reason^ wjiy 1^ 
cannot be happy in liorrafne/—/A., Letter ix. 

Lyttelton tvas, all his life, distrait and awkward; and we 1 

had blundered into some breaches of the manners and etiqui^tq^ 
of a punctilious and jealous little Court. Dr. Johns^m, 
only knew him in later life, when it may bo presumed tltat'hisi 
habits were much improved, insisted that the character ^of the 
respectable Hottentot in Lord Chesterfield’s letters was meant fov > 
Lyttelton. It was certainly meant for Johnson himself„ bqt 
Lyttelton must have been very awkward to have afforded any 
colour for such a mistake. > 

With the rather reluctant consent of his father, who perhaps 
thought that he was too much inilucnced in his distaste for^ 
Luneville by these personal considerations, Lyttelton shifted hist 
quarters to Soissons, where was then holding the celebrated 
gress at which General Stanhope, old Horace Walpqle, and Mr.) 
Poyntss were the British commissioners. Lyttelton happening. 
cidyntally to make Poyntz’s acquaintance, was soon admitl^ to^ 
his society and frieildsbip« became domesticatecl in his house, and 
was; somewhat irregularly, trusted and employed by him in the 
pftSgress of the negotiations.* This was a fortunate alliance for 

^ > Lyttelton. 

. . . ' ' . .—’ ' -- ■" ■ -;r' . . 

♦ Owe of L7ttelttiir9 lettera sW« a secret acMcdote of Philip Y. of Spaiti which we 
do Mot recollect to ha\e read el«ewhere. The difficulties in these nefcollhflorts deals 
chiefly from Spain, and particularly from the Kine*s itubbonmesf and paprm; 

amounting 
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'Lytteltun, At the termination of the Congress he accompanied 
Mr. Poyntz, who was appointed minister at Paris, and was, under 
his auspices^ introduced at once into the most important business 
and the best society. In this way a year was spent, no doubt 
agreeably and profitably. ‘Mr. Poyntz was highly pleased with 
the talents and character of his young friend, which he describes 
with almost parental fondness in two letters to Sir Thomas, 
with whom he was previously unacquainted* These letters were 
printed by Mr. Ayscough; but as Mr. Phillimore has given some 
that had been before published, he ought to have reprinted Mr. 
Poyntz*s in cxienso: they are important to Lyttelton*s history. 
We can find room but for a few short extracts. 

‘ Paris^ January 22, 1*729. 

* Sir,—I have received your two kind letters, in which you are pleased 
very much to overvalue the small civilities it has lain in my power to 
show Mr. Lyttelton. . . . Depend upon it, Sir, from the observation 
of one who would abhor to deceive a fatlier in so tender a point, that he 
retains the same virtuous and studious dispositions which nature and 
your care planted in him, only strengthened and improved by age and 
experience; so that I dare promise you, the bad examples of Paris or 
any other place will never have any other effect upon him but to con¬ 
firm him in the right choice he has made. Under these happy circum¬ 
stances, he can have little occasion for any other advice but that of sut- 
taining the character he has so early got, and of supporting the hopes 
he has raised. . . • He cannot fail of making you and himself 
happy, and of being a great ornament to our country, if, with that re¬ 
fined taste and delicacy of genius, he can but recall his min'd, at a 



Thus early we see Mr. Poyntz hints .at that speculative sxnd 
abstracted turn of mind which was, no doubt, the cause of Lyttel¬ 
ton’s never attaining habits of business, either in ParliamenLo^ 
in office, and of his reputation as a. speaker being for ‘ set 
speeches on grave occasions.* Lyttelton repaid the partiality of 
Mr. Poyntz by some encomiastic verses, written in Paris ; and we 
believe that this once eminent diplomatist and statesman is now 


in fact, to iiismiity, and * not always to he controlled, even by liif.wifc.’ 
His predominant desire was to abdicate, which he had done in 1721, but on the 
deatii of his successor resumed the crown. The same mania had now reiuntetl. 
*lhope,’ aaya Lyttelton, * liia Catholic Majesty will behave himself sk little like a 
Kiiig, since the Queen will have him one in spite of his teeth. About three n)K>ntha 
Mp she caught him going down stairs at midnight, in bis nightgown —to 
HS was so incensed at the surprise and disappointment that he beat her cruelly, and 
wotild liave strangled her bad she not called for help. This attempt of his alarmed 
htf^rr/bly, and put ht)r upon corrjriug him about Spain tp amuse him with seeing 
sight^ ,in order to keen St, Jfdybnw out of his bead.'— Leiftrs, xxii. St. lldefonso had 
thfe s^e of his nrst retreat. ^ 


most 
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most remembered by a few. lines written by Lyttelton on his 
picture. 

From Paris he also wrote a poetical epistle to Dr. Ayscough, 
at,Oxford» and,on pursuing his tour, another to Pope, from Rome, 
in 1730; and he announced his return to England in the same 
year by a similar address to Lord Hervey, 

‘ These epistolury pieces/ says Johnson, ‘have a smooth equability 
which cannot much tire, because they are short, but which seldom 
elevates or surprises. But from this censure ouglu to be excepted his 
“ Advice to Belinda,” which, though for the most part written when he 
was very young^ contains much truth and much prudence, very elegantly 
and vigorously expressed, andshow^ a mind attentive to life, and a power 
of poetry which cultivation might have raised to excellence/— Life. 

Johnson had no great partiality to Lyttelton, but we think 
this critique on the ‘Epistle to Belinda’ too favourable. We 
know not on what authority he says ‘it was for the most part 
written while he was very young It is dated, in Dodsley and 
in his Works, 1731, and was written after his return from abroad, 
in evident imitation (even as to the style of printing) of Young’s 
‘ Universal Passion/ which was then in vogue. 

But though he never (as we shall see) was weaned from, his 
feeble dalliance with the Muses, he was now called to the less 
congenial duties of public life. Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
raised a standard of opposition against his father’s ministry^ and 
about 1733 selected Lyttelton—though only twenty-four, not yet 
in Parliament, and son of a member of the government—as his 
confidential adviser; a choice which proves that his reputation 
must have been already considerable—though how acquired does 
not exactly appear. We suspect that the favourable testimony of 
Poynt^, himself governor to William, Duke of Cumberland, may 
have introduced Lyttelton to the notice and favour of the Prince, 
who ‘ advised with me,* says Lyttelton, ‘ on all his affairs before I 
came into Parliament, for I was his chief favourite.’ We pre¬ 
sume, however, that though his personal merit and Poynt^’s 
recommendation may have contributed to his appointment, the 
prime cause must have been his connexion with Lord Cobham, 
and his Lordship’s concurrence in the opposition politics of the 
Prince- 

In April, 1735, Lyttelton was selected by his brother-in-law, 
Thomas Pitt, to be his colleague for Okehampton—William Pitt 
having been previously returned on the same nomination for Old 
Sarum. Into the same Parliament the two elder Grenvilles, aiul 
into the next the two younger, were elected—all now starting in 
that career of ambition in which they so greatly distinguished 
and advanced themselves, and occasioned, as wc think, by 

their 
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<jlai|gpr J)9fj| jgre^tcr Jos^^e^. tf) Tingl^nd Uiafi any/mnUy,Covnejyv» 

9yPT any cpuntj-y, was, np uoub^ ^rd PobUaip 

9T^i[i:Mll;(,gave the Ipias pl^ppo^Uon to those ‘Tjpy-patripts,’ 
9s (Robert Walpp^e califtl them. JHe had quarrelUd 

Yfjitbj wjini^ter, ostensibly on the .^xpiae Bill, more probably 
other, nfotive, apd, nas diamUsed (as was the ,practice 
^ojp.dpyO front bis V.egurtent^:— 

^ Hoc foiitc deiivatn chulcs 
Iii'patrtatn populumque fluxit,’ 

The various talents^ tempers, ^nd oppurtunities of his young 
fil^nd^ assigned to them di^erent paits in the grcs,t dramas Pitt 
did isplffndfd ,mischief; Lord Temple >v,is intrigue and faction 
Gomhtt^d/^and personified; George Grcmillc was honest and 
qblc, lipt j jna^h andtob$»Unatc; while Lyttelton, of a more scriou:» 
dispqsiitioi:),, moie studious tastes, and a better-governed iniiidy 
was somewhat less ])rone to faction, and less fitted for the prac- 
lipal duties of public life, lie, therefore, who started with the 
greatest distinction of all, soon subsided into a secondary pait, 
and hU sb^i'^ in the afiairsof the time is of little interest except 
ns it may elucidate the conduct and character of his more bnl- 
U^t and prvmincnt associates. 

,j The pleasure that wc might feel in seeing something of the pil- 
volotlifeMf tliis amiable man. Mr. Philliinorc does not afford us. 
The I letters he selects for ]>ublication arc mobtly ])olitieah and 
of sineNilaHy little interest; and they are united by a narrative 
snperfiqialv carjcless, and blundering, as we have already seen, in 
an extraordinary degiree, with the au<litionai defect of making i\o 
attempt to coimbine scattered statements^ to explain obscurities^ 
or^ rgQoncile ap]>arcnt qontradictions, even on points essend^ly 
connoted with, L>ttc}ton's personal history. For instance; Mr^ 
Phinilpote prints the draft of a letter from L}ttcltontothCf Prjncc^ 
in^wUiv^ he returns a bank-note which his Royal tjigbnass (h^d 
furcf^d^upon him (as the salary, we must suppose, of some odlcc), 
insisting on serving him gratuitously^ and urging him to a system 
of strict economy ; * For how/ be asks his Royal Highness, * can 
1 ever advise yuu^ as it is my duty, to economy in other iostauccf, 
when I suffer you to be lavish in this V (p. 51). This letter was 
written, early in 1735; but Mr. Phillimore does npt tell us 
ullice he at that time held under the Prince. We finch f^dec^i^ 
Beatson's * Political Index/ that Lyttelton was at th^ftftim^ 
erfitprif to the Princf; but we see that, two years o^fter (Aygust. 
17'37)» Mr. l^clbam resigned the office pf Secretary, to the .Prince, 
end tbet Lyttelton was appointed to succeed Pflhain; and we 

then 



then find tliftt —-ko (dr fVdlii ^freViriy ^dtdildlis s^rvides—W ^ ait^d 
on the’Prlnfee *t6 thatik niha foij°au‘ffmcnling his 'salslry 250/. a 
yeat.’ We Ihlve ho* doubt that ihe cxpltination'of all ihisis that 
Lytteltoh held the post of private Secretary before the Prmco htut 
a forpial household; that on his Royal Highness" obtaining a 
public establishment, Mr. f’elbam was named to ahd that 6ii 
Pelham’s resignntWn when the Prince quarrelled Outright tvith thd 
King, Lyttelton was appointed to the racaiit office, the salary of 
which, now that it was on the public establishment, he did not 
refuse to accept. This explanation, due to Lyttelton’s cliaracter, 
and necessary to an understanding of bis history, Mr. Phillimore 
ought not to have left to Our vague conjectuie. ^ 

We know not whether the Hagley papeis might not hoVe^Af-* 
forded, or more diligent lescarch clisco\eieil. something lUofe of 
LjUrlton's personal historj than we already know : all wh iCaii sUV 
IS, that Mr, Phillimote has pioduced nothing new, and that* vriutt 
was old and well know'n he has contrived to confuse niid cdiscm^e 
so as to be almost unintelligible. * 

Thrown into opposition by his Cobham connexion, and by the 
popular Spirit of the times, which was tvcaiy ot the long reign of 
Walpole, Ljttelton wAs foi a time foicmost in the ranks of thC 
^oiing patriots. 

‘ For many ye^iS}’ saj s Jolnison, ‘ the name of George Lyttelton 
seen in every account of every dLtiafe in the House of Commons. ^Ile 
opposed tlie standing army—he opposed the Hvcise—lie supported the' 
motion for the removal ot Walpole. His zeal was considered *hy th4 
conrtiCTs as not only violent, but acrimonious and maligiiant.’'^/^c« * 

Here Johnson made a slight mistake, which Mr. Plnlbhiore 
hai^ attempted to correct, mo7(^ sno, by making another; lor ihd 
Excise scheme was brought forwaid in 1733, and Lyttelton *cHd 
not come into Parliament,’ adds Mr. PhilHiUolo, ‘till 1734^ 
ATe have Veen that he did not come into PailiAment till April' 
1735. ftmay^ to Lyttelton’s credit, be Added, as a qualifioatiori 
of Dr, Johnson’s censure of his violence, tliat though eager And 
eloquent to a degree that political ojiponents might thinkiacYimb*' 
nious, he sectns to have Stopped short of any blamable eitre^ 
mities, arid his private advice to the l^rince appears to have bCch 
modrtrafe and judicious beyond what might be c-\pcctecPf¥oiW his 
y^fs and position. * 

Wheh the Prince went into avowed opposition, it is generally 
thVkt Lyttelton gave him what has been considered by som^ 
pArtied h^'tiie faiischievous, and by others as the meritorious adTic^ 
of fiKnlt]^vobring to corrupt, or, ift the favourable view, to conci¬ 
liate^ ai^d inftuAnbe^' public opiniotr'by an oAteAtatious jiatronagd 
of-litfcralur^. There Ckli he hd ddubt'that Lutellbti—himself *on 

author 
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author befote he Was a politician^ and Tull of literary ardour— 
would be favourable to such a system j; bat it jras ho' Uovelty. 
We believe political literature was never mord Valued or better 
paid than about the time Lyttelton came into pubiih life; anti it 
is prdbable that he himself owed something of his early favour to 
his literary reputation. We have always suspected that the degree 
and extent of this patronage had been exaggerated, and we hoped 
that the Hagley Papers might enable Mr. Phillimore to throw 
some light on this curious and not unimportant subject; but we 
have been here, as everywhere else, grievously disappointed. He 
adopts, as usual, the old story in the lump, without discussion 
or discrimination, and gives us absolutely nothing new but his 
own anachronisms and blunders. He introduces this subject by 
recording, under the dale of 1733, as composing the Princess so¬ 
ciety, or, as he phrases it, this Royal company,’— 

‘ most, if not all the distinguished poets and writers of the day, whom 
Walpole was too careless or too proud to cultivate. Swift (who called 
Walpole " Bob, the poet’s foe ”) and Pope prohahly owed their intro¬ 
duction to Bolinghroke and Chesterfield; but the rest taere gathered 
aroimd him hy hyttelf07i^vt\\o never ceased to exert his influence,which 
at a later period was very great, in securing the patronage of Frederic 
for meu of letters. Such, among* otliers, were Thomson^ Malletfj 
Moore^ Aicjiside^ aiul Hammond' —p. 49. 

In this extract almost every word is a mistake, and some of 
them so enormous that, even after what we have seen, we can 
scarcely believe our eyes. 

We will say nothing of minor blunders—but Dean Swift at 
Prince Frederick’s Court! Mr. Phillimore had read that the 
Dean had been at the * Court of the Prince of Wales,’ arid, ^ptoh 
stupendiim,^ docs not know that it was at the Court of George II., 
while heir-apparent. Swift never was in England la^fter 1727. 
Thomson also is represented as introduced by Lyttelton*to ^this 
Royal company’ about 1733, the time of Lyttelton’s first acquaint¬ 
ance with the Prince ; but Ave are told soon after that Thomsons 
pension from the Prince of lOOZ. a-year was not granted till 1738, 
and that it was granted ^lony before Thomson was personally 
known Lyttelton ’ (p. 112)—and this later date is corroborated 
by another statement (285), that they were not acquainted till 
after Thomson had published ' Agamemnon,’ which was in the 
summer of 1738. 

As Xo'^^iflallettj Mr, Phillimore distinctly states (113), that 
Lyttelton introduced him to the place of Under-Secretary, with a 
salary of 200Z,, in J742—nine years after the date iri which we 
see Bizh figuring in the ^ Royal company.* 

But this celebrated patronage—which was, as far as appears, 

confined 
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confined to Thofn&on^i^ peiision and.Mallett’s salary—was 
short lived as it was narrow. Lyttelton quarrelled with the Fritice' 
in 1744; and upon that breach, says Mr. Fhillimore, 

‘Thomson, Wfest, and Mallett were deprived of the pension of 100/. 
a-year, which Lyttelton’s influence with the Prince had procured for 
them, and which w^e taken away when he incurred the displeasure 
of their patron.’—p. 287— 

Thomson being, as far as Mr. Phillimore informs us, the only 
one who had the pension of lOOZ. a-year—Mallett, as we have 
seen, having had a salary of 200/.—-and we do not believe thet 
West had any pension whatsoever. Lord Marchmont says that 
he heard that the Prince had ordered West a pension of lOOZ, as 
compensation for not receiving the office he had promised him of 
governor to the young prince (George 111.) ; but this was in 
October, 1744; and as Frederick’s rupture with Lyttelton, then 
already in progress, was. consummated in December, it is pro¬ 
bable that the pension, even if intended, was never granted. 

As to Hammond ,—also represented by Mr. Phillimore as one 
of those ^gathered round the Prince by Lyttelton’—there is no 
reason to suppose that he had any such obligation to Lyttelton ; 
he seems to have been tlie associate and friend of Lord Chester¬ 
field, and held an office (Equerry) in the Prince’s household as 
soon as there was one,—as early, we believe, as Lyttelton bimself; 
and as to Akensidey the fifth of Lyttelton’s supposed recommen¬ 
dations to the Prince’s company at the period in question—he be¬ 
longed to an altogether different time and class; and never, tliat 
we can trace, had any connexion with the Prince. We doubt 
whether his name had been ever heard of till after Lyttelton's 
rupture with his Royal Highness, and we believe that he never 
received or needed any other private patronage than that of his 
generous frii^d, Mr. Dyson. 

In the midst of these surprising anachronisms, Mr. Phillimore 
—in pursuance of his general rule of rejdfbting and resenting any 
i)pinian that in the slightest degree questions Lyttelton’s absolute 
perfection, and may, therefore, be not ' satisfactory to the Lyt* 
telton family ’—turns round on Dr. Johnson:— 

^ Dr. Johnson, relating Lyttelton’s kindness to Thomson and ;Mallett 
adds, “ Moore courted his (Lyttelton’s) favour by an apologetical poem, 
called * The Trial of Selim,’ for which he was paid with kind words, 
which, as is common, raised great hopes that at last were disappointed/’ 
This sentence contains two misstatements, one direct, one iTh:^sed. It 
implies that Mpore^s acquaintance with Lyttelton was contempqraneous 
with that of Thomson, whereas he appears to have knowu him first in 
1748. It states that Lyttelton never assisted him, whereas ai the 

proper 
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i^pfoperptoee^in |}ie«e ACitoioirs the contfary-wHl he ea^y and clearly 
.a)K>j|i|a..?~pp^H3» 114. ^ ^ , 

fX are here no inisstfttemenai except on the part of 

Mt.'PtiiUiinfllre, who knakes^ on the whole matter^ not two» hut 
' hlany« Iir the firat place, there is not the slig^hfest colour for 
shying' that Johnson thought Lytielton^s acquaintance with Thom- 
'Shil and Moore 'contemporaneous/ On tl^ contrary^ the pa¬ 
ragraph about Moure is posterior to^ and wholly unconnected 
withf the mention of Thomson. 2nd. If, as Mr, Phillimore 
saySk Lytteltotsi^ acquaintance with Moore commenced in 1748, 
hoW^js it that in the passage above cited, under the date of 
17*%> he says, that Lyttelton introduced Thomson, Hammond, 
Moorej &c,j to the Court of the Prince of Wales ? (p; 49)—^the 
fact being, that Lyttelton^s personal quarrel with thc^ Prince 
waa in 1744, and that 'I'hoinson and Hammond were both 
dead prior to Lyttelton's acquaintance with Moore—JVIr*. Phil** 
limore being guilty of exactly the blunder he imputes to Dr. 
JohliiBon. 3rd. Mr. Phillimore says that Johnson states that 
Lyttelton 'never assisted Moore.* Johnson says no such thing; 
but simply that Moore had hopes which were disappointed; 
and Mr, Phillimore then undertakes to show ' easily and clearly 
the contrary ’ of Johnson’s statement—and shows nothing like 
it Lyttelton is represented as having been the 'dispenser of 
' the patronage of the Prince, and subsequently of the Govern¬ 
ment, in places and pensions; and Johnson states that Moore 
disappointed in having got neither, tliough he had in bis 
' Trial of Selim* ^ bid high in flattery for Lyttelton*li patronage. 
The term * disappointed,' Mr. Phillimore conveniently chsgigos into 
fmassisted,' mid then affects to think that he has disproved John- 
sah*s statements by showing that Lyttelton had assu/e#Moore by 
—‘'contributing to his periodical paper of " 37«? World^ A 
silly misrepresentation! ^ 

We have been induced to employ, or, as stme readers may 
think, waste so much space on Mr. PhillimoTe’s sfftiUtoent of 
this case for several reasons—first, because it afibrds'a fair spe¬ 
cimen of the flimsy and unsatisfactory style in which he deals 
\Wiih his subjects; secondly, because, without rating very highly 
what Johnson modestly calls his ' h'tf/e hues US Mallett, 

Thomson, Lyttelton, &c.—we cannot permit a punjr^whipster 
\to attack him with injustice, and with impuni^j bat, thirdly 
ah^chj^y, because the Prince’s atfected patonhag0*of litera- 


. 7*rial thf p 0 r$u$n, ybr hi^k crime$ (publislied 

, 1LT48), IS a rhyniiupd^iVnce of Ly^teltcm ogaiiwt sbma jmrty attacks, 

jn^^tipiiiripally agam^ bis having aeceptcit eWes ander''lfr. ^ 

^ ^ ^ : ture 
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turo 19 a question of-some literary interest whiqh 

Ave should be glad to have more fully anti obcutatcily explained 
than it Ikis yet heen> and we,think it' necjossary to protest.against 
the inconsistencies and errom.wbicli Mr..PbilUmore has jumbled 
together^ without, as far as Vtc jQan see,. ai^y kind of ixmfirmatipn 
or countenance from.the Lytitdilon'lpa^ers^ .His aoco^Ub indeed, 
if we gave creditany ^art A>f it^ would only make'thq, matter 
more obscure than it was already^ . . ;/ .. 

Of this loo'se and incoherent stylo of proceeding we.have a re¬ 
markable instance,'whiclfi^as it relates ta Thoi^pn'a-gr^t poem 
of the ' Seasons/ and to^Avkat he thought his, stil^groater poem of 

* Liberty ’—is worth developing* though it iAvilleost some linte hnd 
trouble to unraA'el Mr. Phillifinuro’s ignuraiW intrioacy,/. ,v 

Of ' Liberty ’ he sayS'— ; j • 

* Dr, Johnson is very angry with Lyttelton for hnvinfg^ «i he aUe^My 
shortened tliis poem after the death of the author;^ Lyttelton "did-so, 
^io do7(bt it Avas in obedience to • wisiies expressed hi/ iJiom^'on ditrwf/ 
his life, Sifchy it will, be seep, was the case with “ llie Sea^O)}^^* r 

P. 1)1, , . ; 

* Jf" — *as/ie alleffcs^'^^ hyttelt^n did soF Why does Philli- 
more tlius throw a <loubt over a notorious fact, Avliidi, i&it were 
uncertain* might be so easily tested by cbiifronting tlie. original 
toxt-of 1735*6, with Lyttelton’s edition published in 1750? Nay, 
if Mr. Philliinore had looked into* the latter bookt—which avc 
shall see by and by that he hever did—be would havq foui;^! Lyt¬ 
telton’s distinct confession of the abbreviation ^ of parts inf 0 
Utree;' bat let us see Dr. Johnson's ‘Aery angry’ statement;4— 

•‘The poem of ‘‘Liberty does hot lidw appear in its original sfatc, 
hut when the author's works were collected after his death, was shortened 
by Sir George Lyttelton, Avitli a liberty, which as it has a, manifest ten¬ 
dency to lessen the couiidence. of, society and to confound the charac ¬ 
ters of authors^ by making one man write by the judgment of another, 
cannot be justified by any supposed propriety of the alteration or kind' 
ness of the friend., I wish to see it exhibited as the author left it.*-" 
jLife of Thomson, 

We think it impossible to haA^'c treated in less ant/ri/ or more 
judicious terms so unjustifiable a proceeding—which—still more 
AA'ondcrful—Lyttelton, it appears, attempted to repeat* on ‘ The 
Fcasons-’ 

‘If he did shorten Liberty,* says Mr. Phillimorc, ‘no doubt 
it Avas in obedience to Thomson’s wishes,’ (p. 111). ^^.^LyUelton, 
in the same adA^ertisement in Avhich he announccs^The abbre¬ 
viation of Liberty from fire parts to three, does not give the 
slightest hint that he had shortened it undir any directiqns from 
Thomson. He says, indeed, that the author was sensible of the 
vot, Lxxviir, NO. CLY. K pocm s 
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poem's being too long^ but for the reduction be alleges no kind 
of warrant--** be makes it on his own responsibility and for his own 
bad reasons! Mr. Phillimore's further assertion that ' such was 
the case with The Seasons’ is really most surprising. At an 
intcival of two hundred pages we arrive at this intended mutila¬ 
tion of The Seasons^ the details of which by no means justify 
Mr. Phillimore’s assertion^ and show him moiepver to have been 
strangely blind to the most obvious facts of the case. Here is his 
account :*— 

* Sometime Thomson’s death, Lyttelton prepared for the press a 
new editton of hts Seasons :—the alterations, additions, and omissions, 
v)hich this edition would have contained^ have never been printed; 
they are written in Lyttelton’s handwriting, on the blank leaves of an 
interleaved copy of the Seasons now in the library at Hagley, to which 
it was presented by the late Lord Spencer, to whom it was a gift; from 

Matthew Montague,* who found it among the books of Mrs, Mon¬ 
taguethe date which it originally bears, MDCC.Lll. is allered by a 
few strokes into MDCC-LVIIL I have not been able to find any satis- 
factory reason why it was never published. In one of the blank sheets 
before the Poem,* Lyttelton has written as follows : 

“ Preface to the Seasons. 

“ In tliis edition, conformably to the intention and will of the 

justly 

author^ which have ^ been thought by good judges too harsh or obscure, 
or not strictly grammatical, have been corrected, some lines transposed, 
and a few others left out.” *—p. 319. 

Our readers will, w c thinks sec in the erasure of the original 
words, * by good judges^ and the substitution of the others, and 
the confusion of the whole sentence^ strong reasons to doubt 
whether any such alteration were really in ' obedience to wishes 
expressed by Thomson.' But we ran carry the case farther. 
After some specimens of Lyttelton's rifacimento of poor Thom¬ 
son, Mr, Philliinore proceeds :— 

^ If this was the edition mentioned in the following letter to Dr. 
Doddridge, March 22, 1750, it must have been existing in manuscript 
at (he tini€j and from some unexplained accident never completed^ 
though the letter announces it as within a few days of publication. 

‘ Dear Sir,—By the Northampton coach of next week, I shall send 
Mrs. Doddridge a new, compleat, and correct edition of Air. Thomson’s 
works made under my care. . . . You will find this edition prefer¬ 

able to any of the former, tliough not free from misprints*^ ’—p. 322. 

In spite of this direct evidence that Lyttelton’s proposed edition 
was alreatly printed on the 22d Alarch, 1750j—and of a letter 

* No doul^t the secotiflv^ord Rokeby. Mr. Philliinore, inaccurate in everything, 
great and Amall, tloea not even copy thi* inscription correctly, for eurely Mr. Montagu 
had s^ielled his own ami his aunt's name rigid. 

from 
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from Voltaire to Lyttelton, dated 17th of May, 1750, acknowledg¬ 
ing a presentation* copy of Thomsons Works, —Mr. Fhillimore, 
having got hold of the MS. corrections, dated in 1752 and 1758, 
does not give himself the trouble of inquiring after an edition 
of 1750, and persists in wondering ^from tohat unexplained 
cause that edition was never completed '—the fact being that the 
edition was compteted, printed, and published, with a preface, 
&c., by Lyttelton, in the said month of May, 1750, in 4 vo¬ 
lumes, 12ino., and republished in 1752 with the remarkable 
statement on the title-page, that it includes all^he author's last 
corrections, additions, and improvements, and in it is specially 
made and avowed the very compression of ‘ Liberty,* censured 
by Johnson, and doubted and defended by Mr. Phillimore; It 
is therefore clear that the alteration of * The Seasons' was an 
afterthought of Lyttelton's, encouraged perhaps by the impunity 
of his attempts on ‘ Liberty,’ and ‘ in obedience to the wishes 
of the author’—-for, had that been the case, it must have appeared, 
as the alterations of ‘ Liberty’ did, in 1750. We suppose that 
it was on a volume of the edition of 1752, which was again re¬ 
printed in 1757, that Lyttelton made in 1758 his emendations. 
So that not 07ic only but tivo or three editions had been pub¬ 
lished, Mr. Phillimore thinking there had been none at all. 
We really doubt whether our literature affords such a complica¬ 
tion of blunder, ignorance, misstatement, and bad taste as 
Mr. Phillimore has contrived to condense into this story. Lyttel¬ 
ton’s own share in the transaction deserves all that Johnson has 
said of such attempts, and we really think that the sitting down 
gravely to improve the ^ Seasons,* which in their original state 
had made their author’s fame, is about the most puerile arrogance 
and absurdity that w'e ever read of, and which, to be sure, it 
was most indecent in any one professing a respect for Lord Lyt¬ 
telton’s memory to drag out of the obscurity to which the culprit 
had consigned it. Lyttelton lived twenty years after the elate 
of this childish project, and had evidently abandoned it, ami 
then comes his admirer Mr. Phillimore raking up this weakness, 
and 'wondering with a foolish face of praise’ why the plotted 
murder was not perpetrated? We will tell him—because Lyttel¬ 
ton, on reconsideration, had more sense than his biograplll^^r. 

But his mistake with r%ard to Lyttelton’s most important 
work—the ' Observations on the Conversion of St PauV —is more 
important. ■’/ 

- ...I- — .... ... I..... -' ■ ■ ■ ■■■»■ - ■ ■ ■ M ,|l| 

* This present is (he occasion of another of Mr. Philti^re's flagrant i'nachr.;]iieirs. 
* Mantf be says, ‘after Tbomsoti^s death, IiytteltonTfeceived the ftllowing lefier 

from Voltaire.' Voltaire's letter is dated I7th luAy, 1750, twenty-^ne montlu only 
after Thomson's death. 
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Johnson had said la his ^ Life of West —- 

* West tvas very often visited by I^yttelton and Pitt, who, when 
they ^ere weary of faction and debates, used at Wickham to find 
hooks and quiet, a decent table, and literary conversation. There is 
at Wickham a walk made by Pitt, and what is of far more importance, 
at’ Wickham Lyttelton received that conviction which produced his 
‘Dissertation on St. Paul,* These two illustrious friends^ had listened 
to the blandishments of infidelity; and when West’s * Observations on 
the Resurrection* were published, it was bought by some who did not 
know his change qf opinion, in expectation of more objections against 
Christianity*'— (^^fe of Gilbert U^est,) 

And in his ' Life of I^yttclton’ Johnson says:— 

‘Lyttelton had in the pride of juvenile confidence, with the help of 
corrupt conversation, entertained doubts of the truth of Christianity,* 

It would seem, from Nichols’s Anecdotes (voL iL p. 708)—the 
most curious and authentic repertory of literary facts that exists 
in our own or any language—that Johnson’s statement slightly ex¬ 
ceeds his authority: it is there told that certain remarks of Mr, 
Jones, of Welwyn, who was intimate with West, \verc communi¬ 
cated to Johnson, and formed the foundation of the statement 
which we have been quoting. ‘ I have heard/ says Jones, 

‘ Air. West say that in bis younger days lie hud gone over into the 
quarters of infidelity. His uncle, Lord Cobham, did all in his power 
to instil Such principles into his mind and that of his cousin Lyttelton; 
but the latter, he said, happily stood his ground, and niride little or no 
•progress in those perverse principles. When Mr. West’s treatise on 
the Resurrection was first advertised, Tniinbers who had conceived an 
opinion of his being a staunch unbeliever sent for it * 

‘This,’ says Mr. Nichols, ‘Johnson saw in MS., and availed 
himself of:’ but he had also before him Lvttolton’s own ‘enn- 
fession,* as ho calls it, on his death-bc<l. 

“ When I first set out in the world,’* said Lyttelton, “ I had friends 
who endeavoured to sliake my belief in the Cliristian religion. 1 saw 
difficulties which staggered me I but ikeptmy mind open to conviction. 
The evidences and doctrines of Ciirisftianity studied with attention made 
me a most firm and persuaded believer of the Christian religion. I have 
made it the rule of my life, and it is the ground of roy future hope.*’— 
Gent, ASw/.j vol. xliii. p- 604. 


^ The epithet * illustrious * lias been uiiderstoocl to designate Mr. Pitt as flie friend 
who ]KtrtooK of Lyttelton’s supposed infidelity; but we believe that /firs/, whom Johnson, 
no doubt, coiliidered illustrionM for the jnety of his later life, was meant. But injustice 
to Mr. Pitt, since his name happens to be. ambiguously intioduced in such a question, 
we wRl remind cnir readers^at in the * illustrious* statesman's letfei's to his nephew he 
VMWUS bim against ‘ Bulingl^oke cif impiotta mexnoi'y * (CAa/. Cw*,, 1, 122), and directly 
iniTJraitei on him, in admirable language, the great duties, blessings, and comfotfs of 
leligton (/&., i. 73). 


It 
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It A\as, no cloabt^ tills confession (wlilcli Johnson appeujcd, in ex- 
tcnso, to the Life» and which we also shall copy presently), that 
decided Johnson’s judgment; but it hardly, we think, warrants 
the whole extent of liis conclusion:—Lyttelton seems to have been 
‘ staygeredj not overthrown—tempted, but not overcome, 

Mr. Philliinore’s mistake in this matter is more serious. - He 
says— 

‘ There is good reason to believe that the sweet influence of his pious 
and amiable wife completed, during her life, the good work begun by 
his friend. Undoubtedly grief for her death conspired with the influ¬ 
ence of West, and with habits of deep thinking, to fdnstate him in the 
belief of the doctrines of Christianity, which found uo obstacle to their 
adniission in hardness of heart or profligacy of life.’—p, 297. 

‘ Undoubtedly^ grief for her dejith had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the supposed conversion, as Mr, Phillimore must have seen if 
he had read even his oion pages. Mrs. Lyttelton died in January, 
1747, and the ‘ Observations’ were noi jmhlished till two or three 
months later-—Mr. Phillimore therefore sagaciously jumps at 
the conclusion that they were written in that melancholy interval 
—overlooking Lyttelton’s own direct assertion to the contrary. 
In sending the ‘Observations’ to Thomson he writes (21st of 
May, 1747) 

‘ I writt it in Kew Lane last ycar^ and I wriit it with a particular 
view to your satisfaction. You liave therefore a double right to it; and 
I wish to God it may appear to you as convincing as it does to me, and 
biJiig you to add the faith to the heart of a Christian-’—p. 307-* 

Air, Pliilliniore’s mistake derogates from the merit both of Lyt¬ 
telton and of his valuable work by representing it as a kind of 
penance—an impulse under the pressure of affliction—instead of 
having the nobler character that Dr. Johnson gives it. His in¬ 
tercourse with West, says Johnson, persuaded him that 

* it was no longer fit to doubt or believe by chance, and he applied him* 
self seriously to the great question. His studies, being honest, ended in 
conviction. He found that religion was true; and what he had learned 
he endeavoured to teach by ** Observations on the Conversion of St. 
Paul,” a treatise*—(adds his by no means partial biographer, with honest 
energy of expression,)—* to which inlideHty has never been able to fabri* 
Ciitc a specious answer,’— Johnsoii^s * Life^ 

We have been led to consider the Essay on St, Paul out of its 
chronological order*—we now return to Lyttelton’s life. 

It was on the 29th of April, 1736, on an address of| congratu- 


^ We Hiid m the ‘ Gentleman's Magazine' for April^74I, a notice of tbeputlica* 
tion of ^ Am on ik$ Conversion of St. Pant^ b*f S, KSrktef, Pr. If/ We have a 
curiosity to comi)ace it witlt Lyiteltou*s work, but we have not been able to find any 
trace of tlie work nor of the tmine of Karkeet^ 

lation 
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lation to George IL on the marriage of the* Prince of Wales— 
moved by the opposition—that Pitt and Lyttelton first spoke. 
The speeches appear to Mr. Philliinore poor and commonplace. 
No wonder. He takes them in the literal meaning of a very 
imperfect report, in which they certainly appear, as \vc said in 
our review of Lord Chatham, * turgid and jejune;’ but Mr. 
Philliinore has not discovered—what we remarked—that, under 
this dull surface, there seems to have <lurked a strain of bitter 
irony and sarcasm against the king,’ which was probably the first 
cause of Geoige II/s lasting antipathy to Pitt; and * there is 
no doubt that the result of this debate—the warm eulogies on the 
Prince, and the cold if not invidious compliments to the King— 
widened the breach, and eventually threw them info open hostility * 
(Qttarf. Rev.y vol. Ixvi. p. 194). Nor does Mr. Philliinore appear 
to know that it was this very speech which, within a few days, 
procured for Pitt the honour of being dismissed from his cor- 
netcy, and the remarkable poetical compliment of Lyttelton (lA.) 
—to which his biographer does not even allude. 

But though Lyttelton espoused in public the factious designs 
with which Bolingbroke, Cliesterficld, and Pulteney inspired 
the Prince, he seems, at one period at least, to have given him 
more sober advice in private; and in October, 1735, he endea¬ 
voured by a sensible letter to dissuade him from pressing for an 
increased allowance from the Civil List—for which, however, two 
years after,^ Lyttelton became a strenuous advocate in Parliament. 

He was now—by the Prince’s confidence and a joint zeal in 
opposition politics—brought into close intimacy with Lord Ches¬ 
terfield ; and ten or a dozen letters of his between October, 
1737, and June, 1741, will be probably thought the most valuable 
of Mr. Phillimore’s extracts from the archives of Hagley,* 
These letters contain Chesterfield’s advice for the conduct of 
the Prince and his party in their conjoint hostility^io Walpole. 
Our liiniis do not allow us to make extracts; but there are 
three or four points worthy of notice—the first, we are sorry to 
say, is the worst trait that we have yet found substantiated against 
Lord Chesterfield. In the Queen’s last illness. Chesterfield ad¬ 
vises the Prince very properly—* that he cannot take too many or 


*** introduces them, however, witli tome oliservations on Lord Chesterfield, ntarked 
by his uuc<»nquersble ha.bit of blundering. * HU character,’ says this classical critic, 
* was the reverse of tltat ascribed by Sallust to Cato, Fidtri quam esse bonus ’ 

Mr, )?hillimore's loose phrase and punctuation leave it doubtful whether he gives 
dies# Latin words as a quotation from Sallust, or as his own reversal of Sallust's words, 
vki. quam vuferi bon^ maM>at but any how, Mr. Philiimore contrives to 

convoy a totally absurd opinion as to Cbesteriield, wlio put on no affectation of 
virtue, artd of whom it might more truly be said that Ite wskS intrinsically better than 
he api>eared. 
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too respectful ineusures towards the Queen, if alive, and towards 
the King, if she be dead,* (p. 6); but he shows that this good 
advice came from a hypocritical and unworthy motive, when he 
adds his hope that the alternative may be that the Queen is dead, 
which he says must very much distress Sir Robert, who can never 
expect, after her death, to govern the King as he did through her, 
(p. 89.) This ' is sufficiently offensive, and Mr. Philliinorc 
need not have exaggerated it into an ' anxious desire^ (p. 93).* 

Chesterfield, well as he knew the Court, was mistaken in 
his prognostication of Walpole's downfall from the death of the 
Queen; but he gives two or three traits of the great leader of the 
opposition, Pulteney, which seem to presage the indecision and 
want of energy which he showed at the subsequent crisis of Wal¬ 
pole’s overthrow. As that crisis approaches. Chesterfield grows 
still more doubtful about Pulteney, and seems inclined to dis¬ 
parage both his principles and talents. ^ He was then,* writes 
Chesterfield long subsequently in his Characters^ * in the greatest 
jioint of view that I ever saw any subject in!’ but he had not 
firmness to avail himself of the great occasion, * and shrunk into 
insignificance and an earldom.* We must, however, add, in j ustice 
to Pulteney, that he and Chesterfield, though acting in the same 
party, had a reciprocal dislike; and we think a closer investiga¬ 
tion of the case would lead to a conclusion that Pultcney’s proceed¬ 
ings were not liable to the censure so generally lavished^qn them. 

Horace Walpole says, in a letter to Mann, 7th,. January, 
1742—* Lord Hervey lives shut up with my Ijord Chesterfield 
and Mr. Pulteney—a triumvirate who hate one another more 
than any one they would proscribe.* This, as Lord Hervey 
was in January, 1742, Privy Seal and in Sir Robert’s Cabinet, 
seemed an improbable treachery; and Coxe and other writers 
seem satisfied of his fidelity to Walpole; but these letters leave 
no doubt i>f‘4he contrary fact. Just on the eve of the great 
struggle—October, 1741—Chesterfield writes to Lyttelton that 
lie has come from the south of France to Paris ^ to be within 
call of either you or my Lord Privy SeaV (p. 191). Hervey, 
however {nec est lex mquior w/Za), lost his place in the ministerial 
revolution which he bad thus intrigued to bring about. 

But it seems the treachery was not confined to the ministerialists. 
Mr. Phillimore’s veneration for Lyttelton is somewhat shocked by 
an anecdote which, as he cannot altogether suppress, he endeavours 
to discredit. 


We sre tempted to give another specimen of Mr. Pkillimore’s taste an<] elegance 
of exprewioti which oeeuis hereabouts. He rebukes BoliugWoke for scoffing at the 
Queen's patronage of Hishop Butin—'wko, he says, * had more philo^opliy in hin link 
than the scoffer had in his whote bods* ’ (p* til*) 

‘ I must 
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* I must not forget to mention in tliis place, that the author of the 
Uiwnymons memoir to which I have alluded, charges Lyttelton with 
having about -this time sought, llirough young Selwyn, to olTcr terms 
to Sir R. Walpole, by which that minister was to hove a secure re¬ 
treat,^ and by which it must be presumed (for it is not directly stated) 
2 )laccs were to be procured for Lyttelton and his party; and this author 
adds, that he undertook, being wholly unauthorised to do so, to answer 
for the consent of the Ihince of Wales. I do not believe this tale, 
for many reasons, among which arc, that not the faintest trace of any 
such act of dishonesty is to be found in the Hagley MSS-—that Glover 
(who thirsted for Walpole’s blood) was evidently animated by the most 
rancorous hatred against Lyttelton and others of his party—and that, 
according to Glover’s own statement, the report came, after a consi¬ 
derable lapse of time, from a piqued, prejudiced, weak person—the 
Piince of Wales himself. • . . • The story rests avowedly upon the 
authority of Glover’s Journal.’—pp. 201, 202. 

We must examine this a little, with regard both to Lyttedtou 
and to Mr. PhilUinore. Wc must first observe Mr. Philliinorc's 
little attempt to discredit the story by talking of an anonymoae 
memoir: when it is no otherwise anonymous than that the editor 
of the Memoir did not put tlie author’s name on the title-])age— 
and Mr. Phillimorc, a few lines lower down, admits twice over 
that that author was Lyttelton’s own friend Glover, Put ho says 
the story rests on the sole authority of Glover. As it was a state¬ 
ment of the Prince of Wales in confidence to Glover, we have 
it undoubtedly on Glover’s sole authority. Put there is nob we 
presume, any reason to doubt his veracity; and as to the Prince Sy 
Glover relates that the story was afterwards separately confirmed 
to him by Lyttelton’s brother. Sir Richard, and his brotherdn-law, 
Dr. Ayscough, who were present at the meeting. Mr. Pliilli- 
morc further alleges, as one out of 'many reasons,’ but the only 
one produced, that not the faintest trace of such dishonesty is to be 
found in the Hagley MSS. It would be a greater wpmler if there 
were. I’he Hagley MSS. contain, as far as Mr. Phillimore lias 
revealed them, little or nothing of the details, private or jwliticjil, 
of Lyttelton’s life: and it is not likely they should, of such an 
affair as this ? But we have no doubt of the fact, and can imagine 
such a treaty without any disgrace to Lyttelton—W'ilh ns little, 
certainly, as from bis junction with Pelham and the rest of the 
Walpolians in 1744, only two years later, and with the Duke of 
Newcastle in 1755. The exclusion of Lyttelton and his parly 
from the administration formed on Sir Robert’s fall renders still 
more credible the already very probable anecdote related by Qluver. 
But however that may jliave been, Pitt, Lyttelton, Chesterfield, &c., 
who had made themselves obnoxious by their violence against the 
King’s Hanoverian attachments, were not included in the official 

arrangements, 
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arrangements, an<l continued to form round the Priticc of Wales 
ix powerful opposition. " 

Following, says he, the order of the Hagley MSS., Mr, Philli- 
more tells us, with grave absurdity, that about the close of 1741 
Lyttelton became 

* acquainted with Warburton, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, then in 
the zenith of his power —vol. i. p. 1(30. 

We know not what may appear in the Hagley MSS-; but wc 
know that, as early as 1738, Warburton was one of the Prince's 
chaplains, and we should have dated at least as early as that his 
acquaintance with the we have at all events 

in Warbiirton's Remains (p, 196) clear evidence that Lyttelton 
not only possessed the acquaintance, but, as he thought, the 

* affection ' also of Warburton as early as June, 1740 : but passing 
over this, what IMr. Phillimore can mean by sa}ing that a.country 
clergyman with a very small living, and only then opening his 
splendid literary and clerical career, ‘ was at the zenith of his 
power,' wc donut at all understand. We find Lyttelton, in 1741, 
expressing a hope that Warburton may be ‘ called out of his 
retreat and placed in the station his merits deserve’ {IVarhnr* 
tons Remains, p. 204). In the next page, wl^en he has to 
quote some ])raise of Lyttelton by Warburton, he complaisanlly 
adds—that ' Warburton was no flatterer.’ Now every one, ex¬ 
cept Mi\ Phillimore, knows that Warburton, though course 
and even brutal to his opponents, was profuse of adulation where 
he expected any favour: his elaborate flatteries of Pope and Allen 
arc notorious; and those of Lyttelton himself, in these very 
volumes, sufficiently contradict Mr. Phillimore’s unlucky eulogy 
—the m(»st unlucky he could have made, unless he had said that 
he was modest* 

There are half-a-dozen letters from Bolingbroke, but being 
written late in life (the first is of 1740), and not affording any in¬ 
sight into the mysteries of his busier days, they are now of little 
interest. The only new fact they reveal is that Bolijigbroke's 
idea of a Patriot King was, says Lyttelton, 

‘ originally writ in the form of a letter we, I being then in the Prince’s 
service. I have it in manuscript as it was writ, and in rny Lord’s 
own hand.’—p. 427. 

In 1748 Bolingbroke being about to publish this work in its 
original shape df an address to Lyttelton—the latter, now a Lord 
of the treasury — 

‘ and in the most intimate connexion of friendship with many of the 
best and nearest friends of the late Lord Orford^ and having received 
obligations from some of hia family, who would be extremely offended 

at 
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at a work which ao extremely reflects on his memory being now pub¬ 
lished and addressed to me,’—p. 428— * 

req^uests Bolingbroke to spare hiin the painful honour of this 
(leuication^ and even suggests the postponement of the publication 
to a more proper time. Bolingbroke in reply consents to omit 
all mention of Lyttelton; but^ on the second pointy says that be 
is forced to publish immediately an authentic and corrected 
edition, to prevent an imperfect one with which he is threatened. 

His letter of condolence to Lyttelton on the death of his wife 
is remarkable for its propriety and elegance: 

* Hattersea^ Jan* 24, 1*746-7. 

^ Dear Sir,—I could not resolve to write to you sooner, and I cannot 
defer doing it any longer. You sustain a loss which the best souls 
must feel most. They who were most sensible of the blessing, may be, 
and must he, the most sensible of the privation; and their affliction 
cannot fail to bear, in the midst of a just Resignation, a just proportion 
to their gratitude. I am not presumpUioua enough to think I can give 
you Comfort: all I mean by these lines is to assure you that I mingle 
my tears with yours, and that I feel while I am writing, all that a tender 
respect for the memory of the dead and a tender friendship for the 
living can pour into the heart of a mau who loves and honours you, 
and who is, dear Sir, your most faithful and most humble servant, 

‘ H. St. J. BotlNGBHOKE.’ 

This is a letter which, whatever were the writer’s secret senti¬ 
ments, might be read by iiis Christian friend,, not only without 
ofience, but with edification and comfort. Of the same colour is 
the following extract of another letter—showing Bqlingbroke’s 
own state of mind at the prospect of death. It ^is dated in 
August, 1747^ when it seems that he was already beginning to 
suffer under the cruel disease (cancer of the face) of which be 
died four years later. He is going to Bath, he says, with hopes 
of some alleviation of bis pains: 

* If 1 am disappointed in this confidence, I must submit necessarily, 
and I will endeavour to submit cheerfully. All the dispensations of 
Providence, whether general or particular, are imposed by infinite power, 
and directed by infinite wisdom. Resignation is as reasonable as neces¬ 
sary. If I am not disappointed, if physical evils can be removed or 
softened, I may hope to slide smoothly into my grave, forgetting or 
forgiving, and sure to be soon forgotten. The whole stock of moral 
evil which severity of government, inveteracy of party resentments, neg¬ 
ligence or treachery of relations and friends, could bring upon me, seems 
to be at last exhausted. In this temper of mind, I wait for my own 
dissolution, and wish I did not foresee another*^ —p. 294. 

The other was his wife*s—who dietl a year before him. 

Mr. Pliilliraure produces three letters of Voltaire’s, and one of 
Lyttcltorfs to him,—Voltaire^s first letter, w'hicdi is really in very 

tolerable 
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tolerable EngUshj Mr. Pbillimore foolish))' disfigures by attempt¬ 
ing to exhibit in the typography the accidents of the hand¬ 
writing:— 

* j ^as acquainted with the Author when j stayed in England/ &c. 

Voltaire’s second letter—a complaint of Lyttelton’s having in the 
Dialogues of the Dead called him an exile —and Lyttelton’s 
answer^ were already printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine^ vol. 
xxxi. p. 54. Why Mr. Pbillimore did not also reprint Voltaire’s 
reply (to be found in the same Magazine^ vol. xxxii. p. 193) we 
do not understand—it would be no reason to say he did not find 
it at Haglcy; there can be no doubt of its authenticity^ and as 
the first is reprinted^ so should the other^ to complete the series. 

The third letter, which is only a note soliciting a subscription 
to the edition of Corneille for the benefit of his grand-niece, Mr. 
Pbillimore calls unintelligible^ It is certainly not altogether English, 
but only unintelligible^ because, when Voltaire says that he will 
‘ resseid this favour more than the former offence/ Mr- Pbillimore 
imagines that he means reeenU whereas it is an obvious slip of the 
j>cn into his native idiom—in which ressentir means to feeh 

In 1742 Lyttelton married Miss Lucy Fortescue—-the suiter 
oS Lord Clinton—of whom it may be said that she is re- 
memered, after a lapse of a century, by a poem which is 
itself forgotten. She died in child-birth, of her third child, in 
1747; and ‘Lyttelton/ said Johnson, in the first edition.of his 
Life, * solaced himsey'" by writing a long poem to her memory. 
We agree with Mr. Pbillimore that this awkward phrase was 
probably meant as a sneer, which Johnson afterwards softened 
into ‘ solaced kis grief i but in spite of all the scanty approbation 
which Mr. Phillimore has picked up here and there on fragments 
of this celebrated Monody, we cannot persuade ourselves that it 
exhibited either much felicity of composition or much depth 
of grief. Not that wc question his sorrrow for his amiable young 
wife: it no doubt existed in his heart, but it did not flow through 
his pen; and the monody is on the whole in an exaggerated tone 
of devotion to her memory, which his early and unfortunate re¬ 
marriage with Miss Rich renders almost ludicrous. Even in 
an ordinary case, a re-marriagc after so short an interval os a 
couple of years docs seem to derogate a little from the tender¬ 
ness and delicacy of a sincere grief—but he who calls in the 
public, with such peculiar solemnity, to be witnesses and ad¬ 
mirers of his excess of sorrow, engages himself, under pain of 
ridicule, to a longer and more ascetic mourning. Mr. Fhilli- 
more quotes as praise, Campbell’s opinion that ‘ the kids and 
fawns of the inoia^ody do not quite extinguish all appearance 

of 
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of sincere feelings,’ Slender praise!—but worse than the 'kids 
and fawns * are, to our taste, Petrarch and Laura, and par¬ 
ticularly that almost comic comparison, spread through two long 
stanzas, of the inferiority of Petrarch’s loss, because, first, j^hesc 
Italian lovers bad not been, as Mr. and Mrs. Lyttelton fortunately 
were, united in holy ivedlock; and secondly, their ' mutual 
flames * had not been ' crow ned with such dear pledges ’ as the 
connubial felicity of Hagley—Laura’s eleven children having 
all been, no doubt, the legitimate offspring of her jealous 
husband, M. de Sade ! This is bad enough; but there is an ex¬ 
pression in one of his letters that strengthens our suspicion 
that his grief was more ostentatious than delicate. Dr, Dod¬ 
dridge (to and from whom this collection contains eighteen or 
twenty prosy letters) had addressed to Lyttelton some awkward 
and blundering effusions of condolence, in which the good man 
mentions, as constituting a kind of companionship in allliclion, 
that his own wife, ' dear Mrs. Doddridge,’ though ' looking 

' had been lately alarmed by the appearance of small-pox 
in Northamptonin return to which twaddle Lyttelton assures 
the Rev, Doctor that" he partakes his uneasiness for his— 
Doddridge’s—' Lucy ! *—' jour Lvey ! ’ Could the grief be pro¬ 
found that so trivialized—so prostituted, we may almost say, a 
beloved name? We dare say Mrs. Doddridge (whose Christian 
name happened to be Merejj) was an excellent person, but that a 
man of taste and feeling, who it seems had never seen her, should 
have called her— a projios of an alarm about the small-pox in 
Northampton—by the hallowed name of his own 'late espoused 
saint,’ so fondly beloved, so suddenly and so recently'lost—seems 
to us stranger than even the comparison to Lanra, 

We have neither space nor lime to throw away in following 
the miscellaneous, and for the most part wortliless, corre¬ 
spondence, which Mr. Phillimore has not selected, but swept 
together from the archives of Hagley—with, as it seems to us, no 
other care than to sAvell out his volume with the greatest bulk 
that could be obtained, without giving us any thing that by possi¬ 
bility might not be ' satisfactory to the Lyttelton family^ Nothing 
of Lyttelton’s interior life, either private or political, that has not 
been long before the public, is opened to us. The marriage with 
Miss Hicli is left as Johnson in two words told it, that it was an 
'unsuccessful experiment’—scarcely an allusion is made to his 
son, whose early youth was of such happy promise, but who 
subsequently broke his father’s heart by a series of profligacy, 
amounting, in the opinion of those w ho knew him, to insanity. 
Nothing of these—the two main influences of Lyttelton’s mature 
life—is to be gathered from these volumea-r-a reserve which 

might 
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inig:bt have been excusable if the son had left any descendants, 
and if so much of this story had not been already told in 
Nichols's Anecdotes^ and in the publication called his own 
^ LeUers.^^ It was something elucidatory of the life of Lord 
Lyttelton that we hoped for, and not the vapid pufferies of 
Moore, and the clumsy prosing of Doddridge, with which Mr, 
Phillimore has encumbered his pages. 

We must now pursue that life by the very slender thread that 
Mr. Phillimore has spun out from former publications. 

In 1744 the Cobhamites took office under Henry Pelham, 
and Lyttelton, who had an important part in the negotiation, ac¬ 
cepted a scat at the Treasury Board, and was immediately dis¬ 
missed from the service of the Prince. Mr. Phllliinorc, who can 
tell us nothing of the circumstances—lays all the blame of this 
rupture on the Prince, and takes the very unlucky opportunity 
of contrasting Lyttelton’s zeal and honesty Avith the cojyriees of 
H. R. H. Now with much general respect for Lyttelton, and 
but little for the Prince, we must confess that Lyttelton’s abandon¬ 
ment, not only of his Royal patron, but of all the opinions, pledges, 
and professions of his previous parliamentary life for a place 
in the Treasury, seems to us what even politicians call pro¬ 
fligate, and well deserving the resentment of tlu; poor Prince who 
had been so long employed as a tool, and was now abandoned 
as a dupe. His sudden death in 1751 —novas insicHas Knachinans 
—closed that scene of faction only to open another more mis¬ 
chievous. 

Our view of the conduct of the Cobhamitc party from this 
coalition down to 1751, when Pitt, weary of waiting at the door 
of the Cabinet, from which George II. seemed determined to 
exclude him, went into avowed, as be bad for some time been 
in covert, opposition, we have already given in our article on 
Lord Chatham. Lyttelton’s share in the events of the time con¬ 
sisted in occasional speeches in Parliament, which Horace Walpole, 
though by no means partial to him, admits, in his Correspond¬ 
ence, to have been fine of their kind, and of a fine kiniJ—grave, 
dignified, arid impressive.f 

On 

* These letters were certainly fabricated by Mr. Cooml>e: but while be con¬ 
fessed that they were not genuine. Coombe used to add that t)iey were fouudrd 
on and incorporated many aupcdotes and communications whicii he Imd had from 
tlie younger Lord Lyttelton, with whom Coombe, who hinisplf led a very dissipated 
life, was intimate. 

f Walpole's elaborate caricature of Lyttelton occurs in bis Mcmoires of Geiwge If., 
under Our readers may like to see it:—Absurdity was predominant in Lyttel¬ 

ton's composition t it entered equally into bis politics, his ajwlogics, bis public pre¬ 
tences, bis private conversations. Witb the figure of a spectre and the gesticulations 
of a puppet, he talked lieroics through his nose, ni«ido declamation? atavbit, and 

played 
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On the death of Mr« Pelhain^ early in 1754, Lyltelton, mainly 
ns a propitiation to Pitt, vvas advanced to a Privy Counsellor’s 
office— of the Household —but very soon after, in the new 
arrangement consequent on the resignation of Pilt, the Gron- 
villes, and Mr. Legge, he succeeded the latter as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to the great indignation of his former friends, 
who accused him of that greatest of political offences—treachery 
to his party—and treated him in consequence with alternate con¬ 
tempt and animosity. As this matter is of some importance to 
Lyttelton's character, and is one of the few on which this volume 
affords any information, we quote part of a paper which Lyttelton 
appears to have drawn up in his own defence:— 

• Pitt’s opposition at first was the effect of a jealousy, that the Duke 
of Newcastle’s inclination was to make Mr. Mur;ray Secretary of State 

instead of him, which I knew to be false at that time. 

Lord Hardwicke most ardently desired the advancement of Pitt, as soon 
as the obstacles in the closet could be removed; but that was really a 
work of much more difficulty than Pitt's impatience would believe— 

. Mr. Pitt’s popularity not being yet acquired. Whereas, Lord Hard¬ 
wicke made no doubt, that if Pitt would have been quiet and friendly 
to the Government, the King would have been persuaded to give him 
the seals before the end of the year. It was quite impossible for me, 
as a man of honour and integrity, to join in an opposition which, at the 
beginning of it in the year 1754, and through the ensuing Bession of 
1755, had not even the pretence of any public cause, but was purely 
personal against the Duke of Newcastle : — to w bom, at the desire of Mr. 
Pitt himself, I had given a pledge of my friendship, by receiving from 
him the honourable office of Cofferer a little before—and to whose 
brother, Mr. H. Pelham, I had greater obligations than to any other 
friend ; he having, without any application to him from me, or in my 
behalf, refused to give the office of Treasurer of the Navy to Mr. Legge 
on Mr Doddington’s resignation, till after I had declined the offer of it 
from him, and having also, but just before his death, most strongly 
recommended me to the King for a peerage. Nor did I ever give the 
least hope, in any conversation with Mr. Pitt or his fridtids, after I was 
made Cofferer, that I 4*ouId come into any measures to subvert the 
administration of thqDuUe of Newcastle, but, on the contrary, protested 
very warmly against it, as no less inconsistent with my political system 
than with my obligations and engagements/—pp. 478, 479. 

There is a misrepresentation in this passage i^hich we have 
indicated by italics, and which it is essential to correct. The 


played at cards with scraps of history or sciitenoes of Pindar. He had set out on a poeti¬ 
cal love plap, though with poihiog of a lover but abseuce of mind, and nothing of a poi^t 
but abserice of menriing : yet l>e was far from wanting {wrts; spoke well when lie nad 
studied his spee^ies*, and loved to reward and promote merit in others.’ 
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motive of opposition was indeed a purely per&mal oney but not 
against the Duke of Newtastle. It was the King's personal objec¬ 
tion against Pitt which Newcastle^had in vain tried to overcome; 
and then> in resentment of the Duke’s weakness or insincerity in 
this point, Pitt turned his battery against him. With this clue, 
let us examine the questio 9 . There are no letters of Pitt to 
George Lyttelton found earlier than 1750» and of that year there . 
is but one# There are half a dozen in the Spring of ,1754, in a 
free and friendly tone, employing Lyttelton as his mediator with 
the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke in the pending 
negotiation. One letter, of the 24th March, 1754, Pitt encloses 
to Lyttleton, open for his perusal and that of the Grenvilles, to 
be afterwards scaled and sent to Newcastle, This letter contams 
Mr. Pitt's statement of his own case. Of this letter the editor of 
the ‘Chatham C^S^i^spondence’ regretted that no copy had been 
fojind —which was then true; and Mr, Pliillimore repeats the 
assertion—which is now false: for toe had the good fortune to re¬ 
cover a copy of that letter from the Hardwicke Papers, and we 
printed {fluart. Rev. clxvi. p. 216) extracts of it* and of a^letter of 
•Lyttelton’s, and some other papers, elucidating the whole trans¬ 
action, Mr, Phillimore does not, it seems, read the Quarterly Review 
—not even when it treats on a subject that he is writing about. 
We hope he may live in the same happy ignorance of this article. 
We should he sorry to give him pain, and shall be better-pleased 
if, without doing so, we shall have demolished his book and 
annihilated his authority.* 

But Lyttelton being thus intrusted with Pitt’s interests—his 
relative, his friend, and his agent—and knowing that the difficulty 
he was contending with was the King's personal objection to admit 
Pitt to the cabin^t-^fecUng, as he must have done, the unreason¬ 
ableness, the ipjdsticc of such a proscription—ought he, v^heil 
all the rest of the party found that there was no otiier alter¬ 
native or chance of ever carrying their object but by a genial 
resignation —«fught hOy the chief actor ii^^^tlie affair, tcfTWve 
defeated the common object by not only separating hiiniiVlf from 
his friends, but by actually filling up an important office which 
they, as part of their general scheme, had vacated ? We confess 
we think that this conduct tvas doubly, trebly unjustifiable bn 
the part of S^ttelton: first, because the office of Cofferer^ 
which he alleges as his tie of gratitude to the Duke of Newcastle, 
was given to him expressly, as he himself admits in his defence 

It it, we pretamSI^^firom the same cause that Mr. Phillimore does not allude to 
the poetical * Kpistle to Mr, Pitt,* on his appointment of Vice-Treasurer of Ireland in 
1746, which we rescued in the same article fiom the anonymous ^c\uify of the 
FtHtndiwg Hotpitnl for 

just 
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ju«t cite<l> not for his own itake','. but <if mmpliimnt to Pitt 

and secondlythat if he^bad* the ibislbriunc to think himself 
obliged to TCmiain in office after his friends had withdrawn^ he 
ought at least to have ^remained where he was, and not have so 
seHishlj, not to say treiicherouslyy raised himself on their fall* 
Lyttelton fared, as we fear is usual in politics, better- than his 
tergiversation deserved. Pitt soon stormed the cabinet; and 
Ly^ltonx-^ismisscd, of course, from the Chancellorship of the 
Kxcheqner, which its former occupant, Legge, resumed—was 

P romoted to the Peerage; ^dn honour which it seems Mr, 
^elham^had before endeavoured to obtain for him, and which 
Georgia II. now granted-^probably—out of gratitude for Lyttel¬ 
ton's recent abandonment of Pitt. 

' My good friends/ says Lyttelton to his brother, 

» ' i * rT* 

* were pleased to say they would annihilate me; bur my annihilation is 
a Peerage given me by the King, with the most gracious expressions of 
esteem, and approbation of my services, that my heart could de- 
stte.—p. 537. 

.Hereended Lyttelton’s official life—inglorious in its progress? 
and, in point of personal character, not above reproach at its con- 
cjlpsion. 

Injustice, however, to him and to other greater men, with and 
against^hom he alternately acted, wc are desirous of saying a 
few words on the most remarkable political feature of those 
times—the spirit of Faction. 

It was the happiness of England at that period to have no ques¬ 
tion on which a Party could bo raised ; and in a representative 
Government, where there is no Party there must be Faction. Let 
us, perhaps needlessly, but for more certainly, explain our terms : 
by partif we understand a connexion of men on some great or 
.general principle—by faction a combination of private personal 
int^ests. Thus, at the outset of the last centuryj^ ^he Whigs and 
Pori^ were Partie^ivided on the great constitutional questions 
which Jtho Kevolutim had raised, while, as those questions gradu¬ 
ally subsided into unanimity in consequence of the e^blishment of 
tlie Hanover family>thc distinctions that replaced them—the Pd- 
bamites, Cobhamites, Foxites, Pittites, and Wilkites—were merely 
Factions. Wiiig and Tory were originally short and^pc^ular names 
. for the two great ants^onist principles on which our constitution 
was balanced at the Revolution—its popular and monarchical in¬ 
gredients, which, when kept to their due proportions, at 

once liberty and order~-progres5 and stability^""’ Th? ^hig was 
jealous of arbitrary power—the Tory of republican auasehy,; but 
from^ ^e ^bath of Queen Amie to the American war tliiere was 

. ‘ ^ little 
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little appretoai^aft a«id^ 4 }ai%er> of the pfedcmitttiaice of eitiieir 
of these alternativesPartiesj therefore, broke tip hito Fae« 
tions, all atiivh^ for the oOly'^ubUc objects of soiicitttde that ve^ 
xnained—place and^power^exid there wsM litlle other distinetioa 
than the personal one of Ministry and Opposition-^the Ins mid 
the Outs. 'The ins, however they might ^ve originally belonged 
to the Whig connexion, adopted the Tory policy, and the Tories 
in opposition were obliged to appeal to popul&r favour Sox, supports 
Wyndham, Shippen, and Bolingbroke were as factions as any 
Whig could be; and Sir Robert Walpole, who had been in bis 
youth the extreme zealot, martyr^ and hero of Whiggism, preached 
and practised fur all his long ministerial life the great Tol'y 4 (ooiriae 
of quieta ne movere. And from tlie reign of Anne to that of Wil* 
Ham IV. this general rule prevailed—and no man wondered to 
see that Whigs ib'office became Tories, and Tories in opposition 
became Whigs. 

In one respect, indeed, the original distinction still surviv^s^ 
The Church in general—those who were zealous friends ^ the 
House of Hanover, as well as those who were not—were ^tta^ied, 
though of course in different degrees, to the great sedative and con** 
servative principle of Toryism—while the Dissenters preserve<i 
tliough somewhat mitigated, the distinctively busy and restless 
character of Whiggism. Yet even between these classes the esta« 
blishment of the Hanover family had wrought sometfili^ like a 
common loyally to the Crown—on the part of the Church because 
it was the Crowriy and on that of the Dissenters because it was a 
Crown whi^ bad been transferred by a Revolution. 

When there was thus no real constitutional principle~no 
national ititerest at stake—when it was a mere question between 
individual metr^^there W'as no room for party and every excuse for 
faction—eaclx^df ibe contending bodies believing, and pmb^ly 
with great sincerity, that it was as able and as well entitleff^^ 
fill the ces of state as its rival; and hence it is that fiflm 

the ihll of Walpole to the American wai^there was Vfo 
think, one* single statesman who was not by turns the CKilleagUe 
and the adversary, the friend and the foe of all his contemporaries. 
With the American disturbances commenced a new, ot, we may 
rather say, a^revived state of things—great principles, and 
natimial inl^^its, came into question—the awful mysteries of > the 
originrydf government, the authority of kings, the duties of 
legianee^ the tights of man, were exposed to practical examiftatimi 
and by the anccess of the American caus&uthe 

subsequent 'i^sbl^lisbinent and rapid growth of the transatlantic 
RepubllO'^folIowsd by the French Revolution, and the general 
spread of vepreSenhutive government all over the ChriMiaii world*^ 
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thci^great principles of Whig^nd Tory —that is, in fAioxi*^republic 
or monarcAjf-^nave again t^ecome the real and substantial issue of 
all political questions, and therefore the only legitimate ground 
of political party. It was at the beginning of this new era that 
Mr. Burke opened those enlarged and just views of Party 
Allegiance as a high political duty, which at once raised it from the 
obloquy to which the selfish corruption of its locum temnSt Faction^ 
bad for half a century exposed it. This—^which we may venture 
tp call a great moral and political discovery—startling as it was to 
the public opinion of the day, nnd though made while in pursuit 
of another and we admit visionary object* (as useful chemistry 
sprang from the dreams of alchemy), has effected a great revolu¬ 
tion in practical politics, and has been admitted and adopted by all 
succeeding statesmen—down to—alas, that we should have to add a 
limit—the unhappy crisis of last winter. On this painful subject, 
uppermost in our thoughts, we refrain from saying more than that 
it is only on Mr. Burke’s principle of fidelity to party connexions 
that the great party to which wc belong can be reconstructed and 
reunited, or that monarchical government can exist under a repre¬ 
sentative system. 

We now return to Lord Lyttelton, who, retired from active poli¬ 
tics, reappears with more credit in literary pursuits and literary 
society—which affords Mr. Phillimore fresh opportunities of show¬ 
ing his characteristic aptitude for blundering. In an early part of 
bis work he had enumerated the illustrious names in politics and 
literature whom Lyttelton used to meet at Pope’s villa; j and then, 
some twenty years after, because one single letter from Garrick is 
found in the Hagley Papers, Mr. Phillimore copies from Tom 
Davies a list of all Garrick’s most distinguished acquaintance, 
and adds the following passage, in which intrinsic nonsense is 
made more nonsensical by, we suppose, an error of the press:— 

' The house of Garrick had in fact succeeded to the villa of Pope- 
Here—in the drawing- rooms of Mrs. Vesey—sometimes of Mrs. Thrale— 

* ^he nxppoftition, tvhieli wo now know to have been imaginary, of a secret 
party formed behind the throne to thwart and control the ostensible ministers. 
This, a calumny originally raised against the Princess Dowager and Lord Bute, became 
in some degree accredited by the honest desire of George Ill. to relieve himself and 
the country from the corrupt and mischievous intrigues of contending factions; by 
uniting in the public service such various elements as—for instance—the timid honesty 
of Conway, attd the meteor brilliancy of Charles Townshend, the jealous influence of 
Newcastle, aiid the impracticable energies of Pitt. It was against such a fiision, which 
•would have acmihilatea the distinctive character of the Rockingliam alliance^ that Burke, 
its highest intellect, but a very subordinate member, wrote bis able pampldet *On the 
C|iu|liBs of the Present Discontents,* iu which—as was the characteristic of that great 
discursive mind, even when treating temporary, or trivial, or visional^ questions 
i—'Itoe burst forth, as it were, from the irrepressible fountains of hie gexdus, wisdom 
/mticipated experience, aud sagacity that amounted to pTQ^ccy. . 

4 Axnon^ dieie he reckons Horace Walpole; whom we aout% whether Lyttelton 
eV£t met dt Pope^s. ' 

and 
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and often» at a later period^ of Mr»* Montague, Lyttelton frequented 
that kind of society which eubaistcd on ^terary gossip/—p« 551. 

We presume that the Editor did not mean that the drawing¬ 
rooms of these ladies were in Garrick’s house: he probably wrote 
' Here and in the drawing-rooms;’ but the whole idea is false. 
Garrick’s house had no other resemblance to Pope’s villa than 
that neither of them was what Mr. Phillimore describes. Pope 
lived With men of the highest rank and talents, as his genius 
entitled him to do, in the usual style of such society,* hut never 
kept a ' lUerary gossrp-shop^ —nor, indeed, did Garrick. Mrs. 
Vesey’s evening assemblies were of that character; and so in some 
degree were Mrs. Montagu’s, but in a higher style r and Mrs. 
Thrale would have been glad to imitate them, but she was not 
yet married at the period that Mr. Phillimore represents her as 
a leader of literary fashion; and we almost doubt whether Lord 
Lyttelton was ever in her house, though his brother William was 
acquainted wiih Thrale. And then, to crown all, Mr, Phillimore 
tells us that it was ^ at a later period'' that Lyttelton frequented 
Mrs. Mordagn^s society—he having been an honoured and most 
intimate friend of Mrs. Montagu many yeais before Mrs. Vesey 
was heard of, or Mrs. Thrale existed. 

'About this lime,* says Mr. Phillimore—the last event pre¬ 
viously mentioned being his Peerage, in 1756—' Lyttelton pub¬ 
lished his Dialogues of the Dead.* It seems hardly possible— 
indeed the suspicion would be extravagant with respect to any 
other editor that was ever heard of—that Mr, Plnllimore did not 
know that the Dialogues of the Dead were first published in 
April, 1760. He tells us also that' three of these dialogues were 
by a different hand and adds, in a note, that these were ' the 26th, 
27th, and 28th Dialogues.’ Is it possible that Mr. Phillimore 
did not know what everybody else knows—that these three dia¬ 
logues were written by Mrs. Montagu ? 

We have here again to remark how essentially imitative was 
Lyttelton’s literary talent. 

* These Dialogues were written in avowed imitation of Lucian, 
Penelon, and Fontenelle. In truth, like the Persian Letters, they 
were framed, according to the fashion of the day, on an entirely French 
model. Some of them are ingenious and amusing, as well as instruc¬ 
tive. TJie style is always clear, and sometimes eloquent.*—p. 553. 

Mr. Phillimore is, as usual, unlucky in his criticism. We 
know ftot why he should say that the Persian Letters and the 
Dialogues were written after the French model, according to the 
of the day —the daye being near thirty years asunder, and 
neither, we thinlii mote addicted to French models than earlier or 
later days. Nor can we discover what he means by saying that 

s 2 the 
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the Dialogues of the Dead are written on an entirely French 
inodel: they are no moreotiKthe French tnodelthah on'^the Greek. 
They imitate Lucian, as the two Frenchmen alto did bilt they 
are as thoroughly English, and as little French, as sUch a work 
ran be; and the last paragraph of his eulogy, which supposes that 
all the variety of speakers have but one style, is no very great com¬ 
pliment, and has perhaps too much of truth in it. He complains, 
too, of Johnson’s * criticism^ on this work in these terms:—- 

' Dr, Johnson’s dislike of Lyttelton has been often mentioned, and it 
is visible in his criticism on this work. “ That man,” he said, ** sat 
down to write a book to tell the world what the world had all hia life 
been telling him.” Must not this be the case with most books which 
arc the fruit of reading, meditanon. and experience of life?—and in what 
lies the intended sting of this remaik ? ’—p. 554. 

Now this is unfair both to Johnson and Lyttelton: this criticism 
is not to be found where Mr. Phillunore’s mention would lead us 
to look for it—in Johnson’s 'Life’ of Lyttelton, where his judg¬ 
ment, though in our opinion below the merit of the work, is still 
favourable, and has none of the absurdity of the passage quoted by 
Mr. Phillimore ; which passage is, in fact, nothing more than the 
recollection of a Dr. Maxwell of a remark made by Johnson in 
conversation thirty years before, and which, like several others of 
Dr. Maxwell’s anecdotes, there is good reason to suspect of having 
been inaccurately lemembered. Johnson of all men never could 
have stated as censure what would be in fact the highest praise of 
such a work—that it was produced by an accurate observation 
of mankind. On the whole, we are glad for once to adopt and 
indeed to carry a little higher Mr. Phillimore’s approbation of the 
Dialogues of the Dead, of which we think that not merely 
' some/ but most, if not all, ' are ingenious and amusing, as well 
as instructive ’—the production of a well-stored and well-regtllated 
mind—conceived with judgment, and executed with taste. 

As to Lyttelton’s laigest work, the ' History of Henry IL,’ the 
letters now published prove that there was some reaspn fc^r 
Johnson’s short and contemptuous account of it—that' it was ela¬ 
borated by the searches and deliberations of twenty years, and 
published with such anxiety as only vanity coji dictate.’ It ap¬ 
pears from a letter to Pope (p. J84), that he bad already made,so 
much progress in it in 1741 as to hope to conclude it wlfhin two 
or three years. It was not, however, till 1764 that the firstH^ree’" 
volumes were published, and it was not completed till 17^1*} and 
it appears that his vanity was gratifterl by the approbation whic^i 
an early communication of his volumes procured from some ofhU 
eminent and noble friends—Horace Walpole, 'Vl^arburton, Lord 
Chesterfield^ Lord Ilardwicke. Walpole’s letter is dated 20th 
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Junei inquirejs where he^^^to return Uio book. If tlu$ 

ijate be correctj which wa sea no reason to doubts it would seem 
that one Yplumc was picinte^ so early as 17^8, and submitted tp 
the inspection.of a favoured few. Walpole repaid the confidencq 
by a compliment tlaat must have satisfied any vanity 

^ 1 twice waited on you in Hill'&treet, to thank you for the great fa* 
your of lending me your ** History,’* which I am soiry 1 kept longer 
than you intended; but you must not wonder. I read it with as great 
attention as pleasure: it is not a book to skim, hut to learn by heart* if 
one m^ans to learn anything of Ungland. You call it the Ilklory of 
Henry II.”—it is literally the history of our Constitution, and will last 
much longer than I fear the latter will; for, alas ! my Loid, your st\le^ 
which will Rx and preserve our language, cannot do what language can** 
not do—reform the nature ot man.*—p. 576. 

Walpole's opinion, if here sincerely given, has not been ratified 
by posterity. The ' History’ is little read, and not even con¬ 
sulted as much as its laborious diligence deserves ; but the period 
is too remote, and the subject too voluminously treated, fpr popu¬ 
larity; and the style, which Walpole so much extols, seems diffuse 
and flat to the taste of an age formed on the dazzling brilliancy 
of Gibbon, or the clearer and more melfowed colouring of Hume. 

Here ended Lyttelton's literary life,* as his political life seemed 
to have closed on his removal to the House of Lords; but the 
latter revived, and continued sixteen or seventeen years longer^ 
and during that interval be appears to have often dreamed of a 
return to a political consequence which in fact he but dreamed of 
having ever possessed. Neither Mr. Phillimoro nor the good Lord 
himself seems to have discovered that—except at the very outset—* 
the importance and triumphs of his life were the iinpoitance and 
triumphs of Pitt. It was from that connexion that he derived 
much the larger share of his political consequence; even in his 
advancement to the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
to the Peeiage, it was still his relation to Pitt that made it worth 
while to reward a deserter at so high a price. No doubt Lyt-* 
telton had talents sufficient to play the second part, and occasion¬ 
ally to double the great actor; but it w ns—and this, we believe, is 
a new and true light on Lyttelton's whole history—the great; actor 
that' gave importance to his second; Pid supported him at one 
period by his countenance, and at another enhanced his value by 
bis animosity. ^ 

‘ f^rom his t^eerage in 1756 to 1765 there are in these volumes 
abdut fifteen letters to his brother, William Lyttelton, Governor 
df' Carolina and. Jamaica. These letters are the best portion^ 

* Our ase wofe tbtft the * Hfatory of England in a eenee of Letten Iroai a 

NoUscaan to bit Sod/ attributed to Lyttelton, wae leally Ooldemith*B. 
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of this compilation: they are few indeed, to be spread' over so 
long and momentous a period, bat they contain all ihnt Mr. 
Pbillimore has to tell of Lyttelton's life in that tiiiie> with the 
ordinary news of the day, and some information on the move¬ 
ments and intrigues of persons and parties, which, if net abso¬ 
lutely new, are at least seen in a different point of view from that 
taken in Walpole*s Letters and Memoirs, or in Lord Chatham's 
Correspondence. We need only touch upon what relates to Lord 
Lyttelton. 

When Pitt, in 1757» by one of those inconsistencies which 
marked his whole career, coalesced with Newcastle—whom, with 
Lyttelton in his train, he had so recently extruded—Lyttelton felt 
very severely that lie was omitted from the treaty of reconciliation; 
and Lord Hardwicke, now a kind of ainicus curia!, writes one of 
those smooth, artful, and able epistles on which he was so often 
employed by his less adroit colleagues, to soothe and reconcile the 
offended vanity, or pride, or ambition of Lyttelton. By one of 
those little Insincerities which, whether pardonable or not, are al¬ 
ways indulged in, even by the most honourable and candid of 
politicians, Lyttelton tells his brother that it was by his own desire 
that he teas out of the scramble (p. 599). This, We now know, 
was not the fact—and his resentment against Pitt was deep. We 
find him characterising Pitt's conduct, on an amendment of the 
Habeas Corpus Bill, thus:— 

* His chief battery w*as levelled against my Lord Mansfield, who will 
never forget or forgive that ill usage; and an attempt was made in the 
City by some of Mr. Pitt’s faction to raise a popular storm on him there, 
with so little foundation, that the agents in it were forced to Ifet drop the 
charge with disgrace and confusion. The story is too long to write, but 
it appears to me one of the blackest and most infamous prcLctices that 
ever I heard of in all the histon/ of ourfactiom. These things will be 
treasiired up against the day of wrath^ which will come sooner or lattf) 
according to the success we meet with in the war,’—p. 609. 

In thia«spirit Lyttelton spoke in Parliament, and got into a vio¬ 
lent altercation with his cousin Temple—the personal enmity of 
whom, and his whole cousinhood, he dwells on in very bitter terms. 
But the Pitt administration resigned soon after the accessiOrfi of 
George III.; Lord Bute and George Grenville becanie suc¬ 
cessively ministers; and Pitt and Temple then quarrelled with 
their brother Grenville, as they soon after did with each othet. 
* Lyttelton,’ says Mr. Phillimore parenthetically, and without any 
explatiation, ' had lately been reconciled to ihtt and Temple.’ 
A, biographer with any sense of fais special duties would not hare 
|:^^d over in silence the steps of this sudden reconciliation be¬ 
tween {Arsons whom be*liad left twp pages l^ore Ut daggers 

drawn. 
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drawn* The explanation of such incidents is not merely the 
most amusing but the most instructive and useful part of either 
history or biography, and accordingly there is none that Mr, Phil- 
limore more systematically neglects. All we find in his volumes 
connected'^ with the later portion of Lyttelton’s personal history 
are a few friendly letters from Lord Chatham in the last years 
of Lyttclton^s lii^e, and one amiable one to the young Lord on 
his father's death. 

The Cuusinhood was now again coalesced in faction; and wc 
find Lyttelton opposing in set .speeches^ and for, as we think, the . 
most futile reasons, the Regency Bill. The foolish and indecent 
conduct of George Grenville's ministry as to this bill produced 
that extraordinary crisis in which, after its dismissal and the 
failure to constitute another under Mr. Pitt, the former cabinet 
was recalled. During this strange struggle, in which the chief 
difficulty was to find some one whom the conflicting leaders would 
consent to place at the head of the Trea^ry, the old Duke of 
Newcastle, no doubt for the purpose of excluding Lord Temple, 
proposed Lord Lyttelton, as is stated in one of his letters to his 
brother. Lyttelton adds that he declined, thinking Pitt indispen¬ 
sable to the ministry, and Temple indispensable to Pitt. On the 
same grounds he declined, be says, a subsequent offer to take a part 
in the first Rockingham administration; but have no details of 
this negotiation, and we suspect it to have been, like Newcastle's 
preceding overture, a mere stop-gap expedient. Johnson, who 
had a slight acquaintance with Lyttelton during this portion of 
his life, supposes him to have taken little or no part in public 
business after his peerage—for he says that from that period ‘ he 
rested from political turbulence in the House of Lords’—but 
that, we see, was not the case, though his proceedings seem to 
have attracted so little notice. In all the ministerial confusions 
that followed, Lyttelton was a frequent speaker, and generally in 
concurrence with his reconciled cousins Temple and George 
Grenville, with whom he seems to have concurred in factious 
and fatal measures which, endangered the constitution at home by 
the Wilkes agitation, and lost our American empire by the Stamp 
Act and its consequences. Mr. Fhillimore’s account is so confused 
as to be unintelligible, and in truth he confessejs bis own difficulty in 
understanding these complicated shifts and intrigues; and three or 
four speeches of Lord Lyttelton, here printed from the Hagley 
manuscripts^ only show that he was involved in the same intri¬ 
cacies dnd contitidictioas, both on the American questions jand the 
affair of Wilkes,^n which we formerly showed Lord Chatham and 
the Greuvilles to have been. We could have wished that Mr. 

^ I, 

PbUliimore, instead of wandering over so wide a field, had applied 

himself 
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hiinso}]^ tb Stiipply from liis materials a cleat and simple view of 
iLord l«^tteTtbn's individual course: he would then hiive rendered 
Sbtne serVite to biography, instead of rendering » 

‘Darker, 

What was dark enough without/ 


We believe, however, and confess it with some degree of reluctance 
—ibr we ha%e a reverence for the private man^that this last stage 
of Lyttelton’s political life, the more it is explained, will do him 
the less creclit; and that the truth is. that he was still grasping 
at objects fur which he should have known that he was unfit, by 
means which he ought to have felt to be unjustifiable. This, 
however, only makes us wish still mote that Mr. Phillimore had 
given us some details of his private bfe^ in which, notwithstanding 
the mortifications arising from his second marriage, and the 
deeper afQictions caused by the misconduct of his son, he must 
have found consolation in the affection, and almost veneration, in 
which he was held by a select circle of friends, and the respect 
and sympathy of the public. But all these scenes, whether of 
political ambition, domestic sorrow, or social consideration, were 
drawn to a sudden though not premature close:— 

‘ He was enjoying the summer glories of his park, and the spacious 
comfort of the excellent mansion he had built at Hagley, when he was 
seized with an internal disoider, of which he died on the 22nd of Au¬ 
gust [1773]/—p. 78G. 

This house he had finished by 1760, on a scale of expense 
somewhat, it seems, bejond hi& means. The salary of a Lord of 
the Treasury, which he had enjoyed for ten years, did probably 
little more than pay his extra expenses; and the more lucratne 
offices of Cofferer and Chancellor of the Exchequer he held too 
short a time to ha\e added to his fortune : but wo find him poorer 
than we expected; for in the letter announcing his Peerage he 
proposes to borrow from his brother William a small annuity, 
due to him out of the estate, of 277/- 10s., ' for Hagley House, 
at 4 per'^cent." (p. 538). In the August of 1760 he opened it 
for the reception of his friends, and it is pleasing to remember 
that Mr. Burke, then little known to the world, hod so far attracted 
the notice of Lord Lyttelton as to be invited to one of the 
first parties so assembled. Lord Lyttelton had, therefore, what 
Mr. Phillitnorc’s statement would not have led us to suppose, 
thirteen years' enjoyment of his fine house, when, as we haye just 
seen, be was called at the age of 64 years and seven months, to 
exchange it for that narrow one—into which, so far as we can 
judge of our fellow men, few have descended with a better hope 
of finding it only a passage to a brighter mansion. 


He 
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lie was attended by Dr. Jo|inston6^ a pliysician of l^idd^r?* 
jninsterj ^Iid described the circumstances o| btS illness and deat|i 
in a letteV ^dressed to liis Lordship's early, constant, and amiable 
friend, Mrs. Montagu, which appeared in the * Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ (1773, p. 604), which Johnson adopted, and which 
Mr. Phillimore has, without any* acknowledgment, reproduced. 
We are not sorry to have the opportunity of copying it in th(^ 
number which has already touched on the dcath^bed of his con- 
teni}X)rary, Hume. ^ Few men,” says Dr. Johnson,' seem to die 
without affectation but we think ni> reader will hesitate about 
either the comparative sincerity or the comparative dignity of the 
Christians * solemn benediction, ” and the infidel's fareW'ell 
j(x;ularities. 

* On Sunday evening [20 Aug., 1773] the symptoms of his Lordship’s 
disorder, which for a week past had alarmed us, put uii a fatal appearance, 
and his Lordship believed himself to be a dying man. From this time he 
suffered by restlessness rather than pain ; and though his nerves were ap-^ 
parentiy much fluttered, his mental iaculties seemed stronger when he was- 
thoroughly awake. His Lordship's bilious and hepatic complaints seemed 
alone not equal to the expected mournful event: his long want of sleep, 
whether the consequence of the irrilatiou in the bowels, or, which is moie 
probable, of causes of a different kind, accounts for his loss of strength 
and for his death very sufficiently. Though his Lordship wished his 
approaching dissolution not to be lingering, he waited for it with resigna¬ 
tion. He said, “ It is a folly, a keeping mb in misery now, to attempt to 
prolong lifeyet he was easily persuaded, for the satisfaction of others, 
to do or take anything thought proper for him. On Saturday he had 
been remarkably belter, and we were not without some hopes of his re¬ 
covery. On Sunday, about eleven in the forenoon, his Lordship sent 
for me, and said he felt a great melancholy, and wished to have a little 
conversation with me in order to divert it. He then procee<Jed to open 
the fountain of that heart from whence goodness had so long flowed, as 
from a copious spring. “ Doctor!” he said, you shall be my confessor: 
when 1 first «et out in the world, 1 had friends who endeavoured to shake 
my belief in the Christian religion. I saw difficulties which staggercih 
me, but 1 kept my mind open to conviction. The evidences and doctrines 
of Christianity, studied with attention, made me a most firm^ and peiv 
Buoded biciiever of the Christian religion. I have made it the rulo of my 
life, and it is the ground of my future hopes. 1 have erred and sinned, * 
hut.lkjave repented, and never indulged any vicious habit* In politics 
an'd in public life, I have made the public good the rule of my conducts 
I'heVer gave counsels which I did not at the time think the best. I 
that I was sometimes in the wrong, hut I did not err de¬ 
signedly. I haVe endtovoured, in private life, to do all the ^ood in my 
power,'hnd never for a moment dould indulge malicious or unjust designs 
upon any person whatever'.** At another time he said, ** I must leave 
myaoul in the same state it was in before this illness; I find this a Very 
inconvenient time for atUicitude about anything.’* In the evening when 

{ the 
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the symptoms of death came on him, he said, I shall ^e; but it will 
sot be your fault.** When Lord and Lady Valentia [his daughter} came 
to see his Lordship, he gave them his solemn benedictioii, and said, 

Be good, be virtuous, my Lord. You must come to this-** Thus be 
continued giving his dying benediction to all around him. On Monday 
morning a lucid interval gave sopie small hopes, but those vanished in 
the evening; and he continued dying, but with very little uneasiness, 
till Tuesday morning, August 22nd, when between seven and eight 
o’clock he expired almost without a groan,’ 

Having had up to this point such constant complaints to make 
of Mr. PhilHmore, we are pleased to find, at the close of the 
most imbecile and bungling of compilations, a page of editorla} 
observations in which there is but little to censure. His summary 
of the character of Lord Lyttelton—bating some exaggeration of 
his talents, and the total omission of all allusion to the factious 
errors of his political life—may be admitted to be substantially 
just, though somewhat too pompously expressed:— 

‘ His natural abilities were good ; and though not of the highest 
order, were continually strengthened by careful and unremitting cultiva¬ 
tion. His ambition of improvement, springing from a deep sense of the 
obligations which wealth and station impose upon their possessor, was 
constant to the hour of his death—to press forward in the pursuit of 
knowledge, not diverted from the chase by early success and extravagant 
admiration of moderate efibrts: “ to scorn delights, and live laborious 
days,” had been the occupation of his life. Its fruits were visible in 
the va^riety of his accomplishments, and the fullness of his information 
upon the subjects to which he had devoted himself. During the course 
of his life he had maintained an oral or epistolary intercourse with the 
most celebrated persons of his day, both in England and Europe. 
Making ample allowance for the language of cotemporaneous flattery, it 
is impossible to ascribe to that alone the very general estimation in 
which his opinions were held by all who had any ])retensions to almost 
any kind ofliteraturc. Nor indeed is the verdict of posterity greatjjy at 
variance with the judgment of his own time. Of how few can^it be 
said that they have left behind them works in History, Poetry, and Di¬ 
vinity, which, after the lapse of nearly a century, maintain an honour¬ 
able place in the literature of their country ? And of how very few, that 
they combined with success in these pursuits a laborious and distin¬ 
guished share in the duties of public life ? ^ 

* Of his private character there can be but one opinion. Rejecting 
the degenerate standard of his age, he illustrated in his practice those 
pobler views, which he derived from the example of his ancestors, of the 
requisite education and attainments of an English gentieman. Sincerely 
Itnd earnestly religious, when to be so was unfashionaMe, a devot^ hus¬ 
band, an ati'ectionate but unliappy father, never deserting his friend, 
ever opening his hand to distress in every form, he closed a wise and 
good life by an edifying death. He bequeathed to his posteritj/ both the 
title which his public services had justly won, and the more valuable 

distinction 
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dieti^ctioh which public opinion hcd prefixed to it, ae the meed of his 
private character; and be is still remembered, with just admiration and 
respect, as “ George, the good Lord Lyttelton.” ’—pp, ’J90-192, 

Thus Mr. PhilUmore— quali$ ah incepto —ends as he began, 
with the flagrant misstatement of an important fact. Lord Lyttel¬ 
ton has not bequeathed his title and his character to his posterity. 
His only son—of unhappy memory—died without issue in 1779, 
and his peerage then became extinct. The title of Lyttelton wa? 
revived in 1794 in the person of his youngest brother, William 
Lord Westcote, the grandfather of the present peer—a young noble¬ 
man, who, though not descended—as Mr. Phillimorc’s phrase im¬ 
plies—from the * good Lord Lyttelton,' has by consanguinity a 
sufficient incitement, and, as far as we have heard, a happy dis¬ 
position to emulate his talents and imitate his virtues. 


Note. —We owe it to the present Dean and (chapter of Westminster, 
to apologize for some expressions in our last No. (p. 526), which could 
not have been used, had the existing regulations of their Cathedral 
been known. The Dean and Chapter neither individually nor as a 
body derive any emolument whatever from the admission to the 
Abbey. Many years ago, what was called the Tomb showing Fund, 
which for centuries had been received by the gentlemen of the choir,* 
was withdrawn from them, and an ample compensation made^at the 
expense of the Chapter. From that time, the surplus, after the pay¬ 
ment of the attendants, has been laid by, and has constituted an 
Ornamental Fund, for p\irposes which do not come under the head 
of Repairs. Of late years the fees for admission have been gradually 
diminished, and the free admission of the public gradually extended, 
as was found consistent with the preservation, of the monuments' 
and due reverence for the sanctity of the building. First the south, 
or Poets’ Corner, transept, and latterly the whole nave and both 
transepts have been thrown open without any payment whatever. The 
only ■ fee now is 6rf. for the more retired and intricate parts of the 
edifice. The visitors who pay this fee are attended by a guide, whose 
presence is absolutely necessary to maintain order when several hundred 
persons are passing round during certain hours of the day, and for the 
prevention of mischief, which experience has shown to be otherwise 
unavoidable; but the guide also explains the monuments, and, in bis 
absence, a very large proportion of the strangers woxdd derive but little 
instruction or ev|p amusement from their visit. 
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Art. I. —1. Du Projct de fortifier Paris; ou^ pj:amen d‘un 
Systhne Gin^ral de D4jcnse. Par un ancicn Officier Sup^rieur 
d’Artillerie. Paris, 1839. 

2. R^ponse a TAuteur de TOuvrage intitule ^ Du Prqjet de forti¬ 
fier Paris* ^e. Par Ic Lieutenant-General dc Genie, Vte, 
llogniat. Paris, 1840. 

3. Rapport de la Commission chargee d*examincr le Projct de Lot 
relatif aux Portifications dc Paris 1811. 

4. Etudes sur les Portifirafions de Paris, considMes politiqueinent 
et militairement. Par M. Ara"o, Depute des Pyrenees Ori- 
entalcs. Paris, 1813. 

5. Rapport de la Commission chargfe d*examiner le Projet de Loi 
relatif a VArmement des Fortifications de Paris, 1845. 

^T^IIE conversion of the greatest city of continental Europe 
into a fortress far exceeding in magnitude any that the world 
has yet seen, is an event of too much consequence not to have 
attracted universal attention. In ordinary cases the obj^t for 
which fortifications arc constructed is clearly defined, and the 
intention undoubted; but it is by no means so in the present 
instance. The avowed object is defence against foicign enemies; 
but out of France, at least, it has alwa}s been the prc\'alent 
belief that Louis Philippe contemplated from the first a very ^ 
diiTerent sort of danger; and the latter theory is consistent with 
the whole course of his policy, which, like Buonaparte's, has 
invariably tended to repress that revolutionary spirit to which he 
owed his crown. We do not now, howc\er, propose to enter 
into the political questions involved in this subject, or to dwell 
on the consequences which usually result from the overthrow of 
established governments by popular violence. 

Though the first emotif>n of the people of France after the 
Restoration was joy at their deliverance from a grinding despotism, 
a certain degree of soreness soon began to be felt at the idea 
of their country^being occupied by foreign troops, and a govern* 
ment imposed on them, in some measure, by strangers. It 
was, no doubt, with a view to soothe such feelings in the people 
as well as among the military, that, immediately after the with-^ 
drawal of the armies of occupation, a Commission of National 
VOL, LxxviTi. NO. CLYK T Defence 
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Defence was instituted by Marshal t^uvion St. Cyr. As a part 
of the general system recommended by this Commission (which 
continued till 1822), it was proposed to fortify Paris and Lyons— 
the former with detached forts sufficiently far from the city to 
render it safe from bombardment, in addition to which the ^ mur 
^ d^octroi ’ was to be strengthened so as to render it safe against a 

* coiip de main.’ This project, however, when at length matured 
and discussed in its details, was rejected in toto by the Council 
during the administration of M. Clermont Tonuere; and from 
that time the subject was not revived till after the overthrow of 
the elder Bourbons. There seemed, indeed, no sort of reason to 
renew it. Secure from any apprehension on tli^"score of foreign 
aggression, the public mind was directed to the cultivation of 
the arts of peace, and the national prosperity was rajgidly reco¬ 
vering from the rude shocks it had sustained during the Revolu¬ 
tion and the Empire. But the events of July, 1830, wrought a 
considerable change in the directions of men’s minds, and a most 
important and indeed vital difference in the views which might be 
taken of the fortification of Paris. 

In 1830, after the elevation of Louis Philippe, the subject was 
taken up by Marshal Soult, and referred to the Committee on 
Fortifications; and in consequence of their report the Chamber 
granted, in the following session, five millions of francs for the 
fortifications of Paris, and three and a half millions for those of 
Lyon#. A second report was made in ] 832, and the Chamber 
voted a further sum of two and a half millions for Paris, and 
one million seven hundred thousand for Lyons. The views of 
the Committee seem to have been nearly the same as those of 
the Commission of 1818—1822; and they also recommended 
detached forts, and the conversic^ of the ^mur d’octroi’ into an 

* enceinte de sfircte.’ 'I'he sums voted were accordingly ex¬ 
pended; but, as regarded Paris, instead of permanent fortifica¬ 
tions, a system of field-defences, extending from St. Denis on the 
left to Nogent sur Marne on the right, was adopted by order 
of Marshal Soult. 

Up to this time the fortifications had not attracted general 
notice, and the votes for their expense passed without much 
discussion. In 1833 matters did not proceed so quietly. On 
the proposition to take a vote fur four millions of francs, to be 
i^ecially applied to the fortifications of Pans and Lyons, the 
Commission charged with examining the war budget reported 
t^t fifty millions would in all probability be necessary to com- 
phdVo the works already commenced; and without giving^ any 
opixiibh as to the expediency of the general measure, they con¬ 
sidered that it should not be proceeded in without a special law. 

The 
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The result uraSj a * projet de loi' which provided that thirty-five 
millions of francs should be devoted to the construction of works 
for ihe defence of Paris—and upon a specified scale and plan. 
This project^ however, never came to a discussion. Such was 
the excitement resulting from the jealous suspicions of the 
Parisians, who now believed the restriction of their liberty tq be 
the sole object in view, that the government were glad to yield 
to the increasing clamour, and get rid of the whole affair hsf a 
side-wind. 

The people had thus decided against the fortifications—the 
government had acquiesced in their decision—and though mili¬ 
tary men continued to discuss it as a professional subject of specu¬ 
lation, the question seemed set at rest. It is evident, however, 
that the king only waited for a favourable moment to revive it. 
He waited seven years. At length, in 1840, the excitement con* 
-nected with events in the Licvant afforded the wished-for oppor* 
tunity. In July the signature of the quadruple treaty set all 
France in a ferment. There ensued the foolish affair of flags 
. at the IMauritius, and the landing of Louis Napoleon at Boulogne 
from an English steamer. Finally, in September Beyrout was 
bombarded; and the laurels which were reaped by the British 
on the Syrian shores, though in truth the crop was but small 
on that barren soil, drove our jealous neighbours well nigh 
frantic. 

The nation had now arrived at that pitch of fervour which fitted 
it to entertain with complacency any proposition of a warlike 
character. It was considered right that France should assume an 
imposing attitude, to intimate clearly that, if the rest of Europe 
were disposed to abandon her, she was confident against the world 
inarms. But, as has been the case during the whole Revolu¬ 
tion, she always, when most aggressive, affected to assume a de¬ 
fensive attitude, and the question of fortifications followed as a 
matter of course. The project of fortifying Paris on a great scale 
would tend to show that the government were prepared for the 
worst, if invasion should be attempted, and the ^ amour propre * of 
the people was flattered by the magnitude of the scheme. It 
thus occurred that M* Thiers, who was then at the head of the 
administration, though the leader of the popular party, became the 
promoter of a measure which had been denounced as adverse to 
public liberty. Having headed the popular movement in favour 
of war, it would have been difficult for him to refuse concurrence 
in a measure which was generally believed to be adapted in ac- 
cotdaxkce with that movement. Had he stopped short at that 
' particular junctrurcj be would have disappointed his own followers 
and offended liouis Philippe; and the popularity as well as the 

T 2 royal 
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royal favour which he would thereby have lost must have been 
transferred to his political rivals. 

On the 17th of September an ‘ Ordonnance du Roi* 'was pub¬ 
lished, declaring^ the urgency of fortifying Paris, and decreeing 
that the works should be immediately commenced; and an extra¬ 
ordinary credit of six millions, subject to the approbation of the 
Chambisrs, was opened on account of the Minister of Public 
Works, to be applied to these fortiheations. Thus far were the 
aspirations of the war party to have effect, but no further. This 
measure being fairly set afloat, with every prospect of a pros¬ 
perous issue, there was no further object to be gained by keeping 
up the war excitement, and a peaceful policy was reverted to. In 
October, shortly before the opening of the session of the Cham¬ 
bers, the ministry were changed. Marshal Soult becoming Pre¬ 
sident of the Council with the War Department, while M. Guizot 
took that of Foreign Affairs. But the new and Conservative 
ministry were quite as friendly to the fortification of Paris as their 
turbulent predecessors had been. Soult had always advocated it 
as a measure of military defence; it was he who ha<l proposed it, 
though on a much smaller scale, in 1830. In December the 
Marshal brought under the notice of the Cliamber of Deputies 
the resolution which the Ministers had come to with respect to 
the capital. The mode proposed was very nearly that which has 
since been carried into effect; and its vast extent and cost, 
compared to what was rejected in 1833, arc truly remark¬ 
able. Then the ^ mur d'octrol,’ a simple wall already in ex¬ 
istence, about fifteen miles in circuit, was to be merely loop- 
holed and strengthened ; and beyond it, at distances varying from 
a mile to a mile and a half, detached forts were to be built, each 
capable of containing a thousand men. The whole expense, after 
the most careful computation, was estimated at thirty-five millions 
of francs (1,400,000/.). At present there stands a continuous 
rampart more than seventy feet wide, faced with a wall upwards 
of thirty feet high, and a ditcli in front of it twenty feet deep, 
the whole circuit of which measures nearly twenty-four miles. 
Outside this, at distances varying from one to three miles, are 
fexclusiveof the Chateau de Vincennes) fifteen detached forts, 
of the most perfect construction, the smallest of which would hold 
lipur thousand men. The whole expense was, in 1841, estimated 
atone hundred and forty millions of francs (5,600,000/.), 

This enormously increased scale may perhaps be accounted for 
onjhe supposition that Louis Philippe, to avert suspicion from 
his real motives, found it necessary to carry out to its full extent 
the principle originally announced of rendering Paris secure 
against the attacks of combined Europe. The project was, in 
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the usual couise, referred to a committee, at the head of which 
was M Thiers; and in Januai} following the}' prodmeil a volu¬ 
minous and elaborate report, which, as might have been expected^ 
was highly favourable to the measure Being thus suppoited by 
the leader of the opposition as well as by the ministry, it did not 
appear as a party question, and thciefore had not to enc^ounter 
paity opposition. Lengthened debates ensued in which much 
ability was displayed on both sides, and on the 1st of February a 
considerable inajonty of the Deputies adopted the project In 
the Chamber of Peers the Comiiiis;:>ion projiosed an amendment 
to the effect that the ^enceinte continue/ instead of being an 
caithen rampart, should be meicly a wall stiong enough to resist 
a sudden assault (a Vabri dun <oup de mam). But the project 
was adopted by a laige mijority 

Duiing these debates the gicatest efforts were made to rouso 
the people They weie told that chains weie rapidly foigiug to 
bind them foi ever, that when once the bastilles weic erected 
they would become the slaves of a inilit^ny despotisnit and that 
now or never was the inomout foi stienuous excilion but no ono 
laised a finger The dajs of 6meuteh vvtie gone by several of a 
tbicatening chaiactei had been suppicssod with jirompUtude and 
vigour Peisonal dangers had only tried the King*s spiiit to 
confirm Ins powei Moreover, by some means or other, all the 
leading men of the contending political paities had become 
successive!} implicated in Ins Mijesty^s favouute measuie, and 
theie was no longer one anion{| them who could decentlx or 
effectively xesist it The result has been that these stupendous 
vvoiks, gicater than the fabled wall of Babylon, have been accom¬ 
plished with little complaint and surpiising cclent}. 

The armament voted m 1845 is on a roiresponding scale. 
It IS to consist of 2,188 pieces of heavy ordnance and 120 field 
guns, with proportionate inateiial of all kinds. The powder 
m^a/ines, all of which are in the foils, are to contain 
4,400,000 lbs of powder The cost of the armament was 
estimated at fourteen millions of francs (560,000/). In de¬ 
ference to a glowing feeling of jealousy of the fortifications, 
which had extended even among those who voted foi them m 
1841, and seemed likely to endanger the whole scheme, the 
government pioposed, by way of compromise, that the aimament 
should be deposited at Bouigcs in readiness for war. The dis¬ 
cussion on this project tuined chiefly on a guarantee that the 
fortifications should not be cy^ined till the necessity should aiise, 
and it ended by the addition of a clause which provides that the 
armament shall not be brought to Pans except in case of wan 
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An aznendmentf to the effect that the fortifications should not be 
armed except in virtue of a special law, was rejected. 

That the fortifications of Paris give to the executive government 
the power of controlling with ease the most formidable insurrec- 
tionary movement of .its inhabitants, is beyond all doubt. Those 
who therefore object to them are, however, by no means agreed 
in opmion as to the mode in which they might be made instru¬ 
mental in cifecting that object; and many suppose that it would 
be accomplished by turning the artillery of the forts against the 
city and bombarding it. However improbable it appears to us 
that any government would venture on so strong a measure as 
that of laying the capital in ruins, the idea has been so much in¬ 
sisted on, and by some whose opinions are entitlecl to respect, 
that we must offer a few remarks on it. 

M. Arago says (p. 21) he has proved that the garrisons of the 
detached forts would be able to cover Paris, * la totality de 
Paris,* with shots and shells, even if the range of cannon and 
mortars were limited to 4000 metres. How so extraordinary 
a mistake as this could have occurred we are at a loss to 
imagine. Only tw<> forts, those of the Bicetre and Montronge, 
are at much less than that distance from the mur d^octroi. The 
nearest is the Bicetre; and if a circle were described from that 
with a radius of 4000 metres, its circumference would be found 
to cut the mur d’oetroi near the Barriere de PEnfer; and being 
continued would just include the Observaloire, the Church of 
Medard in the Rue Mouffetard, and the Hospice de la Sal- 
petriere, and would leave the xnur d'oetroi at the Barriere de 
la Gare, The portion of Paris included between this curve and 
that part of the mur d'oetroi extending from the Barriere de 
TEnf^r to that of la Gare, is nearly all that comes within 4000 
mc^tres of any of the forts. 

'I'he range of incendiary projectiles, however, exceeds that dis¬ 
tance. The ten-inch gun, introduced into our service by General 
Millar,* has thrown a shell as far as 5000 yards, or 4600 metres; 
and this we believe to be very nearly the utmost range, with 
hollow missiles, of any piece of artillery hitherto invented. With 
these guns the portion of Paris to the south which might be 
reached from the forts, would be limited by a line drawn from the 
Ecole Militaire to the Pont d’Austerlitz, and from thence jnst 
cle^r of the Place du Trone. To the cast another portion would 


* The inTention of theee guns we believe to be due to General Paixbaus, who, aware 
of esMVi^oualy destructive effect of shells 0 |i^ woodwork, intended them tb be used 
on board Aiw for the |iurpose of firing large shells with nearly the same {ttecition aa 
•olid abut, bis ^Nouvelle Force Maritime,* Paris, 1822. 
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come within their range^.the limit of which would he a line drawn 
from the Barriere du Trdne to the western angle of the Hospital ^ 
of St. LouiSj and continued to meet the mur d'octroi a little to ' 
the westward of the Barriere de St. Denis. Thfee two portions 
together amount to about one-third of the whole space within the 
mur d'oetroi; but as hardly one-tenih of them is occupied by 
houses, we may safely say that not more than one-twentieth of the 
habitations of Paris are exposed to be seriously injured by the 
actual 6re of the forts. 

In M. Arago’s work we find it asserted that on several different 
occasions pieces of artillery have been used which projected shells 
as far as ^00 metres. Among the instances mentioned, the only 
one with which we arc acquaint^ is that of the mortars cast at Se¬ 
ville, and afterwards employed against Cadiz by Marshal Soult, in 
1811. The pieces used on that occasion, of which one now stands in 
St, James's Park near the Treasury, were of the sort invented in 
1805 by M. de Villantrois, a colonel in the French artillery, to 
meet the wishes of Napoleon, who required that artillery should ' 
be constructed to throw shells to great distances for the purpose 
of keeping off British cruizers. * It was,* says Salas, ^ with this 
species of gun that the French attempted to bombard Cadiz in 
1811, and succeeded—in making much noise.'* 7’he extent of 
their range, however, was at the time, and still is, considered enor¬ 
mous. Some of the shells, fired from Fort Napoleon on the 
Cabezuela, passed quite over Cadiz and fell into the sea beyond it 
to the north, and, we believe, also to the south, of Fort St. 
Catherine. They must have ranged, therefore, no less than 6200^' 
yards, or 5670 metres—upwards of three miles and a half! This, 
however, was the extreme ; their mean range may be considered to 
have extended about as far as the Square of San Antonio, the dis¬ 
tance of which from Fort Napoleon is 5800 yards or 5300 metres. 
But the shells then used could hardly be called iilbendiary 
projectiles. To extend their range they were half filled with leaden 
bullets, leaving room for no more than just sufficient powder to 
burst them. Owing tp their long flight their effects were very 
uncertain, and they generally exploded either high in the air or 
after having buried themselves in the ground. Even when their 
explosion was most accurate they did but little damage. One of 
the very first fell and burst in the house occupied by the com¬ 
manding officer of the British artillery, Colonel Duncan, The 
concussion of its explosion merely broke some windows, and the 
house continued to be occupied as before. Altogether not more 
than half a dozen people wer% injured by them, and it literally 
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, * Fri^utuario de Arttlleria por Don Ramon de Salas. Madrid, 1833. 
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became an amusement for the inhabitants of Cadiz to watch their 
flight through the air.* 

It does not require much science to know that the distance to 
which it is possible to project a body of given magnitude will 
increase with its weight—that a solid shot admits of being thrown 
further than a hollow shell of the same diameter—a leaden ball 
further than an iron one. Solid shots are not incendiary pro¬ 
jectiles, and the damage which they are capable of doing to a 
town, when thrown from great distances at high angles of ele¬ 
vation, is so small that it never would be worth while to employ 
them in that manner. The utmost distance that we know of to 
which the flight of a Congreve rocket has extended, is 3800 
yards. We believe no incendiary projectile has ever ranged 
much further than 4000 metres; and the greatest range which 
British artillery has ever attained was from the 50-pounder in¬ 
vented by Mr, Monk, which at an angle of elevation of 32® sent '& 
shot 5720 yards, or three miles and a quarter. It may appear at 
first sight that there is no limit to the range of projectiles, and 
that it might be increased to any extent by increabing the charge 
of powder and the size of the shot or shell; but such is not the 
case, for it is not found that the velocity imparted to the pro¬ 
jectile increases in anything like the same proportion with the 
charge of powder. Beyond a certain extent the reverse has, in 
some instances, been fouml to be the case, and the reason for it 
is simple enough. It arises fiom the whole mass of gunpowder 
not taking fire at the same instant of tunc, the consequence of 
which is that a portion of it is blown out of the piece unig- 
nited, and the effect of this superfluous portion is rather to 
diminish than increase the force of the rest of the charge. Until, 
therefore, some new power shall be introduced into the practice 
of artillery, wc must continue to disregard assertions as to wbat 
theorists say might be done, and adhere to our present creed 
that incendiary projectiles cannot be made to range much further 
than 4600 metres, nor solid iron sliois much beyond 5720 yards. 

Though the threat of a bombardment would probably have 
due weight with the refractory populace, the fortifications afford 
other means of keeping them in subjection; and these so effec¬ 
tive, that the necessity for openly employing force need hardly 
ever arise. On the first manifestation of discontent, the tr(K>ps 

* It was stated by M. Allaid, wbo pre&euled the Report on the armatneiit of Paris to 
the Chamber of Deputies, that only one sucli gun was cast at vSeville and employed 
against C^liz, and that it no longer exists. This is a mistake. There were twenty- 
seven cast at Seville, two of which were never bored, and remain in the foun<fry. Of 
the twenty-five employed against Cadiz, ten arc still there, and one is in St. James's 
Park in I^ondon. We have been informed that the remaining fouiteen wore taken 
away by the French ill 1 $23. 
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in the forts might bh increased without making any show'of 
ration. As 4000 men would be but a moderate average for thk 
•garrisons of the forts, of which there are sixteen, a force might 
thus be drawn round Paris of not less than 60,000. These 
troops, all removed from free intercourse with the citizens, would 
be little liable to the seductions which have in fact been the main 
cause of everything that has been called a victory of the people; 
and, what is not less important, a mutinous or rebellious concert 
among the military bodies themselves would be hardly possible.. 

All the avenues being commanded, the inhabitants might soon 
be made to feel that they were not only prisoners, but in abso* 
lute dependence for subsistence on their gaolers. The pressure 
might be tightened or relaxed according to circumstances. At 
first a strict system of passports might be enforced—then the' 
gates closed—finally the supplies might be interrupted. Thiese 
measures might be carried into effect with the greater rigour, 
as it would be unnecessary to keep the principal strength of 
the troops within the forts. On the contrary, each ftirt would 
serve as a base from whence detachments might be pushed to 
occupy positions near to, or, if needful, even within the precincts of 
the city. If some extreme excitement should lead the populace to 
attack the troops, and if by any miracle they were to succeed so 
far as to drive them out of the ettcevde, it would avail them 
nothing as long as the forts remained unconquered. 

But in fact there never ought to be any difficulty in suppress¬ 
ing a revolt in a large town where the authorities can command 
the services of a strong body of troops and a competent general. ' 
Let us for a moment suppose the whole population of a city like 
Paris in arms against the government, with leaders possessing even 
the greatest military skill. Incapable of forming themselves into 
a manceuvring force, and without artillery, the in5urgen|5 would 
not venture into contact with the regular troops out of the city 
or in the open spaces within its circumference. They would 
erect barricades, and, availing themselves of the advantages which 
the occupation of the liouses would give them over troops in the 
street, would stand on the defensive. Let us suppose these bar¬ 
ricades, unlike those of 1830, which the troops in no one instance 
failed to surmount, to be really formidable defences, which the 
barri^des of June, 1832, against Ixmis Philippe himself were. 
So far they might be successful and bid defiance to the govern¬ 
ment. But what is to prevent the troops from erecting counter¬ 
barricades, and also standing on the defensive? It is not likely 
that any government, deserving of the name, would wait till an 
outbreak actually occurred, as in 1830: but even at that crisis, 
if the handful of soldiery had been directed with ordinary pru¬ 
dence. 
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dence, aSe^a would, in all human probability, have turned out 
very differently. After a series of false movements and blunders 
(see Q, R,, voL xliv,), the only effect of which was to encourage 
the insurgents, the troops, though unconquered, were withdrawn, 
leaving the sceptre of France to whoever should have the boldness 
to grasp it. 

That such would ever be the result under an energetic govern* 
ment, with the troops undebauched, wc do not believe. In case 
of an insurrection being anticipated, there would be no difficulty 
id deciding beforehand on the different points which it would be 
advisable to occupy for the purpose of cutting off the communica¬ 
tions and blockading the city, or such parts of it as should be 
known to contain the chief strength of the disaffected. All the 
necessary preparations might be quietly made, so that the people 
should know nothing of what was intended to be done, tilb 
having risen in rebellion, they would suddenly find themselves 
hemmed in on every side. 

But, though the forts would give decisive advantages to the 
troops in any encounter with the inhabitants, it is not on th^sr 
that the power derived from the new system principally depends. 
Its source will be found in the accumulation of military strength 
in and around the capital, the almost necessary consequence of 
the great military establishments just created. Have barracks for 
60,000 men been built at a vast expense to remain unoccupied ? 
Are the thirty-three powder magazines, so well constructed, so dry 
—so fit to hold powder—to be turned to no account? In short, 
the capital of France is a vast fortress—the largest in the world ; 
and the air of a fortress is not a congenial atmosphere for liberty. 
We are not surprised, therefore, that the prospect of the French 
legislature having to deliberate in all future times in the midst 
of such a gigantic garrison should have startled its members, in¬ 
cluding even some of those who originally voted for the royal 
project; but it was needless to stipulate that the works should not 
be armed with artillery except in case of war, for when domestic 
foes are to be resisted it will be done, as we have already shown, 
not by heavy artillery but by troops. They should rather have 
provided against the forts being garrisoned. But then it must 
be owned that it would be infinitely more dangerous to intrust 
these formidable works to any other keeping than that of the 
executive government, M, Joly, on the 5th May, 184^^ said 
that the only object of the fortifications was to * foitify poioer ^— 
and such will certainly be their effect whatever may have been 
their object. M. Duchatel, Minister of the Interior, replied on 
the 6th—and the admission made in this reply is remarKable~ 
that they were intended to 'fortify order, which is as necessary 

to 
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to Ubertj' ail ^to power, mA wiHiotft vfak^ there ie no desirable 
liberty.* In how far M. DuchateVs notions of liberty may 
coincide with the usual Parisian theories on that subject^ we shall 
not now stop to inquire. It is evident that the physical force of 
the Parisian populace, so apparently omnipotent in all the phases 
of the revolution down to 1830, will be henceforward nullified: 
the ultimate power vested in the army—the stability of the govern^ 
ment dependent simply on the fidelity of the troops^ As the 
London * Examiner * truly and wittily said some years ago^ they 
were flattered with the promise of a cuirass^ and they have got a 
strait-waistcoat. We sincerely hope no outbreak of insanity may 
bring the fact to the test. But it is time to look at the fortifica¬ 
tions with reference to the avowed purposes of their erection. 

We are satisfied that in an ordinary war, in which there should 
he no question as to the right to the throne of France, the capture 
of Paris, supposing it to be unfortified, would be no otherwise an 
object with a liostile power than as a circumstance of triumph 
and an opportunity of obtaining supplies and raising contributions 
—in a word, that it would have no material influence on the 
military results of the war. In the ordinary course of strategies 
Paris would never be attacked till the armies of France had been 
so defeated and broken that the mere possession of the capital 
would be a matter of little comparative importance. True, it has 
beer, twice occupied by foreign armies; but these were in neither 
Criiic hostile armies. Professing friendship, and no wish but to 
assist the legitimate authority, they came and were received as 
deliverers and benefactors; and the periods of their occupation 
were as tranquil, as happy, as free, and as brilliant days as that 
city ever saw. The vanity of the people has been since acted 
upon to consider the ^ occupation * with bitterness; but a proper 
sentiment of patriotism would see, and did at the time see, in all 
the circumstances of the case a friendly consideration for the 
feelings and a true appreciation of the interests of the French 
nation, and that the one unprincipled disturber of the peace of 
the world, and at that time the object of their own bitter execra¬ 
tion,* being got rid of, the foreign armies were no longer enemies 
and invaders, but allies and guests. Our opinion of the magnum 
opus of Louis Philippe, therefore, is, that there never was so vast 
and so t^xpensive a work which was less likely to prove service¬ 
able with reference to the avowed object of its author. This, 
however, by no means implies that in our notion the fortifications 

• 

* It iru enJr hj the interfere!^ of the Allied Commanden that the pormlation of 
ParU were .|iMvented io,1815 from pulling down Buonaparte’s statue from the column 
in the Veiidome, which they were about to do in a violent and clumsy way that 

would hive endangered the limbs and lives of the operators. 
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life» when ever/ expedient was adopted that fcnresigbt could sug¬ 
gest to provide proper food and raiment, and every other attain* 
able comfort both in sickness and health, what must it be when 
these precautions are neglected? Of such neglect and its terrible 
and execrable consequences, Napoleon’s campaigns of 1812 and 
1813 afford memorable examples. From want of propef sup¬ 
plies alone, the French troops perished literally by hundreds of 
thousandH. 

In order to provide for troops in the field, it is usual to establish 
magazines as near the seat of war as may be consistent with perfect 
security. As the army penetrates into the enemy’s country, the 
articles are gradually sent forward, and stores are accumulated 
wherever convenience combined with safety may render it ex¬ 
pedient. As the more advanced magazines become exhausted, 
they are supplied from those in rear, which in their turn are re¬ 
plenished from the original source. To protect the convoys during 
their transit, they are escorted by bcxlies of troops whose strength 
must of course depend on the danger apprehended; and for the 
safety of the magazines, garrisons are left in the fortified towns or 
other places of security where they have been established. There 
also provision is made for the sick and wounded who, according as 
they recover or become hopelessly disabled, arc sent forward to 
the army, or back to their own country. Thus a chain of commu¬ 
nication is kept up between an army and its home; and this is 
techmcally called its line of operations; while the position of the 
original accumulation of stores is called the base qf operations. 
In the field, when active operations are in progress, the arrange¬ 
ments of the commissariat must be accommodated to the changes 
of position. Droves of cattle, and trains of waggons containing 
*provisions, follow within a short distance the movements of the 
army. At every halt the commissariat of each division establish 
their d^pdt in its rear. From these a d4p6t for each brigade is 
supplied, from whence the quarter-master of each regiment claims 
his proportion. 

Whatever supplies can be obtained in the country occupied by 
the army, are of course collected for its use; but when the force 
is large, the great additional demand for food must soon render the 
supply of that article comparatively scanty; and a large army can 
seldom, except under circumstances to which we shall presently 
advert, remain for any length of time concentrated in a hostile 
4X>untry, independent of the resources derived from its own hose of 
" operations. From this it is clear that the maintenance of (he line 
of operations is usually of the last importance. WixBiX it ia 
brtdcen, not only is the military activity of an army paralyzed, but 
its very existence placed in jeopardy. 

This 
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defended, must be a wor^ of sp small difficulty s inde^ the siege 
of a large fortress is^ under tb^ biost favourable civcumstancet, tMtf 
undertaking of great jtu|igaitude; but when the besieger is 
from his resources, and dependant for his various supplies on {and 
carriage, slow and expensive at best, and liable to interruptions 
of all kinds^ the amount of exertion necessary to bring it to a suc¬ 
cessful conclusion becomes vastly increased. 

The first object of the besiegers is to subdue the artillery fire of 
the fortress sufficiently to admit of their accomplishing the second— 
which is to place a battery of cannon near enough to the edge of 
the great ditch, to eficct, in the wall of the main rampart, a breach 
through which they may ultimately fuice their way into the place. 
But it is evident that the artillery cannot well come near enough 
to operate with effect, without being tliemselves exposed to the 
fire of the besieged; ami, without cover m the open country, 
they could hardly be expected to prevail against enemies protecte<l 
by strong earthen parapets: the besiegers must, theiefore, build 
similar parapets to pioiect their men and guns. To flo this^ it 
is necessary to assemble large parties of workmen, who require to 
be supported by an armed force strong enough to resist any effort 
the garrison may make to interrupt the labour; and both must 
be covered, at least during day-light, from tiieir enemy’s fire. 

The fortress is surrounded by troops^ of course at a safe dis¬ 
tance from its guns, duiiiig the da^'tune, and the defenders are 
completely hemmed in on all sides to prevent them from gaining 
intelligence of what is passing without. Tlie intentions of the 
besiegers with respect to the side of the fortress on which the 
attack is to be made, and the day and hour of its commencement, 
are carefully concealed; the gaviison is, if {lossiblc, mystified by 
false doinunstrations on all these points, l^owanls evening, when 
the night is expected to be dark, two bodies of troops are quietly as¬ 
sembled—one armed in the usual way for battle, and strong enough 
toicpel, if necessary, the most vigorous sortie of the garrison—the 
other without arms and supplied merely with tools proper for 
breaking the ground and throwing up earth. As evening darkens 
into night the armed body silently .approaches the fortress, and is 
extended ready for action just in front of the ground where the 
work is to he commenced. Close beliind them come the working 
party, wha are arranged by the engineers in a row, occupying a 
long line curved inwards, so as to be everywhere nearly equidis¬ 
tant from the fortress, Bvery man then proceeds to excavate his 
portion of the ground to a depth of about three feet, or half his 
height; and the earth obtained from the excavation he throws up 
on the side of the fortress, Thusj before morning, a long trench 
has been made, with a great bank of earth in front of it, in which 
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the arjmed^ party take refugrc, and whore they may remain con¬ 
cealed from tlio garrison ami pretty well protected from its fire. 
To get backwards and forwarcls bet\veen their camp or main 
position and this trench—which, from its direction with respect 
to the fortificati<>ns, is called the first ^ parallel ’—one or more 
trenches are infide by the same kind of operation, and at the same 
time, in oldique directions, or with alternate changes of direction 
forming zig-zags, so as not to admit of being seen into by the 
garrison. 'J’hese latter, frgin their leading ti>wards the fortress, are 
called ‘ approaches.’ During the day the trenches are wdened, 
till at nightfall they have attained a width of ten or twelve feet, 
the bank in front l^elng thickened pniportionably. In this manner 
the besiegers succeed in establishing a toleraldy sale position— 
nciar enough to admit of their heavy artillery acting against the 
fortress with effect—and at the same time a road hy which th<'y 
may bring it tlieie without its being interrupted by the garrison. 
The next thing to be done is to taise, by the same kind of process, 
earthen parapets for their b.tlteries close to the parallel—and when 
these are completed, the heavy artillery is brought forward and 
distributed in the different hulteries from one extreme to the other 
of the besieger’s lint', so that their fire may converge on that part 
of the fortress where the breach is to be made. 

Before undertaking a siege with anything like a fair prospect 
of success, a commander must have provided artillery sufficient 
to overcome that of tlie place. When, therefore, after a day or 
two, the fire of the besiegers is less vigorously returned by the 
garrison, the former may approach much nearer to the fortifi¬ 
cations with comparative impunity, A second parallel is then 
made in the sninc manner as the first, and zig-zag approaches, 
as before, to lead from one to the other. In this manner, by 
alternate parallels and approaches, the trenches arc gradually 
extemleil towards the place; but when they arrive near enough 
to be within range of small arms, it becomes necessary to adopt 
a mode of excavating them different from that above described, 
which requires the troops to work in a low; digging the whole 
trench at the same time would be impracticable under musketry 
fire. The method Ijy which they are thus extended is called the 
* Sap ’—whence the well-known name of * Sappers*—and a de¬ 
scription of this operation may not prove uninteresting, although 
. wc fear it will be difficult to divest it sufficiently of technicalities- 
It is of importance to the besiegers to raise the banks of earth 
in front of their trenches as quickly as possible to a height which 
will cover them from their enemies’ fire. To facilitate this it 
is customary to use a kind of baskets of a cylindrical foTm> open 
at both ends, about three feet in length and two in diameter, 

which. 
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whiclu being: placed on end in a row and filled Mfith earth, forni 
a sort of wall strong enough to resist musket balls, and high 
enough to covei^ men in the trenches. They have besides the ad¬ 
vantage of rendering the banks of earth firmer on the side hexf" 
the trench, and also steeper, so as to afford more effectual cover, a 
matter of great consequence when near the place* These baskets, 
or ‘ Gabions/ are so essential to a besieger’s operations, that pre¬ 
vious to the commencement of a siege a vast store of them is 
always provided. Each sapper, when at work, to protect himself 
in front rolls before him a large gabion rendered musket-proof by 
being filled with Facincs (t. e, faggots of sticks, about nine or ten 
inches in diameter), and for further safety he is generally armed 
with a helmet and cuirass. 

When within range of musketry fire, instead of making the 
whole trench at once, parties of swappers gi'adually extend the 
trenches and their parapets in the required directions, in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. One sapper digs a small trench, and, as he 
advances, places gabion after gabion, which he fills with earth 
in succession. He is closely followed by a second sapper, who 
enlarges the trench and throws the earth over the gabions ; and a 
third and a fourth in succession, who enlarge the trencli still 
further, and strengthen the parapet with the earth which they 
throw out. After them conic the working parties of infantry, 
who complete the trenches and parapets to their full size. By 
this means the besiegers manage to carry on their work even 
under fire, though the operation is one of great danger to the 
sappers. 

As fast as the trenches and parapets arc completed they are 
occupied by marksmen, for the purpose of subduing the fire of 
the fortress, and lessening the danger to the working parties. 
As the besiegers advance, the parallel trenches are multiplied 
in all directions, and every individual marksman of the garrison 
has many to contend with. While a heavy fire of musketry is 
thus brought against the defenders, in addition to that from 
the artillery, which continues to the last, the sappers ply^ their 
task, and gradually but surely advance, till at length their tor¬ 
tuous paths tench the edge of the great ditch or moat, and the 
walled ramparts are exposed to view. 'I’o effect breaches in 
these with battering-cannon is then a w'ork of no great difficulty; 
and though the besiegers during their further progress may have 
to sustain many a bloody conflict and suffer more than one severe 
repul^/’success is almost sure at last, and genci-ally too within a 
period which may be calculated with tolerable accuracy. The 
increasing dilapidation of the fortifications, caused by the be¬ 
sieger’s^ artillery, renders them daily less defensible. The ruined 
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jauiparts open points of access to tLe interior^ and every hour 
.increases ihe anxious tasks of the defenders/while it decreases 
numbers and spirits. Meanwhile the besiegers re?ich tfie 
, ditch by, means of subterranean passages which they make for 
that purpose; and if the garrison^ having fortified the breaches in 
^ the ramparts^ still persist in the defence, the sappers continue to 
j^vance as before. Slowly, but not less certainly, they extend 
their serpentine path across the ditch and up the breaches,till 
. they reach the very last defenccs. 

, When this has occurred, further resistance is generally consi¬ 
dered hopeless, and the risking an assault can hardly be justified, 
unless when there is some probability of effectual succour arriving 
within a given period of lirrie.* When a besieger’s troops have 
been irritated by the hardships and difficulties of a long and 
robstinate resistance, it is extremely difficult to exercise any con¬ 
trol over them at the moment of a successful assault. The 
bonds of discipline are snap]7cd; and it has not unfrequently 
^occurred that officers have fallen victims to their humane endea¬ 
vours to restrain their men from violence. The almost unav<>id- 
,able fate of a town taken by storm should, most certainly, have 
great weight w'ith a commandant, in addition to any purely 
military reasons which he may have for not pushing matters to 
extremity. ^ 

The unprofessional reader will by this time have formetl some 
idea of the amount of force, ami of military stores and material, 
which a general must have at his command before undertaking 
a siege. He will understand that the armed force which guards 
the trenches must not at any time be in numbers much inferior 
to the garrison. l^heir number is usually calculated at about 
three-fourths of the latter; for it never could be expected that 
the whole garrison would sally forth at once, leaving the fortress 
totally unguarded. As the guard of the trenches must be con¬ 
stantly on the alert, it is necessary to relieve them every twenty- 
four fours; and they should have at least Iw^o days* rest for every 
one they are on duty. Thus the besieger must have constantly 
In readiness three times the number of men required for each 
guard. Then the working parties should be relieved every 
^eight hours, and should have twenty-four hours* rest for eight 


Tbis general principle has long t>een, and, in spite of Na|>oleou and Carnot, still 
beld to be right by most military authorities. The circumstances under which 4n 
may be threatened are so various that much allowance ou^t alwaya to be made 
ftr a oommamiaui who has to deliberate on them, particularly when he has no c^rt^n 
J^oraiadon os to what is jiassiiig l>cyorid the walls of his fortress. Though it iiiemB ^o 
^ the simple, straightforward duty of a soldier to resist to the lakt,'We usually 
^Wyibp^ihiie with those who do so, yet all must agree in condemnuig him who^^oauscs 
thlood to he shed without some prospect of b^neHt to the cause whicb^he iipho^df. , 
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hours* work ; 'so thit the whole hximber required (ot work 
he four times as ^eat as the party actually working. Besidi^ 
the duties peculiar to the siege, there are many others which, ih 
every army, must at all times be provided for—such as the 
guards to watch the approaches to the camp or to keep 
order within it, the escorts for the protection of the sick and 
wounded, or for convoys of stores and provisions. In addition 
to the infantry and cavalry required for these purposes, the 
corps of sappers and miners and the artillery form no small 
items in the numerical amount of a besieging army. It is calcu- 
lated that thirty thousand men would be required for the siege 
of a regularly fortified place, with a garrison of five thousand; 
and that, to besiege-ten thousand men, more than fifty thousand 
should be employed: and these calculations do not take into 
account the constant drain on the force caused by sickness and 
casualties, for which a large allowance must generally he made. 
The transport of the artillery to besiege an inland forti^ess 6f 
any importance is of itself a very serious operation; a battering- 
train of medium size, with the necessary quantity of ammu¬ 
nition for a siege, requires from ton to fifteen thousand horses 
to draw it. 


We now come to that slighter description of fortification which 
is usually applied to strengthen the jiositions of armies in the 
field. Instead of vast ramparts faced by walls thirty feet high, 
with ditches twenty feet deep and forty yards wide, the defences 
of what are termed ‘field-works* consist chiefly of earths 
^breastworks or parapets, eight or nine feet in height, with ditches 
in front of them, at the utmost twelve feet deep, and perhaps 
eighteen feet wide. These are strengthened with wootlen pali¬ 
sades and other obstacles of a similar description ; and various 
expedients besides are adopted to increase the difficulty of ap¬ 
proach, and its danger, of course, by detaining the assailants for 
more or less time under the fire of the defenders, who themselves 


are in comparative safety behind their breastworks. By damming 
up a stream, for instance, an inundation may be formed, which, if 
even only a foot or two in depth, may prove of great value to Ae 
defence; or steep rocky hills may be scarped so as to render 
their ascent impracticable ; or trees may be cut down and laid 
closely together, with their branches towards the enemy, so as to 
perplex the passage over ground otherwise easy. The expedients 
are as various as the circumstances of the locality; and the skill 
‘ of the engineer is never more tested than in an extensive system 
of field-defenoes. These works are, however, rarely if ever 
employed, mccept for increasing the strength of positions which 
alreslidy possei^s considerable capabilities. The object is most 
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frequently to confer advantages in a field of battle on the weaker 
sidcj who, beings constrained to ^ct on the defensive, usually 
retire to some position previously selectedj and if possible for¬ 
tified, which an enemy cannot venture to pass by for fear of 
endangering his line of operations. Or, when two armies are in 
presence of each other, either side may raise such field-defences 
as the time and the means they may happen to possess will allow. 
Positions also occur wliicli an enemy must necessarily attack in 
order to reach a capital cit}", or other point of vital importance to 
the safety of a nation, and which, not admitting of being occupied 
by permanent fortifications, must derive their strength from field¬ 
works. The celebrated lines belore Lisbon, fortified by the Duke 
of Wellington in 1810, were of this sort. It would be a mistake, 
however, to suppose that these defences, which Massena, though 
he remained six months in front of them, did not even venture to 
attack, owed their strength solely to the artificial means em¬ 
ployed : and when people reason on the use of field-lines on 
other occasions, from their complete success in this instance, we 
must bear in mind the ])articular circumstances under which they 
W'ere apj)lied. TJie ground was remarkably strong, and ])resenlod 
peculiar facilities for being further strengthened by field-works; 
and the position was incajmblc of being turned, as its flanks rested 
on the 'l^agus on one hand, and on the sea on the other. Never¬ 
theless, every critic but a Frenchman must admire the boldness 
of that military genius which, in defiance of the ordinary rules of 
war, decided on occupying, with less than thirty thousand men, a 
defensive line of twentv-four miles; neither can we withhold our 
admiration from the consummate skill which, exercised in the 
highest branch of the military engineer’s art, succeeded in ren¬ 
dering the great barrier effectual. 

Experience has shown that field-fortifications on ground which 
offers no extraordinary advantages for defence <]o not afford any¬ 
thing like security when the djs])arity of force is considerable. 
For example. Fort Picurina at lladajoz, a strong field-work with 
a wet ditch, was taken at the first assault, when that town was 
besieged in 1812; and in the same year the horn-work of St. 
Michael also fell on the first night of the siege of Burgos. The 
storming by Lf>rd Hill’s corj>s of the formidable defence^ of the 
' bridge over the Tagus at Almaraz, an event of the same year, 
ihay also be quoted, although the principal works partook more 
of the permanent than the field character. Perhaps, indeed, it 
affords even a better example than either of the other, as it sh^ws 
the danger which may arise from trusting to field-fortificatiotis, 
even when they are combined with permanent ones. TJbe first 
work attacked by Lord Hill on that occasion was Fort Napoleon, 
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a strong field-redoubt, though not, it would appear,,very skilfully 
constructed! It was stormed in a few minutes hy the British troops, 
though without the aid of artillery; and the garrison, retreating 
into the permanent tete du pont, were so closely followed by their 
assailants that these entered pell-mell with them, and they bad no 
choice but to continue their retreat across the bridge. Thus the 
loss of the permanent defences of the bridge was chiefly owing to 
there being a field-work a little in advance of them. 

The mode of attacking field-works, when it is possible to get 
at them, is simple enough. A concentrated fire of field-artillery 
is directed on the part intended to be attacked, for the purpose of 
breaking down palisades or other such obstacles, on which depends 
the difficulty of access to the breastworks. When it is supposed 
that this object is effected, the troops rush forwards, preceded, if 
necessary, by parties carrying short ladders, or fagots and hayhags 
to throw into the ditch to fill it up, and they scramble over the 
defences as best they can. When an attack of this sort succeeds, 
and such an occurrence is by no means rare, it lasts perhaps but for 
a few minutes; and if not successful at first, it may be repeated 
at very short intervals, and each time with improved chances, 
owing to the greater injury the works must have sustained. 

We have already shown that one of the chief difficulties 
which an invader has to encounter is much lessened while he 
holds possession of a large town within his enemy’s frontier, for 
it gives him the command of the resources of the neighbouring 
country, and relieves him from dependence on his line of ojiera- 
tions. Hence an unfortified city is, when viewed in a military 
light, a weak point; and the larger the city the greater the 
weakness. But when such a place is fortified and garrisoned, 
not only is the weak point protected, but a serious stumbling-block 
is thrown in the way of the invader, whom it places under the 
necessity either of undertaking a siege or of leaving behind him 
a portion of his army to protect his c4»minunications. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that fortifying am/ large city increases the 
power of resistance to invasion, though the advantage diminishes 
with its distance from the frontier. In this way the fortifications 
of Paris cannot fail to have considerable effect, though not, we 
believe, to the extent which their advocates claim for them. 

Fortified as Paris now is, it runs no chance of ever being 
assailed unless in a war waged against France by the combined 
power of £uro{>e. Let us suppose that disastrous reverses have 
reduced the disposable force of France to one hundred thousand 
and that, pressed by superior numbers on the north-eastern 
frontier, seventy thousand were to retreat to Paris, and the re- 
maiiKler behind the Loire, leaving a large garrison in Lyons, which 
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also is very stronffly g:uavde4 ,wit]t^,c^etac4le4/^9^t»i t^ Jf the in* 
haViln^^en^r^ France on tbe nortUreai^tj.were to. endeavour 
to p^hetrate iiito'the western and.southern provinces^ their com* 
miinicatiohs Would be liable to attack from Paris on one side, .and 
from Lyons oh the other. A siege of the latter city would only 
protract the war^ arid give time for recruiting and organizing the 
national forces. We will therefore suppose—contrary to what 
vr^ believe will ever be the case—but as an hypothesis—the 
enemy determined to make every exertion to gain possession of 
thfe capital, with the hope of thereby bringing the war to a speedy 
conclusion. 

' To reduce Paris by a blockade would be a hopeless under¬ 
taking. The closest line that could be drawn around it, outside 
the Forts, for such a purpose, would be not less than forty-five 
miles in length. The forces spread over this extended line 
wri^uld be liable to be attacked by a large army on any point, and 
at any moment of the day or night, without the least previous 
notice. As neither distant marches nor complex movements 
W'ould be necessary for such attacks, the regular trmps might be 
reinforced by large numbers of the National Guard. Fighting 
almost in presence of their friends, the youth of Paris would have 
every incitement to distinguish themselves; and their ardour being 
unchecked by the hardshijis and fatigucsof military servitude, they 
would prove truly formidable cipponcnts. It may safely be affirmed 
that an army of seventy thousand men, blockaded in Paris, might 
in a very short time be raised to a hundred thousand. The in¬ 
tervals between the detached forts afford every facility both for 
sudden advance and for safe retreat. The ordinary arrangement 
of the roads, loo, would be highly unfavourable to a blockading 
force. The principal ones, radiating in all directions from the 
coirimon centre, would lead the French troops at once and with 
ease to any point of their enemies’ line; whereas every movement 
. of the latter to concentrate their forces would have to be made by^ 
the cross-roads, and it so happens that those in the neighbourhood, 
of Paris are bad and intricate. If, in addition to all this, we take 


into consideration the difficulties of maintaining, for the period of. 
time necessary to reduce the city by starvation, a long line pf 
operations through a hostile country, to support the vast force rc- , 
qulred for a blockade, we must own our conviction that sqch an 
tinSlettakmg could not succed. . < 1 * / 

To besiege Paris would be scarcely less difficult, . 

ri^bri has shown that the duration of a siege, under ordinaiy , 
cifridmstances, may be calculated with some d^reo of preci¬ 
sion'; aijcbrding to the size of the place and the sirerigth of 
its Tortifications; and foe principle having been to the . 

; detached 
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detachedit hot Wen maSntaihed ihat ^ny one of them 
be taken'by n regular siege in seven ot eight days. It mus^ W 
remembered^ however, that such calculations have always pror 
sumcd the b^iegers to have no other enemy to contend with than 
the garrison of the place attacked. Now it would very much 
alter the case, ifj in addition to its own garrison, perhaps three or 
four thousand strong, a fort were to be defended by a hundred 
thousand men. 'fhis is altogether a novel case, and we thi^ 
gives rise to a curious military question. The old inaximSr' petite 
place, mauvaise place,’ and ^ jdace assiegee, place prisc,^ are here 
no longer applicable. From the account which has been given, of 
a siege, our readers will understand that, the whole operation 
being carried on within range of the guns of the fortress, it is 
necessary that the troops employed should be covered from their 
fire; and this is done by posting them in long trenches, mostly 
parallel to the fortifications, which trenches are gradually ex¬ 
tended towards the place till they reach it. If the besiegers 
should be liable at any moment to be attarked by fifty or sixty 
thousand men, it follows that, to repel them, the guard of the 
trenches should be at least as numerous; but t)n the lowest cal¬ 
culation it would take Jihout ten miles of trench to hold such a 


force. Let any one imagine an army of twenty thousand men 
poured suddenly on each flank of a bcbiegcr. It may be urged, 
iivleed, /that sufficient troops might at all times be held in readi¬ 
ness, out of reach of the guns of the place, to assist the guard ol 
the trenches if they should be attacked by greatly superior num¬ 
bers, so as to secure them from being ultimately overpowered; 
but in the meantime the besiegers’ works might be damaged to a 
great extent, their guns spiked, their magazines blown up. Mis¬ 
chief might be done in a few minutes which it would take days to 
repair. The ordinary mode of carrying on a siege imperatively 
requires that the guard of the trenches shall be strong enough to 
ensure the defeat of any sortie wliich the garrison can make; and 
that guard must always be posted quite close to the place for tlve 
protection of the siege-works, t>f the paities employed in forward¬ 
ing them, and also of the artilleiy, both guns and men. How a 
force capable of resisting such sorties as we have mentioned could 
he so posted, and at the same lime covered from the fire of the 
place, we are quite at a loss to imagine. In fact, it is more than 
doubtful that the usual siege opciations would be at all applicable 
in such a case; and any others that might be resorted to must 
be'hiatter for conjecture, for no siege has ever yet taken place 
under anything like similar circumstances. In whatever way the 
siege might be conducted, it would at all evjmts, by reason ol 
the powerful means of defence, be an operation of great mag- 
^ nitude. 
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nitude. It would be necessary for an enemy to take two or three 
of the forts before he could attack the * enceinte and unless he 
were prepared for a second siege it would be useless to commence 
the fiuret. The difHculties^ too^ with respect to the ^ne of opera- 
tions^ woukb as in the case of a blockade^ be very great; forj in 
addition to the ordinary sup])Ues of an army^ a large battering* 
train, with ammunition and material for two sieges, would be re* 
quired ; and in case of failure there would be much risk of these 
being sacrificed. In short the more wc examine the difficulties 
which must attend the attack of a large fortress like Paris with a 
permanent ^ enceinte continue ’ and an extensive system of de¬ 
tached forts, and capable of accommodating, in addition to its 
own garrison, a large army, the more we incline to the belief that 
they arc insuperable. Wliether such a fortress would not be 
more in the way of an invader if situated on the frontier, like 
Cologne or Coblentz, instead of in the interior like Pai'is, is 
another question. 

It is always a matter for serious consideration, what, in the event 
of a city being besieged, would be the consequences to its in¬ 
habitants. Fortifying large towns has generally been with much 
reason objected to by the citizens. The advantages they may de¬ 
rive from the fortifications arc seldom such as to make up for the 
consequences of a siege, whmh, when the place is fortified in the 
ordinary manner, ai'c disastrous in the extreme. However averse 
besiegers may be to injure private property, or to hurt non-com¬ 
batants, they cannot well help doing both by the fire which lliey 
must direct on the defences. Precision in the use of projectiles 
cannot be confined within very narrow limits. The highest perfec¬ 
tion attainable in tlie use af artillery must always be attended Avith 
numerous disturbing causes beyond the artillerist’s control, and 
indeed quite imperceptible to him, though their cfTects are suffi¬ 
ciently evident. Shot and shells grazing the ground a little be¬ 
yond or short of their mark usually proceed onwards by succes¬ 
sive bounds, and range many hundred yards further; being at the 
same time liable to considerable lateral deflection as they happen 
to glance from the objects against which they strike in their 
course. The consequence is that a besieger’s Are cannot well 
, produce any seruius impression on the massive works of the fortifi- 
^ cations, without utterly destroying the slighter buildings of the 
town to a great extent beyond them. But the to which ihc 
^cifi^cns are thus of necessity exposed are small compared to those 
which the besiegers may voluntarily inflict, Thottgh the bom- 
,hardment of a town does not necessarily compel its surrender, it 
cannot fail, if carded into effect with vigour, to do serious injiiry 
; to it. The destruction of the time-honoured monuiiiehts of any 
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great city» of its churches, its public buildings^ would cause an 
irreparable loss to the civiliaed world. When, therefore, as in 
the case of Cologne, the safety of a nation requires that such a 
city should be fortified, it is clearly essential that its defences 
should be so arranged as to preclude all risk of such disasters. 

To secure a city from bombardment the fortifications must be 
at such a distance from it us to plac'c it beyond the reach of a 
besieger artillery; to effect this object by means of a continuous 
enclosure would generally require one of such enormous extent 
as to make the construction of such a Avork quite out of the ques¬ 
tion, It can only be done, therefore, by means of detached 
works; and as these leave intervals through which an enemy 
may easily pass, the city would require the additional protection 
of a continuous enc losure within them. The large circuit also, 
which a line of detached forts may be made to occupy, must 
always greatly increase the difficulties of a blockade. Among 
those who have agreed on the expediency of fortifjing Paris, the 
only question seemed for a long time to be. which of the two was 
preferable, a system of detached forts or a continuous rampart; 
whereas both are essentially necessary in the construction of such 
fortresses, tiie one to keep the enemy’s artillery at a distance, and 
the other to secure the city from assault. The objections which 
generally exist to shutting up an army in a fortress do not apply 
ill these cases. The intervals betweem the forts and the ample 
space which they enclose afford the utmost facility for the mot e- 
ments of large bodies of troops; so that an army occupying a 
place so fortified would have all the freedom necessary for a 
manoeuvring force, combined with the security of a garrison. 

The application of field-works to these kiAds of fortifications 
would give a toLallj different character to their defensive capa¬ 
bilities, and would render them much less effective. The assis¬ 
tance which a movable army can afford to the garrisons of the 
fortifications, owes its efficacy principally to the necessity under 
which an enemy would find himself of resorting to regular siege 
operations. If the defenders exercise but moderate vigilance, 
every part of the fortiess is secure against assault. Numbers, 
however multiplied, would afford no additional chance of suc¬ 
cess r a hundred thousand men would be as little likely to take 
one of the fpifs as a thousand. To attack, therefore, any of 
th^ defensive works, an enemy must regularly besiege them, 
and the enormous difficulty of doing so in face of a large 
^ movable force has already been pointed out. On the other 
bond, all our experience goes to prove that field-works, un¬ 
less where the ground is naturally strong, arc anything but 
secure; and though they give great advantages to an army 

occupying 
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occupying a defensive position, the disparity of numbers for 

which they are capable of compensating is limited. Attacks on 
them do not nccess<arily occupy much time; an assailant may 
therefore choose favourable nionuuits; and when the line is ex¬ 
tensive he ma^, by a false attack, draw the principal strength of' 
the^ defenders to one part of it, and then direct a real one on 
some less guar<led point before they have discovered their mis¬ 
take. The bare possibility of an <*neniy’s taking the city by storm 
would give rise to frequent alarnrs, which could not be otherwise 
than prejudicial to the defence. On the whole, it appears that 
the security afforded by field-works is so precarious that they are 
but ill adapted to the fortifications of a large city. 

The project of fortify injj Paris in modern times is not new ; 
there exists a short memoir on the subject, wrhtcn by Vauban in 
16S9, which, however, he seems to have drawn up more as a 
suggestion for consideration than as a direct proposal for practical 
use. He begins by pointing out tlie great iinjKntance of Paris 
to the rest of France, and the consequent expediency of pro¬ 
viding for its safety. He says, ‘ it is impossible to take too 
many precautions to preserve it, and the moie so that if an 
enemy bad forced our frontiers, beaten and dissipated our armies, 
and at last penetrated the interior of the kingdom, which is 
very <lifficult, I admit, but not impossible, one cannot doubt that 
he would make every effort t<» render himself master of the 
capital.* The city was then surrounded with €)ld walls in an 
imperfect state, which occupied the line of the present Boule¬ 
vards. These were to be repaired and strengthened by the addi¬ 
tion of an earthen rampart and parapet for artillery, and a deep 
ditch^in front. I^eyond this * a la ties grande jwrtee do canon,’ 
or at <a distance of 1000 to 1*200 toiscs, he proposed to establish 
a continuous enclosure consisting of a regular permanent rampart 
with bastion fronts, on the largest scale, with the addition of out¬ 
works, covered way, and every detail of the most complete con¬ 
struction. This outer ' enceinte ’ would have occupied a line only 
a short distance beyond the jiresent ' mur d’oetroi,’ but it would 
Lave been more extensive, as compared to the circumference of 
Paris in those days, tlian the present ' enceinte continue ’ is to 
that of the cixisting city. Besides these there were to be two 
citadels within the outer ‘enceinte/ close to tl^ river, and on 
opposite sides of it, one above anil the other «elow the city* 
They were to be pentagonal bastioned forts, something like the 
present citadel of Antwerp ; and their principal object was to be 
that of keeping the city in subjection, lest, being so fortified, ^it 
might becatfia formidable even to its master4* 

^ While France professes to take measures against being attacked, 

though 
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though |io one has the least wish or intention of assailing her^ or 
indeed'could gain any thing l^y doing sd> her'neighbours, taxlgbi 
by sad experience^ have taken effectual precautions for thc&t 
own protection against that ever daring and inffammable nation. 
Kver since the war tlie several German states have been busily 
in the erection of fortifications on a great scale, and 
they still continue the task with unabated diligence. Vast for¬ 
tresses, guarded from bombardment by detached forts, have 
been constructed, not as in former times, to contain mere gar- 
lisons insufficient to clicck an Invader, but as secure positions for 
large armies, which it would be almost as dangerous to besiege 
as to pass by. From Switzerland to the sea an effectual barrier 
already exists against any encroachment from the west; and 'if it 
would serve no purpose for the Germans to invade France, it 
would be a hopeless undertaking for the French to invade Ger¬ 
many. Thus fortification on a vast scale, however formidable its 
aspect, may be in fact conducive to peace—removing the temptation 
to aggressive war by diminishing the probability of its success. 
While the astonishingly increasing facilities for travelling promote 
pacific intercourse among the nations of Europe, effectual pre¬ 
cautions are being taken to pi event its interruption ; and in our 
ra])id and easy progress from city to city, we are reminded by 
their massive defences how difficult it would be to enter them 
on other than friendly teuiis. 


Art, II— Lands, Classical and Sacred. By Lord Nugent, 

2 vols. London, 1845 

‘ TE fu8, tout le cheniin, occupe d"un r6vc ussez siugulier. Je me 

cJ figurais qu'ou m’uvait doini^ I’Attiqueeii souverainete. 

J’ouvrais des chemins, je bfitissaisdcs aubrrgcb, je pr^paiaJs toutes sortes 
de commoditds pour lea voyageurs; j’uchetais uii port sur le golfede 
L^pante* afin de rendre la traversec d’Otrante a Athenes plus courte et 
plus facile. On sent bien quo je ne negligeais pas les monumeUs r 
touB lc9 chefs-d’oeuvre dc la citadelle etaiciit relevds sur leurs plans et 

d^apr6s leurs ruines.Je fondais line universitd oh les enfans 

dc toutc FEuropo venaient apprendre le Grec litteral et le Grec vulgaire. 

.J’encourageais fagriculture; unc foule de Suisses et d^Alle- 

mands se mela^t k mes Albanais; chaque jour ou faisait de nouvelles 
d^couvertes, et .Anenes sortait du touibeau.* 

Such was the dream into which Chateaubriand says that he 
fell, when in 1806 he was travelling, with his bridle on his horse’s 
neck and his servant Joseph on foot before him, from Athens to*' 
Cape Colonna. The author of the ' Itin^raire ’ could hardly have 
' conceived 
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conceived that in f<>rty years his dream would have, been so lite^ 
tally fulfilled. The travellers who visited Athens at the close of 
1843, or tlje be^innin^ of 1844> would have found in these words 
an exact description of what they saw in Greece* In that winter, 
for the first time, an Austrian steamer had begun to ply from 
Trieste and Ancona to Lutraki on the p^ulf of Lepanto j and pas¬ 
sengers wore sent across the isthmus to Kalamaki, and reached the 
Piraeus without the necessity of sailing round the Morea, The 
Temple of the Unwinged Victory was just rising to its restored 
perfection, on the site where it had stood before its stones had been 
worked up into the Turkish fortification. The lecture-room and 
library of the new University of Athens were completed: agri¬ 
cultural improvements were at least talked of; and carriage-roads 
had begun to bo ojiened. And that multitude of Germans, who, 
since the time of Count Annansperg, had swarmed in Greece, 
were hardly yet disentangled from the native population. Wo 
hardly know amove singular fulfilment of the words of an uncon¬ 
scious prophecy, 

* t 

We speak of a visit to Athens in the winter. It would be dif¬ 
ficult to say which is the jnore delightful,—a winter spent in 
Athens,—or a winter s})ent in Rome. The attractions of Rome 
are so powerful, that two or three thousand English are seen there 
every year: and it is a common saying, that if a man has lived three 
winters there, he can never bear to live anywhere else. Who, in¬ 
deed, that has resided in Rome, can ever forget his evening walks 
on the Monte Pincio, when the sun was selling towards Ostia,— 
or the purple range of the Sabine Hills which he has gazed at 
with insatiable eyes from the Villa Albani,—or the wide unculti- 
vatet^Campagna, where the sunshine has power to make perpe¬ 
tual desolation perpetually beautiful / And there is this pecu¬ 
liarity in Rome, that it seems to provide satisfaction for the cravings 
of every class of travellers. To the sickly and consumptive no 
place can ofTer so pleasant and soft a climate. How many fami¬ 
lies have been comforted in Rome! How many ' wan and faded 
cheeks ’ have there ' kindled into health !’ And if Rome is more 
than a second Cheltenham for invalids, it is so for the lover of plea¬ 
sure and dissipation. Rome has its season ;—its balls, its dinners, 
its card-tables: and for the last two or three winters we have 
Jbeard of British hounds meeting at the Tomb ofiUPccilia Metella, 
for the chase of Latin foxes. To speak of pictures a^d statues 
'would be absurd. Art and Rome are inseparable woraju .ICvcry ' 
one who aspires to be a painter or sculptor must go to Ro^e: so, 
too^ must every one who aspires to the criticism of 
Therb is inore to be learnt in the galleries and studio!^ of Rome 

than 
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than in almost all the rest of Europe. Nor arc the treasures less 
rich which the same city presents to the eager grasp of the anti¬ 
quarian. And while he has his Palatine and Coliseum, and 
ruined baths and temples, the student of ecclesiastical history 
has his old mosaics and mystic catacombs, eloquent of the 
earliest ages of Christianity, and (if a digression can be forgiven 
at the h^inning of an article) eloquent of the earliest ages only ; 
for a great and singular gap exists in the monumental records of 
Rome, While the traveller finds much to remind him of 
Augustus and Trajan, of the early martyrs, and of Gregory I., 
much also of Leo X, and Lfrban Vlll- and Pius VII., he must 
go elsewhere for memorials of the great men of the intermediate 
times—Hildebrand, or Innocent III., or Boniface VIII. Rome 
might be defined as the city of the ancient Caesars, the city of 
modern art, and the metropolis of the monastic bodies. And 
we thinlc that this last particular furnishes one of the character¬ 
istics fixed most strongly in the memory. Some of the most 
vivid ]>ictures which the mind retains this most impressive 
city, are the rerollections of rough brown-hooded Franciscanaii 
loitering about the steps of the (^apitol,—or ot young Cistertians, 
in white and black, looking over the l^onfc dc* qnatro (Jajd into 
the yellow Tiber,—portly Dominicans in the library of the 
Alinerva,—carriages of red cardinals drawn up in front of the 
many-tongued Propaganda,—and trains of long-robed ecclesias* 
tical students filing over the slopes of the Viminal and Quirinal 
Hills. 

Here we come in contact with subjects in which the English¬ 
man cannot sympathize. There is so much of evil in the Rom^n 
system of religion, that w^e find ourselves called upon to control 
and arrest our feelings of affection for Rome, at the very point 
when, with all devoted adherents of the Papal See, they begih to 
mount and kindle into enthusiasm. Here then we stay for a 
moment to remark* that the one unsatisfactory feeling, which 
makes Rome less pleasant limn it otherwise would be, is absent 
from the mind of the sojourner at Athens- It is not that he will 
not see much to grieve him in the lielplessness and miserable de¬ 
gradation, the abject superstition, the ignorance and poverty^ of 
the Eastern Church; but he will not have before his eyes an or¬ 
ganized hotly informed with a hostile and aggressive principle,—a 
system into #hich evil has been riveted, and where error and 
truth have been crystallized together. 

There are some contrasts between an Athenian and a Roman ' 
winter, which many would be more inclined to dwell upon. 
There are in Athens no long marble halls, peopled with statues; 
no stately galleries, hung with unrivalled pictures; there is no 

incessant 
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incessant influx of English stranger^; the equipages which the 
traveller seea*^are few ami mean; and he Would inquire in 
vain for the ball of an E^lglish Duchess^ or'^the pack of an 
English 'Ektl. warm reccptu>ns are not wanting — (as 

many would bewillipg to testify)—nor tokensW hearty kindness 
—at the hands of residents who speak our native language^— 
English, Scotch^ nnd American. Nor are the Greeks thought 
unword^^ of affection or regard, by those who know them 
best* And what plaj’C is there in the world that can compare 
with Athens, for the beauty and impressiveness of its surrounding 
scenery, or lor the silent clo(|ueiiee of its ancient buildings ? Who 
shall describe the beauty of an Athenian sunset, when violet-Ughts 
of all various tints descend from heacen upon the mountains,— 
red-violet on Ilymcttus, and blue-viol<‘t on Fames,—wheii a soft 
yellow light is spread along the plain and rests on the front of the 
Acropolis* and kindles into a blaze on tlu* peak of Lycabettus,— 
the sun meanwhile sinking slowly behind Trtezen and J^pidaurus, 
—^and the bright surface of the Saronic gulf' gleaming like a golden 
^jBhield?’ Who shall describe the Parthenon, that noblest of ruins, 
^which rises above the city like a crown of glory,—or the ivide ri\er 
of grey-green olives, which flows round the bed of the Cephisus 
add down as far as the Pirrrus,—or the lift ecu Olympian columns 
which stand in magnificent disorder near the thirsty bed of the 
llksus ? Rome has a modern history as well as an ancient. As 
the traveller ranges over the seven hills, now s*) desolate,—and the 
Campus Martius, now so densely peopled,—his mind wanders ns 
much to Alaric and Uien/i, to the Gregorys and the Medici, as to 
Romulus, or the (Tracchi, or Augustus. And, as the difl..rent 
periods of the history of Rome are superjiosed one upon another, 
so also are its historic buildings. True it is, that the site cl the 
anisient city is, upon the whole, visibly aloof from that of ihe'present 
one; but stdl the existing remains are ver> inconveniently mixed up 
with modern buildings, or turned to modern uscis. The Pantheon 
is a church: the Baths of Diocletian, once so noisy with the game 
of the pila and the recitations of poets, aie turned into silent walks 
fdr Carthusian monks ; tlie slopes of three of the hills are now so 
eovcrc^d with buildings, that it requires careful scrutiny before their 
effnlour can be discovered; churches are built round about the 
Palatine, and on the pavement of the Via Sacra, and side By side 
with ruined temples and triumphal arches. But in Athens the 
case is widely different,—The first thing the traveller sees on 
^Approaching Rome is the dome of St, Peter’s: the first thing Be 
sees of Athens is the ancient Acropolis. (Wc wish we were not 
obliged to say that the second is the palace of King OthOy) And 
as U is at tbe outset, so it is throughout. While at Rome, the 
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acquisition of a clear idea of thq situation of tbc grotind is, more or 
less, the result of study and labour,— in Athens, the idea flashes on 
the mind at once, clear as the air of Attica itself, pud sudden as the 
thoug^hts of the Athenians of oW. From fiMU Jo last,—from the 
first sight of the projecliiig shore of the Piraous illus¬ 

trious indentations, to the base of Lycabettus,—d!fid ffoxn the aides 
of the inany-delled Imettus to the grove of the Acadeiny,-rrevery- 
thing is elotjuent of anc*ient Athens. To every well-informed tia- 
vellcr, everything is simply what be expected to find it. Anyone, 
who lias read the works of Dr, Wordsworth or Colonel L#eake, will 
recognise instantaneously each feature of the ground and each build-' 
ing that survives - and, after a rapiil walk ol a few hours, may ^jarry 
away within^his mind a picture of the city of Peiicles and Plato, 
which will never leave him till the day of his death. 

What is true of Atljens, as contrasted with Rome, is equally 
true of the whole of Greece compared \vith Italy , for Greece has 
had no inod(»rn history of such a character as to interfere with 
the distinctiveness of its classical features, A modern history 
it does indeed possess, \aiious and eventful, and on winch much 
remains yet to be written but it has been of a destriictivp, not 
a construrtiv€t character—it has beem, if we may use the expres¬ 
sion, self-destructive. It has left notiiing behind it whicli can sjioil 
the barc> beauty of those hills and plains where the battles of the 
ancient world were fought—no modem ornaments or modern 
deformities, which can hide those memorials to all ages of the 
greatness of Hellenic genius. 

The distinctiveness with which Greece tells its ancient history 
is perfectly wondeiful. In whatever pait of it the stranger may 
be wandering—whetJier ciuising in shade and sunshine among 
the scattered Cycliules, or tracing Ins difficult way among the 
rocks and along the watercouises oi the Peloponnesus, or 
looking up to where the Achelous comes down from the moun¬ 
tains of Acarnania, or riding across the Rocotian plain, with 
Parnassus behind him and (nthaeron before him—he feels that 

* Tlie Histuiy of Gtefce wtiU/ the /tomun9 h«is hofri .ibly iiiiU-en by Mr, Fnilay*^ 
0116 of our no|r largo clohs of and taitefiil meiobarits—son of the late welK 

known Member for Glasgow. Tbe Hiaioiy of the Ciusaderti in Gieece is a desideralum 
in our liteiature. Materials have been collceted hy AJ, Huchon, in his JiecturcheM 
«t pour semr d Jit la Domination Frant^awen Oritnt (2 vols.i 

Paris, 1810), which ronfuin an outline of the mediaeval history of Gii'ece—^nd hU 
Chroniqueo Etran^res relaiwee aujt Ejrpeditions Ftan^anta Etrangma (ISll), in 
which the Greek ‘Chromole of the Morea' Is particularly interesting. He has, ice 
lieliare, not'curillued himself to theei}iting of ancient records; and we uiideistunrf 
that he might have lieeti met, a few years ago, tiavelliiig industriously in Giei^ce, and 
reftisluff to be interested in anything which had not lefeietice to the MuMIe Ages. 
A tiavuler in Hellas, thi^ing only of Villehardouin and Quillaume de Champhtte, 
and die feudal pilncipalities of the Moreo, is an unusual pheuometion. ' Hut Such aie 
the writers from whom we are to expect the best elucidatiou of a daik and neglected 
subject. 4 . 
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he LS reading over again all the old stories of hi$ school and 
college days,—all the old stories^ but with new and most brilliant 
illuminations. He feels in. the atinos]>here^ and sees in the coasts, 
and in the jdains and the mouniEins, the character of the ancient 
Oreeks, and the national contrasts of their various tribes. Attica 
is still what it ever was—a country where the rock is always 
labouring to protrude itself from under the thin and scanty soil, 
like the bones under the skin of an old and emaciated man. No 
one can cross over from ^ hollow Laceda'inon ’ to the sunny climate 
and rich plain of Messeriia, without syin]>athising with the 
Spartans \vhi> fought so long for so rich a prize- No one can 
ride along the beach at Salamis, while the ivind which threw the 
Persian ships into confusion is dashing the spray about his horse's 
feet, without having before liis eyas the image of that sea-fight 
where so great a struggle was condensed into the narrow straits 
between the island and the slujre, with Aristides and Theiiiistocles 
fighting for the liberties of Greece, and Xerxes looking on from 
his golden throne. No one can look dtnvn from tlie peak of 
Pentelicus upon the crescent of pale level ground which is the 
field of Marathon, without feeling that it is the very sanctuary 
where that battle oiujht to have been fought which decided that 
Greece nas never to bo a I’crsian satrapy. 

H this is true of the history, it is still more true of the 
mythology of Greece Who that wakes in the morning (though 
it be on the dec k of an Austrian steamer) to find himself in the 
bay of Napoli, and sees on the left the marsh where Hercules 
burnt off the hydra’s heads, and Tiryns on the right, where he 
strangled the serpents in his cradle, and looks onward to the 
gorge in the hills where lies Myc'ena?, tlie city of Agamemnon, 
and notices how all the mouniains enclose the scene with a dark 
and awful barrier, but feels iristiiictiveiy and in a momdnt that he 
is among the heroes of the Iliad and Orestcia t Who can pause 
in front of the sublime precij)ice of the two-peaked Parnassus— 
the poetic and historic, not the physical and natural Parnassus* 
—without understanding what the Gauls felt when the spirit of 
Apollo fell upon them, and they were fille<l with^^terror and 
amazement? Who can clamber uj> the low cliffs which over¬ 
hang the sanctuary of Neptune at the Isthmus, and look alternately 
to the two seas which are spread on either hand; without feeling 
how singularly appropriate are the sacred places of Greece to the 
ideas with which they are associated ? 

See a valuable essay on Greek tupography in tbe tint number of tha<^ 

Wco/ by the liev. A. P, Stanley. He remarks that the poniassus of 

the poets is rock as seen from below the fountain of Castalla, not the ^reat mountain 
at seen from the Boeotian plain and the Corinthian gulf. He bat pointed out too, in a 
very ttriking maiiDer, how tbe held of Marathon may l>e compared to.what we have 
called it above^a tanctuury. 

™ The 
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The efTcct of this impressive association is not spoilt by the 
mixture of anything that is post-Hellenic. Occasional]^, indeed^ 
the traveller stumbles upon some brick ruins such as lie has seen 
in Italy^ and his attendant hurries him on with the impatient ex- 
clamation, * Non eanticOy aignore ; e Rornaiw^ Turkish cannon¬ 
balls aie found here and there among the fragmenls of broken 
columns; and in some of the towns in the Moiea the lion of St. 
Mark is still seen sculptured on the walls. The Romans, the 
Crusaders, the Venetians, and the Turks, have each left enough 
behind them to show that they weie ont‘e in Gicece ; but that is 
all. When we look up to the Apennines from Florence, it is 
quite as likely that we may think of Gregory VII. or Ficderick 
Barbaiossa as of Catiline, fiesh from the reproaches of Cicei<>, 
hastening to join the camp of Manlius. When we approach the 
hay of Naples, the thought of C’omadin is as natural as that of 
Horace; and the cani]>aigns of Hannibal aie almost ever>wheie 
swallowed up by the more recent memory of Napoleon. Rut not 
so in Greece. We forget Villehaidouin and l^.mdolo, and see 
only the r*ouniry of Pericles and Leonufas. 

One other general remark, we hope, may be paidoned—namely, 
that hardly ail} traveller has adequate]} railed attention to the/«7/e- 
of Greece- Dr. WordswoUli has called it somewhere * an 
endless vicissitude of hill and valle}/ and the descriptuin is a I'ery 
tiue one. This chaiaetenstic peculiaiity is fixed indelibly in the 
memory by a ride across the Diaiiia, wlierc peasants, }ust like 
the Thianan boors in Aiistophaiies, aie ploughing heig and there 
on the sides of the hills;—or by an excursion ihiougU Aicadia, 
where flocks are heard fiom the valleys below, bleating through 
the mist;—or by a cruise along any ol the coasts, where a chanue 
ol wuid may be looked for at the passing of every new headland. 
It IS hardly possible to oveirate the impoitance of this pcculiant;^, 
whether we are thinking of the lesources and piospects of the 
present population, or the character and manner of living of the 
ancient Greeks, or the singular type of the scenery. We see here 
an explanation of the imaginative woi ship associated with local sanc¬ 
tuaries—of the isolated giuwtb of neighbouring slates—of Dorian 
and Ionian antipathies, and we cannot doubt that this same cause 
must have tendeii to promote that * unborrowed intellectual deve¬ 
lopment’ for which the Greeks stand conspicuous among the nations 
of antiquity. Though general propositions respci^ting the working 
of climate and }ihysical agencies upon chaiacter are treacherous, yet 
we may venture to note certain improving influences at a lime wdicu 
they had no books to study, and no more advanced piejudices to 
imitate. To borrow the terse words of Mr. Grote;— 

Their position made them at once mountaineers and manners, thus 

X 2 supplying 
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8up])lyin^tiem w ith great variety of objects, aeTisatioiia, and adventures. 
Each petl^camtnuiiity, nestled apart amidst its own roek&y was suili- 
cieutly severed from the rest to possess an individual life and attributes 
of its own, yet not so iar as to subtract it from the sympatbics of ^he 
remainder. Sv) that an observant Greek, commercing with a ^r^at di¬ 
versity of halt-countrymen, whose language he understood, and whose 
idioa}uclasic^ he could nppieciate, had access to a larger mass of social 
and ])oIitic!iI eAptTieiice than any other man in so unadvanced an age 
could pcibonally obtain.’ 

How far this ahernation of hill and valley, rock and plain, is 
forced upon our notice as a mere ex.tenial characteristic of Greece, 
and as that which makes our recollections of it so vivid, will be 
acknowledged by all who have been there, even by those who care 
the least for liistoiical absociation>». Our readeis will forgive us if 
we quote here sonic ot Dr. t’laike's words in his ‘ valcdictoi^re- 
trofc>]>cct’ of IHlG, Looking from Thcbsaloniea upfni the superb 
scenery of the mountain-chain of Olympus, he writes thus 

^ With the \i\id iniprcirsions which rcmauicd after Icaxitig the CO^- 
try, mcinmy ea'^ily ipcallcd into one mental picture the whole of Greece; 
because it is ])(>ittoiied out by nature into paits of such niagnitade, pus- 
sesbing, at the same time, so many striking fcatuies, that after they have 
ccafeed to appear befoie the bight, they remain present to the imagi¬ 
nation. Every reader may not duly rompreliend what is meant by this ; 
bii^every traveller, who has beheld die bcenos to which allubion has been 
made, will leiidily admit its truth : he will be aware that whenever he 
closed bis eyes, with his thoughts directed towaids that country, the 
whole of it became spread before his contemplation, as if he were actually 
indulged with a view^ ot it. In such an imaginary flight, he enters, for 
example, the Jhjile of Taupe fiom Tieriai as the gorge opens 
towards the t^onfh^ he sees all the LarMaan Plain ; this conducts him 
to the Pliiiii t»f Pharhuba^ whence he ascends the mountains south of 
Phursaluh ; tin n, crossing the bleak and still more elevitted region ex¬ 
tending fiom those mountains towards Latnia^ he views Mount PIndus 
far before him, ami, ilescendiiig into the Plain of the Spetehius^ passes 

the Straits of Thermopyhf .Ascending to the top of PaniQiSSUs^ 

he looks down upon all the other mountains, and plains, and islands, and 

gulfs of Greece.Thence roaming into the depths and overallthc 

heights of Eahaa and of Peloponnesus^ he bus their inmost recesses 
again submitted to his contemplation. Next resting upon Hymetlvs^ he 
e.xnmnies, even m the minutest detail, the whole of to the Snnian 

Promontory ; tor he sees it all, and all the shoies of Argos, of Sicyon, 
of Gojinth^oi Megura, of IMeusis, and ol Athens. Thus, although not 
in all the freshness of its living colours, yet in all ita grandeur, doth 
Greece actually present itself to the mind’s eye *, and may impheiision 
never be removed! On the eve of bidding it farewell for ever, as the 
hope of visiting this delightful country constituted the earliest and the 
warmeat^Vish of his youtii, the author found it to be some aUeviatihft of 
the regret excited )iy a consciniisuesB of never returning, that he could 
thus summon to his recollection the scenes over which he had passed.’ 

Such 
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Such is Greece at all times—such it was in the winter of 1843- 
1844; but theret;were-certain circumstances at that time wliich 
gaVe a peculiar interest to this remarkable country- Athens was 
ihh state of extraordinary and continued excitement. It was tire 
time of the session of the National Assembly, which was called 
together in consequence of the revolution of September 3. 1843, 

, to form that system of government which has since been adopted 
as the constitution of the country. 

‘ By pTocesse and by lengthe of certain yeres 
All stenlen is the mourning and the teres 
Of Grekes, by on general assent. 

Than semeth me ther was a parlement 
At Athenes, upon certain points and cas; 

Amonges the which points yspoken was 
To have with certain contrccs alliance, 

And have of Thebanes fully obeisance.* 

That assembly, to which these lines from the * Knighte’s Tale’ 
seem to suit themselves so naturally, was TCiuaxkable as a political 
event, and not less so as a spectacle and a show, and a curious study 
<»f human character. VVe are not aware that any description of this 
singular meeting has been printed in English, and we arc glad to 
be able to present our readers with some accc)unt of it from a pri¬ 
vate journal, which has been placed at our coininand. 

The circumstances of the revolution itself are sufficiently kfiown 
—the nightly rising, the gathering round the palace, the long hesi¬ 
tation of the King, the stoic firmness of Kallergi, and finally the dis¬ 
persion of the satisfied multitude. Wo will borrow by and by a 
page on that strange day from Lord Nugent. But first, we must 
say something of the general contents of his Lordship’s w^ork, 
especially of the chapters on * Classical Lands.’ 

We do not find in these volumes any passages that rival the 
brilliant painting or the c<ausUc Avit of liuthon. They have more 
in common with the reverend and serious spirit which is among 
the greatest and most lasting charms of the * Crescent anch^e 
Cross:’ but they do not, like that remarkable book, abound in 
personal incident. Lord Nugent, howcA'^er, has been all his life 
a student ;^and his style of writing is greatly improved since we 
first reviewed him. His travels contain not a few specimens of 
vigprous description—of Alexandria, for instance, that most me- 
. lancholy city, ‘ its beauty gone/ ' its commerce passing through it 
Avlthou^ pnriching its inhabitants/ ' having the look of a town lately 
..visited by some great calamity’-—of the Nile, and its waterfowl 
and kitesj. and herds of cattle sAvimming across with their Arab 
drivers, its palm-trees, and creaking water-wheels, and cupolas of 
Moslem tombs—and of Cairo, with its flies and donkeys, restless 
* ■ ■ . - • ' streets. 
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sU'eets, aud tel*rib]e ophthalmia. From Egrypt his Lordship travels 
acn>F5 Ihe Desert to the Holy Land. Here we find the Appear¬ 
ance of the towns well contrasted with that of the country he had 
left. Speaking of Bethlehem (voL ii. p. 13), he says— 

* The houses, even the meanest, are all roofed; and those STnull 
cupolas abound which give to the towns and to the houses of the Holy 
Ijandau air of comfort, and even of importance, in strong contrast with 
the dreariness of the uniform fiat roofs, or oftener roofless mud-walls, of 
Egypt/ 

Passing by the four chapters on the city and vicinity of Jeru- 
salem» we find (chap, viii.) a good dcscri])tion of the woodland 
scenery between Nazareth and the river Kishon; and again 
(chap, ix.) of the rough but magnificent journey from Beyrout to 
Baal bee:— 

* The scenery became wilder aud more grand at every mile as we ad¬ 
vanced ; the mountains rising in front in all their towering pride— 
pine-woods beneath them, and cverlastJug snow from half way upwards 
to the summit—each summit overlooked by three or four behind it, 
loftier than itself, and trended to their foundations by precipitous val¬ 
leys, through whicli foam “ the rushing water-floods, even the floods 
from Lebanon and from the tops thereof.” ’ * 

Many subjects of interest occur in the course of these journeys. 

^ In fbe ei|(lith chapter tli^re is a rlescrlption of Acre. Here Lon] Nii^nt quotes 
from a Bor>k of Travels by M, de {ancten PremxtrlnlerprHe de VArmh dAfriquty 

—a shameful misrepresentation of one of Sir Syrliiey Smith's noble actions. The booK 
was publishetl in Paris soon after Sir S>ihiey''s own death in the same metropolis. 
This note suggested to our memory somepissages iu tlieFrencli ExptdxUoti de la Morie, 
a work which it is natural for us to notice on the present occasion, as cmitainiug much 
valuable infornriationy nut only on the antiquities of Greece, but also on its general 
condition since the war of independence. Tlie ex{)edition was conducte<i in three 
sections, with the view of pursuing diflVient branches of inquiry, physical and anti¬ 
quarian. They sailed from Toulon in IS29, and icturned to Marseilles in 1830. In 
cunsecnience of a fever which attacked th^in, when eiicanqied at Argos, they were 
comt>^]ed to leave that neiglihotirhood; and to this misfortune it is duo, tliat the 
volumes containing the results of the exfieditiou embrace some portion of Attica and 
the Architielago, as well as the Moiea. These volumes were publislied at various 
intervals l>otwt*en 1830 and 1838. They are copiously j]1ustrate<l, and, above all, 
are ^^omiianied by an excellent map of the Morea, which was the first g(KMi map of 
any portion of Greece, and must be the base of all sul>sequent ones. We tbinJt it 
strange that, in such a work, appioved by the French Government, occasion should 
have been found for any slanderous attack upon the English. It is hardily worth while 
to{>ause on such a sentence as the following, which is suggested by the sigwtof Capri and 
the memory of Tiberius I^e souvenir <lu sc^l^rat couronu^, q?ii, fatigu^ de puisaanoe 
et de voluptes, termina sa honteuse carriere oik Sir Hudeon Lowe a commence la nienne, 
neinerevmt dans I'esprit que lorsqiie Capr^e et ses remparts eureut disparu k mes 
yeux.' But what are we to say of such a passage as that which occurs in q deicr^ 
tion of the (Jreek clergy, who are callef], rather cleverly, lee pariae du f The 

writer says tliat there is tliis advantage in their low position, that they cun (m contOfit 
to educate their children in a homely manner, without tlie necessity of maintaiuini^ 
at elsewhere, a certain ilecorum and then he continues—* Aussi en Angleterre, pi|r 
axem|de^ volt on les filles publiques se recruter princijfalement entitles demoiselles du 
plerge.,* Is tkpre any French public that can enjoy thief The writer's name, never¬ 
theless, Is Bory de 8, Vincent I 
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At Cairo he had an oppo^unity^of seeing Ibrahim Pasha, which 
he did not wish to repeat; and a more satisfoctorj interview with 
Mahomet Ali, whose keen eye, and courtesy of manner, and shrewd 
sententiousness made a great impression on him, as they do upon 
most travellers. ' You are a young man from an old country— 
you find me an old man in a young country,’ is one of his charaO<* 
teristin remarks. There is a satisfactory explanation of the 
Egyptian magic, derived from Mr. Lane, and published with his 
consent, which we recommend to the notice of our readers: it 
would divert us from our purpose if we were to enter upon it here. 
Nor are we able to follow his Lordship’s inquiries into the topo¬ 
graphy of Jerusalem. They seem to be conducted in that veiy 
proper spirit which is midway between credulity and scepticism. 
We are not sorry that he demurs to Professcjr Robins^m’s topo- 

f irapbical canon, that the traditions of the monks are not to be 
isiened to, but those of the native Arabs to be adopted in their 
stead. Still less sorry are we that he finds great fault with those 
contrjiry writers who yield a a>nslrained and fanatical obedience to 
all the old ecclesiastical notions on the localities of sacred scenes. 
We consider the chapters which relate both to ancient and modern 
Jerusalem as about the best to which our readers could he referred. 
Our business, however, is not now with Rgvpt or Palestine, 
but with Greece. Lord Nugent left Corfu for Patras on the 
20th of December, 1843. In the winter of that year a system 
of Austrian steamers had been (as we before stated) for the first 
time organized between Trieste and the Piraeus, without the neces¬ 
sity of circumnavigating the Morea, passengers and goods being 
transported across the Isthmus of Corinth. He defers the de¬ 
scription of Corfu to the conclusion of his second volume; he 
says something of Lutraki and Kalamaki, the two small harbours 
on the isthmus, the former t)f which is remarkable for a hot spring 
of ‘ a temperature of near 100' Fahrenheit:’ the latter he iden¬ 
tifies by mistake with the Cenehrea: of St. Paul;* and then he 
gives a detailed account of all that he saw and heard at At^ns. 
He speaks of the restoration of the Temple of the Unwinged 


* This ia not tlie only topographical mistiike which we ftnd in tbeae volumet. For 
example^ in p. 57, it is asserted that * the Pass of Daphtii leads down between 
Cttiiaeron Ana Corydallun,* whereas Cidia^ion is altogether a separate mourifatu, and 
this paw nowhere approaches it. In p. 11 we read of * Pamos and Dereleia/ as if 
Deceleia were not a foi tress on Mouni Panics. The Theatre of Hemdea Atticus it 
sailed ^tlfe Temph of Herodes Atticus (p. 26), and it is said (p. lA), that * after you 
have passed the Temple of the Unwiiiged Victory and the PropylscB, then it is that the 
^recthseuin, Aftaeroa PoAos, Pa/idro«s>«27?, and Parthenon, are in turn presented *—as 
if the Krec^esam and Pandrossiuxn were nut parts of one ediftce, and Mincn’a Polias 
the goddess worshipped there. We might also point otit not a few examples of Arise 
etymology and blundered nomenclatuie : but perhaps most of these thin^ may have 
bran set to rights in his second edition. 

Victory— 
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Victory—e^tammes and describes the remains of the upper and 
Ipw'er city—enters heartily into the cause of the Greeks, their 
devolution and National Assembly. This visit is ended on the 
28tb of January, when he leaves the Pirseus in a French steamer, 
which gives him occasion to lament over the small tiamber of 
British pac'kets seen in the Levant, * For one British ensign/ 
he says, ‘ in a Mediterranean packet, there arc at least a dozen 
French and Austrian.’ Syrais the place where these lines of 
steamers intersect. The Greeks have now, in their passion for 
classic names, called it llermopolis^ in allusion to its mercantile 
impoTtauce. From hence Lord Nugent proceeds to Alexandria* 
He returns from the East in May, and pays another short visit to 
Athens, during which an antiquarian excursion is made to Bari. 
The deliberations of the Assembly have now been closed, and 
the final result is the subject of further commentary. The 
work closes with some notice of Corfu, and with an appendix oh 
a visit whi(*h Lord Nugent paid to Delphi some years before.' 
when governor ot the Ionian Islands. Two excursions are men¬ 
tioned in the first visit to Attica which ought not to be passed over, 
from the valuable notices they contain 4>f the battles of Marathon 
and Salamis. The jirobable position of the Greeks and Persians 
in the former of these battles, according to the views of Mr. Finlay, 
in whose company the excursion was made, is stated with clears 
ness and precision ; and from the observations of Sir James Stir¬ 
ling, an accomplished officer, at that time in command of the 
Indus, an account of the engagement at Salamis has been derived, 
more in harmony with the narrative of Herodotus, and more con¬ 
sistent with the peculiarities of ilie coast, than any which we have 
seen elsewhere. In the first of these excursions there is, further, 
an interesting notice of the ancient town of Ajihidna, under the 
Acropolis of which Mr. Finlay's farm is situated; in the second, 
something is said of the curious group of ruins in the pass of 
Daphni, where, by a fountain and a modern inn, are seen the re- 
mams of a Turkish fort and a Byzantine church, ' Here,* says 
Lord Nugent,' as in all the other churches which have not been 
restored i^rom Turkish desecration, the eyes of all the saints are 
besred through deep into the white plaster of the wall behind. It 
is superstition of the Moslems, that these paintings themselves 
are evil gemi, whose powers are destroyed when the eyes are put out/, 

I 

'Pat we turn from the consideration of all antiquities, cU^cal or 
mMsieval, to the Revolution and the Assembly. We said that we 
would take a description of the 3rd of September from the pages 
Lord Nugent: we do not know where we could find opq on 
whole faithful:— 


At 
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‘ At tKfd o’clock on the morning large bodies of men were seeA 
moving from all i^uarrters of Athena tbwarda the open "space in A'oot 
of the Royal palace. Two regiments of the line, with field-pieces 
and a few horse, were ordered from their barracks by the King to 
repair to the scene of this numerous meeting. They obeyed—they 
marched; but the soldiers had engaged themselves to each other^ 
and to their leader. Colonel Kalergi, the commandant of the gar- 
liison, not to act against their fellow-citizens assembled in that cause, 
but to protect them from any violence which might be meditated' 
against theiri, and at the same time repress any which might threaten 
the person of the King. The infantry and guns took up a position 
on each flank of the ground; the dragoons assembled near the centre,, 
ready to carry intelligence or orders to distant places, if necessary; the 
picket on duty within the palace remained in their guard-room. The 
numbers of the people were every moment increased by detachments 
arriving from the country round: in two hours full twenty thousand 
u'brc assembled. Remembrances the most likely to excite an assembly 
like this to outrage—remembrances of national pride insulted, of 
national rights assailed, of natiorial resources squandered by foreigners, 
and remembrances of personal gticvances, for almost every man had 
been fl sufierer (?)—remembrances of injustice and confiscation, of- 
inquest by torture, and punishment without trial—all these were the 
provocations fresh and rankling in the hearts without the palace. 
Within was the King, surrounded by some of the principal authors 

and agents of the^e crimes.It was fortunate for the character 

and result of that night’s and next day’s proceedings, that, by the 
King’s own act, the dangerous counsel which it w'as afterwards avowed 
that — gave Irim was checked, and its execution prevented. In 
that crisis of doubt and peril, the advice given was to order the 
])alace-guard to fire upon Colonel Kalergi, who was then on horse* 
hack under the palace windows, exerting with success the whole in¬ 
fluence of his great and well*deserved popularity to preserve order, 
and quell any expression that could lead to tumult, or do violence 
even to the feelings of the King.’—vol, i, pp. 87— 90. 

It would take up too much of our own space and of our reader’s 
time, if we, were to j^o through the narrative of all that happei]^ 
during that day—of the long delay of hour after hour—of the 
reiterated demand of the people for a National Assembly or the 
abdication of the King—of Otho’s tardy assent after twelve hdots 
had elapsed—and, finally, of his appearance at the balcony, accom¬ 
panied by ^Ir Edmund Lyons, along with the French, Austrian, 
Russian, and Prussian Ministers. 

{^Thua^nded that memorable day. The people dispersed tranquilly 
and joyfully, leaving the palace-square, in which twenty thousand per- 
sops md stood for twelve hours, without trace of a mob having been 
there j ftot one of even those small and almost harmless evidences of 
’Whlck mark mob-rule even in its happiest and best-satisfied 
humour. Not a window of the palace, or of the surrounding buildings, 

^ ' was 
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ivtft broken i not a word of diBrespeot had been spoken against the King^^ 
person; the Bavarian officers living in the town had been subjected 
neither to molestation nor insult; and of the reed fence,~for there was 
nothing more to separate the palace^gardens from the place where twenty 
thousand persons, for so many hours, had awaited a crisis, in which no 
retreat was left, save in the full attainment of their demand or the de¬ 
thronement of the King,—of that frail fence not a reed was displaced.*— 
vol. i, p. 96. 

It is impossible not to wonder at the moderation of a meetings 
called together so irrogulfirly under ckcumstanccs so exciting, or 
to withhold our agreement from the terms of Lord Aberdeen's dis¬ 
patch of October 25th :— 

‘ It cannot he denied that great credit is due to the Greek nation for 
the manner in which they appear to have universally conducted them¬ 
selves on this important occasion, so different from the example afforded 
by countries more advanced in civilization.’ 

To enter into the causes of this revolution would be to go far 
back in a very troubled history. We would rather treat it as a 
ydit accompli, and pass on at once to the National Assembly, 
which was its first result. This Assembly met on the 30th of 
November, and when Lord Nugent returned in May, the Con- 
stituti(»n had received the Royal Assent, and the writs were issued 
for the election of members for the first parliament of the Hel¬ 
lenic kingdom. 

Our account of this assembly consists of some desultory extracts 
from the MS. journal to which we have alluded. The traveller, 
whose materials we bfnniw, seems to have arrived in Greece at a 
fortunate time,—about the mlcldle of December,—when the public 
business was fairly begun and already in active progress, 

* {^Thursday, Dec, 14^//.)—We find immediately that the National 
Assembly is the one subject which is exciting all the little Athenian wo^Jd* 
About the little cafis and scanty billiard-rooms in the long street, 
which extends from the bazaar at the foot of the Acropolis to the open 
country in the direction of the Academy, there is an unusual concourse 
of Greek gentlemen—gaily-dressed and narrow-waisted figures—with 
white kilts and fierce moustachios, who lounge to and fro, and linger td 
depute with eager gesticulations. Everybody is talking of the Assem¬ 
bly, indoors and out of doors. Some things we learn before visiting the 
meeting itself. It is clear that Sir E. Lyons is exercising a great in* 
fluence in all the jiroceedings. Among the Greeks Mavrocordato seems 
at^^rMnt to be the most conspicuous. The deputies are 230 |n. number. 
Hitherto they have been occupied,in fixing the rules houses 
^sedwdty, in electing a president, secretaries, and other officers; and^ 
.. thirdly, in appointing committees on the Address, the Constitution, 

' * Sad of Aberdeen to Sir K. Lyons, October 25, IS43; Papeiv laid before the House 
dt'Commons, March 14,1S44, 
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Ab regards %h^ ConatitQUon^ the great difficulty ie expected to be Yoioid 
iu the qjjestian of. the “ Upper House.’* The Address is to be conel^: 
dered on SiUurday, which people say will be a stormy day. The"8ol<^! 
diers^ who took part in the revolution, are anxious to have some clause 
introduced, securing to them an indemnity from any future displeasure 
of the King; and the Radicals would be glad to take advantage of this 
desire, for the purpose of introducing a pointed mention of the 3rd of 
September, which all moderate men would consider a gratuitous attack 
on his Majesty’s feelings. 

* {Satterday^ 16^^.)—If I had seen only one meeting of this remark¬ 
able Assembly, that sight, with my first day on the Acropolis, would 
have been worth the journey from England. The room of meeting is 
the King’s ball-room, and it is exactly large enough for the members. 

It is arranged in the French manner, where the deputies are seated in a 
semicircle, and the president in the centre, with his secretaries on each 
side of him, and a bell near his right hand to keep order in the house. 
Round the outer circumference are the more important spectators, the 
carps diplomatique^ and a few ladies, some of whom wear the Greek 
he^-dress, which is simply a red cap placed elegantly on the side of the 
head. One of them is Catherine Botzaris, maid of honour to the Queen, 
and beautiful as her father was illustrious. An open gallery, on one 
side of the hall, contains a number of more ordinary visitors, among 
whom I observe several priests, whose black head-dresses and long beards 
harmonize well with their grave and earnest faces. The hall is hung with 
red curtains, and at each end are the names, conspicuously written, of the 
heroes that fell in -the war of independence. I could not help feeling 
some emotion, as my eye ran over the names of Colocotroni andMavro- ' 
raichali, and Botzaris and Odysseus, and rested on an engraving which 
was suspended in front of the president, representing the first raising of 
the standard at Kalahryta by an archimandrite of Megaspelion. The 
acting president is Mavrocordato—the real president, who sits by him, 
being too old for the active duties of his office. He is more than ICO 
years of age,—some say 103, others 107,—and he .has been president of 
every National Congress since the commencement of the earliest revolu¬ 
tion. Corinth is his native town. He is now thin and emaciated, but, 
we are told, in the full possession of his faculties; and we looked with 
no ordinary interest on one who has seen and survived so much. To^ 
turn now from the office-bearers to the deputies themselves, never was 
there a Parliament so calculated to engross a stranger’s attention. Two- 
thirds of the deputies wear the national costume; and the Greek 
tiime, in both its varieties—the white kilt or Albanian fustanella, and the 
broad blue Hydriot trowsers—is perhaps the handsomest in the world. 

1 must wait for another day to learn the names of the most con8pi|^ous. 
A young n^n near me caught my especial attention, from the unusual 
Bpleodbuf'of his dress and the long tresses which streamed down his 
back. This is the Greek fashion. The modem Greeks are “ long¬ 
haired,” like their Homeric ancestors. The last speaker before we en¬ 
tered 'was a hard rough-looking Macedonian, not long ago a notorious 
robber. The adjournment was moved almost immediately; but I hadit 

time 
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t;^e tO’discover that my ear could not follow the pronunciation of the 
s^aWers^ except when the printed Greek was before me*~as when the 
*aeerbtaiy rekd the Address, which had jiist been presented by the Goto* 
mittee. In' coming in and going out, 1 could not help obsorving of bow 
great importance tobacco seemed to be, as a help to thefllebate. The 
ante-toom (the lobby') was saturated with the smell of il^^'and on the 
tables were copious supplies of the weed for the use of thejmembera who 
were strolling in and out. Another Eastern custom, too, was observable 
h6te, as elsewhere in Greece, viz., the use of a string of beads, like thkt 
which is so often seen dangling in the hands of the Moors bn the Bar- 
bary coast- It is not a rosary, but simply a plaything—a help, perhaps, 
to meditation, but noihing more. Wc came, however, in contact with 
one religious observance, which was likely to have put a alight impedi- 
ihent in the way of the business of the Assembly. At the moving of the 
adjournment there was a little hubbub among the members, which caused 
a smile among the bystanders. Monday happened to be the feast of 
St. Nicolas, and there was some unwillingness to meet on such a day for 
the discharge of public business. The Greeks are remarkable for the 
number of their festivals and for the conscientiousness with which, on 
these occasions, they observe the ceremony of idleness. 

‘ {Momlay^ 18 / 4 ,)—Festival of St, iVsTVo/oA'.—There is the same 
custom here, which prevails in some other continental countries. Every¬ 
one whose name is Nicolas is called on tcj-day by his acquaintances, 
to whom he presents sweetmeats after the usual fashion of Greek 
hospitality. I was told that some good music was to he heard at the 
Russian church in honour of the Emperor, but I could not stay to hear 
it without absenting myself from the National Assembly. I had a good 
seat near the Austrian and British consuls. Near me was the dark 
thin face of the Austrian minister, and the French admiral’s round 
good-humoured countenance, and the white hat and large features of 
M. Piscatory, who is far more like an Englishman than a Frenchman. 
On the same bench was Sir Edmund Lyons, our own minister, and Sir 
James Stirling, the commander of Her Majesty’s ship the Indus. B^it 
my attention was drawn more to the deputies than the spectators. 'That 
dark man with aquiline nose and small moustache, just under Sir Ed¬ 
mund Lyons, is General whose life and feelings have been 

identified with Greece- The black round-featured man near him'da 
Bodouris^ the member for Hydra. These are both in the Frank dress. 
But there is one beyond them, who looks as though he disdained what is 
national. His Greek coat is bordered with Air; hfa tall red cap is 
placed Annly on his head; and his massive countenance never moves 
through all the changes of the debate. This is Coletti^ the leader, of 
whaivis called the French party, as Mavrooordaio is of the English.: but 
Mavrocordato wears the Frank dress, and so does ilf^asra,.the head of 
;tiifi Russian party, who spoke at great length* He is a tall man^ with 
"^^jeeting moustache, and his clothes hang loosely about 'htin, 'a& if 
h0 ^ere a scarecrow sent by the Emperor. He speftks calmly'and 
'persuasively, not without an appearance of that cunning for which his 
raeWes give him abundant credit. LondoSy a member of the minastry 
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it a little round-beaded man, who ia seen movinff about in the 
of the assembly; and there, too, is Kallcrgi^ the heio of the 3rd, ^ 9 f 
September. A small military cap is on his head, and he is not in anj 
way to be distinguished in appearance from the commonest of the common 
soldiers. The swearing in of a new member took place to-day. It was 
atv interesting sight, and certainly the most solemn oath I ever saw. All 
rose and took off their hats; the head of the priest alone was covered. 
He stood in front of the president—a bearded man with long dark robes, 
grove and humble in his attitude and the expression of his countenance, 
having a New Testament maiked with the cross resting u^ion his left 
arm. The words of the oath were repeated after dictation, and then the 
book was reverently kissed, and theineml>er took his scut. 

* ( Wednesday^ This again was an interesting day at the As¬ 

sembly. Affairs had ended yesterday in rather a critical position, aud 
high Words had been used in the course of the debate. One man had said 
to another repeatedly—This is not u camp, this is not a camp !’* The 
other said—“ You ought to be ashamed to speak so; were it not for the 
> camp^ there would have been no National Assembly for you to speak it 
in.” This was Griezolis^ a member from Negropunt, a man of deter¬ 
mined aspect, who sits in front of the president. 1 am told that he can 
neither read nor write, but that he is possessed of a strong and mascu¬ 
line understanding. Near him is Orir'as^ with the most showy dress 
and the narrowest waist in the Assembly. He often speaks with great 
liveliness, though his talent is not remarkable. He comes from l^e 
north-western frontier, and, like Grie/otis, is a powerful chief in his own 
locality. I saw him the other day, in one of the streets, walking with a 
tail of kilted followers behind him, to whom he turned round now and 
then with a toss of the head and a curl of the moustachio which were 
infinitely amusing. Both these men are said to have been formerly 
pointed capitani to keep the peace under the Turks. So, too. was Ma~ 
criani, who is conspicuous in his woollen jacket, and whom I h^rd 
speaking with so much vehemence on Monday. To-day I observed a 
beautiful boy come into the Assembly, and was told that he is a son of the 
Culocotroni who is now in exile. A brother ol the same Colocqtroni is 
« one of the deputies. He is a mean-looking man, and wears the Frankish 
^ dress* The business of the day began witli the reading of the trai^s- 
actions of yeateiday: then a dozen members were chosen to compliment 
the Queen on her birth-day to-morrow: and then came the grea|; 
tion,—in what method the Address was to be debated, whether (i^ira- 
graph by paragraph (^Trapaypatpov ?rjooc 7rapdypa(pov) or othery^ise; -and 
an immense hubbub arose, chiefly, I think, because these unsophisticated 
.legislators were troubled aud perplexed by technicalities. The votes 
were taken, not by a division, but by calling over names ; ana^e're- 
^ tired* wbde this was going on. We afterwards heard that the result was 
such as to leave the Radicals in a considerable minority. These Radi- 
' cals are, for the most part, lawyers and eilitors of newspapers,—and, as 
^ in most countries, include among themselves many of the best speakers. 
.^One genend remark, which struck me not a little, w^s made concernj^ng 
«the speeches in this Assembly. Those speakers who addressed them¬ 
selves 
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•dveft^thefeelitigs md passions were listened to with far Ifess attention 
than those who spoke to the reason and judgment. This ^^^jtfe bon 
se»ts seems to be a national peculiarity of the modem Greeks; and such 
a peculiarity in a half-civihzcd people gives the best prospect of their 
future improvement/ 

It Would be tedious to enter into a detailed account of the 
debates in this Assembly, We would rather take up two or 
three of the main topics which were discussed that winter with so 
much earnestness, both in and out of Greece. 

The first of these was, whether Greece ought to have a 
constitution at all—whether, now that the Greeks were part and 
parcel of Christendom, they ought to be governed, like a free 
people, on the representative principle. There are some who 
would answer this question very promptly—who have such a horror 
of the stagnation of a despotism, and such a profound belief in the 
purifying power of parliamentary storms, that they could not hesi¬ 
tate to give an answer in the affirmative. We arc not of that 
number. But there were circumstances in the condition of Greece 
at the close of 184S which convince us that a constitution was called 
for. In the first place, the only other alternatives (so far as we 
can see) were, a native democracy of wild, half-civilized Greeks, 
ot an oppressive despotism exercised by a foreign power. The 
existing Bavarocracy (the Greeks, who are as fond of })uns 
as ever, used to call it barbarocracy') hfid become impossible. 
Unless a free government, based on the constitutional systems of 
Western Europe, were adopted, nothing remained for Greece 
but (on the one hand) disorganized assemblies and unruly pali- 
kars, turbulent debates and bloody quarrels, or (on the other) 
a military occupation by Russian, or Austrian, or French troops. 
In the second place, if Greece, so lately transferred from Islam to 
Christendom, were to be cordially welcomed into the family of 
European nations, this could hardly be done eifcctually except by 
incorporating into its government some of the ideas of modern 
Europe. We live, whether for good or evil, in what may be 
called a constitutional period. England and France had battered 
to pieces the Turkish and Egyptian ships at Navarino; and it u 
to England and France that Greece will naturally look for sym^ ' 
pathy and education, and for the ideas which are to regulate her 
legislative and administrative proceedings. But beyond and be¬ 
sides all this, there was one marked characteristic in the Greek,' 
population which mode a representative goverument ptouliarly ': 
suitable to it—we allude to the municipalities^ whi^ had existea > 
all tljurcuigh the middle ages, and had firmly maintained their 
siisbn in the midst of all the battles and fluctuations of the Byzan.-?. 
tine, Frankisb, and Mahomedan dynasties. Through a history ' 
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more Btraogely marked by s^ng and violent contrasts ilum that 
perhaps of any country in the worlds the Greek villages havd been 
governed^ like %\mayu7damient08 of Spain, by their own alcaldes» 
with their own laws. It is not to our purpose to trace the history 
or to describe the details of these institutions, but it was through 
them, in the main, that the Greeks were enabled to raise them¬ 
selves, under a hostile government, to anything like a jHilitical 
position: above all, to this is due the preservation of their cha¬ 
racter and the continuity of their religion, and that moral fitness' 
for self^guveruinent which is the peculiar circumstance to which 
we wish to direct attention. This was strongly pointed out by 
Mr. Urquhart in 1833, He says, in reference to the first rising 
of the Greek population to throw off the Turkish yoke— 

* But a very few days subsequent to the elevation of the white cross 
of Constantine as a recovered nutioual emblem, an assembly was held 
of free Greeks. Throughout the revolution an intelligent attachment 
has ever manifested itself for a Tepresentative form of government. To 
what can this national conviction, or rather feeling, be referred, save to 
the remote influences of tiie municipal system?'—ThrAcy and its Jie-^ 
sources^ ch. iv. p. 75. 

And he goes on to speak of the wonderful elasticity with which 
the people returned to the habits of peaceable industry after many; 
years of war and bloodshed, as attested by a dispatch written by 
Count Bulgari to Count Nesselrode, under the dictation of Capo 
d'lstrias. Tliis also he refers to the same cause—the system of 
local administration. To the same effect we might quote Mr. 
Finlay*s pamphlet, written three years later:— 

‘ It may appear surprising,’ he says, ^ that so simple a circumstance 
as the existence of popular village magistrates should have exercised so 
extensive an influence on the moral condition of the Greek nation. But 
let Englishmen reflect that the foundations of their own liberty were laid 
in the Tythings and Hundreds of Saxon tiines rather than in the Wittena- 
gemotes; for while the Normans overthrew all truces of the latter, the 
spirit of the Saxon communal adminislration preserved that moral 
strength which, with the amelioration of society, ripened the Norman 
despotism into the British constitution. We fear not to say that Gre^e 
has found her national spirit as well preserved by her Demogerontiaa as 
England had hers by her Hundreds.’— ^Fhe Hellenic Kingdom^ p. 42. 

A nineteenth century constitution • however, cannot exist with¬ 
out an ^ Upper Houseand this, in the winter of which wif are 
speaking, was a far more serious subject of discussion. The Con¬ 
stituent Assembly took the representative principle for granted; 
but the other <^estion was to be debated, both in its foundation 
and its details. The debate occupied an enorntbus length af time; 
and not only Was the Assembly cpgrossed by the subject, but over 
the whole country it was incessantly talked of. * Ought there to be 
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Wein)Jqr»3f«f ^vf^rfr t§.dj«f J»efen' 
dttfeii^!hkeiitkoijBn^lisltk nPoocft,! • wJ^f<%< ttrei \tmtD»Tfintl ^ 'uiuitsd^ 
mstaR3rai^j|tu’3f>ielcsctiv«,t^reit4ir]^i4o ftiet iiten||)ci««lfob^lifpt^$f«ni 

as in ViMtM th'^ 

*!?/)? tWd^ 

dh'not kiidTtbif 
ihV^tatb of tbihgs*'ili^ri by'WnOtht^f b'^tritt'ffbfii itlb jbvirhaVIjf 
wti<:li*\Ve^liave afready availotVouf^blves*' ' li ^'nbt’jd'w'aysVjv^Y.w 
detacu tnpsc pasb^es \viiic|^ relaj {0 ,_gurf(y lo doliti^s; ^pui^rag- 
tbe context mllnot^ipyirtlieiji \r, 

' (Jbbi* ^,>1644. v4#A<'«w.)-^We begiai*air exckirsuin.^ith^the>neV 

year, /fhe^'great topic we leave btlund o? is. tlte: VppeiSrHottSie- 
(^,.av«F ^ovX^)^ ^ ...... Tina .looming I was^iwalkwig through; th<e^ 

tbwn whervi tnpt Str^ J^.'Lyana, wjwi ga^e usi^aharge to. ^U^.to .«U -Uas 
people^Mn- the .proywces aixnjt, this Uppe^.^Cham,hei;,t peit^io^iding 
dhuitfieifp^rientjo-xhaa shown that suchai chamUejr>i8.necesaa£yfl. ,• V ^lAiad,- 
tclhihem thait^ if posbible-, the me^nher^ ;injii^t'he ^Jioseu^iytthevKin^: 
nalced-fjotliftffrt’ise Jie will not sign the G>iihtitiitioii»” ,-Thus»;, 9 aid d»^*. 
“ 'yo(u.Hia)}'<lo. goiHli&ervice to the State-”. , 

^Hipphfflfai, ii/ttfe/4'-)-*-!'am likely t<i romrcmhcr this spot as knig aJa- 
aliy-vC^Hdh I haVe acen m'^my'jornrnojs;' stroanfi,'wIi'ich it supplied 
t^rR'the'Lahe of'Stymph^aaf buratS'oUt intdthe eixuherant iifd 
00^ folhgfewrt>Tfy«ftr firom tho base of a rock,* like ihe-Aire.in YoribihiTi^ 
from under Malham Cove, Oi|A rtut8-oft' without del&y fie^blyen'^Aclottfiy 
towMiUadth^spai tvn$ingf>tJtfityrhj)!9]^.of ^>}we.1piUa40ti$ts,i^'gy^. ^lulthe 

i»fMrlni:«e.?cayer% 

faligePi^vcre rqfcling.^ 

|9f ?iWt}bi:nfUs,.noj- could an| d^^cril^wu Wyft b.e^^ 

^j:uUe^8 some passaj^ea .(rom dieJWyssey or SM. ma%. tlie 
scene perfect, Ihe moon yi'as at the full, mid shed the lovdieHLor genue 
ligHti water ihd'1iiCj4iiccp, while the caVerri Icty in dfe^iirid;4if^m 

shadow. . ■'. ^he stfetie’^as hof iiiftTiterekihg itithe khatt^Avh^re^he' 

ffArtrmep’aiid'all his ftlntily Were seated round the fire/’*^ S6me political 
CtniTcrSatidn'catne oiti when he spoke in strong ^ternia against thO Upper 
H^mse, saying that some meml>ers of Assembly would be murilfcted if- 
thcy»voted for it. - As for himself, lie cared little about it, if only the 
syalein of taxation could be allered. He complained bitterly, and said 
bod found it necessary to cut down all his olive-trees. There is 
a^ia^.on frpit-trees in Greece, and this is sometimes a temptation to the 
d^tryolipn of orchards. 

‘ ijr^lizza^ JaUf 0.)—Here, wg liad a pleasant Insighf into the in¬ 
terior'ot4 true and uriaophistic.ated.Greek family- OUr hos^t'had been 
a^mffchant, 5ti the times wlied Greelc merchantB w^cre prosperous,' and 
Hhd'travelUd'mu^h; but he lost two'ships in the Blaick Sea,*and tlieh 
tt<tned' waTfiot at the S^iege of Tripolizza. Of thej;^ children, Otfab 
alid-€!haHclea sat at^table, kith Sophia the eldest—^nd Pcnelope^aad 
Biato AjvaiCed on uf.- The lady of the>*house wore a red cap on the 
sid4 of >bcn head,' add sat by the hearth, whero the^dinner was.cnc^ed, 

and 
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and whence it wa« taken ai We wanted it^ disk by dkb. 

being overt retired to the adjoining Tooxn, where our heat took faia 

long pipe of thom-atick, and coffee waa served in the TiirkUh way, in 

very aniall cupa and very sweet.As to politics, our friend’s notion 

was. that the Upper House should consist of seven members, three of 
them chosen by the King; and that they should bold their office for sija 
years, at the end of which period the constitution should be revised. As to 
the King’s not signing, he had signed what he had been told to sign on the 
3rd of September, and what the Assembly gave liim to sign he must sign, 

^ {^Sparta^ Jan. 10. The Siskop's House ,')—One of our visitors,' 
Kyrios Jatrako, was taken prisoner at Navarino, along with young 
Mavromichali, in an engagement when almost all the other Greeks were 
killed. He is a fine-looking man, with a face deeply furrowed, and an 
eye like that of a hawk—one of the most beautiful of eyes, and a com¬ 
mon one among the Greeks. He is a great boaster. To us he is full 
of the most eager complaisance, saying that we ought indeed to be cor¬ 
dially received here, seeing that we belong to the lump (ro ^ 

the Three Powers, who have done so much for Greece. Even ordinary 
men (/iocpol ^pSpio-sroi) from England should be welcome, but especially 

such us wc.A report (a false and premature oiy:) was spread here 

the day before yesterday, that the Constitution was finally ratified, with 
an Upper House consisting of twenty-four members, elect^ by the King. 
Jatrako says that the nation is quite opposed to the idea of an Upper 
Chamber; but, for himself, he leaves the matter in the hands of the 
Three Powers^ to whom Greece owes everything.’ 

Two of the Three Powers, acting through their representatives. 
Sir Edmund Lyons and M. Piscatory, did actually contribute much 
towards the settlement of this question. The ultimate decision 
was, that the Upper House (^spooiTitx) should consist of sixty 
members — half the number of the deputies in the /SooXr), or 
Lower House. They are chosen by the King, and retain their 
seats for life. So much for the Greek House of Lords. 

The next great question was whether the Greeks should have 
a hereditary king. There are some who would rather have 
seen Greece made into a republic, after the fashion of South 
America; and thoughtful men have looked forward to a time 
when the Christian inhabitants of European Turkey (Hellenic, 
Sclavonic, and Albc^inian) should be united in a confederacy 
like that of the cantons of Switzerland, and at once an aggres¬ 
sive movement against Mahomedanism, constituting a break¬ 
water against the aggressions of Russia. As to the propriety 
of Greece being ms^e a republic, it is evident that the same 
arguments which vindicate the propriety of a constitution, prove 
the necesi^ity oi a hereditary king. If Greece is to have its 
institutions framed upon the ideas of 1830, it must have a king» 
Still more so, if it is to be taken into the European system, aii^ 
recognised as a nation, not only by England and France, but 
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by'Austria and Prussia. These two govcrntnents might be v^ry 
well disposed'to hate the representative part of the eonstitution, 
but’thcy could never l>o persuaded to consent to the loss of iho 
monarchical element. They would readily acquiesce in ahsolu- 
tisin> but never could they have tolerated democracy—more espe¬ 
cially as the King already placed on the throne by the Three 
Powers is a Ccrmatl. . . 

Otho the First has been so long the laughing-stock of the 
newspapers, that it is a hazardous task to attempt to defend him. 
What everybody says, everybody believes. , For years past it bus 
been the fashion with journalists and travellers to re-echo *A 
wretched Pavarian importation/ ‘ A putty-faced puppet r-*r-',Poor 
Otho!’ Who can answer a sneer? as Paloy said of Gibbon. 
There is no doubt that the position of this young Bavariaji 
prince in the newdy-formed kingdom of Greece has always been 
a very helpless one ; but the circumstances in which be is 
placed ought rather to excuse him than to make him ridiculous. 
We do not imagine that he is a selfish man, or indifFerent to the 
welfare of Greece ; but we think that he has been too much 
aurrounded by selfisli advisers, and that a number of Germans, 
w’ho nffected to treat the Greeks with the utmost contempt> 
were long most unwisely placed in the lucrative offices, both 
civil and military. When national talent was pertinaciously 
thrust out from participation in the counsels of the govern¬ 
ment—when exotic employ/'s were pocketing the money of a 
nation which was ])crpctually drawing closer and closer to the 
verge of bankrujUcy—when an eminent professor (he is not now 
living) could finiuse himself in vexing the Greeks by depreciating 
the literature of their ancestors, and saying that with all men of 
taste Cicero was preferred to Demosthenes—who can wonder if the 
whole nation should rise as one man, with a feeling of indignation 
like that of the Saxons against the Fiormans in the times which 
succeeded the Conquest? ^ 'I'hese Bavarians treated Greece as 
if it were their kitchen-garden / so said in our hearing a Greek 
ecclesiastic. ‘ They have been learning to shave on our heads/ is 
another of their significant phrases, quoted by Mr, Finlay. The 
real wonder is, that they had not long ago forced the King to abdi* 
cate, and sent him and his German colonels, surgeons^ and pro¬ 
fessors back to Munich, with all that low rabble of adventurers 
' who might be seen, at the beginning of Lent in 1844, on the deck 
of the Trieste steamer, returning as poor as they came. When 
we ronsi<lcr, too, the bitter hatred of races—the rabies ethnica — 
which must have aggravixtcd so much the feelings between the 
Greeks and Cilermans, and the busy intrigues, of Russia, who 
>^would have wished nothing so much as the expulsion of the 
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cat! hardly fail. to aee -aationg proof , of ;tlie dt$crimi- 
rifttive jfldginetit of the Greeks^ and a- strong testimmy to'hia 
Majesty's unselfish character. They received him mtb cnlliu- 
sin^xti^iftheu first he came in 1833; that enthusiasm was xerloubled 
when *hfe 'broDght' his Qu-eon in 1837 ^ •and now, in 1843 and 
J844i their feelings of loyalty and attachment survived the shock 
of a national revolution, 

’ We have a good hope that the course of future events in 
Greece will show that King Otho’s character has been much 
depreciated. And already we see symptoms of a more kindly 
And liberal tone in the opinions expressed of his acts. In Lord 
Nugent's Ijook we do not remember any contemptuous expres¬ 
sions concerning him. Our owai notion of him, gathered from 
the conversation of various persons in Athens (and wc have heartl 
him extravagantly praised, and mercilessly laughed at), is that he 
fs obt without a certain Bavaiian blnnder-hcadeilness, which often 
hinders him from sceirtg the main point of a question, and lliat 
tills blonder-heatletlncss is coupled with no incimsiderable amount 
of obstinacy; but that he is thoughtful, f*arnest-mindc<l, and 
pains-taking. We are far from supposing that he is a man of 
much ability. The Greeks themselves do not think him clevfcr. 
' No brains!'—(v*^ jw,t5«Xo)'—said a Greek bisliop to us one day, 
tapping his own hesd merrily. There were two other f^nnplainfs 
in reference to King Otho, made by the sainc crclesiastic, Sf> ex¬ 
pressive of the two great wants of Greece, that we cannot avoid 
quoting them. ' We ought to have had a rich King,’ he said,— 
Prince Leopold, or the Due de Neiiioui's ; and tlu'n there would 
have been no difficulties about the loan: now the Three Powers 
will never sec a .Lc 2 )ta' The words came from his very heart. 
No one who has had the opportunity of talking with the Greeks 
can have failed to perceive tluur d(*cji povert)% and the deep feel¬ 
ing with which they think of it. The sulqcct of the other com¬ 
plaint is a cause of still greater dissatislaction. ' Tie has no 
•children,* said the bishop; and he said it with a most gi*ave 
countenance. 

The birth of a young prince, to bo the heir of the constitutional 
throne, and to be Imptizcd and eilucated as a member of the 
Greek Church (and to this the King has pledged himself by 
solemn assurances), would cause a burst of universal joy from one 
end of the Hellenic kingdom to the other. There would be no 
fear of a Duke of Leuchtenberg hovering on the coast of the 
Hadriatic, — no anxiety about Russia subsidising the Greek 
clergy,— no dread of Philortliodox jilots or Nappist confede¬ 
racies. It would be the liap])iest event that could hnjipcn Ui 
'Greece,—possibly a happy one for all Europe; for no ono can 

Y 2 compute 
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dy^ile the e3^iMit*6f iriMl^rt^liieh ttkyliWfeft^ftfer 

difefmt^^d* sUdc^ssite throiie of thi^ littl<i ^ » 

'’‘Onte'#i^iighty tcypiic ^till i-cmains, but 'LoW Nu^dntiift^’ISiticl^ 
little'TJjirfri’'it,' 'Aiilong" the strongest fei^liib’gi -of'^he 
thbse kt leait who have hot been sophisticated by Ffench*ittf?delity'* 
or Gentian tiitionalism—^is a passionate and determined attachth^rit^ 
to the discipline and ritual of the * Orthodox Church r>£* the Ea’i^t/* 
The iinpoTtance attached to this subject is shown by the length of* 
limb whtcli It bccupied in tlic debates;—and points were raised' 
wonderfully like those that have been of late years so muedt agi*^ 
tated nearer home. ' • « ' 

What are to be the relations Of Church and State in Greece? 
What in theory, and what in practice? Ought the Church to be 
independent, on llie principle that has rent asunder the Pres¬ 
byterianism of Scotland? or ought it rather to be’a <!cpart- 
ment of State-administration, as the Evangelical Church of 
Prussia? Or iu what precise position is it to he found, between, 
the limits of I'^rastianism on the one hand, and Independency on 
the other? Practically, no doubt, it is dependent on, and sub¬ 
servient to, the State,—but theoretically not so. 

The two first of the 107 articles of the new constitution relate 
tu^rcHgion: and the second is in these words:— 

,* The orthodox Church of Greece, holding our Lonl Jesus Christ as 
its head, is indissolubly united m doctrme {doyf,taTit:u)£) with tJie great 
church in Constantinople, and eyery other Christian church of like 
doctrines, keeping.unalterably, us they, the holy apostolical and synodi¬ 
cal canons,and the,holy traditions; but is salf-governed (ai/rcuct^aXoc), 
managing its own absolute rights independently of tmy ather.chMrch--* 
and is administered by the Holy Synod of Bishops.* * . 

The last clauses of this article suggest another question. What 
are tlie relations of the Hellenic Clrurch with the other, branchjbs 
of the ^Orthodox Church of the East?’—not with the Armenian * 


Church, or the Ncstorians of Chaldaea, or the Monophysites of 
Egypt y —with these it lias hotl no connexion for ages;—but with 
the other branches of the .Greek Churchy praperly so called,— 
that ancient communion, which embraces the whole of Russia, 
and a large portion of the subjects of the Turkish Empire, and 
still boasts its patriarchs of Antioch^ Alexandria, Jerusalem, 
aud Constantinople. Tire Russian Church has long been inde¬ 
pendent of the See of Constantinople. The first stcp.in its inde¬ 
pendence was the consecration of a patriarch of Moscow. . Sub¬ 
sequently, this patriarchate was abolished, and since the time of 
Peter the Great it has been governed by a Commission of Bishops, 
called ' the Holy Synod.* Such too is now the position^ o;f ,the ^ 
Church of Modern Greece. The phrase of the constitution is^ as. > 



T^ejJwy)e,»eeg, .^);|^{^ntic5^ll^y,.OQl4 9^«^^^i<?^^y^^;W»^^^»W^<^c„jW^^ 

it adheres tq;^te <IccrQ|(3$ q ( l^ie san^e cowpcUs,,a^.4^^ jCh^WP^,^^^ 

^nd jti<^d$ the $p.mp forxriular^^s as ,tgt ipAittpi^^. of 
doctrine, M s^dtauj^stci:? .iMt ow^ ili^cipline in perfect indcpp^leiiac 

^nd in barinony ».ith l^c govcrnuicnt of the cpunti^: 
tp^^bicti ijt boloiigs- Thiii indepeiulencc wag; the subject of jn,iK:U 
donate. .There wasju large party who would^avcMvlshed feu keep 
up U>c old sui)roniacy ;Oi„the See of Constantinople,—ruot so, much 
bppmise thay hpld tlnsf supremacy necessary, or viewed the Patri¬ 
arch at.ftU as Roman Catholics tlo the Pope,;—but from a feeling 
of veneration, and because the connexion was au ancient one, aiul 
in JUfiAy a'cspocts-convenicpt. 4 'riic maintenance of tlic conim^m 
M,owUV fur .fdJviuns rcasuus, have .b<^,cn agreeable to the Rinporor 
of Rvissiftj and h> the Patriarch, binisclf; but 1 be advocates of 
eccjeswlical nationality prevailed, Jn illustration of the views of 
this latter party wo will translate a few sentences from a pamphlet 
published at,the time in Athens;*— . 

‘ The title of Patriarch denotes not any superior grade of priesthood^ 
but only a position of administrative superiority, defined by an tucumeu44\ 
cal Synod of Bishops, an A sanctioned by. Uie supreme iw)litica) p<>war:rr-f,^ 

w]t 9 reby .al,^ itds oftentimes if^bplished fur the advantage of, the ^tptc 
or the Church; sis by Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia, dip Aigni^ty * 
of Patriarch of Russia w'as done away with, and a Synod set up to ad- 
ministcir the affairs of the Church under the supreme supervision of^tlic 
politicai power. . , . . • The Eastern Church has hever loved 

absolute ecclesiastical monarchy, looking upon it as dogmrttiotlly'6p- 
j)Oscd to the command of the Lord, who charged His disciples that 
they should call no one on the earth lord and master, for One is mastef; 
and teacher, and lord of all, even Christ,—and head of His body, which 
is tlic Church.* 




u 


' Here we pause fur the present: letivlng of necessity untouched: 
the coursc'of ewents since the lime of the Constitucnt'A^siembly; ' 
We confess that we have experienced considerable discOirtfoi’tfrom 
the intelligence which has appeared in the newspapers: and Wo ^ 
are not sorry to escape from the duty of inquiring into the merits'' 
of the controverte«l elections,—or of following after the assassitis' 
and banditti, who have been again infesting a country which 
the winter of 1843 and 1844 was so quiet that it might be'trit-^' 
versed in all directions with perfect impunity,—or of forming dn 
opinion upon the quarrel of Grivas and Kallergl, those two , 
military worthies, who have so much power to serve their couiiliy, : 


■UJ. 




* TIjjB ^apn|)}f1et (.L813) ia eutiped *^tarp(^ri avrotrx^Btos { 

«(ov<riaT T&v Tlarptdpy^u, /cal irepl ox^tficts ^K«Ai7<nocrTi«^s^ 

iiovtf(ay*' It' was'atfributed to Professor MisUel, a disfingViished meVnbeV ' 
ofthe Unir'eraity^r « 'i* ■ ...i •. * »/ ^ •iod ^ 

if 
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if ;Cou^ ,abstain from quarrelling,—or of fnterj^i^qting ^the 
disputes and misunderstandings of Colettl, Mavrocordato, and 
Metaxa, that disjointetl triumvirate, the members of which repre¬ 
sent respectively what arc called the French# FmgUshyahd llu^ian 
parties,—or of explaining how it is tliat the entente curA'dfe® be¬ 
tween M. Fiscatory and Sir Edmuntl Lyons has been so entirely 
dissolved. We will still \vatch and still ho}>e: and we^ are sure 
that the stru^rgles of Mi)dern Greccti ought to command the 
sympalhitfs of thoughtful minds,—-if not for her own SJiko, yet 
on account of the cflocts wlucli may be expected to result from 
them in the world of iho Hast. The Greeks themtelves are far 
from confining their aspirations to the irhproveinent of the Jittle 
State whicli owns Otho for King. When they thiuk of the 
future, the vision of C\>nstantinople and St. Sophia floats before 
their eyes. 'I’heir feelings are well expressed in some iinea-of 
Mr, Miliies’s ‘ (ireek at Coustautinoplo,* where he alludes to 
the old Byzantiue svmbol of the cr4>ss above the crescent, one 
part of which the Mahometlans borrovrod and appnjpriatcd to 
themselves 


* And if to his old Asian scat 

From tills usurped unnatural throne 
The Turk is driven, 't is surely meet 
That we again should hold our owu. 


Be but Byzantium's native sign 
Of cross on crescent once unfurled ! 
And Greece shall guard, by right divine. 
The portals of the Eastcrir World.' 


Wc do not aspire to prophesy of the future fate of Constan¬ 
tinople, But when we think of all those Turkish subjects; who 
speak the Greek language and profess the Greek religion ;— 
wc think of the link which the same religion has made l^etivcen 
them and the Sclavonic tribes below and beyond the Danube;— 
wc cannot but look upon tlu^ recovery of the Christian nationality 
of Greece as one of tin? most imj[)ortant of modern cveiits,*^—i>r 
watch the development of this young kingdom without feelings 
pf the most anxious expectation. Wc cannot bcUevc that the 
Mahoinedan tide, which was arrested at I^epanto^ will ebb back 
no farther than Navariiio; and, if the cmancipate4 nation ad¬ 
vances in j)rosperity and virtue, we are confident that Chateau¬ 
briand’s dream will be fulfilled in other places besides the bgnks 
of the Ilissus and Eurotas. 


Art. 
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Art, — The Lad^en Loec. liy Laily Dulniefiy- 

London, i'olio. 184G. 

A DAlJOHTEfll uf the house of Skiiihope has selooted^ lor 
her first publication, a story of Spain—that rounlv^ whicli 
during the last century and a lialf has been defended in wav, 
sustained in peace, and illustrated in literature by an unbroken 
line of her kindretk Although the weightier Peninsular topics, 
and those best suited to men, ha<l been forestalled, one* virgin 
ground remained: and well has that gentle theme been reserved 
for Lady Dalmeny. Her volume gives us the text of our good 
J*lngUsh ballad of * The Spanish Ladye’s liove/ with original 
designs, engraved in lithogra]>h, on a large folio scale; and* 
it is impossible to examine these without high atlmirallon. 
bhght jilates are dedicated to the most striking incidoiits oi tbe 
ballad, two stanzas of which, printed on each page, answer to the 
scone represented below; thus the sister arts ot poetry and design 
support and enhance each other in graceful ccnnbinatioii. The 
groujis are executed after the manner of Hetscli’s w'tslbknowu 
illustrations of Sliakspeare and GutUc, in sim|ilo outline, which 
is a difficult test and trial of artistic power, since no trick of 
colour can mask poverty of eomposilion, no convenient shadows 
shroud defects in drawing. "J^ho outline is the picture, said the 
divine Raphael, whose giant strength is never mure exemplified 
than in the severe engravings of Marc Antonio, la the outline is 
comprehended the grasp of mind and hand of the artist, as the 
sum and substance of the musician is coutaiued in the air nnd 
melody ; and in both these sciences, truth to nature and harmony 
tell the best when most unailor-ned—naked and not ashamed. 

However satisfied the artist will be with the productions of 
our fair amateur's pencil, those whoso vocation is letters must 
regret her total rejection of the pen; they may be permitted to 
inquire whether, if to her painter eye the sable hues of ink 
scorned repulsive, no brother were at hand to whom the office of 
commentator might have been confided. In endeavouring in some 
degree to supply this loss to Anglo-Hispano literature, wc shall 
adhere chiefly to those points which boar upon the historical events 
of her ladyship's favourite * Relique,* the character of the actors, 
and the urtistical conception and expression uf the illustrations; the 
alma del neijocio, or soul of the afiair, as a Spanish reviewer would 
say, must be left to others whose pulse is more firm, and whose 
flowing locks time has less thinned; the love of ladies is a serious 
consideration, let alone of those of Spain, whose single hairs, 
says Sanebo Panza, draw more than a hundred bulls, mid daik 
glancing eyes pierce more than the national kuile. Wo have 

little 
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lht]^^d‘*6&ire'itb ^.be iUcHr>Vi6liims^’and'S{ill*p«^»M Wtheirlerillds^lt 
ilM)ctide tte bfabrl who could^scek'formoles mfsuoh toight dfbs! - 




Wo fiigionAni ili lOroi hiff 'gudrto e pas&a.* 


iff •i' 




tn llic present case a comely damsel, and ihlorcVllh^ plty? 
sufferer; the ^course of her love rah riot sntodthTy, and heir IjapjW-^ 
ness was winged as a sunheaip. A higliborri Spanisii n^’aideti/’tli^* 
prisoner of an iKnglish cavalier, falls in Ibvri wUli liet* fcbpirif; fehi?* 
— c .,—g proffered liberty—only relihtjuishes’ licr siiit ri)i' Iciitriiiij^’ 
e has a wife at home—and then buries l]cr wi'iliered existCilce 


A 


refuses 
that he 

in the darkness of a cloister. This pathetic tal^, risdu'rcdly fbiiWd^ 
on facts, was written soon after the taking oT' Cddiis^ by' iL'bfill 
Kssex, in 15% —a subject of national exultation which'ftirrilsbed' 
• a fertile theme of that minstrelsy/ by %vhich Uttetjihbb i^ fo‘ 

thoughts that burn in the breasts of thousands who waht ir’oi'ds^ririt * 
feelings. Many gaps in our annals have been thus supplied,' aitcT' 
many interesting traits of s(?cial manners prest?rved, wjiich'learried^ 
history did not condescend to notice ; possibly the lueillferrirf- 
ginal ‘broadsheet’ itself, as sung and sold in Chepe, 
with the rude effigies f>f the knight and ladye, still exists,'iritekrbd 
among some Pej)ysian hoard of the flying leaves of tlie'pedestrli'W' 


muse. Of such class was ‘ the particular ballad/ with' inch'd 
picture on the fop,^ with which Falslaft'threatened 



indc^stpckid the po>vcr vested in those who thd^ JicWpli 

songs/and llie implicit belief of 'the itiahy, wli6’ ^lhv«‘*ftalf^^®s‘'lh" 
print, for, then we are sure that tliey are true.’ The air 
this < Spanish ladye love was' brigiiially set has pfe^lVed, 

anipng other preclops carols of ‘ ajild lAng syncl^ iti 
collection, which was formed at the time when nieirfdry wkti^frteh* 
and uninterrupted; the melody is ' as'sitnpleals'the^itordij'^^n^d^ 
such was the clmracter of our primltivp ballads/' *lAhhnWgB*ttfe&'* 
authors pnee sat—-'placed high in hall*—honoured ai'ditdhi^defs/,* 
poelSji and musicians, they and their Works, long*sli4Cd 'd'cri(ried^ 
vulgar, hayo been driven into the streets by the fine-Cdred fasti^ 
diousness of Italy, and the artificial conventionalities of Frattcei 
Whenever the opera takes root, and TAcademic tyranrilsl^^, 
gives way to fashion, and national songs and tunes are ol/Ktbrateff. 
^harikfgl, tlierefore, are we to Lady Dalnierij^ for' IfAViri^'Culled 
fpr her bouquet one wild floweret of oiir natiVe s6ij. " ' 

This-simple and venerable song was first inlrodAied fd the'great 

■■-*' ' ' _1^'_^__L —urn. 
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and’iioarnedifbgrf Bidao|7^^eiic»Drf,iniili7$vV, <illy -:bi»»g9U<»c^nt 
readers to sourcei^^f.^a pur^ .un^pblQji]^ Ij^nguage, at a 

”\VFP^>; 

l})e,UtIcTJccds.o^ licfoic ancestors 
and qxponfcpts nr to^relurt.,^__^ _ . | 



,;fceen|^. Uiap tlie sniipTe ^i , , .^^ 

* Ijpve and. Honour* is a failure coinmcnsurato duly with liis iSre-* 
tension: tor ,wearisome arc his blank verses, winph. il, as JJr. 

T' 1 ‘ ' I'lf , "'.i. •t^\: 

.tpjin^n‘Said^ / one pan read them, spin out the sayii^^ and 
'. pf - ^ tlenvy,, an4 M aria •; such gloss}pg^ bf 

of ^^.IjerD^r.s^uff are Ihc^ tricks of pupy lileraturp, in which a con-^ 
cpntral^d spirit,of wit an<i hreviy is ddutc^ 1>y insipid atropIi6tis’ 
verhii^gPj, In Vitr ,own time, iiow<?ven VV^rUsv\%4h has 



w;hqii'pU>that< hlngland was the hea^t of the Protpstarit cause/ 
iai^;5.S§, his^/wi??«c/Z»/^ ^riiia^da^ hut .Drake ^itli h?/ 
Vessels settled iW gigaptic galleys of Siiaui quicfelV,44* 
N,el¥qi»„^i4 -»^\#.-^eck^rs bt f 

of fpvirs,^^,^ th<5 Don, and Buemaparfe to the elepient^. , Th'p 
Armada was ^hgptJ/Vj^ ,and .hlessecl by th^'Popc.^'fffeJ^hted 
^Uh ,'t9, 

prisoner; every opamsli gallant was to bring ndnie*an English 
youth>'andrt maideir in chains, to servO;lus, inistrcss {>ncl pa- 
nmts^ Jis6 fuhS( thtJ cbntettiporary ballad (Durau, Ramaiicero iii,^ 

2195:'- • 
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' Mi Uerttiano Bartolo he va A Ingalaterra, 

A matar id l>raque, y A prander la Reina» 

Y a lus Luteranoa ile la Bandomcsaa; 

Tieafe de traerme, a mi dc la gucrra 

(III Luteranico, cou una cadena; 

Y uua Luterana a Senora agucla/ 

The 7naiiac/rs still preserved in the Tower of London arc collateral 
evidences of Philip’s kind intentions. Their Spanish name is 
eJtpQi>as, ‘ wives,* a tender uictajihor derived from the proper sirin- 
geiicyof the lie inalriuiouial. These instruments and projects, so 
TCjiug’naLit to our feelings, were (|uitc cougtniial to Spaniards and 
ranked ainong~tt> adopt the euphuism of the model republic— 
their ^domestic institutions.* Spain, of all ICuropean countries, 
was that in which dcsputisiii and slavery, those vicious inventions 
of the East, had taken the deepest root; the Phumicians, tlie 
first colonizers of 1 horia, were inan-stcalers; the rude natives, in 
their savage wars among each other, dealt out no other alternative 
to the vanquished but death or bondagethe Spanisli captives 
of the Carthagiuians were doomeil to labour for life in the mines 
and at the galleys. To these horrors the Romans superadded 
their system of house and farm servitude, which long was main- 
tallied by the Visigoths. The inilnence of Christianity, which every¬ 
where iius aiuelioratcd the lot of woman and the captive, operated 
more feebly and slowly in Spiin than elsewhere, on account of 
the invasion of the Mooi*s, who not only re-introduced iho slavery 
of Arabia and Africa, but being ]>rohibiUul by the Koran from 
making bondsmen of Mahomedans, ilorived their supplies from 
Chiistiaii sources. I'he Ootho-Spaniard retaliated on the * infidel 
bound/ and bodi parties assumed an absolute right over the 
persons of their prisoners, inasmuch as they hod spared their lives 
when at their disposal. Wholesale massacres only ceased when 
it was found more profitable to use or sell men, than to kill them : 
the usages of chividry also, by sanctioning ransom, a source of 
prize-money to victors, encouraged mercy to a prostrate foe, and 
in general a mure humane treatment of cajitlves. It was to ran¬ 
som that Du Guesclin, a prisoner in S}>aln of the Black Prince, 
owed Lis liberty; and thus Cervantes was redeemed from his cap¬ 
tivity at Algiers, . 

At the final overthrow of the Moors the condit^u of the 
Morisco population in Spain was scarcely better thafi that of 
the Hclots of Sparta, or the Fellahs of Egypt under the Mame¬ 
lukes. 'I’he Castilians, too idle to work ihoiuselvea, and toopruml 
to wait U})ou each other, made use of aliens, who^ as in the Easb 
often mse to c^onfidcntial situations. Such were the favourite 
attendants and pages—the very humble and obedient servants-^f- 

all-work. 
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all-wi»rk, whose i^tisfiied riiasters lavished an them the affectionate 
diminutives mi toditOy mi tbdita, ^ k\l ind everythin};;’ for this, 
as we formerly suggested, is the true etymeh of 'Thadeater, that 
abundant and inexhaustible race which never will be found in 
houses where the unsavoury variety of ffog^ formii a standing dish. 
The less agreeable offices of servitude were performed by certain 
' classes of sturdy bipeds, male atul female, to whom, as under the 
' Stripes/ the fank and privileges of man and woman were denied. 
They consbted of heretics and other * dogs,* white and black; 
the latter epithet, iiegroy being the generic one, Avlience our term 
for that poor niggar on whom iron is again, it seems, to do its 
worst. The blood of Jews and infidels, it must be remembered, 
is supposed by Spanish heralds and Sangrados to be black, whilst 
that of their noble masters is red or blue. 

The Sjianiards, in default of Africans, made * drudges* of 
those Knglish wliom the chance of war or breach of treaties threw 
into their clutclies; and thiiy kept no faith with Lutherans : their 
cajitives were gropnd to death by toil when poor, and burnt us 
lieretics when rich: length of faithful service sehlom conciliated 
the hard task-master, wdio frecjucntly offered up his worn-out 
slave to the holy tribunal. The cases detailed in Hackluyt 
(i. 469, ii. 486, hi. 477) lift up the^ curtain of the habitual 
atracities perpetrated on protestant prisoners; nor, in truth, was 
the treatment much better which Lnglishnicn mot with, evfen when 
Homanists and serving under I^bilip.* These enormities wtee 
perfectly Well known here, and greatly enhance otir cofantry- 
men’s mercy, good faith, and forbearance at Cadiz in the hour ^)f 
victory. 

Philip II., undeterred by the fate of the Armada, prepared for 
^ another Invasion of the Protestant isle; then it was that Elizabeth, 
^ by transferring attack from the coasts of Kent to those of Anda- 
lucia, revealed to the world the secret of England’s strength and 
; of Spain’s weakness. Many accounts of this ‘honourable voyage 
to Cadiz ’ exist, written by eye-witnesses, which Southey has con¬ 
densed intd his very picturesque ‘ Naval History.’ (iv. p. 44.) 
There exists also—althougti this accomplished Castilian scholar 
did not know it-—a detailed relation by a Cadiz monk, the Padre 
Geroniiuo de la (Concepcion, whose version of English numbers, 
facts, and motives, deprives sundry ingenious writers of Madrul 
and Paris of the credit of haring perfected the historical romance, 

•The armada of Elizabeth was neither called the invincible, 
nor laden with the iron atid unchristian spirit of her dark jival; 
it sailed under ]i&r lofty proclamation, that ^ no malice of revenge, 

-•T — - ■■■ - ; .....fc ....... — _ „ -»— 

* Sqc particalarbr ‘ The Estate of the English Fugitives under the King of 
Xioiidoh: John Drswalcri 1593. ^ ^ ' 
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nor quittance j of ipjiir^', nor desire of bloodshed, 
iiep 9 Hfiuw,lialhl)rcd 'lbe rosolutitln of our no^y sct^ou^ 

!)OT AlieMful',<arc and wary >v'atcl|i itiat no neglect qf fgps goi; 
dvW^&^reUn ^of baiine nii^lit breed danger to us or^jP^^ory, 
tbcliil* ^ / All slaugbtpr pt llie olib joung, and unremitting 
ibVbidrfen, aneV every respect ordered to be shown to women au<l 
priests; a fact which could not be denie<l even by Dr. Lingaid^ 
l|ic ralvcr up of every 'scandal about Queenl^lizabcth.' Accoid'- 
irig to Padre Oeiouiino, ' The heietics befoie sailing olfer^'d up 
a sacrifice of boiior and cinclU j imagining that they could log^- 
ciliafe the <'leni(»nts^ they put tluee Jesuit priests to death by most 
niiheard'-of maiUr toimcnls. Oh fciocious condition ol heresy! 
the pagans liefore battle appeased their idols with the bh>ud of 
animals; but to make .i ludocaust to the Deit\, could only ha\e 
be^n dcVised bj the savage Jialied of a Lulhcianl’ Hut 
gaM jirudpiitl^ omits this staitllng iiuident. 

The arm a in ent which sailed iioiu Phmoulh^ June Isl, icached 
Cadiz on the 20th, ‘ Loid Cod!* sa}s Dr. Mai beck, ' what a 

sudden rejoicing thcie was ihiougli the whole navy;’ it was the 
lapture of Nelson at the sight of tlie ciiejnj's Acet; venUj ridif. 
vfeit;, the Spanish galleys, huge bodies without a spul, vveic' in 
less than fiujr houis either burnt, taken, or put to Aight—foi, 
qiiblh the Padic, ^ tlie l^ngllsh gups va crp so good and their pow'dcjc 
so strong/ Kssei landed inslaully with 3000 men, nod having 
deppatbHcd haff towaids the Jsla, where the rich inerchant-ships 
w*ere moored, adyanceil i.ijndly, foi he prefeired danger and 
liorioUr to base lucre, over licav^y and burning sands to Cadiz» 
before whose walls 700 fresh cavalry and ."iOO infantry wore 
drawn n^i, 'Those fellows/ exclaimed De Vcie, 'if charged at 
once, will show us the way into the town/ which they did 'with 
farm swifter legges than manly couiago/ savs Dr. JMarbeclc* 
'being wonderfully dismayed and astonished at the unexpected 
manner of the Englishmen’s kinde of such Aorc'c and respluto 
fight/ The rorregidor was the fust to set an example of i^auve 
Hying to the castle to his beads and confessor; thus, 
says the good monk, 'the city was left without a chief and tlie 
army without a leader ’—tic JCspautf ^—'but what resistance 
could be expected/ adds he, 'fiom oOO raw rcciuits opposed to 
6000 Faiglish veterans/’ Dr, Marbedv, however, estimated the 
Spanish garrison at <1000 at least in number. 'And now procla¬ 
mation was made that no Imgllshmnn should offer violence to 

♦ See Hd-citluyf/i , (^edihtm ISOS'), for the Joninal of Dr. Maibecic, physichin 
in the AdBUial; wiH Ch«i'chi}l, CftUertjoti of V h!, 1G9 (3rd eclidmu 1745), 

fm that of S»r VVilliiim Moiiwui, Tbc Spanibli buuk entitled * Ktnporio de le Oibe, 
Cadu rotio. Ani*'t(i(laiH. 1000^ 
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artt^i*eKgIo'tts tlefsoii', or to any ^>oman or.c^ultl, ami t|ic genirafts 
ooatesj b,*trges, ana ptnnacrs lirst with the latvjes apa yfp^ 
rdl^toU/; the'woihen weije suffered by the gpeneralls to weafcj so 
mueh appafell as they were able to beare upon thoiii, aptl all tl^eir. 
je^WoHs^, a!tid becadse tipne of them should be spojlcd by our 
rude^^^ditlflici’s and marrmcrs, the Lordes genet alls thcmsolves 
st6dd at the Ivater gates and saw their safe embarking,’^ Thus^ 
SiiyS th!e Padie, * they wcie protected from the insole^C 9 of 
the infernal hcf^tics;' and he also confesses that those females 


who remaincnl concealed—no doubt liom a fear of the c lo>cn feet 
with which their coiile&sois had embellished the Luthpians— 
were comforted by the Knj:*Ii&h othcers who visited them, with, 

‘ the greatest respect, ceremony, and courtesy/ 

One hundred and fifty hostages were now selected from the 
principal male personages as security for a ransom, which the 
Spaniards had promised to pay and did not; and these w^‘e 
C(juaUy well u^ed, the priests especially, for whom even clean linen, 
was provided, 'ropalimpia con todo el rcgalo pusible/ to the asto¬ 
nishment of our Worthy woollen-ciiul jimnk, guilllcsf^ himself of 
all the heresies of soap. The hostages, continues he, ‘were taken 
to PorcheniUa (Portsmouth) and thence to Gnnuchi and Gere- 
iiiicier by Gualteral'—meaning to Greenwich and VVptminster 
by Sir fPiilier Jialcigh, Meanwhile our mercy to^a ia}len foe* 
wrought no change in the practices of the orthodox, Spaniards 
those Lutherans who Irom drunkenness fell liito their haiids 
were knocked On the head; one cellai'man in the wine distriy^j 
in the Environs of Cadiz having thus, says the Padre, l>utcbere(l| 
eight at one time; others who straggled, or 'were left sicke i|pou\^ 
the Way^ as many ^ere, were found pitifully mangled, some with 
their hands chopped ofT:—some had their nostrllls split, and 
others were killed/ (^Stow, p. 7770 Tweutyrseven, says the gooc( 
Father, were caught at one fell swoop and sent back to tueir^ 
comrades minus noses, arms, and ears. , 

The author of the ballad assumed that his readers were ac¬ 
quainted with those facts, as being of recent occurrence an<^ 
general notoriety. So the bards ot old, dealing with realitje^,,, 
rushed into their Sulijcct, and brought their actors on to the SQoqe 
without iiU^oduction; the salient incidents were alone selected, 
sketched itt with bold relief, and their progress dramatically 
worked out’to the catastrophe; then the curtain was dropt as 
abruptly as it had been raised. Thus in the present ballad we 
are neither informed when and where the events took places nor 
who were the principal characters ;---and consequently, as seven 


^ Stow, p. 774. Load. Folio edition, 1632. 
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ciVi^"in f5re^i*ti disj^titerl the honour of having giv^en birth td Ho¬ 
rnet; sonieliaK dozen counties in Engrland have eMiined^ eaeh for 
het biVh ape^al Honour, the hero of this song; Thfe pretensions 
of *t>e\^oiisbire are boldly maintained, but seemingly rather of a 
general nature, merely founded on the number of her gallant 
children, ■ the Raleighs, Cliffords, Bucks, Giffords, Carews, &c., 
\iho were foremost in Essex’s enterprise; though, taking into 
account the fascination of manner and intellectual cultivation of 
the present rising gentry of out Hesperia, it cannot be thought 
improbable that one of their forefathers should have been this 
irresistible ladv-killcr. Staffordshire comes forward with Sir 
Richard Leveson of Trenlbam, who certainly distinguished him¬ 
self greatly—performed the 'first handsell of importanete,* by 
taking throe ships on the voyage out—and was knighted at Cadiz 
by Essex, in reward for his brilliant conduct.* Cheshire claims 
the hero in her Sir Urias Legli of Adlwfftoit: King, in bis 'Vale 
Royall’ (p. 91, cd- 1650), describing this mansion, states that its 
thiui owner ‘ was in lus youth much addicted to the wars, and 
fetched his knighthood from that worthy and famous surprising 
of Cadiz by the renowned Robert, Earl of Essex, the remein- 
brance whereof is yet fresh in Spain.’ Specific evidence, how^ 
ever, being wanting in these cases, we pass on to Wiltshire, whose 
candidate is Sir John Popliam, a true soldier of ancient Uncage 
and high valour, who likewise received his spurs on the field of 
victory. His ancestral mansion of Littlecot exists; our readers 
will remember the note in Rokeby, describing the Darell tragedy 
and mysterious child-birth and murder; and 'the long gallery 
hung with portraits in Spanish dresses of the sixteenth century;’ 
among which one is traditionally held to be that of 'the Spanish 
JLadye.’ A necklace which she is said to have given to Sir John 
Popham has passed, we believe, into the Sandwich family. 

Liiuolnshirc challenges the palm with a similar tradition, 
backed also by a portrait and jewel. ' Non nostrum cst tantas 
roinponere lilcs;’ we greatly apprehend that more than one 
Spanish Lad;ye fell in love with more than one English officer, 
—an inference which an old Peninsular campaigner, often con- 
^sulted by our critical corps, assures us is far from UlogicaK 
We incline, however, on the whole to thirrk that it was from the 
^fens of Lincolnshire that tins bright exhalation of knighthood 

^ • Ewex, prodignl of iKitionr, 6l9 of everything else, knighted on (Ins occasjcj^ some 
Jftf geutlemeu, and thereby depreciated the value of a title of which lii» mistreM was 
o chary: derisive ballads were made, |u 

A geTitlcinan of Wales, a kuight ^ Caieg^ 

Aiitl a laird of tltc noith coiuitrio; 

Jlut a yoomon of Kent, with his yeaily rent, 

Will Imy them out all three. 

■ i 


arose 


aroft^ to ^ewU^/ex a li^e of the so^th, iii the pcr^o pf Jph^^, 

th«f eW«iBt fon^pf CUai:le$ 3.oU«* oC.Haugh, near Alfojr^, 
laaO'Of goQ^ despent« ^ Bprn in 1560, he matried. Hliaabclh Watc^ra? 
about 1595 ^ as hi^ &on heir Charles caiue of age In, i.6|6^ 
The pedigree, with authentic portraits, inscriptions^ inonnipepts, 
Scq .4 is given by Arebdeaepn Cayley Illingworth.,^ John was. 
hnighted by Klizabeth herself for bis Q:allantry at CadI^; he died 
in 1606, aged 46, and is buried in Irlaugb Church : the eiHgics 
o^Jiimself and his wife on the tomb oifer interesting examples of 
Ihf! costume of the, period ; the ax’med and exemplary husband 
hnecling before his prolific sjxouse, while throe sons and four 
dgmghters, their lawful issue, are grouped dutifully in, the back¬ 
ground.. Tlie Archdeacon d<!VOtes some pages to the knight’s 
prowess and perfonnanoes beyond the seas, where, says he, 'the 
attachment of aJSpanish lady was such that it bocainc the subject 
of an old ballad, written about this periodadding that after his 
departure from Cadiz, 

* She sent, as presents to his wife, a profusion of jewels and other 
vnluables, amongst which waa her portrait drawn in green, a beautiful 
ta|)e8try'-bed wrought in gold by her own hands, and several casks full of 
plate, money, and other treasure; some of which articles are still in 
possession of the .family, though her picture , w'as unfortunately, and by 
accident, disposed Of about half a century ago (a.d. 1760), This por¬ 
trait being drawn in green, gave occasion to licr being Called in the 
neighbourhood of Thorpe Hall, “the Green I^ady;” where to this day 
there is a traditionary RU^xerstition among the vulgar, that Thorpe Hall 
was haunted by the green lady, who used nightly to take her seat in a 
particular tree near the mansion; and that during the life of his son, Sir 
Charles Bolle, a knife and fork were always laid for her, if she chose to 
make her appearance/—p. 55. 

This conclusion is quite in accordance with the strict rules of 
Spanish tragedy; such precisely was the polite invitation which 
the veritable Don Juan offered to the ghost of the Comendador, 
as an amende honorable for having killed him and seduced his 
daughter. For the Vest, Lincolnshire tradition is altogether 
silent in regard to the feelings of Sir John’s legitimate wife, 
in whose bosom these nocturnal visits of this verdant Gadi- 
tana, coupled with her regular eovvert at supper, must, it is 
to bo feared, have cxcite<l some twinges of the tormenting 
monster who, according to honest lago, ‘is green-eyed, and 
makes the meat on which it feeds.’ Green, the colour of jea¬ 
lousy, and unpopular in England, is applied, it may be observed, 
to the Spanish eye female as a delicate compliment: the ex¬ 
pression ' ojos verdes * occurs for ever in amorous sonnets in the 

* A topographical account of Ihc pariah of Scainx>ton, 4to* London. ) 810. 
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flatteiiiog sense of our black arfd blue. It would seem, that in 
torrid, tawny Spain, anything verdurous is rare and refreshing to 
the* eyes and in them ; the Peninsular pastoral poets paint their 
rivers—rios verdes —as green as we should do the sea or the 
meadows. This, our colour of a forsaken one, was not therefore 
selected by the ladye because appropriate to her desolate condi¬ 
tion, but because it was all the fashion in 1596. * One Avould not 

sure look frightful when one’s left.* Cervantes, who was at 
Seville during the siege, in his JEspanola Jnglesa, a novel founded 
on the supi>osed abduction of a maiden of Ctuliz by an English 
knight, presents his heroine to Queen Elizabeth—a decent judge 
of dress—arrayed in a ' sayo verde he descants on her Spanish 
costume with all the detail of the ladye’s maid; and the Thorpe 
Hall jwrtralt, had it been preserved, would no doubt have corro¬ 
borated his description. We are persuaded that this predilection 
for green is to be traced to its being the sacred colour of the 
Moslem, and that only permitted to be worn by the highly- 
honoured descendants of the propliet. 

Having now j>erformcd our part of Prologus, by putting the 
reader in possession of the argument and dramatis personce, poet 
and artist must do the rest, with an occasional interference from 
us, as Chorus, to explain, comment, an<l may be, moralise. The 
ballad opens thus: 

‘ Will you hear of a Spanish ladye, 

How she wooed an Englishman ? 

Garments gay, as rich as may be, 

Decked witij jewels, she had on; 

Of a comely countenance and grace was she, 

And by birth and parentage of high degree. 

As his prisoner there he kept her. 

In his hands her life did lie; 

Cupid's bands did tye them faster, 

By the lykiiig of an eye. 

In his courteous company was all her joy. 

To favour him in nothing she was coy.' 

Lady Dalnneny, naturally interested in all that tends to elevate' 
her sex, has chosen a hero who oflers to an absent wife the 
homage of unswerving fidelity, and a heroine wlio exhibits all the 
sweetest attributes of woman, affection and devotion, self-respect 
and self-sacrifice. Placing herself in the situation of the Lincoln¬ 
shire dame, the fair artist's fancy must needs revolt at any expres-- 
sion of favour diverted even for a moment from the legitimate 
monopolizer ©f wedded love. A woman’s heart, when once be¬ 
stowed, is to<» full, too fenced around, to permit the least open 
chink, the smallest vacant corner for another occupant. Her 

love. 
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eycrf jflxe s&adow7)f a* nyarcannbl lie pnddrefl.' There is Wgfene- 
rosi|y. no* j^rtitlbh lii jicr* love—grantl and noble fronl iU'vety 
oxcrusiv’Cj[|eps ^and want ui toieratwjit Which—as m rqhgion occU- 
siopalty/anjl in pblHics usually—is but indifference Under a spe- 
ejous u^ask/ ’ '^he ’wj^ole iiit<^est of this ballad to a woman turns 
on the actiiat spotlessne^s of tlie Icnight’s fidelity: in this would 
cpiisist tliQsble triumph d(*ar to her tenderness and her pride, and 
nyt 'eventual sayrifire of n competitor. Thus marital con- 

staiu’J aucrinaiden love are th<^ emphatic points. The first stanza 
d^tnonsy ates that the ladye'takes the initiative, and she throughout 
is—Wm|t lady ivho docs take the initiative ought to be— 

active^ pressing, and ardent. She i‘an refuse no favour to him 

t ^ ^ It <.». a «■» . ■ .1 •! 


infers the least mntual undrrstandibg, except llie use of the plural^ 
tense in ‘ Cupid’s hands tlid bind them faster : ’ but this reading, 
a4'it-is f/ol! borne'out by the context, may fairly be rejected, 
alitl flic slrt^ular, iTlaV be Substituted, p&ricn/o —for the 

kA^ght neitlli*V k ^iri&oner Of war nor of love; and Lady l)al- 
niCm’s rfhons fhat she has rejected the accusative jilural ' 

Mith the decisioti of a Poison. Sue lias plac<'d llie handSoOie ' 
pair in a saloon in the. cajvtive maiden’s mansion^ wliich is rulily 
furnished in the Louis XlVi st}Io; the ban(|[iiet is concluded, 
and the carved table is decked with a dessert rich And rare, where 


grapes and )iiiie-apples are mingled with costly gobh^ts, whuU 
doubtless contained good shenris 'Sack, and luscious Pajarete, fit 
lor the li]is of Venus herself, who starves where Ceres and 
Bacchus are nut in W^aiting; nor are the arms of the urrhin god 
wanting, since a guitar, happily iiilroduccd, indicates Spain and 
serenades, the food for love. The lad^c, wdiose raven-hair is well- 
matched to a dark eye, leans pensh ely tow ards her adored one ; her 
gaze bent on air, with a look prcacicnl of unrecpiited affection. 
The melancholy which bioods over lic'r high dania brow and chi¬ 
selled features is characteristic of the w^onian of Spain; it is the 
habitual compression of love and devotion, the pivots of her exist- 
ente and feelings, wliioh, intensely serious in themselves, inspire 
Ijeholdcrs first with pity, and soon with regard. She is too utt- 
sophisticated a child of nature, too sincere to bo a coquette. 
She is too proud'to court-the admiration of those to whom she is 
indifferent; her tmmiuil reposed look all but resents as imperti¬ 
nent the howmge ofierml by an unprivileged \vorshi]iper. For 
liiiti abine, the happy c’uptor of her heart, is resorved her smile, 
VOL. Ljexvnr; no. clvi. z wluch 
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which lights up her wan c«mntenancej as the sun does an April 
morn. 

In every one of these designs the 'Spanish Ladye' is excel¬ 
lently given—there is exquisite beauty of feature^ symmetry of 
form, and tenderness coupled with spirit in the whole be.aring- 
To delineate the victor was less easy. I'lic rejection of a damsers 
love has something ungallant in itself, and is repugnant to chi¬ 
valrous romance, of which c<»njugal constancy is not so often the 
staple as could bo desired ; nay, ballad-mongers consider the in¬ 
terest to end before c\cn the marriage settlements are engrossed— 

'And Mheii the ring and clergyman are ready. 

One hears no more of gentleman or lady.’ 

This hero, then, receives W’ilh most passive hand the taper fingers 
which the Imroine has given liiiri with her heart. IJc alsi> gazes 
tin vacancy—no doubt, with tlnnighls which wander far away to his 
respected wife, or are filled with regret that his captive should have 
set her affections on one by whom they never could be returned. 
But it might have been belter to give him somewhat of a more 
martial, manly;, and matured character, since the air of distrac¬ 
tion necessary to express these conflicting emotions and reflections 
conveys, in a pretty stripling, with little beanl on Ins chin, and 
loss intellect in In’s face, an idea that he is thinking only of liis 
dress, or himself, or indeed on nothing. In short, in a third 
edition—for we believe there has already been a second one—we 
would suggest that this amiable captain may as well be promoted 
to his majority. 

The next scene is from these stanzas:— 

* But at last there came commandment 
For to set the ladies free. 

With their jewels still adorned, 

None to do them injury; 

Then spoke this ladye mild, “full woe is me; 

Oh let me still sustain this kind captivity! 

‘ Gallant captain, show some pity 
To a ladye in distresse ; 

Leave me not within the city, 

Fen* to dye in heavinesse* 

Thou hast set this present day my hodye free, 

But my heart in prison still remains with thee,-^ * 

A downcast page has brought the official order to Captain 
Bolle, who, seated at his ease in a chair, shows it to the 
ladye; she, with dishevelled hair, kneels clinging to his arm, 
her eyes, love’s orators, upraised to him, while tears, big and 
heavy as thunder-drops, rain down her pale cheek. The young 
officer seems neither distressed at her position, painful to fair 

maiden. 
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maideki^ at whose feet man should rather bow^ nor pleased at 
the intellip^ence of freedom which he imparts to his beauteous 
captive. In facb the hero, as here desig^ned, is scarcely moi-c in¬ 
teresting to us than the Milord Oswald, on whom Coriiinc set her 
affections; but the learned blue, Mad. de Stacl, was subject to 
be enamoured of an ass—like T'itania, her eyelids streaked by 
Oberon’s flower : whereas old l lorncr knew better, and having 
])raised the mere beauty of his Nix'ousj never alludes to him again. 
This warrior’s features are delicate, his form round and soft; 
his bones are marrowless; no Micdiael-Angclesque muscle starts 
from his long drawers, which seem padded by the hosier who 
makes legs for female Don Giovannis at tlie Adclphi. In the 
^Spanish Armada,* where, reversing this ballad. Til burina loves 
her captive enemy, her T)ori Juan is at least ^ a something between 
Abelard and old IJlucher/ Our * beardless boy and cockered 
silken wanton’ is fitter to enact the part of Fridolln; he is cast 
in the mould of those 'gentle males ’ drawn by Angelica Kauf- 
inann, wliorn Peter Pindar cautioned tliat lovely and loving royal 
academician not to marry. Fielding sa\s that ladies seldom 
succeed in depicting the character of man, because the delicacy 
of their sex cannot comprehend the coarser teinperaraent of the 
lords of the creation; and there is truth in this—but we believe 
also that in fact they seldom minutely examine the points of 
manly beauty. Certain it is that physical beauty is by no means 
a sine qua non for the attainment of their warmest affections. 
Mr. John Wilkes, of sinister memory, offered to wager bis success 
against the handsomest dandy, provided he was allowed the first 
half-hour’s audience; and even a serpent seduced Eve, because 
he was more subtle than any beast of the field. Yet among our 
female authors Mrs. Jameson is almost the only one who openly 
upholds our view of the question (see several excellent passages 
in her ' Romance of Biography ’) ; ami even men in their poems 
and romances are silly enough to dwell far loo much on the 
comeliness of their amorous heroes; indeed we hardly remember 
one recent novel in which this is not the case, except that very 
remarkable work entitled ' Albert Lunel.’ Whether it was written 
by a man or a woman ive do nut pretend to say; but we admired 
nothing in it more than the bt>ld truth with which it divides 
the most triumphant successes in love between a rather hard- 
featured and grisly, but most eloquent and dexterous ' statesman 
and savant* (vol. i, p, 18), and another equally fascinating eid<‘r, 
' somewhat brusque but sufficiently high-bred,* who is introduced 
to us as the most active law-lord in the parliament of I-angued(»c. 
This author evidently agrees with Theodore Hook, who laid 
it down as a rule that ‘ if ever a woman looks at a man turned 
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fdtty^ it is for the man himself and riot for his wig/ Contrast 
is a most piquant clement of attrafction between the sexes; tlie 
timid, weak, confiding maiden clings to an iutcllectual strong 
protector, as the vine does to the elm; and he rejoices in 
ins sweet burden, which, without his suppiirt, would fall and 
languish. A 'popinjay perfumed like a milliner,’ and a masculine 
virago, are w<3eds to be plucked out of the bowers of Venus and 
Hymen. 

Tlie third illustration is happily conceived and elegantly de¬ 
signed. The Knglish victors ride triumphantly through the 
streets of Cadiz. ' all plumed like ostriches that wing the wind ;* 
the Spanish women clamber to the house-tops and arcades, unable 
to resist the pomp of glorious war; but no Hidalgo witnesses the 
humiliation of his country. The ladyo, placed alone in a bal¬ 
cony, looks down ' like a heroine of Goldoni ’ on her beloved one, 
who turns his head towards her, which his companions refrain 
through delicacy from doing. The dialogue, begun in the pre¬ 
ceding extract, is now carried on :— 

' Knights How should thou, fair ladyc, love me, 

Whom thou know’st thy country’s foe? 

Thy fair words make me suspect thee, 

Serpents lye where liowers grow. 

* Ladye, All the harm I wish to thee, most courteous knight, 

God grant the same upon iny head may fully light! 
lilcsaed he the lime and season 
T'hatye came on Spanisli ground. 

If our foes yc may be termed, 

Gentle foes we have you found. 

Willi our city ye have won our hearts, each one. 

Then to 3 'our country bear a'Ajiy that is your own.* 

Bolle desires, by these apparently harsh allusions, to induce 
her to relinquish a hopeless passion; but she, like poor Juliet, 
cherishes her only love sprung from her only hate. He is sur¬ 
prised how slie could adore liiui, her country’s foe, ])y whose 
presence every natural feeling was wtiuiided; power humbled, 
wealth despoiled, and heresy triumpliant. Tilburina was also 
smitten with her Whiskerandos, ‘ ellher from his being the last man 
in the world that she ought to fall in love with, or for any other 
good female reason ;* yet who, as Pheobe argues, ever loved well 
that loved not at first siglit ? Cupid may be purblind, but his truest 
votaries have an eagle-glance and rush to conclusions; an instan¬ 
taneous adoration of an object for its own dear self is at least exempt 
from cold good-match-making calculations and prudential refer¬ 
ences to consols. There is in luaii and woman a secret electricity 
which attracts congenial bodies and repels those whi<?h. arc con¬ 
trary ; 
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Irary; hence the satisfactory: sensations of being in sympathetic 
communication 'with a pretty woman^ and the misery expc^rienced 
by non-conductors. 

Precisely that reaction now took place in favour of our coun¬ 
trymen, handsome and gentle as brave, which an accurate historian 
and a profound searcher of the human heart and national manners 
imagined to have happened in Spain more than a century after¬ 
wards ;— 

‘ Lorsqu’on nous dit, que les niemes sauvages qui etaient vemig par 
Pair d’une ile inconnue nous prendre Gibraltar, venaient assidger Barcc- 
lone, nous comment^^mes par faire des neuvaines a la Ste. Yierge; ce 
qui cst assuremcat la nieilleure inaniere de sc defendre. Cc pcuplc 
e'appclle d’un nom qu’il cst difficile de prononcer, car c*est Muylish. 
Notre reverend pere inquisitciir piecha contre ees brigands; il nous 
assUra que les English avaient des queues de siiiges, dcs pattes d’ours, 
ct dcs tetes de perroquets; que de plus ils etaient notoirement berd- 
tiqncs; que la Sainte Vierge ne pardounait jamais aux h^retiques, et 
que }iar consequoU ils scraient lous iufailliblemont exlcrminds, sur- 
lout s’ils sc prdsentaitTit dcvaiit Ic IVIontjoui. A peine avuit-il fini sou 
sennou que nous ajipiiiiKS que le Montjoui etait pris d’assaut.* 

A masculine invader bearing the feliciUius name of Jeind is, 
liowever, taken prisoner, and the Catalan Ladies, curious to see 
^ Tanimal English et licretique,’ peep into his retirement, and 
finding * le visage d’Adonis sur le corps d’un jenne Ilercule,’ fall 
desperately in love with him :—‘ Santiago ! esT-ce ainsi que sont 
fails leg heretiques t eh ! qu’on nous a txxanpes ! * * 

Alany things may occur in the loves of Sjiain which offend 
the sensitive delicacy of English and higher notions; in that land 
of the sun an undercurrent of the Asiatic view and treatment of 
women still flows deeply. 'I'hcrc is little tender in the Spanish 
character, even in the softer affections; the physical predominates 
over the spiritual, and the fierce, fiery, and passionate prevails, 
rather than the gentle, the quiet, and affectionate. But Lady 
Bulmeny does well to adhere to the ideal—or rather to the 
English conception of the Elizabethan minstrel. 

Her knight and ladye converse readily together, for mutual ig¬ 
norance of language never impedes lovers in romance. Let us 
return to the dialogue:— 

* Kniglitn Rest you still, most gallant ladye. 

Rest you still, and weep no more; 

Of fair lovers tliere are plenty, 

Spain does yield you wondrous store. 


* CtMiftuU, olsck'5 A.discovery and playne dcclaralion of sniuhy aublill pradices of 
<lic holy inquisition of Spayne.* 4to, B. b. Thus. Hay, 1568 ; or ‘ A 

lull, ample, aiul punctual] discovery of the huibarous, bloudy, and iidiuTnaneprycee'd- 
tugs of inquisition,’ 4to. lA)ndon.' John Bellamy. 162J. 

* Ladye. 
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* Ladye. Spaniards fraught with jealousy we oft do find, 

But Englishmen throughout the world are counted kind. 

Leave me not unto a Spaniard, 

T1k)u alone enjoy'st my heart ; 

I am lovely, young, and tender, 

Love is likewise my desert. 

Still to serve thee day and night my mind is prest, 

The wife of every Englishman is counted blest.* 

The coinjilijnent to English husbands is just. Great Britain is 
the ])urgat(>ry of horses and the paradise of wives. The knight's 
advice to the ladye is likewise in accordance with the Spanish 
receipt given by Lope de Vega;— 

‘ En cosas de amor no hay otro reinedio. 

Quo ioitntr ttn otro o poner tierra por medio — 

wdiich may be Englished :— 

‘ For love mishaps there is no cure, 

But a Ircsh lover—or a tour.’ 

Our mrlantholy Burton also apj>roves of change of scene and 
object. He considers the first remedy in des])eratc love cases to 
be the separation of the parties; and that failing, the last, their 
marriage. The fire is either extinguished for want of fuel, or the 
fuel is burnt out by the fire. The amatory ethies of jioots, dra¬ 
matists, and miliiary men are, however, lax and chameleon like; 
they jTiarch out to the tune of ^ 'J'he maid we *ve loft behind us,’ 
and, as Proteus says, 

‘ So the remembrance of a former love 
Ts by a newer object quite forgotten.* 

Tt is still true, as tiic gallant Bulle observed, that lovers are more 
plentiful in torrid Spain than blackberries, hut they arc much 
iinpi'oved since the days of Queen Elizabeth, and, since the French 
invasion, it is not thouglit hon ion to be jealous; that rude Othello 
passion prevails only among the uncivilized lower orders, who 
light their tender flame at the torch of the furies, and sue for 
damages with their kni\ es. 

Tn Lady Dalineny’s illustration, the Spanish ladye reclines in 
the arms of the knight, who now, bigoted, spurred, and certain of 
going, ld\e TEneas, lavishes a cold caress on his Dido; a courtesy, 
by the bye, for which there is no authority in the ballad. On a 
Dutch carved chair in the background is seated another lady, 
whose liands arc clasped and hair dishevelled ; either she repre¬ 
sents the heroine liersclf before she Lad obtairied'the aforesaid 
consolation, or she is liie confidante— 

‘ A virgin ahvavH on her maid relies ’— 
and if so, her simple * while linen’ dress is quite in accordance 
with the rules of Spanish tragedy. A flower drooping ^ a goblet 

is 
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is an emblem of hopes out off in the bud. The apartment of 
Versailles splendour contrasts with the sombre feelings of its 
pretty mistress. 

Lady Dalmeny, in her artistic commentary, has simply looked 
to the words of the ballad, which convey no information in 
respect to localities, period, or -costume. Nor was it to be ex¬ 
pected that she should disfigure her boudoir with parchment- 
clad tomes, sallower than Spaniards, or dim her eyes by poring 
over black-letter chronicles, which is the duty and deliglit 
of antiquarian critics. Hers, in consequcnc^e, is not a strict re¬ 
storation, like a Shaksj)eare tragedy hy Mr. Macready, or a melo¬ 
drama by Mr. Pu(F, in which minute attention is paid to dress 
and stage properties, to ‘Queen Elizabeth’s horse and side saddle.’ 
She has got up her tableaux after the style of a fancy ball, whore 
wliat is becoming, is the princijial consi(h;ration—no matter if it 
be conventional. Nor is her ladyship without high authority for 
the liberty thus assumed. TJie old masters, iiidiff’erent to the cut 
of coats and patterns of upholstery, painted for all time, not for 
a season. Portraiture of man and a realization of subject en¬ 
grossed their thoughts, and especially in Sjiaiii, Where Murillo 
clothed his prodigal sons and Roman senators in cloaks a la 
Philip IV., not omitting Toledan rapiers and mustachios. We, 
therefore, do not remark these things with anv purpose of censure. 
Certainly the grapes in June, although anachronisms in a hot 
houseless land, are Anacreontic; and fauteails so w<dl drawn, 
are from models more likely to be found at Clievcning or Hal- 
meny Park than in any saloon of Cadiz in the age of Elizabeth 
or Isabel II.' Spanish men, however oriental, have never adopted 
lounging ottoman habits, and at that period Spanish women 
sat only on cushions on the ground, like the inmates of a Moorish 
hareem. The Bourbon dynasty ami chairs came in together in 
1700. Rococo gilding and pretension, part and parcel of Le 
Grand Monarqtie, have nothing in conunon either with tlic solid 
sterling English characteristics of the ago of Elizabeth, tlic 
empress of the seas, or with the palatial and ecclesiastical mag¬ 
nificence of Spain, then in the apogee of the fine arts, of which 
Philip II., whatever may have been his faults, was a true judge 
and a most generous patron. Cadiz was then a city of ivory, 
rising fair as Amphitritc from, the blue sea. The natives de¬ 
lighted to call this dwelling-place of princely merchants, la taza 
de plata, the vessel of silver, the jewel of Boeiica itself. It pre¬ 
sented an unique combination of Moorish arch and Saraci'iiic 
decoration, of Gothic fret-work mtermingled with the Arabesque 
and classical of the cinque cento^ then shining forth in the pump 
and manhood of the renaissance, when fine art was breathed over 
the whole of human existence, gilding all on which it lighted. 

A critical 
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A critical artist about to this aj?e of Cellini and Titian 

may Vefer to the engraved works of the Museo and Armeria of 
Madrid;*—but above all to the rich Volume designed by Titian 
himself^ in which the then fashions of bmgland and Spain are given 
in every possible variety. Our own ])ublic and private galleries 
abound in authentic portraits of the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, in which those of real actors in this famous siege of 
Cadiz exist, from Howard, Essex, Raleigh, down to the probable 
hero of this very ballad. Sir John Rolle, which, painted by 5iuc- 
caro, is pre^served at Havensfichl Park, Yorkshire, in the house of 
his descendant, Mr. Ropville, It represents a true soldier, with 
a quiet, determined look. His hair is scanty and closely cut, 
his brow both broad and lofty, the face long, glance mild 
and thoughtful, nose a<£uiline, beard tliick and square; he is 
dressed in a tight surtout, embroidered at the cufl'and collar; and 
he grasps his loledo as a man who knows the use thereof, while 
the locum-tenens before us seems puzzled \vith his, like a Lincoln^ 
shire Deputy Lieutenant at his first levee. 

Lady Dalincny, tloubllcss with a view of cxliLbitiug graceful 
folds and undulating hjiins, the lines f)f beauty, has clad lier 
heroine in a robe dvcolhive de yros de N'aptos^ with lace trlmnangs 
ii la Maradan. Her round and graceful anus, her bosom of snow, 
which, like Sappho’s, conceals a volcano, would have been a rich 
treat to the tanning sun and greedy inoskitoes of Cadiz, and such 
as assuredly they never had in 1596 uov since. The \vomen of 
Spain, wliother from church c^nnpiilsion, from modesty, or from 
regard to complexion, have, since the earliest periods, been singu¬ 
larly drajied over:—or perhaps they have always lieen aware that 
mystery heightens interest. 

In the days ol llolle the whole person of a hero-worshipping 
Andal usian, when she emerged from the shady paternal court, was 
covercil l)y a garment whi<'h ascended to the chin and descended 
to the wrist and heel, while a long mantle like a Moorish haik 
was thrown over the head. To this day, at Tarifa, near Cadiz, 
the beauties, when out of doors, show no part of their face, 
except one eye, which shines from its sable background like the 
star of Venus ;—nor are any of them permitted to enter a church 
except veiled and in a black dress. I'he in-door costume of 1596 
resembled a riding habit; inade of stiff and embroidered brocade, 
it was buttoned in front to the neck, which was encircled with a 
ruff, a sine qua von to both sexes. The foot, a seat of honour, 
was never seen ; that of a Queen of Spain could only be 
alluded to in the nice periphrifsis of a lord of the bedchaynber. 


' Colecciou Ac/ FoUo. ^faclrid, 1826. * Ia Anxtttm real tie 

MatliiJ., Fullu. lbU8. Fur a nutice oftiiU fine work Quar, Rev.^ cxxiit* 89. 
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In their rooms, females sat on the groun<J, as they do now when 
at church, with their feet tucked under their draperies. When 
they walked abroad (to the confessor or elsewhither) they werfe 
cased up in highly-raised clogs or pattens, chapines pattines, 

Now-a-days the Spanish foot female, nay ankle, neither o£ llioin 
the largest in the world, may be a trifle less concealed. 

The dialogue that has been interrupted by these digressions on 
dress, which the better part of our readers will readily pardon, is 
continued at the next page. The linglishinan raises new objec¬ 
tions, which are dexterously met and rebutted :— 

* Knights It wold be a shame, fair lady. 

For to bear a woman Iicnce; 

English soldiers never carry 
Anie such without offencc- 

‘ Lodge. T ’Ic quickly change myself if it be so, 

And like a page I Me follow tlicc where’er Ihoxi go. 

* Knight, 1 have neither gold nor silver. 

To maintain thcc in this case ; 

And to travel is great charges, , 

As you know, in every place. 

* Ladyc. My chains and jewels every one shall be thy own, 

And eke five hundred pounds in gold that lies unknown.* 

Ill the illustration the heroine is supposed to liave assumed the 
garb of an attendant stripling, and, bending under heavy lance 
and fatigue, follows her mounted lord, who, as in another fine old 
English ballad, does not condescend to notice her;— 

* If you will iny footpage bee, Ellen, 

As YOU do tell to me. 

Then you must cut your gownc of green 
An inch above your knee. 

Shee, all the long daye Childc Waters rode. 

Ran barefoot by his side; 

Yet was he never soe courteous a knightc, 

To say, Ellen, will you ride?* 

This is sad to see and read. Here are reversed the duties of 
manhood and chivalry, whose pride is the service of fair lady, whose 
Ich dien is a motto for a king’s heir. But light are the golden 
links of Cupid, the only bonds which captives fasten on them¬ 
selves, the only chains which those who wear them desire to be 
more tightly riveted, 'All hail,’ says the Spanish ballad, ‘to 
him who first forged love-chain^ and good luck to him who 
added to their weight’ (Duran, iii. 144). 

* Bien haya quien hizo cadenas de amor, 

J3iea haya quien hizd cadenicas, cadenas 1 * 

The 
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The romancero abounds with instances of devoted maidens who, 
disguised as pages, follow their lords through weal and woe, in- 
se])arable as the shadow which pursues the substance. The 
classical Spaniard Seneca has placed pretty nearly the sontlmenU 
of Lady Dalmeny's lovely creation in the month of his Phsedra 
(^Hij)2yoL ii. Gil) :— 

* Me vel sororem, Hippulite, vel faniulam voca: 

Famnlamqne oinne servitium feram ; 

Non si per igiies ire et infestu agmiim, 

Ciinctor paratis ensihus pectus dare; 

Te nunc jubere, me decet jussa exeqiii,’ 

feeling pervades all ages and ranks, and descends from.courls 
to humble life ; Avilnt'ss the pretty ballad of ho. JMoza GaUcya 
(Duran, iii. 1G7)* where the maid of the inn entreats the hand¬ 
some stranger to allow h<'r to follow him as his page—^ Lleva me 
conligo, sorvirte he dc gracia.’ 

Our Ladyc not only volunteers tf> servo her Knight without re¬ 
ward, but offers to defray all his charges with her jewels and 
concealed gold. To hide treasure is an inveterate habit of the 
Spaniard, who likens his country and self to a tesoro cscondido —a 
talent buried in a napkin. As in the East, where credit, cunli- 
dence, and bankers are scarce, robbery and wars, foreign and 
domestic, frequent, this is the only safe mode of deposit, and such 
things actually took place at the siege tjf Cadi>?. One instance must 
suffice ;—‘ The citizens (says the Avorthy Padre) committed to 
the care of the dead what the living could not defend, and l)arjed 
their gold and jewels under corpses.’ Their secret was betrayed 
by a French boy, nor have his countrymen ever forgotten the hint: 
the troops of Buonaparte prowled like goals among the Spanish 
graves; they disturbed the dead, and either plundered the mouff ' 
liering remains of the tokens left there by affection, or unplumbbS 
the coffins to make missiles against the living. 

At the sixth page the plot of the ballad thickens, and the re¬ 
velation of the untoward fact in the Fens prepares us for the 
tragical catastrophe;— 

* Knight, On the seas are many dangers. 

Many storms do there arise, 

Which will 1)6 to ladies dreadful. 

And force teares from Avatcry eyes. 

‘ hadge. Well in troth I shall endure extremitie. 

For I cold, find ing^icart to lose niy life for thee. 

* Knight, Courteous Ladye, leave this fancy: 

Here comes all that breeds this strife; 

I in England have already 

A sweet woman to my wife. 


I will 
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I will not fkUify my vow for gold or gain. 

Nor yet fur all the fairest dames that live in Spain.* 

Lady Dalmeny’s illustration, though beautiful as any of tlie 
rest, does not here meet our views: for it sets forth the actual 
embarkation of the Ladye, who is apparently welcomed by the 
Knight into a boat meant to convey them to a galley in the offing. 
She is supposed to be still ignorant of the existence of ‘ the married 
woman/ and ready to trust herself to the waves, the w^inds, and the 
stranger. Her passion has effectually subdued the regrets that fill 
the real Spanish ballads of the hostages taken fitim Cadiz on this 
occasion—such as (Duran, Hi. 1 18.) ^ Oh God of my land, deliver 
me from England, which is no place for me !* — 

* Ay! Dios de mi tierra I saques me de aqui! 

Ay ! que Ingalaterra no es para mi!’ 

Anchors heaving, blue peters hoisting, true lovers departing, arc 
indeed interesting in tlu? Downs, and templing to marine painters 
and poets; but the pictorial licence before us is scarcely admissible, 
seeing that it represents not what bcfel the Spanish Ladye, but 
only the vision of her many woefully disappointed dreams; ami, 
in short, the scene, in the elegant drawing, can in nowise ho 
reconciled with the ballad’s authentic delineation of the conduct, 
under difficult circumstances, of this model of English husbands 
—who certainly mounted his boat as well as his galley quite by 
himself, leaving tlic pretty Maiil of Cadiz to cry adieu and wave 
her lily hand from the shore—as became his regard for domestic 
ties and duties. It may be asked, indeed, why lie did not name 
his marriage at first, and thus effectually put an end to llieLadyc’s 
solicitations; but what then would have become of the ballad—its 
progressive interest and affecting termination ? Nay, little anticipat¬ 
ing the fervour of Southern passion, he might have thought to put 
lier off by raising ordinai*y obstacles, and appealing to her reason, to 
which, by the way, few Icelanders in love often listen. Be this as 
it may, the veal Bullc remained true to his own wife as the dial is 
to the sun, although the ruling orb shone in another hemisphere. 
She was his polar star, by which he steered thrt>ugh perils of 
breakers and black eyes. He never forgot her last injunctiSns ; 
‘ Go where glory waits thee, but oh ! remember me.* 

The conduct of the Spanish beauty rises at every step: she 
gently replies to a communication fatal to all her hopes— 

* Ladye. Oh how happy is that woman 
That enjoys so true a friend ! 

Many happy days God send her! 

Of my suit 1 make an end ; 

On my knees I pardon crave for mine offence, 

. Which did from love and true affection first commence. 

Commend 
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Commend me to thy lovely lady. 

Bear to her this chain of gold. 

And these bracelets as a token. 

Grieving that I was so bold: 

All my jewels in like sort bear thou with thee. 

For lliey are fitting for thy wife, but not for mee. 

I will spend my dayes in prayer. 

Love and all his laws defye; 

In a nunnery I will shroud me, 

^Far from any comjianyc ; 

But ere my jjrayers have an end, he sure of this. 

To pray for thee and for Ihy love, I will not miss. 

Thus farewell, most gallant captain. 

Farewell tao nn^ heart’s content; 

Count not Spanisli ladies wanton, 

Thouu’h to thee rnv heart was bent: 

Joy and true prosperitic goe still with thee! 

* linhjld. The like fall ever to thy share, fair Ladye/ 

These stanzas, full of pathos and noble female character, could 
not fail to inspire; our artist: she represents the heroine taking 
olFher golden chain, with downcast eyes, whicli no longer venture 
to regard one who never couhl be her own. The Knight, earnest 
j)lty in his expression, holds in his hands a casket, while two 
Murillo-like clieruljs hovering above bring the portrait of his 
absent wife to confirm and coninicnd his constancy. The light 
hair and brilliant complexion of the Saxon spouse contrast with 
the dark daughter of Spain, and Lady Dalmeiiy’s conception and 
execution are equally happy and poetical. I'lio danisel’s instan¬ 
taneous cessation of importunity when the fatal obstacle was re¬ 
vealed, proves how hontiurable was her love, which, superior to 
every other difficulty, gave way at once to self-respect. Her 
ardent and candid affection was quite comjialihle with delicacy: 
thus Juliet and Miranda, patterns of their sex, loved at first sight 
their beauteous enemies, and listening unhesitatingly to the dic¬ 
tates of nature, flew like young doves to their mates. A simple, 
uneducated people truly appreciate love : the veil of the sanctuary 
has not been withdrawn from their frank and fresh hearts by learned 
])hysiologies and profligate novels, in which every feeling is ana¬ 
tomized and stuck up for dangerous study. Mysterious indeed is 
the modesty of the virgin, where a blush, the confession of guilti¬ 
ness, ever mantles the quickest on the cheek of the most 5}7otIess 
dnnocence. 

The English officer’s acceptance of the jewels, which must be 
-inferred from bis making no objection in the ballad, from 
^Archdeacon Illingworth’s invesligaiions, is not satisfactory. I’ested 

gold 
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p^olcl and orient pearl should be showered by lover true on ladye 
fair: her gracious are smiles. Such other tokens as these, 

offered by one who liad loved even in a dream, could only suggest 
unpleasing ideas when presented to a wife by a husband on his 
return from a somewhat lengthened expedition. The true deli¬ 
cacy of Walter Scott, and his deeper knowledge of woman’s lieart, 
prompted him to avoid this false position in his Ivanhoc, where 
many incidents run parallel with this ballad: a difference of 
country and creed, a hopeless love for an engaged deliverer, a 
gift of jewels to a more fortunate rival, and the*unhappy donor’s 
farewell to the world. Kebecca never reveals her tale, nor is 
liowena’s confidence in her husband shaken, or licr jealous pride 
offended, by a shadow of suspicion attached to the presents which 
are given to herself by the fair Jewess, who, as a woman, knew 
how to deal with one of b^r own sex. 

The volume concludes with the nunnery. The forlorn sister, 
no longer decked in robes of price, kneels alone before the 
Virgin de los desamparados —the sole refuge in Spain of the un¬ 
happy. the deserted, and unprotected. Yearnings lor the unspeak¬ 
able solace of solitude, and a deep faith in the soothing power of 
religion, have, through many an age, filled the cloisters ot Spain 
wdth the noblest and best of both sexes—alike eager, when the 
vanity of vaiiities has been found out, tolly from the tumult, glare, 
drought, and disappointment, as to tlie shadow of a great ruck in 
a weary land. Those, however, who have ahandone<l the wol:ld 
when its pleasures have palled, and its hopes are exhausted — 
who have thought to atone for the sins of strong youth and man¬ 
hood by offering the dregs of existence on the altar—can never 
excite that pity whicli this poor maiden of Cadiz must always 
inspire. ‘ IJilter alike is it,’ said >£\nacreon, ' to love and not to 
love, but bitterest of all is to love without return her life was set 
on one cast, and her chance was hard. Cilted with a heart as 
warm as her spirit wtis pure, endowed with every capability of 
inspiring and tasting happiness—all, Iroin no fault of her own, 
has proved a blank. He is gone to another’s arms, and, as ho 
departs, every link of her chain lengthens and becomes heavier 
to wear, Alas for those who are lett behind, with no change of 
scene, no new events to distract tjld sorrows ! to them there is no 
escape from sites infected with grief, and haunted with dreams of 
visionary happiness, and a waking reality of present misery. To 
such there is no comfort save prayer—no rest but in the grave. 
Her offence was involuntary; her atonement was the veil: and 
she tliat loved and wept much, was forgiven. The name of the 
Spanish Ladye is unknown—her tokens are scattered—her jiur- 
trait, if anywhere^ in some dark garret of Wardour Street—her 

very 
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very tale is nowhere more forgotten than in her own home; and 
she owes this memorial, and these flowers scattered on her cenotaph, 
to the graceful piety of a noble daughter of her captor's land :— 

‘ So peaceful rests without a stone, a name, 

What once liad beauty, title, wealth, and fame, 
lly foreign hands thy humble grave's adorned, 

By strangers honoured, and by strangers mourned.* 


Art. IV.— Soei^atis Srhohistici ErdeHiastira* Jlisforue Lihri septem 
ex Tccenm)ne Hearici ValesiL Oxonii. 1S45. 

are indebted to the Tlniversity press of Oxford for the 
reprint of this important contribution to ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory, Socrates is justly entitled to a high estimation. Pursuing 
the narrative from the ])eriod with wlii<li Kuscl)ius had closed, he 
especially applies liiinsolf to the varied fortunes of the (Church of 
Constantinople. In that city he had been born and educated, 
and subsequently followed the legal profession, and was thus 
peculiarly qualified to i ccord the events of which the capital had 
been the scene. It is not. however, our purpose to touch, in 
this article, on his ecclesiastical details, but to avail ourselves of 
<letached facts which he jiresents in illustmtion of the domestic 
ctmdition of the seat of the eastern empire. We do not wish to 
encroach on the, province of the hlstoriaKi, whether secular or reli¬ 
gious, but to present our readers with some sketches of the private 
life of Constantinople, such as it was in the first century of their 
capital and the fourth of the Christian era. That city abounds in 
matter of the deepest interest to all who speculate in the history 
of man; but few are aware of that domestic training and character 
ofTier citizens which hastened the ruin of the Eastern Church 
and Empire. Many circumstances on which we most desire in¬ 
formation must be deduced rather from hints and allusions than 
from distinct statements, and we often have to pick from the 
venerable rebukes of the ancient pulpit orator and scriptural 
commentator, or from petty prohibitions in the Imperial Code, 
what we cannot collect from historians, who are either too concise, 
like Socrates, or too verbose and unphilosophical, like Eusebius. 

The foundation of Byzantium is assigned to the third year 
of the 30th Olympiad, 657 n.c. Megara and Argos had the 
good fortune to share in the work, and long received all filial re¬ 
verence from their illustrious colony. It subsequently fell into 
the hands of Darius, the lonians, and Xerxes, and reclaimed 
its dubious freedom or dependence by the siege sustained from 
Pa^sanias and the Lacedsemonians, But perhaps he rendered a 
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more important service by the increased population which he 
drew within its walls, and which entitled him to the designatipn' 
of its second founder. In the rapid transfer of the supremacy 
from the Spartans to the Athenians^ and from the Athenians to 
the Spartans, Byzantium apparently followed the tide of conquest, 
but really availed itself of the opportunity to vindicate its liberty. 
Those surpassing advantages of position which have attracted the 
cupidity of modern rulers could not escape the acute eye of 
Philip of Maccdon. But Demosthenes was on the watch; and 
the liberation of the citizens from the siege which Philip waged 
against them was one of the proudest feats of which the great 
orator could bojist.'*' In due time the Byzantines yielded to the 
Homan yoke, and in return for their aid in the Mithrldatic war, 
obtained the free usage of their ancient laws. Their gratitude 
and splendour drew forth the admiration of Cicero, ^ Urbein By- 
zantiorum ,huic imperio fidelissimnm fuissc, rcfertissiinain atquc 
ornatissimnm signis, quis ignorat 'Cf 

The fame of the city continued unimpaired till the reign of 
Severus (a.d. 193), when it unfortunately side<l with his rival 
Pescenninus Niger; the result was the overthrow of the buildings, 
the privation of civic rights, and subjection for a time to the 
neighbouring town of Perinthus. At length the wrath of the 
conqueror yielded to compassion, or a wiser policy, and lie com¬ 
menced the repair of its ruins in the hope that it might still serve 
as a bulwark against the barbarians of Asia; yet the wrong of 
which he had repented did not deter GalHcnus and his soldiers 
(a.d. 260) from inflicting even more cruel injuries; and these 
were consummated by the loss of 6000 citizens in the siege wdiich 
it endured from Constantine himself (a.d. 323) when pursuing 
Licinius, Here was the close of trouble and subjection. In the 
very next year the city was preferred to be the future capi^, 
and rapidly prepared for this high destination. But whatever 
were the natural advantages of the spot, and lu)wever skilfully 
Constantine Ijibourcd to Improve and embellish his selected 
centre of government, there was an inherent degradation of morals 
in the inhabitants which threatened to develop in proportion with 
their increase. Their bravery had been proved in a long suc¬ 
cession of wars, yet they had been always notorious for sensual 
vice and debauchery: the authority of the legislature had been 
impaired by this degeneracy of manners, and the pleasure of the 
citizens served as their most valid law. We are sorry not to have 
it in our powet to dwell on these facts more minutely ;—but must 
hasten to our proposed sketches, and enable our readers to form 
some jud gment how far the Byzantines had improved, when at 

* Demovt. De Coiouit, xxvii, f De Proviaciig Coaflularibug^ iii. hr, 

the 
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the..cn^ ’<>f thd*Xaurth cenmry they ^occupiecl ,the ,capital«of 
Qhristeaclom^ 

i In the present state of society, female life and character tare, 
sure indications of the domestic condition of a peoplo; and thi$' 
holds ^ood with respect to the Constantinopolitans. , .Tlie-)Ci|,y 
was essentially Greek, and exhibited Xlrecian influence tp a v,cyy; 
}irepouderating^ dot^rec ;—yet the depreciation of females, 
][Hrcvailcd in the Historical ajye of Greece Avas not transmitted 
to this jyreat descendant of the Grecian race; in fact, npt hciugrt 
pn)j)crly an fiuropean })rinciplc, it never took r<K)t among* thp’ 
(loinaus; it could not cu-exist ^vith (Jiiristianity; ami the iu*-, 
fluenecs of Christianity and of Home were umalgainated in this 
noAv compound of Grecian <*ivUizaliou. Accordin|jly womeu 
have found a mnsplcuous ]>lacc in the literature of the limp. 
Our readers shall judge how far the portraiture is satisfactory; 
but we inubl prcniUc that while om\chief informant, St. Chrysos¬ 
tom, cannot surely be false, much of humble excellence might 
have escaped an eye that was ever scrutinizing the follies of tlie 
great; while his own pages show that there wore individuals wdthin 
his personal acquaintance who de&er\e(l even his highest coiu- 
luendaiion. 


The personal charms of the ladies arc described far more 
copiously than their mental gifts; indeed the latter sgcjil to have 
been ill general overlaid by the care bestowed on tlieir outward 


adprumenls. Our readers will recollect how deoidqdly Aristotle* 
tells us that size {jj^iycBos) is one of the \irlu(‘s of a wouiauj but 
this was not less a virtue in the times of whic h we aie treating;; 
and Gregory azlunzi'ii f forcibly rebukes a kiiihinan w’bp itepre-i 
dated his wife only beeaui^e she was too small. 'J'lils imjioitatu 
pfirticular being assuinedt nu>rc specific claims were requisite/by 
among the belles of the metropolis. The <n'os mu^t bp 
fulh dark, lupiul, and rolling—the nose straight and exquisitely 
chiselled, wilh nostrils jjcrtectly proportioned; llic teeth of beau- 
tdul arrangement ;j; Thus much was lerpiircd from 
Art too was called upon. I^ainting tlic face ami djiiig the eyes 
with stibium (iTroy^xpii ofwere appliances that few 
women could resist. It required the ntmosl tact to induce one^s 
wife to relinquish them. Should &h<‘ be so addicted, says 


' * llUetoriCf lib. i. 5. 

t tjirg. {(ra'dauzeii, epist. 105, edit. Morel, 1G90. ^ ^ 

{ Cliiyftoiit. I Kpist. ad Tiinuthouiii, cap. i. huiriil. i. It is iitj^erfaiu whctliei* flte 
iSiMilies oil tbe Kpifitles to Timothy weie dehveied at Antioch or Constanliniiple, 
For our Ihe quostioti is imni.ileiial, ha ihc gonural clicinu'ier of his litscournes 

is at both pUrrs. I’iit* moral condilion of these great cities was almost iden¬ 

tical, and there U, perha^is, no maltor of oeiisme ctiarged upon tlie one whicli is not 
also alleged against ibe other. Onr tpiolations are all from the Faris reprint of the 
Ib'Oedictine edition, ISJJt-—id, 

Chrysostom, 
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ChrjfiOBtom,* ^do not terrify her; do not threaten her; hc})ersua« 
sivc and insinuating^. Talk at her by reflecting on neighl>ours who 
do the same; tell her she appears less lovely when thus taittpevVd 
with. Ask her if she wishes to look j’oiing, and assure her fhii; ts the 
quickest way to look old. Then finally coifne down upon her with 
the warnings of Scripture. You may speak once and again, and she 
is invincible; but never desist; be always amiable and bland, but 
still persevere. It is worth putting evei y engine into motion; if j ou 
succeed you will no more see lips stained with vermilion, a mouth 
like that of a bear recking w^ith gore, nor eyebrows blackened as 
from a s<70ty kettle, nor checks plastered like whited sepulchres.’ 
Such is the Saint’s.exhortation. It shows that the dames of the 
eastern empire could at least make their independence recognised, 
and affords a striking contrast to the dcgxadcd stale of their 
successors in modem times. It is curious too to remark Ikuv, 
under every change of eirruinstance, the fashion of pamling the 
eyes has prevailed in these regions; and, indeed, with habits in 
many respects so dib&iniilar, th<*ir delicacy and pampered imbcciltty 
uonld have rendered them fit inhabitants of the hareein. Their 
rally training was deplorably defective. Till the period of a very 
premature maniage, they lived in the deepest seclusion, and we 
scarcely discern a vestige of mental education. ‘ Whence comes 
it/ says Chrysostom,f ‘that the sex is so ofleininate, but from their 
method of rearing? it is the result of their seclusion, theh* idle¬ 
ness, their baths, their unguents, the infinity of their perfumes, 
and their downy couches.’ A watch was set upon their chambers 
the approach even of relations was nhnost forbidden. It is to 
be feared that in childhood they rarely attcnde<l the woiship of 
the Church; by boys§ w^e know it was commonly neglected. 
But no precautions could avail to prevent the bride from catch¬ 
ing distant glances at her intended partner;—occasionally, fmn 
some lofty wdndow, she peered afler the unknown master of her 
happiness. This however was a felicity of which he seldom par¬ 
took; the courtship w as conducted on his behalf; he was loo much 
intent upon the hippodrome to give himself to such business¬ 
like transactions. TJie affair w’as in the hands of his father iind 
mother—and innumerable matchniakeis {|— ^poij.vYi<jrptxi mWal 
xal vufji^ctyeuyol ttoWoL contract was properly made in the 

presence of ten If witnesses; and by a singular provision, if a 
wdfe ** brought a largo dowry, the husband was expected to meet 
it with a certain amount, which^ in the event of her early death, 

* Chrysost. hi Mattlifleum, bomil. xxx. tom, vii. 4UX, 

f lu UebnXM>«, liomil. xxix. tom. xli. 392. X Cluysust., tom. hi. 233, 

§ Idem ill pBaluamu xlviii., toni. v. 620. Idem, tom. iii, 381. 

^ Codex Theod., lU). iii. tit. Mi, tom, i. 280. 

Chryi}oit.| (oni, iii. 261, quoles ducendaj iixore^. 
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might be claimed by her relations,—a plausible method of pte- 
venling mercenary nmniagos, as many would fear to make ship- 
lyreck of their all on so uncertain a contingency, 

I'he religious cerecriony was performed a day before tbe civil 
contract. A bishop or priest joined the hands of the parties 
and pronouncetl a blessing; but at home,* not in the presence 
of the Church. Unquestionably the procoedings of the following 
day could not have harmonized with any ecclesiastical rile. Our 
readers need only call to mind the nuptial festivities of pagan 
Greece, and they have a picture v( those of Christian Constantly 
noplc. The seclusion of the bride for her whole previous life 
was frustrated in an hour. She came fortli fro^m her father’s.door 
in all the disfigurements of paint; and she who had scarcely 
known that a world existed, was first received into it hv hosts of 
drunken and lascivious men—refuse slaves, vagabonds, ]n'os1i- 
tutes. Th(j procession to the house of the bridegroom, always 
lute in the evening, was atlen<led liy innunuMuble lamps and 
torches, and the bri<le was paraded through the agora to the 
sound of flutes and cynibals. Singers and dancers from the 
theatre were hireil for the occasion, Every licence w'as given to 
tbe drunken revellers around, and her cars were accosted by 
songs of the foulest indecency and scurrility.t The marriage of a 
wealthy couple afforded something like a saturnalia to the repro¬ 
bate idlers of the town. The ‘happy couple’ were ‘at home’ 
for a w'cek after the ceremony. At this interesting epoch paint 
was not the only adventitious ornament in which the young lady 
appeared; she was orrayinl in finery ransacked from all her 
friends. One furnished a dress, another a jewel, and a till’d 
some costly article of furniture, l?ut at last the week expirenh 
TG|titution must bo made, and her youthful heart was to prove 
wnether it could sustain the shock of such a separation, ‘ The 
bride will not take it to lieavt bitterly/ says Chrysostom, 'if she 
be kindly treated ;’f which looks as if honeymoons had sometixnes 
been speedily overclouded. Tint in truth what she had gained was 
more than suflicicnt to compensate! for the borrowed splendour 
which she lost. She had passed from the imprisoned seclusion 
of her youth to a freedom out of doors, and an authority at home, 
such as modern high life could scarcely exceed. 

Her most becoming position was when she appeared in all the 
fjignity of the housewife (cTri rov 6p6vQv), with her nia^s in silence 
spinning at her side; but this is an exhibition of rare occur¬ 
rence; far more frequently she is in tumult indoors or .fashion¬ 
able dissipation abroad. In one of her troubles she shared 

* Codex Tiieotl., lib. iii. tit. vii., Gothofred's Hole, 
f Cbrysost. iv. 0'26, J Ibid., xi. 176. 

abundantly 
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sibumlahtly Tpith modem mistressesi; her gervatiis were art "dvet- 
lasting grrieviince; and in the fourth century, the troops of them 
retained by the wealthy inhabitants of Constantinople seem to Us 
almost incredible. It was natural that an inexperienced bride 
should be charmed by the multitude of her maidens^ but she 
little knew what it entailed. As they wore propfirti/, their bodily 
ailments were matter of ceaseless solicitude; liut this would 
have been tolerable, and even things worse than this-—the daily 
vexation in watching ov'er the idle, (rorilrolling the mischievous, 
appeasing the quarrelsome, and correcting countless inisdeniea- 
nours.* Something still graver remains, and in such a swarm 
it was sure to occur; at least one would be beautiful. The 
husband might be truly faithful, Imt who could brook such 
a collision: here was the embarrassment of wealth; she must 
have multitudes of attendants, aiul it redounded to her fame that 
thev should be handsome. In such a case it is not difficult to 
foresee the lengths to which unrestrainc<l power and petulance 
might prompt her. Hear ChrysosUuu commenting on Kphesians^t 
chap. iv. V. 31, * Let all clamour be put away.’ * Above all things,’ 
says he, 'let women hoar this, for it treats of their habitual prac¬ 
tice. When they arc exasperated with tlieir damsels the whole 
bouse re-echoes to the cry, and should the house adjoin the street, 
every passenger overhears the sorenming mistress and the shriek¬ 
ing maid ; ''Wliat can he the niatier?” bursts from every mouth. 

It is Mrs. So and So beating her maid.” -(/H SfTvjc, (priift, rr.v 
^QvXriV TtJ^Tct T^iv dvTT/f,) What,’ continues tlio preacher, * may 
she not beat her? I say not that, for she ought; but not con¬ 
tinually, nor immoderately, nor for household trifles, nor for 
negligent service merely. But if she injures her own soul, then 
all men will approTC and none condemn the beating.——Yes, 
if she will not improve, coiTcct her with a rod and lilows. And 
what am I to do if she paints?—Forbid it. What, if she is 
given to drinking, talking, and scandal f —Why, how many ladies 
are the same! J3ut many a mistress is so savage as to scourge 
till one whole day cannot efface the stripes; and when the 
unhappy woman next appears in the bath, all this cruelty is 
disclosed. Now she is threatened with the dungeon; now* as¬ 
sailed with ten thousand oaths and maledictions 

first she is a witch, and then a street-walker, and next 
a —I—; for in her foaming passion a mistress withholds no worrl 
of insult. She strips her and binds her to the bed-post, sum¬ 
mons her obildi'en to the spectacle, and bids her dotard spouse 
act the part of executioner. Ought these things to happen in the 

* ChrysQst. De Virginitiile, tom, i. 305. 

In KpUf. ad Kphes., cap. Iv. homiJ. xv. tom. xi« 129. 
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iioubos of GhiuU'ins^ Why/ he coucluUesj *\\l\y are you 9,11 
(vra^ui) blushitii^^ or i ilhci not all, but smh as ieel it appli¬ 
cable to themscl\cs ’ We feai that ibis pKt,urc is not much 
over coloured; the law bad irileiposed to coutiol the unhinited 
power ol hieanddeUb, winch nia&tcts could fonncrly exercise, 
but it had done noihuio^ to lopress such scenes as these, Cou- 
siantine had ]>ublislied two edicts on the treatmoat of slaics, 
the hrst specifies the iiistiuinent ol punishment which may be 
used with impunity b> the inistei even thouuU to death—namely, 
rods mid thoiij^s the si cond piovides moi c exphe itly for this < vept, 
and decliics th it the dc ith ot the si i\e fs nut to be attribittpd to 
unjusUhable nsswe when inflicted by these means, because tjic 
mastei must be suppoiscd to intend Ins iciuiuiatioii.'^ 

These troops ot females ini^ht be comcxnent at home* but 
abioad fishioii icquiitd a jetmuc ol eunuchs 1 he numbm ol 
these uuhippv creatuics is iiKonceivable 'i hen chaiacter shall 
be c^nen in the woids ul St H isil ^Lunuchs aie a duhonouj- 
able and abandoned lace, neither men noi women, yet deiotrd 
to women, emious, mean, pissionate, jrluttouous, aiaucious, 
cruel mconstantt illibeial, gi ispini^, insatiable, funous, and 
enMOiis, 1— ^cl the\ weie as mdispcns iblc as the tall luutmen 
4)1 Orosvcuoi-sipiiie * lu hvciios decked with gold/ sajs 
('‘hrysostom, ‘ they must be in attendance on the mules ol then 
mistress,' and once on the mules he sketches some scenes 
whu h have peihips been pirallch d elsewhere, even m modem 
days of ChiislioniU * i he husband has dc spate h<d the mules 
elsewhere—loilhwith ensues peevishness—a c|uuiclj a sull^fn 
fit, or pel haps she luiaelf had lorgot the engagements oi the 
xnotmng an<l carelessly let them go—not the Jess all thp d^iy 
long she is devoured with vexition. And besides, these vtnie 
mules mivtuiu lame, and both ol them tpo, and they must be 
sent out to grass, and thu yeai aftei yeai, and fui week^ at a 
tune ’ hhc thought it an mU munablc age while slie sat at hppie, 
as though she were in pii^un (SeSe/xtvrjv) and mused over the 
infinity ol shopping ior her childien lud heiseli, which awaited 
he I liberation KocXjua/i^ /ycpLix^) She could not go out* 

though as the pic ache i ic joins, * it would have been bettei to 
have w ilked than to have suJkc d at home—oi why were feet given 
us 13at no—‘she did not like to be )ostlcd by the host ol hei 

aoquinitaiue, tint might excite a blush,’ and he abruptly 
closei, the debate by letorting that there might be far belter 
leasons hu hei blushing at huine.J Ihiice happy vyas shc^who 

# Coilcx llipodflib IX 

■J* liisiliiKpiAt ox\ torn til 296, tftliC U6iiedjci«svMiii(lSj 

I Cbiy^ust ill I’ftilm im xlvju tuai v 0^7. 

yoked 
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yoketl white mules to her carriage; even the empress could not 
he tritft-e forttihiitc. The harness* must be all in keeping^with a 

attd trappings of silver tissue. Exulting in such an 
she enjoyed no ride so inuch as that which conveyed 
^her*f6 the jewelle'r's. H6r gems inc*?ssantly required to be reset; 
'blit the diffidence that forbade her walking through the sti'eets 
Happily Subsided On entering his shop.f A ring or broDi:h might 
be stolen, if' left in his hands, so she would sit ami chat with him 
till the prbeess*wad finished. His shop was the most sumptuous 
ih the* city—he Was at once the goldsmith and the bankerj as in 
the Eondon of bur own old dramatists. J 

marriages, and processions claimed indisputable pos- 
sCssibri oF jewels, curls, and eosirietics; but nowhere was vanity 
so salient as where its empire was most resisted. Happen what 
might, the Thratnan hetlc would parade all the resources of' her 
toilett'b to Church, Chrysostom might thunder through lK>th her 
Cars, but how could she attend while they were weighed down 
by pendants falling to her neck? ' Yes he cxclaiuis, ^ in one 
'tip of her little car § she will suspend a ring that might have paid 
for the food of ten thousand poor Christians!* She set forth, 
'studded with gems, while her robe stood stiff with golden em¬ 
broidery. Her waist || was nimium lubricus aspici, and the fokl 
of' her mantle seemed set by the syljihs for conquest— 
ava^o^'yjv 'Too too j^irwv/o'xou, TTeqiB^yotiqxv, viroS^/xotrcC' 

' dTnopTifffjiivix)- Let the ilUnaturcd preacher declaim as ho list, 
*1 like it,’ is her conclusive reply, ‘and my heart sw'clls. while 
all adriiire and so at last the matrons M ere too strong for 
Chrysoslonrtl This was sufficiently vexatious, but what if the 
like folly infected the Virgim of the Churchy tlie Artd 

' Wre the Virgins ever seen with golden ornaments or braided hair ? 
'' N'o/ says the Saint, ^ but they have become running in their sim- 
'plicity ; and this is worse and worse.’ If It lappcars certain that they 
were not the forerunners of the Smirs de la Charite : though it lias 
been Sometimes maliciously supposed that the mischievous spirits 
of this world dart temptation from the primness of a quakeress’s 
bonnet, and -fledge an arrow from the quiet folds of her tuckers, 
who, in these days, has impeached the singleness of heart in the 
'poor SceUr, or doubled her dcadness to the world’s beguilements ? 

. V Cbiyspst. iu JoanueiD, hotni]. xii. (om. viii, 77 ; et tom, iii. 212, 
f Iri Psalaium xlviii. tom. v, 620. 

I lib. vli. cap. iv., with Valostus’s note. 

> § ill Matxliaotiin, homil. Ixxxix, tom. vil. 015. 

II III KpUt, ad Timotb., cap. ii, liotnil, viii. totn. xi. 661. 

These Ttap^'fyot were, no doubt, the virjfins called Ecclesifistical by .Soxniticn, 
vni. 23, Their namrs were inacrtbet^l in the roll of the church, but according to Jliiiiv- 
ham (^book vii. chap. iv. sect. 1) tliey lived privately in their falhera house, aiai had 
their Uiaititcnaneo from him, or, in cases of necessity, from tlie ohurcli. 

But 
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But it was not of old; the virffins had a garb; and Chrysostom, 
roundly charges thorn Avith many a furtive design in assuming it. 

^ Their gown (x^Tciv) is of the deepest grey (^(poSpas xvavos) : they 
are very short-waisled, and the girdle just below the breast 
pe.rl’orins Us oflico with the closest assiduity 
VVho can deny that it is mure seductive than all the gaiety of silks / i 
Then there are the shoes> refulgent with blacking (^ixs'Kan)^ . 
nicely acuminated to a point, the copy of no mortal foot, but qf 
the beau ideal of the painter's art. Who can withdraw from that 
face which has never known paint, but glistens with perpetual soap? 
(atSToviSTT'^i- fj^sra TToKKris xal TvJr A veil 

whiter Uian the liu’c hangs parlialJy before it, and this again is 
contrasted with the black robe, in whlcli she appears abro*ul, its 
hood just covering the summit of her head. ]^ut Avho shall de¬ 
cide the f)bject of that veil, for from beneath it her eyes are seen 
to >vandor in ten tliousand movements ? Then the gloves cling 
so smoothly to the hands, that they look like another integu¬ 
ment of nature; and last of all,’ says the saintly preach<*r, ‘are 
countless artful graces <d carriage and dcportiinuit, such as 
entrance every eye, even lliough a dame all golden be riding by 
her side/ 

Thus adorned, the fair of Constantinople pressed tlieiv Avay 
througli the narrow streets U) the fashionable j>reachcv—or the 
fashionable doctrine. Tlieir arrival, however, was not eflecled 
till they had been beset by many a victim of squalid want and 
disease. The portici> of the church, by ancient custom and pi'c- 
scription, was thronged by objects of every variety of misery; nor 
had these suflerers floi:kcd to the irn])eiial city in ignorance of its 
ariifices. Hideous as was their appearance, they could be courtly 
beggars. They iinplore,tl the disdainful lady by the eyes of her 
son or daughter, or absent husband, or still more undeniably, by 
her<jwn loveliness, *Then the heart leaps, the colour glows, and 
the hand inakc's its ofievings to cuauity.'^ Whether or no their 
supplications moved her, at any rate she withdrew her glove,y 
which was embroidered with gold, to dip her delicate fingers in 
the fountain that jdayed before the church.j*] 

But for all this intrusion of vanity the church was not re- 
^ 7 onsible. Kvery decorous arrangement was enforced, and truths 
\^ev 0 told, and rebukes adiniulslercd, such as no modern audience 
qould endure. Females were placed a^iart, generally on an 
efevatioik or gallery above the men, in the intention of preserv¬ 
ing a more entire separation; but it was applied to the purposes 

* ObLv^ost., toil), ill. ata. Habeiitcs euiulcm Spliituni. 

f Idem iu P($aluiuin, xlvili. tutu, v. OlG. 

I Idem iu Joomiexn, homil« l&xiv. tom. viii. 496. 
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of a more jirominent display- In fact,, the behaviour of both 
sexes in divine worship was most disgraceful. Our services 
among the most illiterate of our people contrast infinitely to 
their advantage with the court churclies of the ancient metropolis- 
It is the just and frequent subject of invective at Antioch and 
Constantinople, ‘ The order of a household shames the disorder 
of the Church.’ ^ Here are the tumult and confusion of an inn, 
the laughter and hubbub of the lialh and the agoi'a.’ The dress 
of many women exposed them to the worst suspicions, and Chry¬ 
sostom declares his belief that no place was more available for 
assignations.* Matters of trade were canvassed more freely than 
in the market- ‘Yes; if you would abuse and be abused, talk of 
your families, your country, or your armies; go not to the courts 
or the doctors' shops (lotrfEiov). Here you will obtain the truest 
intelligence; this is the exchange of all nations.’ When the dis¬ 
course was uninteresting, and, at any rale, during the prayers, 
the congregation sat and chatted; and sharp and witty repartees 
(qrrrreiov ti) were circulated with success. Above all, wo are 
told, this was the behaviour of the women, ^llere,' says Chry¬ 
sostom, ‘ they show neither awe nor reserve : here they laugh 
always.'I 

It seems, then, that attendance at church was very much 
i cgardc<l as a matter qf fashioti: and with such degraded notions 
of worship it was natural that the preacher should be the all- 
important t)bject of regard. If Chrysostom was to preach, 
there was sure to be a throng—always provided that there 
was no conflicting exhibition at the hippodrome—but if the 
audience assembled to hear him and he did not preach—if 
Itc had what is technically called ‘ a supply,’ the Avholc church 
was convulsed. It was a compliment commonly paid to strange 
clergymen to request them tf) take part in tlie service where 
they happened to be sojourning. In compliance with this 
courteous custom Chrysbstom called one day on 'our brother 
from Galatia,’ a bisho]), a man of graceful and hoary antiquity 
(Xa/A 7 r§av ^okidy). Instantly the audience discharged upon him 
a volley of screams. They were famished for Chrysostom, 
' for the longue that cut, and lashed, and stung, and tortured 
them, like a child that has been whipped, and yet runs after his 
mother, and will not keep aloof, but weeping and whining still 
trails at her side.’ On such occasions a tumult might ensue from 
withstanding the popular voice, and, no wonder that 'the brother 
from Galatia ’ was forced to descend. J 

* Idem in Kpist. 1 ad Corinth., homil. xxxvS. tom. x. 398. 

t Chry&osU in Kpi»t. ad Hebroeoe, chap. ix. liomil. xv. tom. xii. 

X Chrysost. Lomil., in illud, Pater meua u»qtie modo operator, etc., lom. xii. d28« 

The 
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1 iTiirf^/cxcitaWfe'andGarceks ytexQ ds cik^r to exjlziesa 
adnumtion wh^n iJw? great preacher’ moved them% 'fHo 
cax|ie> aa oftcntunt^ with, a to6f but it tlie rod'of 

ati enchanter, and bursts of acclamation impeded bis discoursei 
Very ^implv and afTeeiingly be describes the cfTect of such 
applause-* For the moment he felt as other men would * feel 

T* Wii<rxoj). 1 [e exulted, and his sprits wore buoyant 
udtlmi him; but when ke readied the episcopal residence lie 
rcllocted that the benefit of the discourse had evaporated in 
plaudits, and difiajipoiiUincnt aud lainoiilation were his solitary* 
renanL-*^ Gentile and heretic indifferently hastened to bear him 
of the Golden Aloulh. VYUcther led by ouriosity or the dcsiieof 
instruction, he capli\ated all, J'nd vanquished the ronson when 
unable to subdue the hoart. The c\eossiva throng compeHcd 
him to de\iate fioin tho usual practice orpieachincf from the 
steps of the altar, lie was to be seen, woin, attenuated, and 
sallow,| sittitf// in tho rcs'ider's desk, nearly in the centre of tho 
church, while the people with open mouth caught up his words, 
insatiably longing for more, aud pressed aud crushed each others 
to mibibc more closely iho s|>e]l of his eloquence. 

The noncourse being oitini such ns we have described, it is not 
surprising that many withdrew dightenod of their jewels. Ther-o 
was a ccilain olassj; of women who made it their business to pur¬ 
loin svitli articles from Iho ckiiirch aud the bath. Tlic imiticnsc 
c^owd lentlej'ed I he recovery of property hopeless, and awful was 
tho sequel of <’hu)chtgoing.. iSlave-girls were scourged, and 
waiting-men confounded, and police and prisons in incessant re- < 
cjuisUioM.§ 

The naming of the child was often an occnsioii of the mos1« 
ahsutd supeistiliou. Tlie pious custom of aiiliquily, which had 
dcsigntMl liiiu for future pi^ty by imposing the nameof somo soint » 
or martyr, was neaijy obsolete. It was customary || to have anuinm. 
ber of lamps lighted, and labelle<l with* names acceptable to the 
parental eaJ'. The infant was named after the lamp which longest 
protracted its light, this being deemed an omen of longevity. 
Then it was furnished With a multitude of charms and fascinations. 
Amulets, and bells, and ciimson threads were put into its hand, 
whqrcas Ciirybostom would admit the symbol of the cross as theodly 
dqfeu< e. The power of the evil eye and the appliances of witchcraft 
wqrje auxioubly couuLejacted- Nurses and maids took the mud 
oqf qf the balU> aiwj with tbtir fingers besmQOi'ed it pver the fore- 

* dii>si>U. ill Acta Apu«tolorum, iuHni], xxx, tom. ix. 36^* 
f So/i*nfii, lih. v»ii. <*Ap V. 

+ Cliiyftost., De Viigiiittatw tom. i* 391. 

6 Chry^Dst. xn MaUhteuui^ homil. Ixxxix., tom. viu 9*1$) 046. 

11 Cbrysost. In Kpibt. 1 ad Cojiidh., honiil. xii. torn, x, 129. i< 
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hctui;of the child. This was docmt^d p^ot^nt offiriit*y. A wrficr 
nWle cqwdll^* favoured 5(/xfi*yfi4Xoir‘^XtwcWf) wns the use of texhf 
firoiii theiSodpols, suspended like the Roinan hidla from the tieck:’*^ 
But witli*all this precaution apfaiiist visionary dangers, those' nhicU 
Wore leal and nioiuentoua were disregarded. Children were sur^ 
i*minded by troops of servants of the vilest charactei*; and so fn* 
mtliarised to songs which f^hrysostom^ anticipating Houihey, terms 
Sdfnnic, Parents were too ignorant of Scripture to be capable of 
imparting it to their childr«i. Many of them did not know of 
the existence of such a book as the Acts of the Apostles-f ^I'he 
ftttht^r deemed his duty fulfilled when he had provided his son 
with a picd'agngus, who was intrusted with the charge of him a‘t 
Itoinc, and attended him to the school: but tliis person was too 
often engaged without any consideration of the important trust 
coniniittod to him. Tiojs frequented tlio public sj>ectacles, liut 
their attendance at church was never enforced : when it occurred 
it Was ac'cideiital, or dictated by curiosity, '^Fbey ere gaily dressed, 
and early indulged in that master vanity of shoes, of which WA 
shall see more when we come to their manhood, Oltenlinies they 
appoaretl in showy robes, and with an abundance of g(d<len oma- 
monts and bracelets. School-hfe, i. e. at a day-school, began very 
soon, even before the fiftli 3 car. As soon as spelling and reading 
were achieved, the instruction seems to have Ix^en chiefly dcrimi 
from the recitalion of passages of approved authors, with a spe<*ial 
r^ard to a proper enunciation and declamation. Boys comnionly 
atiendcil tliesc day-schools liH towards their fifteenth year.J and 
here, in addition to their grammar learning, they received the 
rudiments of geometry, with wrilinsr and aiithinelic. hrom that 
age, ■ something of a professional or univcisity cducalum cotn- 
irienced; and youths of wealth and iamiiy passed through a very 
e:ttensive ctirriciilam. For example, Nazmnreu tells us that he 
aiifViiis friend St, iJasil, lla^ing finished their eat Her studies, re¬ 
paired first to Caesarea m Palestine, whitdi lie calls a 'metropolis 
of' literature;’ then went llnough a course at Constantinople.§ 
'the capital of the East, renowned lor the iiuwt consurntnute 
sophists and philosophers/ and finally distinguished themselVes* 
in the schools of Athens. ^ 

When we speak of the academic course of any city of antiquity, 
our renders must not expect to find it the counterpart of that in 
OUT old English universities. These are not leciurc-Vooms or 
tlieatrCS for disputation and display. Their main design is not t<^ 

** Chrysost. in |x>|mtuin Antioch^nuni, limnil. xix. totn, i\, 20*2, 
f Chiysost. in Acta Apcntolorum, tom. ix. ii. 1, 

;( Codpx TheodosiSnu^f, lit), ii, tit. viii., witli OothofrtMi's nofo. 

$ Gie^ury Na/iati. Orat« Vicesitnu, eir fiatftXtiov ’Bvttrkolrov, tom.!. p. Morel, 
1690. 
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impart ft certain amount of cleverness and mental furniture; but 
they are alike the copy and the mould of English chaf'acter : they 
aspire to form the wliolo man; to take living stones out of the 
quarry of human nature, and fashion and chisel them into the 
symmetry of their own beautiful erections. This is the aim of 
our venerated universities; they would concentrate the horeditai'y 
influences r»f liuglish life on each successive generation of our 
youth, and perpelnate that depth of moral and national feeling 
which, in spile f>f all sinister efliiris, will, wo hope, continue to 
distinguish us. At ('onstantiiiojile, as in most foreign countries 
now, and in Scotland, a number of lecture-rooms formed the 
whole visible estahlisliTnent. A rescript, dated a.d. 425, informs 
us t)f tlie whole tnalvncl of the iuslitulion. The number and 
immunities of jiroiessors having been a]re:\<ly puriially defined by 
Constantine, Theodosius in lliis edict assigns them variou.s audi- 
toria or exedra*, such as we may call lecture-rooms. In imitation 
of the Roman Capitol with its numerous porticos, where poets of 
old recited their compositions. In; establishes his academy in the 
capitol of Constaritinojile. Here stood eight porticos, and con¬ 
tiguous to them were the cxedra% large buihhngs, usually ad¬ 
mitting a free current of air, and tiie walls decorated with 
the embellishments of the dramatic muse. The only furniture 
consistf?d of seats and a rostrum for the Ict’turer. They nearly 
resembled the chapter-houses of our cathedrals, which are 
attached to the sides of the cloisters Just as the exedrm to the 
porticos. One such oxodra w-as (qq)r(>priatcd to each professor; 
the reason assigned being, that lU'iihcr pupils nor masters may 
raise disturbances against each other (slbi invieem obstrepere), 
nor the cotifusion of tongues divert their minds from study. Till 
the year a.d. 425 there were only six ])rofessor.s of the three 
faculties, grammar, rliotoric, and law. Of these, tw'o were con¬ 
fined to the grammatical studios of the Creek and one to tiu? 
Latin language, two professors were employed in rhetoric or 
sophistry, and one in law. This establishment, how'cver, being 
totally insufficient for so popular a resort, many private teachers 
of repute were attended by large numbers of pupils at their own 
apartments, or even in public places. Rut the practice was open 
to grave objections. The irregulars were generally pagans, and 
likely to exercise a very injurious influence on their youthful 
auditors. To counteract this evil, Theodosius confined the iiTegu- 
lar teachers to private worlc; and largely increased the number 
of the public professors. The rcciulsite qualifications of a pro¬ 
fessor were, un<ler Lis edict, a blameless moral character, experi¬ 
ence in teaching, facility of address, a flowing ^’eloquence, and 
subliliy of inierpretationf Rut by whom were these diversified 
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rlaims tp be examined? Who bad the honour or misfortune to sit 
in judgment on the various candidates ? The wording of the law 
scenis to intimate that the examination as well as the appointment 
took place in the senate, a case in which we might sympathize 
cc^ually with candidates and judges. We question wht!thcr the 
literati of a later age would willingly submit their merits to an 
assembly far more illustrious than the senate of Theodosius, How 
ap})allirjg would be the embarrassments of an aspirant in jurispru¬ 
dence who had all the ex-chancellors of England and Ireland to 
debate and decide on bis deserts! Or where could a misbegotten 
sophist flee to hide himself, with the Archbisln>p of Dublin on one 
side of him, and the Bishop of St. David’s on the other ? f iotho- 
fredus^ is so touched with pity for the peril of tlieir situati<m, that 
he proposes a correction of the text to lucLlitate their escajje. He 
suj>poses the merits <if candiclates were examined by tlie body of 
prolessors, and that the senate oidy approved of the veccnii- 
mendatlon which these had given. However this may have 
been, iaiidulates and ciilies seem to have bi*eii very fairly 
matclied, and many an aspirant was apj)iovcHl at Constantinople, 
on wliom an indignant ‘non luibilis’ woulil have boon pronounced 
in England. 

The numJ)er was now raised to thirty-one. Of these, the Latin 
language and elotjuence engrossed ten grammarians and three 
orators, while the same nunilxjr of grajiimarians and li\e sophists 
illustrated the Creek,f * Bui since we would not have our noble 
youth trained exclusivolv in these attainments, we associate with 
the above-mentioned masters more jjvofouud teachers of science 
and learning,’ 'rUc provision is most scanty,—‘ Let one professor 
explore the arcana of philosophy, and two reveal the fonnulyc of 
law.^ The duties of most of these teachers are easily intelligible^ 
but the precise functions <if the sophist, orat(jr, or professed rheto¬ 
rical disputant, cannot be so clearly assigned. baidlcss volubility 
and infinite assumption had distinguished the race from the days 
of Plato ; but we may well ask what Avas its object or profit in 
matters of education ? A training under such masters could not 
but be most detrimental to the young. We may discern its clfects 
in some whose talents and sensibility might have been expected 
to ofler the best resistance. No where is it more apparent, or 
more to be deplored, than in the case of Gregory Nazianzeri, 
lie had received the best education that three illustrious univer¬ 
sities could afford. But while imbibing much that was beneficial, 
he did not escape the rhetorical excesses of the time, and thus 
impairs the effect of that endearing tenderness of feeling which is 

* Codex Tlieod., lih. vi, tit. xxi. i., with the »iote, 

, f Codex Theod., liU xiv. tit. ix. 3. 
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1^ elk'll ii;i.. - Sucji being the rc&ult with men of, real genius, 

^ .how intylejable tbo evil must h;^ve become in 

jtiip casj^pf ^ 9 ebler,spiiits. “^I hc spurious l|oimlies attacherl to the 
J3pqptltP^MJC5 edition of St, Chnsostbin, give abundant testimonj to 
,tbu jpi;^qr,^blc degradation of the public taste. 

It, the misfortune of the time that the more abstruse ?ui(J 
i^jvigorating studies wore held in disrepute or suspicion. Thus 
Qvegory tolls MS that St. llasil, while at Athens^ studied ‘‘oriiV 
mc^tkv astionomy^ and geoinotr\ so far as not to be confounded 
by the c'mp^y protoncos of their professois* but rejected every 
thing bf}OiHl, as being useless to the disiiplos of Christianity. 
In short, he was not less worthy of admiration A>r his neglect of 
some branc'hes than fur hl'a cultivatiozi of others/ * These studies 
bad, indeed, become so subset \jont to the jiurposes of Astrology 
aztd Di\jLiiation that their pviiper oflite was ovcilookcdj and while 
pursuing iluiu, a CiirisUan was perpetually in danger of deviating 
to furbnJden ground. 

The logic of Axistollc might in a measure have supplied thejr 
pja^CC^ as a process of mental liaining, had it not been too fie- 
jjnently perveiied to a method of chicane. It was conmiunicalftl 
to ordinaiy student.s through a variety of sysloriis and lompendia. 
Of one such woiK Xhemistuis was the author, and from his state- 
. monfit appe.'^rs that such dilutions were indispensable. lie tells 
us that though the tleeper wiitings of tlu^ gre.at phihisopher were 
u\erywh,ere to be had, they weie geneially unintelligible, and that 
^hjs iueaning seemed intrenched within moie fortifications than 
palace at l^cbatana, j- In ethital studies, whiih had not 
yet peased to be a braiRli of cducalioa, he shared the empire with 
V.hito; but the flowing elotpieace of the latter rendered liiin tin* 
mure popular authoiily. 

Xcgal instruction was no where bettor than at Constantinople, 
excepting at the (clcluated ner}tus. A youth intended for l^e 
law would have received but a deficient education who had not 
taken them ia succession. In the same way, a residence at Alex- 
^^andria was iQ(j[uisitr to perfect a medical student. Indeed, wliat- 
jCvcr weife the actual amount of knowledge imparted, there was no 
dack of tim9 or labour, or journeying, to procure it. At court oue 

the readiest methods to jiromolion was a thorough acquaintance 
jj.with the Latin language and ]iteratMre,J and llijs was accordingly a 
..^^yhjcct of much paiental anxiety, A sou intended for public life 


' u ^ tjenegory Nvtiiuty Orat. Vkei*, p* *^*^*^i> still niore observably hi the case of 
^ Cai9fuiu^ tb*? phyi?.u'i<fn, (^lat. D«*cima, ji. 163, Moiub ^ i 

f xhemistiiis, Oiaf* \xvi., wtieio lio i«fm to ilie well knoivn occoanVof Hf^roilotup, 
]ib. i. rap. 68. 

^ Cliry40StoiM* luJvcniils oppuguatorcs Vila) Monaeticee, tom. i, 103. 
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‘w’oiiltl therefore be t(^S][>atdh^d 6t/ an eaily visit to th^ lihivWai^y 
of Home In the century of \Vhich we are ticatihg, 5t4 ^ysteAfi 
hid been tevisecl by the Kmpcror Valenbtiian (v f> 376), riiid 
Ins edict throws much light on the general contsc of ao 
life at the time The student \^as required to btnis^ Vvith hntt a 
letter of inlrodaction fiom the a;o\cmor of his province statini:^ Ins 
biithplace, parentigc and lank On his aitival this letter wab 
presented to the Master 6f the Oensus, a police mngishate, under 
the Pia?Ietlus ITrbis, who cxeicised somethin" of a proctorial 
authouty In lus piestnce the youth ptoji^std or imnounccd, 
the couisc of study which he intended to pursue Ilis lodg- 
ingb, oi place of lesidcnce, must be signified to the stnie autho¬ 
rity, 'that his dilutent attention to his studies iiliglit be icUddy 
ascertaiiud' The same luspfition evteoded to hs gxiiei<il 
habits aud associations, paiticululy th it he did not too muoh 
fiequent public amusements or disoidcily pax ties A teiolute 
olTendei ‘ who»o conduit proved unwoithy ot the lihexal arts,’ 
was subject to veiy suinmuy liealment he is to be ^publicly 
whipjcd,’ put on hoaid ship, and dibinissed to his liiend^' 
This will leiiiind the i< idei of the ancient disc^lplmc in OUi 
Own unnciiities, and, as in the litter case, the age of the under- 
giidmtes accounts foi the corpoial punibhinetit 1 he fiAcc^iltli 
yet'' Was commonly the pciiod ot mxtiicul'ltCoti alike in tlie East 
and the VVest, and the twentieth closed the cOui&e bhoukl the 
student delay retuimng home at tins lime, thO praeleci of the 
eity was lesponsible foi dismissing him The stine bfficOi Was 
to see that his suboidmitob instituted ati ex^nxmitioh lOontlilv 
into the conduct of the youths, and the lenorlS WVre to be 
tiansiniited to the Ein])croi at the end of eacii ycai, ‘ ihkt 
xniy ascertain/ as the Edict says, ‘ the lespectice nleilts alid pUl- 
suits ot the pupils, and whethci thej cm be made available loi 
^)ur service 

While Koine had hei peculiai claims as being the capital of the 
Latin woilcl, and the fountain of Latin hteiatuvc, Athens idtaiHcd 
unimpaiied the distinction ot ancient xopute Thllhct all fitcdohs 
congregated, fiom Gaul to Aiineina. lu such a a^scifi- 

blagc clibcipline wis of dithcuh enfoicement. yeduten^fes liAd 
never been the chaiactcristic of the Giccian lacri, dhd'v^h can 
readily beheie tliat the sheets of Athens vimluatt“U too dfteu 
theirc/di^Atcaf licentiousness A thoroughly undei gradiiilte 4t*ine 
his been piesei\ed to us, where we should scarcely look lor it, 
in Gregoty Kariawzeti*s beautiful oiation on Sr Kasil'' The lame 
attained at other pmveisUies had preceded Easily add his arriial 
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* Code\ Iheodobitum^j lib, xiv/lit ix. 1, ilvith G\»tliOfitdV note. 
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at Athens was hailed with the hig^hcst expectation. Hence for 
him, and almost for him alone, the usual opening of Freshman 
life assuaged. Gregory says that he relates it ns on 
narrative. For ourselves, we doubt whether it may not excite 
to thoughts of pcnsivcncss rather than of amusement^ as vve 
recall tlie vivid scenes of youthful eagerness and merriment 
which long ages have consigned to the paralyzing stillness of 
death. 

Most of the youth of the university, says Gregory, were mad 
aftei' the sophists (rrotpi/rroptivou^iv) ; not only the mean and low¬ 
born, luit some even f)l‘ its noblest scholars. ' The spectators 
of a race could not bo more anxious for a favourite charioteer, 
than they for the? popularity of their respective professors.’ 
The I'^roshman had been accustornotl to discij>line and sulK)r- 
dinatioii at (’onstanlinople; thei'o he and Jiis master sot ])oace- 
ably to work—but awful was the reverse when lie landed at the 
Pira?us. With portmanteaus and carpet-bags ('Tr§w,uaro5c(y/xo0 
in attendance behind, lie threaded his way tow.nrds tlie renowned 
Athens. And luckv was ho wlif) found some friend or fellow- 
countryman there to receive and protect him. If not, he was 
hurried away, volcHS vohns^ by some bustling irresistible * touted* ’ 
for the sophists. This was a creature endearctl to the professor by 
countless profitable, wheedling artifices, and teeming with sophis* 
tic bait ra ffoipjfTToci). Jiut to whatever ' tontcr ’ he 

yielded, he must stand the usual ordeal among the already esta¬ 
blished ‘ men of Athens.’ He would be accosted by an inheritor 
of the true ArriHov ^Xettos-— that concTcle of impudence—with some 
crafty enigma; an<l Avhile hopelessly lloundering after a solution, he 
was overwlielmed by troops of undcrgra<luates thickening around ; 
‘then came multitudinous questions pelting up<^n him, some vastly 
imjicrtinent, others a little like logic, but all designed to try his 
mettle.’ The new comer, having at length been batlgcred to 
satiety, was conducted In triumph through the agora, and so to 
the bath. In double file they accompanied him to the door, 
shouting and leaping like so many Bacchanals. Here he was 
ordered to stop, on pretence that the doors were bolted, when a 
terrific thumping and battery commenced. At length the doot 
gave way, and his admission was the symbol of his being a duly 
qualified member of the great academy of the world. Such was 
undergraduate initiation to all save St, Basil—whose already bril¬ 
liant fame had procured him an exemption from the ruder portions 
of the ceremonial. 

The. fatal attaHunent to merely oratorical display perverted the 
whole course of education: sterling knowledge was not its object, 
but skill in captious or florid discourse; hence youths of celebrity, 

even 
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even though grave as Basil, were always Hahle to interruption'in 
their pursuits by teasing and frivolous argumentation’.^^ Athens'coii- 
tained many influences which worked injuriously on young minds'; 
and we can readily believe Gregf)ry wlien be says that it was vei^ 
hostile to early piety. All the resources of Grecian art had filled 
the city with idols, and the susceptibility for such objects produced 
countless admirers and worshippers; yet it is gratifying to find that 
he and Basil wore far from being the only youths >vho Avero deeply 
imbued with higher princljdcs. Tlicrc was a society such as he 
could designate as ^ most tcjnpcrate, peaceable, and profitable,* 
united not by the tics of family, or country, but by the great 
reality of the Christian life, congenial dispositions, and the charms 
of ennobling study- The severance of such Avann friendships aud 
academic pleasures is a trial of frequent recurrence, yet rarely 
has it been described with move siinplo beauty than in the lan¬ 
guage of St. Gregory :—* The day of our departure and all the 
circumstances of departure arrived—the farewell Avoids, the 
attendance to our ship, the last messages, the lanicntatloiis, em¬ 
braces, tears. Nothing is so jialuful as for friends to bo scA^ered 
from Athens and each other (Ts/AveaSai). Our companions and 
some of the proiessors sun*ounde<l ns, and entreated that Ave 
would desist from our design : Avilh Basil it was ineffectual, for lie 
departed; Avhile 1, avIio felt cut asunder by the separation, 
speedily followed him.’ Here, tlinn, closed (lie period of academic 
study: the world could add nothing furtlier to the cultivation of 
Athens; there were no ft^^eign languages to be acquired, no foi’eign 
countries to he visited, ric li in primeval art and historic fame. To 
that generation Greece and Rome were still living worlds : no Irqise 
of time, no crash of nations, had as j'ct severed their identity ; Avhat 
was not theirs was an outcast from the gifts of civilization, and be¬ 
yond the limits of nn enlightened curiosity. 

Theim)re promising and fortunate youtli were 3 ’eavly demanded 
for the service of the state. They Averc drafted of!:’ into innumer¬ 
able public functions, hut under few of the conditions that wouhl 
qualify their liearts and minds for the proper dischai'ge of them. 
It is not for us to enter on a field that belongs more properly to 
the gi'eat historian of the era. W^e only touch on the bye-scenes 
of life, not on its political development; hut oven in these bA'o- 
scenes we can never lose sight of emperors and their edicts. 
Were our reader to turn over the Theodosian Code, and see hoAV 
it brings home the imperial authority et^en to the meanest trades¬ 
man in the vast cxlenl of the empire, avc are p('rsuadcd he Avould 
instinctively revert w ith thankfulness to our humble ciiizons of 
England, secure in the wide inviolability of their prescriptive 
rights. Nothing was too great or too small to roino within its 

cooreive 
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"wa.ij/rdii^’m^^^^bi^acTiamocr^ dcK:(Qni»,atphLtaQU^ milicrsy ai^fttAU 
iaousarul more^an too ca funixlle ’*—witb tlioir wiVj^B aocl cbiMrennr^ 
their ^)propriate uiciie in the iupipcria], repoftilory. NobloB 
reUtiq^uish tu the bistpvian, but a fe\v uoticea of the middle 
classes inay not be unacceptable. t j* •» 

will begin with the medical professipn>as it istbatof wbioh 
We can speak most honouiably. It is gratifyinfif to perceive 
^he estimation of the Physician bad been advancing fur sf»Tie«een^ 
turics. "jTJie privileges which he enjoyed uiuler the Greek empire 
were indeed Utile more than had been conferred on him by 
Augustus, but in the lapse of time they had gained iaareosed 
conrirniation and effect. Some peculiar exemptions marked the 
sense entertained of the importance and dignity of ihe 
(piaraif the theoretical leacheis and lecturers of the healmg art* 
^mong the active practitioners first stand the A//XiaT/ot or Arck-^ 
healers: of whom those employed immediately about the ctmri 
were not infrec^uently vewaidcd with a title of nobility—(b)mites 
pfiml ordinis. They were even lionoured with senatorial dignity^ 
and that without any of the buidens usually attendant on it; nay, 
the government of provinc<‘S was in some cases deemed rompa-* 
tible with their vocation.* Others, also termed A/j^iar^ol, watched 
oxer ibc health of the diffeient sections of the city. One such 
doctor was attached to each dixision of the capital. The election 
was mode by his coadjutois, but must be confirmed by ilie em^ 
peror. A salaiy was paid by the prefect of the city, order 

that there might be no excuse for neglect of the poor. There 
is an odd provision, too, that in their general practice these 
ppblic officers shall only recchc such fees as the convalescent 
deem merited, not those which patients offer during the alarm 
of their sickness. The system of guinea in hand had not, it 
seems, been introduced. < 

A ve^ pleasing sketcli of medical character in the fourth cen¬ 
tury is delivered to us by Gregory Nazianzen,t in his Oration in 
memory of bis brother Csesaiius. In common with other medical 
students of his time, he bad received his professional education at 
Alexandria, and under circumstances of advantage such as we fear 
our students too often forego* ' Alexandria/ says Gregory, 
' schemed what it was, and is, a great manufactory of education. 
And lierc, W’hat point of merit cau 1 omit in zny brother's career? 
Whp was more faithful to his instructors—who more beloved by 
his actuals—who more averse from the friendship and association 

^ C'oilev Tiieoilos,, hb. xii). ttt. iii. cap. iv. 
t Greg. Na^iaii*, Oral, s, p. 163, MoieJ. 
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profoiindlj ^ifivesillgatfeig tt^^^^wh6W^'t^cf)ry (y his ':^t/!iifi^ 
aoqUihfnted himsQlf m6St^^ccui*^tiely With each-of iU pr^lcti^al 
bt^oheft,* iiut bbside tKis^' aritKttietlc^eoihetry, atid astro¬ 
nomy engaged his attention^ ' so far/ Says Oregory, * ^ was pro¬ 
fitable ; whfere ifc will -b^ obsol*^Gd llial he refers, as ia the case 
of tSt; Basdj^ tb the ’ perversioh of th^se sciences ’to* astrologies 
quackeries. ’*^Ailc}e»t edil^ration, ho'we\"cr doficieAt in' depth ancl 
solidity^ attempt^ lit'least to bting eVdry variety of knowledge to 
the aid of him who uiiclerlobk ’any brie of thg ei*eal professions^ 
Luoian scarcely Oaricniutea the spirit of bis age when he ahnoubce^ 
that an accoTnpUshed- dancer nttist possess all the arfs and sclehccs 
saw logic, arid history at least frorri Chaos down to pleopatra.* 
Viriruvius is hardly more Mcreiful in his'demands on the youthfid 
architect: he, t<H>, must bri master of all that a^t, and science, and 
history can unfold; but withal, he must profit by a nice compoumt 
of moral philosophy, where the tilife and hdnestum are to be 
blended after the best principles of 'Palriy; and finally law, phy-* 
si^y.and asUonomy mast lerid ibeir aid to the completion of this 
architectural-scaffold.f ■ But itc have digressed from Caesarius, 
wlmse patients, no doubt; set most estiination on his unrivalled 
diii^nosis. On the conipletmri of thelt education, and by a happy 
concurrence^ he -from'Alei^tendria.' iritd Gregory froYn Athens,/ 
nrri^eil at the samri time iri Coristontirioplc; ’ Here’ his skill and^ 

speedily raised' hiirt fo 'A ririble' marriaj^c^and the * 
seiiattB'ial dignity* The senate interposed it's influence with 
ConaUintius^ that so valuable a person'might be retained in 
the-^Gity ; but afPeetiun'for his aged and absent parents induced * 
liim^ for -a season to quit its brilliarif prospects. Aftter some ' 
iutervnt he - vetUTne<l, but the wealth which he had now ac¬ 
quired I’cudered the profits of his profession immaterial, and he 
exercised it henceforth gratuitously. From the expressions em¬ 
ployed, WO'may suppose that he did not confine himself to the ' 
practice of his art, but farther (Vitnmnnicated it by lecture. Named 
one ufihe Archiatriryf the palace, he exhibited 'what is to us the 
strange conjunction of a court physician and a high political 
funcuonary. But ia the mifU^t of bis lionours. and of an hero'ticaf 
or apostoUa 'Court, the purity rif hife Christian profession refnairtetT^ 
unsullied.^ sWithdiim; Julian changed his tone of sarcasm aiid,, 
authorily, while vainly attempting tri embarrass his faith By all the 
artifices^'of Irigic. At last/ in an’Ciriotion of feehng to wliich Lis 


* Lucian, De Salfutione, tom. v. p. 146, edit, Uijiont 
t Vitruvius hb. i, ci|l. vi. 
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StBrdcHiic nature wns rarel)'- stirred^ he e;£elaim«^d> in respect to>th.e 
parentage and brotheihoud of Ca^sarius and Gt’egory,/ O happy 
father! O unhappy sons!^ After the death of Julian the for¬ 
tunate doctor was nominated to the qutestorship of Bitbynia; and 
still higher stations might have been Lis, had his life been pro- 
lt)nged. On llie whohi it is clear that the medical profession bad 
attained a far liiglipr csliiiiation than in the earlier periods of 
classical liistury. Its position seems to have been nearly what it 
is at tins dav in bnighind. The main difference consisted in its 
eligibility for civil offic(*s, which we deem incompatible with the 
prosecution of so laborious a vocaium. Yet methods of i cure 
wore soinetiines rc.s1f»rle<l to by the faculty which we ]»resuine its 
modern re])rescntativcs would ni)t dcbirc to revive* ChryaOstmn 
tells us that such as had to ileal with refractory patients beguiled 
them to their nansooiis drugs by frequent kisses!* What is 
worse, incantations wen; luutlered over llie fever or tho sore, and 
amulets aflixeil to the disordered ineinber.t Absurd as vve deem 
such expedients, they weie to# gra\e a matter for ridicule in the 
fourth ciaitui'Y) ^^hen sufferers were importunate, fritmds urgCtl 
their eflicacy, and eloquent preachers assailed them, not as chiUl^S 
play, but as the unlawful machinery of Satan. 'Fhe same invalid, 
it appoi’H's, would request the prayers of the congregation on Slni- 
liny* as among ourselves, and during the week liave recourse to the 
silliest tricks of the old superstition. 

As the legal calling diverged into every office of govorj^iment, 
and mingled in all the dealings of mankind, it was even pro¬ 
vided that the academical training for it should be considerably 
longer than for other ]>rofessions. l^lsewhere, the ordinary 
course, as we have? seen, cJr)sed on a stu<lent's attaining his 
twentieth year, but it was not supposed that any one could have 
imbibed all the learning of Rtirvius tdl five more years had super¬ 
vened.This sanu* Bervius, the Jloyrout of Commodore Napier, 
and the metroj[u>lis of anc’ient law, was only a provincial town, and 
st> far suJjordinate to Tjre, the? cajiital of the district of Phrenice. 
It abounded not only in law, but also in merchandize, as innume¬ 
rable traders were attracted thither by the fame and plenty of the 
'Tyrian purple. Still more ominously it had been the favourite 
scene of gladiatorial shows. § Strange—that incipient law should 
so early have steeled itself to cruelty and deaths and rehearsed its 
destined functions amongst the pains and callousness of mankind. 
Constantine desired to soften the legal hearb even from its cradle. 


* Ohrysost. ad Vop. Antioch, homil, iii. tom. ii. p. 60, 
f Idem. Advmns Jndaeos, liumil. viii. loin, i, 838. 

I Coil«x TheuUus.) xi. tit. i. xix, GotlioOei^s noti;. 
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aAcl- h 6 nc 0 Uis celebrated edict against such exhibitions was first 
promulgated at Berytus. That decree was not to be slighted^ 
and hehccfortb the humanized Vhmplars could only solace their 
hours of leisure with the circus and the theatre. Linder such 
numerous patronage, these resorts soon obtained high celebrity 
in the Syrian world. But the students of Berytus minded other 
things as well as their Epsom and Taglioni. .An old writer 
calls it a city 'valde delitiosa/ and says that in its lecture- 
rooms all the causes ciUehres of the Roman world were revived 
and elucidated with the happiest skill and effect. Hence learned 
practitioners were despatched to act as assessors to the rulers 
of provinces, and this was one of the main einployments into 
which the innumerable advocates were draughted : for these 
rulers, like some governors of our foreign settlcincmfs, were taken 
indiscrtininately from any preceding station, and being ignorant 
of the law which they were called to administer, would have 
been helpless but for the directing subordinate at their elbow. 
Natives of the pnnince were incapable of the oflice, and 
Berytus was the copious source whence all these rills of law were 
derived. 

In A.D. 333 Constantine issued the following proclamation:— 

* We need a great number of architects, and we have them 
not; therefore, let your Sublimity (the Ruler of the Province of 
Africji) excite to the study youtlis about eighteen years of age,, 
who have tasted a liberal education.’ The date of this e<lict 
indicates the earnestness with which Constantine watched over 
his riling capital, and provided fur its equipment with every 
professional advantage. The inducements which it offers are, 
that ' they and their parents shall be exempt fioui the burdens to 
which they are otherwise liable, and a competent salary shall bo 
given to their teachers.’ * This was followed by enactmenls, from 
himself and Constantius, granting personal immunities to ev«*ry 
class of engineers, surveyors, builders, and mechanics. As the 
works of the city were in progress for many years, and must have 
employed a very numerous population, important effects could not 
fail to result on the morals and habits of the place. 

The classes on whom we have made these cursory notes consfi- 
tuteda large proportion of the middle ranks of the lay community. 
It would be interesting if we could discriminate the varieties of 
character which distinguished them from those born to wealth 
and high rank ; but it is rather to be feared that they were ever 
aiming at an assimilation not worthy of attainment, seldom attained, 
and implying a miserable fret of tcmpei —the standing curse of 
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ioldss^pi tEngilaiidrUvod. veitliiu ih© si>np)iqity;ii> 2 ;.>v^i 9 ^ 
xlbiignedd^ik^tetipropria fuJIc quievit;\l)vit may we,n^tJ/^lpprf5^l9fll4 
afnong ‘odrsclvcfs what t^ccurred at. CJoiiKtaAtiwopl^f arrival;P< 

:a pen^ when such acquie^tqcnce wiH ^he ^x^hange}! f^r,janj,qnp 
vcrkal mimiory uf wealth and nobillty.?r-r., ,,, . ,, » 

' r ^ -i—'* Falgetitc trahit ocmetrictos gloria curtw "f 

Non minus ignotos gencrobis.* ^ .i. - 

- Hilt ^ve mu$t consider for n moment tlie :cnso of n ybnng 
cllixen jnst retimn^il from his uhiversity education^ and statrtingin 
life in that great inetropolist What shalh hc do .first ‘ Marry,’ 
says,St. Chrysostom. ‘ Heaven forbid ! ■ ejaculate thh fathers and 
mothers of England. Tint the saints in the slJite of <Uiu^ ag-e^hatd 
^many weighty iirgumcnts to urge for liis advice. - -soon- as 

your son has grown up, before he enters-the army or any Ollier 
profession, take measures for his marriage. If he sees thntiyrtu 
mean speedily to provide him with ji wife, he may reiiuila wkldu 
•'the bounds of morality ; but if he finds you bent on tvaiting^ till he 
*'ran maintain a handsome estahllsluuent, ho despairs of marriage 
knd virtue. He must wait, you reply, till he has g;uiietl a Sttandilig 
* in life, and b<?cnines known ! > And so you have no regard, for liis 
‘ ft^jMi'iUinl welfare^ but consign'it.to destruction in 3 '<mr’{pitiable 
subjectioh to the tyranny of wealth.’ Wo will wot tuin;h.nu the 
mnorai suggestions^ ofiliie saint, but the fact is, that early mamages 
and rctliuidaryt population were not among tlie ain^ieties witli 
‘^whiclV'the economists, of those days had .to conieud.'>. rSo.far 

a ninncrous family- being dreaded, it vvas.^lilh encouraged 
''^by thd favour of the old lloinati Jaws. Con^lantine .bad .given 
‘Hhewi his sanction by a decree, a.d. .y2d,t by whieb a htthw.of 
five children was exempted from all personal service tf^.thj®* state, 

' provki'ed he w'ould give .0110 of his sons in Us behalf.'.,},I^cxk jcaiiie 
, Julian .with a wnndorfui law, which will defy. thQ.M'altbusia,ns 
of all generations. Lot a man be father to thirteenj.,and,.then 
iarewcli to trou1)lo. ‘ No more shall he be summoned'-the 
>Curia: let him henceforth enjoy the most honourable repose 
(honoratissima quiete donetur).’,■[; This law throws Gathofredus 
*'into violent indignation ;<'Why shcmld the begetting, of thirtQ^n 
'children secure to any man this halcyon tranquillity ?’- t Cpnstan-- 
I'line had been most anxious to have his capital freqUeptecl. jyie 
^uinnionetl senators from Rome, and if we )nay aUaeh a.sppt^ific 
-'sensei to Eusebius’s vogue expression,.fie druiuodothe^ citj^s in its 
^ betifiify ^ dedicatur pocne omnium urbium. nuditate./its 


* ChrysQSt* iniiiiist, I aU Thcjwal,, cap. iv. JK>niil..v, Ideu?, in Matthaetim, homil. 
lix.torn. vii. 680. > » . • . . v 
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•’hc^Tcir betaine consid^tabl'e'when k'ompaweA with the 
ot London, or even Paris. ' By Ihv 'llie larp^iir >part'oi' 
Hh^^4h’Iiabitants were Christians, and these were not estimated by 
*Stl*Chfysostoin at more than One hundred thousand.^- No wonder 
thl^n‘ that' ev^n the eiiir|iertjW who pati\>nisr<l the vising system of 
monastic seclusion, perceived the prudence of enoourugin^ those 
who remained in the active world, to attend to the cares of mar¬ 
riage and offspiing. 

But let ns hear the great preacher on paients t’xlio wore willing 
*tlia/t tlieir sons sliould irKirry, < ‘ Vou are not ain^ious,’ sa}s Chr\- 
sastoWi, ‘ for the virtue of your ‘son. but fur bis wealth. Vet 
fjeware!^ Kven*without a dowiy women abound with pride, 
’■and are prone to tain glory ; but with such an aceession, how uie 
they to boine ? The object of inarxiagc is not lo fill our houses 
'With war and battle xai ii^xxvis )—ami >et how many, alter 

‘Contracting iich alliances, have daily tpiarrels over their table! 
Vour own seivnntB tiJo indulge in very tree rcuuvik!i.on the fortunes 
ol master an<l nnistn'sS:—“ LcK)k nt him; ho was a beggar once, w tth 
scarcely a rag to cover him ; he and his parents were the scum of 
the eanh ; my unstress lias all the money.” I’liougU you hear 
this, it does not affect 30 U. because you have not the soul of a 
geritlmnaii. I (concludes the primate) would lalhcr bo a pauper 
tliousand inues over than bo enriched bv a wife/ A few other 
remarks too are of general application. * Husband and wifi; mgst 
‘not be quick in suspecting each other.’* * It is very true tliat he 
spends all the day with his friends, and only comes liomc at a late 
hour \jpf* an cmrlyonc^]: if she bo wise,!>hc will not notice it; but 
‘if she does,* he must not resent her complaints/ Again, * Husband 
and wife shriuld by no menus intrude on each other's province in 
the management of the servants. She luuht ba\e the whole swaj 
the maids, and he of the men.’f But somctiuu's untowafd 
‘Scenes would occur, against which it was diflitult to pnnide.J 
^The saint gives us this specimen of a curtain-lecturc-—tuic worthy 
^of Afrs. C'audle:—‘Look at iieiglibonr So anil So!—(o SgiVa 
T« 5 rFivoj xtti frx TaTTrivA^v)-—he is a low fellow, and his purenls wore 
hubodies. But he is ready lor any thing, and bustles ab<^mt the 
* world, and has made liis fortune. That is the reason that his 
wife is Covered with gold, and drives white mules to her carriage, 
*krid fi6es whore she likes, with neat handmaidens, ami troojia of 
fetirttichs iir her train. And you, you coward, you poltroon,« 

Ml you sleepy^ huiiks> you crouch in your colli-r-oU! uu- 

hflpjiy Woman thAt 1 am ! ’* ‘A wife/ says the saint, * should Ju>t 

• Ckrysodfum, hi Acfa Apostnl^krum, Uontil, xi. lorn. f\. lUS. 
f QiidW duccruis flint Uxoios, lu. tom. iti. 261. 
j Id^in, in ad Kplies., cap. v. liomil. xx. tom xt. 175. 
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spft’ak thus; yet if she persists, her husband must not beat her, 
but smooth her down, considering^ that she is rather flustered.* 

With these and many either Archiepiscopal precepts for his 
jruidance, a young* man might think ot marrying. The next 
dirttculty to he got over respects a house. A residence lit for a 
gentleman must not stand in a row. It must be a rus hi urbe 
—furnished with a peristyle or cloister, with a fountain playing 
in the mulst, and the area should be planteil with delicate 
shrubs and flowers waving in the wind. Here and there, too, 
the eye must be attracted by vistas terminating in some rich 
inonuineiit of ancient art.* In a respectable honst^, the lofty 
chambers must be supported by pillars and pilasters, dazzling witli 
gilded capitals, the walls inlaid with marble, the floors variegated 
Avitli tcssclatcd pavements. I3ut we need not dwell on such things 
•—for it dfies nut appear that as to them there wasmueh diffc!rence 
between Conslantinoph* ami the elder seats of Greek and Homan 
luxury. The display of gold and silver seems, how'cvcr, to have 
been quite enormous, and one application of the precious metals 
stirs especially the w'ratli of St. Chrysostom. This is the fashion 
of the silver apo'Ser, which avc may suppose lie crmld not inspect 
the shfips in tiie Agora without being aware of, and on which ho 
descants Avlth a freedom to modern ears soiiiewhat astounding:— 
* I sec that you arc aghast at iny reproof, and aghast you ought 
to be. It is indecency, and inhumanity, and barbarity. I 
fear that in the process of their madness, women will become 
monsters. Yes, if it were not for shame, they Avould liave their 
hair, their lips, their eyebrows of gold. Alas, lliat they cannot 
imitate the king of Persia’s beard, and have such an appendage 
decked with gold leaf. I tell you, if jou persist in such conduct, 
I will drivi! you from tlie sacred threshold.’f—To ascend a little 
from these delicate inmutitC—the few that were book fanciers 
prided themselves on the fine texture of the paper,the beauty of 
the letters, and the golden illuminations. The happy invention 
of illustrated bibles and prayer-books must be ascribed to Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Tliougli their rooms Avero crammed witli objects of show 
and virtn^ the gentry Avere not addicted to much private gaiety. 
Their passion Avas for the circus and the hippodrome, and a 
shpwy ride through the agora. Indeed, com])any at home must 
have been a very dull affair when the younger branches were 

. — ♦ - J r . , -,-r- - 

A list of btatues at Constantinople lias been collected by Heyiie in the 

eleventh volume of the * Cumtnentationes Gottingenaes,’ p. 3, but it giv^ little more 
than ilte names. 

f ChryRost. in Kpist. ad cap. iii. homil. vii. tom, xi. 433, 

% Chrysost. in Joauneni, homi). xxxii. tom. viii, p. 21G. 
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ixor^L ft^ apd^^ ^Id^r had few of those a^epm- 
piishinpi^f^,^jiaat 3^^eeten inapa^?^^ SQjeioty; the ladies neither sah^ , 

* * 1*^4 the da^'^^bat^ J«)ngf passed away since music wa^ ' 
io the pd^Hcation of a (Grecian gentleman. It is 
d^uljtje^^t this account that we hear little of private entortam- 
incpiits, except in the shape of dinners—and here, no doubtj w^as 
an,^ ample field? on which, with uahrokea leisure, long purses, 
and inventive gei^ius, they expatiated without restraint. The 
lly^antincs of an elder day had fed like gluttons; all that they 
ate was steeped in wormwood, or smelled of salt water and 
garlic. According to Dipliilus/*^ they devoured such fjuantities 
of young tunnies, that their whole frame well nigli became gluti- 
nqus, a,ud it was thouglit that they w'ouUl liave been absorbed iii 
mucilage. In the same days of barbarity they had been given to 
tipple at taverns, and had even conupted iIkmi- neighbours, llic 
blind but temperate (!Jhal(’c<li>niaus, till they were transfimned 
into a edv of drunkards. But intellect at lemrtli marched to the 
JCast; and though the Coiistantinopolitans iiiighl have vetaiuod to 
the last a secret fondness for the Uivern anil its liostess, it was hut 
the ' V eteris vestigia flaniuia',’smouldering among the very embers 
of the populace. The upj>er classes were luxurious,—shamefully 
so, birt put so much from grossness of appetite as from a ])assioii 
fpi? display. , We have not room at jiresent for panicularsof their 
ileipni^sophism: but the ICditors of Atliomeiis, ami of the Roman 
Sutiristsi, haye not drawn on the fathers of the Greek (>hurch as 
they, pught to have done. 

th^rQ a<^y reseiyibhince between tlie Amphitryon who tooU 
hjs,ffts.hiW^tWe promenade in the porticoes of the baths of Zouxip- 
pu^A^i^pd hijn .who is listless at Cheltenham or earnest in Palt 

Readers will reply in the negative if tiiey look only 
qi^ man. The fashion as widl as the material of his 

c^qthiqg.dcfies comparison with ours. When the weather was hot, 
he .wotdd venture out but in silks; if wet and dirty, lie did 
nut appear at all, except in his carriage, in which he sat rather 
in the style of a newly-clcctcd Lord Mayor'than like a private 
gn^ndoman. ^J'hey did not like the word—and yet very much ex- 
empliGed the thing which their forefathers called— /Savauerta. ‘ The 
i|ioneyed.man,' says Chrysostom, Ginitshis brow, and sits forward 
an tb^' carriage, and seems to touch the clouds in his transported 
fancy.. When mounted on horseback, Irixips of lictors clear his 
way through the agora^ as though he would put all the street to 
flight. Nq wolf or lion is so unsociable; he will haunt with his 
kind^ but the rich disciple makes a desert before liim.’ A master 
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>;V>uH t mar^ Appear iiiMpUblic g^ilhout his slaves->than a laiJy 
i\y'^hq\it, b<?i: mules .It he \wl his head out of doors ho would 
ho* {jeered, back a^ain, unless liis retinue supjioried, bintJ A 
gilded bi;i 41 c'f‘ hun^; on his horse's neck# a pfilded livery liodizened 
the, servants; lus own aitiie was all golden, even to the girdle 
and tlie sltoes. This matter of shoes must not be too cursorily 
despaU'hcd ; of nil matters of disphiy it was what an ancient beau 
n^ujij least readily surrender; indeed, ii was a taste indigenous in 
the Grecian characier,^; and such as phih^sophois and archbishopfe 
assailed with equal iiupolency. It had cajitivated tiie subtlest of 
politicians^ and the prolbuudest of mvontif. Arismtle was not 
los 6tudiou.s of Ins shoes than his wig; cind why shoidtl a hue 
genileinan of tlie fourth eeiilurv be truculently cnucised t 

No, ChrysOfttoui should Jiave spared the $hoeSs but forbeatvmec 
was not hifi aiiribute. imagine our A'eneraletl Diocesan thus ha* 
lungunig troiii the C’liapel Ko}al. Wesny it not to rrti'.e nieniinent 
at one so eminent as Chrysoslurn, but to draw atteriLiim to tbe 
altcrod forms of the AtorUh ‘Come, then, let us sift the inatior 
and ^ee its enoriniiy When you sew on your shoes those silken 
tlireads whicli you oupht nole\en to A\eaAe into your inaiiilcs. wiiat 
lidicule does it not<leser\e? iSbips arc built, lowers and steers* 
men colJcctetL sails uuiurled, and ocean furrowed ; wife, children, 
country arc abandoned, ami the soul t>f the merchant hazarded to the 
u.aves—and, all that you may get these silken threads and benutiiy 
that upper leatbei I How can be have hea\enly ideas who is nice 
about the texture of the silk, the didicaey of its colour^ the ivy 
tint Avhich results fiom the due dispo:!,itioii of the threails? Nb, 
Ins $oul is for e\er lu the mire, aaIuIc he goes on tiptoe through 
the agora, He begets to liimself sorrow and desjiair, lest in 
Aviuter be slip into the mud, and in summer shuillc in the dust. 
Oh! lay friend, how cansttliou be so troubled about thy shoes?— 
Learn their true utility. IShoes were designed for trampling on 
the filth and unseemliness of the paA’cment; if this will not 
suffice thee, take them up ?ind hung them round thy neck, or 
Slick them on thy heud.’lj 

They were as superstitious ns Dr. Johnson about setting the 
right loot foremost, and also the right shoe. ‘That wretch of 
a slave when he put on my shoes gave me the left one first— 
Heaven avert mischief—and Avhen I came out of doors 1 j)ut the 
le(t foot first! Here is misfortuno brewing; and when 1 got into 


(^hrytfosi. 7% Joainietn, txxv. (om. vni. 514, 515. 
t Mein III PAdlmum, xlviii. tom. v. 027. 
t Pla1o*& PhretJo, c^}>. ix., cum noti» StdUbaum. >. 

§ Si‘0 Atheiicens, lib, xii. Cii|>. xlvii. 

II Ctnyfto&t. Jii JUattljfouni, huniib xlix, tom. vii, 571; 

' * the 
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tbe'street^'iny Tight;bye win^d^r 9 hn)I paytfor it'w^it.hihy4bW^ 

'donkey brayedv a cook! crb\^) sumebckly sheb^d;^^aiid 
the first person I saw had only one eye and w^a lame:' 

-Worst! ^f alh I met one-of the religions sisterhood i- 

tbere is-nothing coming in to-day. 1 wish I bad met a fraiter 
sister’(-3 jo/)vtj) ; then; indeed* would gain betide me, and 1* Shcihld 
make cent, per cent.’ *1 see/ cries ihe jjrenchcr, ‘ liow 'you miui^h 
for shame,-nnd beat your foreljeads, and creep into 1 be ’earth*; 
but be ye not ashamed at xny words,- bi!it at yOur own deeds: ' To 
avert these dangers of the rimd/you bind your head amt ffeet with 
charms and amulets, and' the vames rj/* r/rerx, ami tbe 'greiit 
Alexander's In a&:eu coins ! Vc who are ilie disciples of the CroSs 
seek your preservation from the likeness of a (lenlile king!' * '■ 

’ The consiruclion of the carriage was an indication of the rank 
of its possessor. Theodosias adopted this matter among his im¬ 
perial cares. He directs y that i\u* JIonoratij i.c, functionaries on 
the exjnration of their office, whether civil or iinlitary, shall ih' gf?- 
neral continue to use the carriage jifoper Ui their station—the two^ 
horsed CuTTuca —within the city—sjicratissimi noiiiinis—the namte 
of Constautinc. It was probably one with four wheels, and co¬ 
vered —^ modern iinpiwement on the ancient Rlieda. Those who 
were ostentatiously disposed made it as conspicuous as possible by 
its height; yet it was but an incfl’ectual attempt to distend it tf> the 
honours and dimensions of the Carpcntuin. Thiit wix» a distinc¬ 
tion with which all ex-ministers must disjicnse, Tt was confined 
to the emperor and a few of the highest actual dignitaries of oftifce. 
That of Constantine was covered with gold and radiant with 
gems, and inferior ones were inlaid with gold and silver. Being 
of a very grand and towering aspect, it was considered too olatih'g 
for women; no head but that of the empress was strong eOoup^i 
to bear it, and she was equal to four horses along with it—a pri¬ 
vilege inadmissible for any other class of carriage in the streets of 
Constantinople. 

And for what all this limitless profusion of display? The 
emperors had already learned to seclude themselves for the rhbSl 
part in more than Asiatic pomp, nor did they offer the attractions 
and emulation of what moderns call a court. The opulent 
extravagant for the more sake of show; and it is one of the unfor¬ 
tunate attendants on despotic governments that the wealth of their 
nobility is not applied as an instrument of power or influence, but 
absorbed in mere ostentation. Where there is no subdivision of 
power this becomes the only channel that great wealth finds for its 

* Chrysost. ad Illninmandos Cateebeeid, u). turn. ii. 387 ; and in Kpiet. ad Kplio^., 
cap. iv. liomil. xli. foni. xi. lOB. 

f Codex Thcod,, lib. xiv. til;, xii. lex i. 
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disbursement; or if tlie dispaBition,|)rojnpt to more exciting: pur-. . 
suits, a resource is found at the race-course or the gamiug-tabje. . 
'^ro the latter it di)es not appear that the CouslantinopoHtaus U'ere 
particularly addicted. Pice ami drafts might be found in most 
ht)uses, but rather to be<Tuile the time than from the geimiae love 
of gambling.'^ I hey preferred sitting in the agora, that paradise 
of ancient Orccks, in the tranquil enjoyincrit of their delicious . 
climate^and in such conversation as the day afTorded. The duties 
of the hath, to he sure, cost some time; those vulgar persons who , 
had none of their own were oliliged to go out in search of it—but 
they hastenotl home iimnediatel\ afterwards and enjoyed its full 
cdects by somt! hours of tran([uil repose. Indeed this pursuit 
must have consumed a good part of the day, for all ])ersons, not 
in the station of a bishop, reckoned two baths per diem an allow¬ 
able gratification. i'lven Sisinius, ibo .iS ovatiau or Furitan bisluij), 
rebuked the cavil that he indulged in it too much by stating 
that he limited himself to twice only.t 

Gibbon has told us enough about the llyzimllno ITippodromists 
and their furious [lassious. It is thus that Greg, Na/.ianzeu com- , 
pares them Avith the auditors of the sophists : ^ I'he attendants at the 
circus are imt more eanu^st than they. 'riH?re men leap and shout, 
and east dust iiitcj the skv; while on their seats they drive the 
chariot, they beat the air, they })ly their (juivering fingers like a lash,. 
to turn their horses from side to side, though really incapable of 
anything. And who are they that act thus '/ The poor and tlie 
destitute—men Avho have not provision for a day.^ Toverty, busi¬ 
ness, and duty were alike arrested by the surpassing claims of the 
hippodrome, ‘ Thither,’ says Chrysostom,J ^ the whole city rc- 
uiu\es; and dwellings and agora are evacuated for the frantic ex-, 
luhition. iVot the hi))podroiiie only, hut houses, garrets, roofs,, 
and hanging hills are all preoccupied. No infirmity represses the, 
insntiable passion, but aged men, in dishonour of their hoariuess,. 
rush thither more impetuously than youths in their prime. When 
attending our churches they grow sick, and weary, and listless;, 
they complain there is no room, that they are sufTocated, and 
the like; but in the hippodrome the}^ bear to be trampled on 
and ])Ubhed and squeezed with intolerablij violence; yes, in the 
midst of ten thousand worse annoyances they luxuriate as though 
upon a grassy lawn.’ It had no roof—apparently not even an 
awning; yet when the rain was driving in torrents and the wind 
beating in their faces, or the sun blazing over their heads^ they 
stood in the same wild eagerness the greater part of the day, 

* HI Joaniit'iiYi, liariiil. xx)cii. loni. vjii, |>, 217.* 

f Sozonitiii, lib. viii. cap. i, 
i CUryaost., Oe Anna, serin, iv, tom. iv. §46, 
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careless of its inclemency or the long journey which many hfid 
jiiade to reach the spot* But even this was aggravated by the 
season at which the celebration occurred; it was not enough to 
violate the solemnity <>f Lent—even the saeved ilay of our Lord’s 
Crucifixion was profaned by this madness. ^ Is it to be borne, is 
it tube endured V erics the impassioned preacher—‘ Some have lef t 
our assemblies to-day and been so frantic as to fill tlic whole city 
with shouting and uproar and laughter—that laughter that shall be 
turned into mourning. In t)ie interior of my house I heard the 
shout break forth, and sufTered more anguish than the storm-tossed 
mariner—more terribly <lid this ternpest tight on me, while nobles 
were ajiplauding from high places, and the populace urging the 
drivers from below. This, in the city of ^Vpostles, the eit}' which 
boasts of St. Andrew for its doelov,—tliis. in a mullitutle olClirist’s 
disciples,— this on the day when your Lord was crueiried for the 
world, when such a Aietim was ble<‘iling and Paradibe was opening, 
and the curse was ceasing, and sin was vanishing, and the inter¬ 
minable war was being pacified, and reconciliation was in progress 
between God and man, and all things were rc'siiming their original 
lirighiriess!’ That nothing miglit be wanting to complete the 
impiety, tlie next day was diversified by theatrical shows ; * a transi¬ 
tion from the smoke to the, fire, and to a gulf still deeper than 
before, Vou see the actresses come forth wdth gold embroidered 
robes, with effeminate and wanton step, and meretricious songs 
and equivocal expressions, an<l you press forward and imbibe it 
all!'* So ended the Lent of Constantinople a.i>. 31)9, Laster 
Sunday was ushered in by fresh entortainmcnls at the hippodrome— 
but it was a fatal occasion; an ofIi<!er in the service of the Praetor, 
whose house wa.s already tlecked for Ins marriage an the follow¬ 
ing day, participated in the games; the rival charioteers overtook 
him before he could escape, and in a moment his head and limbs 
were dissevered from the body. In the iiiitlst of wailing women 
the mutilated corpse was conveyed to the newly prepared abode, 
and the agora resounded with lamentations. 

Equal in public estimation with the hippodrome was the 
theatre; but it was not apjiropriated exclusively to dramatic 
entertainments: musicians, wrestlers, even orators^ t^iijoyed it as 
the field of their exhibition, f In the proper oflice of tlie theatre 
there is reason to sujipose that the national taste had totally de¬ 
generated : they still sjioke the language and possessed the Works 
of its highest masters, but the faculty fur enjoying tlieui was gone. 
The stage w^as usurped by gaudy courtesans, who occashmally, 

* Chvysost., Contra T.iUdos at Tlieatra, toni. vi. 315. Jd«m hi Illml, Pdter inou'?, 
tom. xii, 5U9. 

f Cliry^ost. in Joaimem, homil. i. toru, viii. pp. 1, 2. 
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i^s^ripdthc seductiou by ap|>cnnn^ m^piirU nqiitraphus 
soph's wcre^wortly^ of tlio acticsM's; they ti^jnod 
q|i hut- illuit intiigucS;, 4 n<l a /^\oarLte cHtastrophe a<; 

'^lUc orcJi^stiA presented evciy \anoty of jugfglei. 
Constantine had abolished the ghuhatorial slums, and the y^epatio 
npt thriven eqi^illj when its sunpuinaiy iival was withdia^wn^ 
tit wild beasts woie letained, hut less .idnpied^ llurngh impel i*il 
suU piuMiUd loi the supply <>1^ the huthfiil city. 
luntrles f of the Cuphi lies weic* still dia)i\e(T4>f their nihabitants 
to replenish the dens and amp^iitheaties of the einpiie, buj the 
alleied disposiliou of the e\ti4spis was even in the titjU- 

xiic^ft oi l\ieii aiuuirils, and tame lions hid brtouio iiioie acc.ept- 
able th^ii wild opes Founeily the nunieious cities on then 
route had been seiiouslv ae:giic\ed bv the evpeuditute^ iic|piied 
foi then ti insnussion Thiee oi foui months h wJ beiMi spent in 
ffc single halt, but tins was innited by the younger Thfcodds^s 
%hni torl^AdMhon lie mg detained moic tluiti a week in one place 
'VIt^ Agora fdU muiv an angiy ]»ige ol St Chi\sostorn 
Notlnng WAS it*s]>eelable that had not figured on this Gmmie 
'Place It WAS a hoh*-AU(beorner business that did not apjieu m 
-tbe Agora 'Ihero the idleis suniied, oi moled, c» tested them- 
selves, nnd *5canned with equal coinplaconcv the marnigo pro- 
cesi^ioti of One fliend, and^ the imicial gnindeiir of anoth<r,J an 
e'^htbitioti uttUinblei^ oi lugglers, oi the match of a ciunmal 
rtftfended bytnyiiods of labble to the place of oxcu'ution ''I’he 
ioUngors hud much dmusenient lioin the placards, among which 
those about lunawaj slaves appeir to hive been the most nu¬ 
merous Hut Tar> whiit might, theie was one most oflenstve 
object which the agoi 1 could aivvavs cvhibit—at least whenevet 
St ChVjsostom had occasion to pass thiougli it Tins was a 
tic>op ol heielics ‘\<#u shrill not fail to desciy tjiein, strung in 
knots hcic and there, m close discouise, full of malice and tria- 
chinatlon, very smooth-tongued yet with knitted blows Hesides, 
they are invincibly yellow-visaged (9ri/|«vov to xpcofx») : they 

inherit tt fiom their uiibajipy lender (Kimounus) , and all the 
drilgs of the pharmacopoeia could not ieduce them to a salutary 
inic/ § 

We must now close our portfolio. We hope we have taxeci it 
^ufiiciCntlv to satisfy out lay leaders that some amusement as well 
ihstrurtiou may be gathered ftom the' H>zantinc fathers 

* C lit> 9 ost III faist 1 dilThtssal , cap. n, homil. vi tom. xi 538. 

\ To/lex Tiii^Art , Ilh, x\ fit M 1^* b , wit!i GoAiOircU a notr, 
f *Ctn*vf*obt, (oin. ii* p. ^3t, IX DrosiiU, Mablyri 
^ Ui^rtoua lu* cltbi*vific4> toia. lu. 5I;b 
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3. EffitcHtum of fjih T^oor in Tituflantl and tihroii)e/ T?y 

Kay. Loudon, 1816' ‘ . 

4. 'a Letter io the Rev. L\ Hook, 13y the Ttev. RioIMd I?ur- 
p^ess. liOticlon, 18 f6. 

/i. Si^eech oj" Lirar'f, )^sq., 3fP,, on movina Resohdioi^s in 

farour of Pilucaiionf fdtfUt IS lO. 

(i* Leher to '*/. P. Jfuii/ Hhufllawrlii, npo7i Hr, IIooPs Plan 

for the JMnratiou of the People, lly the R<‘v. W. tlarnf*s<. 

(Not published.) ' ' * 

» « 

A LL Unlii»s ha\e their time. In the present aheyance-^in tliis 
^ ^ ilisjr'uptioij, or conlusioti at leasts oi pnrUes, some ot tho&e 
social questional A\bi(}i involve tlio national ehurncter^we{ go 
iiiitlier, but in no spirit of gloomy vaticination—^thc national exis¬ 
tent e, may meet v\iiU more calm and dispassiounit' discu&sium Ip 
Ihe maniiestoof the newJMinUtcr the state of public education UsB 
been jilaced in the front rank, as one of the primary corwidoriitious 
which must ocenjiy his f hivernmnit. The rapidity wjili iwhich the 
Letter oi J)r. Hook has circulated through the oduntry.y itfistunu^ng 
ei!‘<^ct on some^ who had &upp>scd that the whole w eiglit of Pv- 
.1 look’s authority was ou thoirowii side, but who retain nevorthelcs^ 
the most profound confidence in his honesty of purpose; the un- 
ex}]ected satis!.ictioii oi others^ who, like ourselves, haul long $ia<;e 
arrived, through less cxpciienco it may be, and with less sacnOcQ 
4>1 opinion, at the same point; the general excitement which this 
• pamphlet has pioduccil in all quarters—aatumnee the inevitable 
reopening of the whole question in all its uiomcutons .bnaripff^- 
The debate must be renewed, and renewt^d with even incrqaK>&§r 
oainestiiess, though, we trust, on each side with moji? candimr 
and les^i violence. VVe must prepaie ourselves for the whedo ajryay 
of educational statistics iiom Prussia, and Holland, and, I'ha^cq, 
and the United States; our own <lesks will be one wildcrness.yf 
paiuphlots (tliey have already begun to teem aiBund us) ; members 
of parhameat will have to groan under (he weight <d' petitions ^pd 
countcrpetitions, which will be hcai>ed up in ponderous 
on the more capacious tables of both Houses. 

We disguise not the difficulty of the questionit is pqe which 
nothing but inouarchical br denrocratic despotism has as yet brought 
to an issue. Iti itll countries under consuidtional government it 
keeps up, if not an open feud, at least a deep murmur of resistance, 
wjitch only W'aiits strength to come to mrect collision, lii Fiance, 

indeed. 
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it is tlie higher, the secondary education, which is the 
chief subject of fierce dispute between the Ultra-montane Church¬ 
men add the University ; but even as to the humblest villasre schools 
there is a constant I’cud on Ihc same principle. In Bclgiuin the 
education of the people has already been the rock on which 
more than one ministry has suffered shipwreck. Here, as 
the principles t)!' ilifTerencc are so much more profoundly rooted 
in the better as well as the worse part of our nature; where 
our jealousies arc grounded, or at least apjjear to be grounded, 
on strong religious convictions; where so many of us are com¬ 
mitted in the strife?, and liave persuaded ourselves, by our terror 
of that misused and misunderstood w'oi’d— cx])edieney — that 
it would 1)0 a dereliction of all truth, honour, consistency, faltln 
even of charit}', to veld one foot of our ground; where few 
stan<1 alone, but almost all have the countenance and support of 
some powerful sect or body, wljicli it were cowardice and social 
treason to abandon—liere it might seem utterly hopeless to inter¬ 
pose in a irant(uii, moderating tone, or to think we can avoid that 
fate which usually attends those wlio^ at the wrong time, attemj)t 
the work of reconciliation, to be repudiated with equal indignation 
by the adverse jiarties. \ et, besides our strong faitii in the good 
sense f>f the Ktiglisb people, we imagine that we hear the faint as 
yet, but deepening, augury t)f belter things. There seems to be 
such a gradual, and cv<ni unconscious approximation in men of 
such opposite sentiments; wo begin to understand each other so 
much better; the wise and moderate, and even the zealous on all 
sides, seem to have gathered so much experience; points which 
appeared of such vital iinporlance, have been so quietly and easily 
dropped; the practice of education has so much changed, tacitly 
and by common consent, in the best regulated scdiools; there has 
appeared, on oxainination, so much unanimity in the desire to give 
a religious education to tin? peojile,* \et so much more difficulty 
than was at first supposed, as to what is the best and most effec¬ 
tive manner of leaching religion to children; there has grown up 
so sober and wide-spread a conviction, that reading religious les¬ 
sons and learning by heart religious foniiularics does not neces- 
^arilyeither impart religious knowledge, or infuse religious habits, 
or foster religious feelings — that wo cannot but think that, in 
regard to this infinitely momentous Cjuestion, any bold but tempe- 

* 'J licir are sfron^ly of*o].iniori that bo ])]aTi of education oii^clrt to be en- 

111 >vlnri} intellectual inKtrudion i» not &ubordiiiafe to the regulation of the 
thoughts and hii)>its of the childien by the doctrines and })i'eceptB of revealed religion.’ 
This i&xioni, cui)taine<l in the first instructionH issued by the Cemnnittee of Privy 
.Couticii to its iuspectors (August, 1840), and acted ui) 0 t), we aie perstiad^d» with 
equal ihicerity by that ConinatNe under all its successive nresidculs, was of .Course 
overlooked, or viewed with Bnlstrust, in the first access of alai'xn aud suspicion at the 
/onnation of a new Lay Board of JSducAtiou, 
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rate Admini^stration will find far less obstinate prejudice te 
encounter, be watcbetl with less suspicion^ ntid cunimatid much 
more general respect, if not cordial co-operation, than hereto¬ 
fore.- At all events, we avow ourselves to shrink from the fearful 
responsibility of arresting the course of national education under 
any auspices; we Avili deliver our souls from this awful weight; 
and AVG solemnly remind every one—Tory, or ConservaUA^e, or 
Whig, or Radical; Economist or Anti-Economist—CUmrch* 
man or Dissenter — that if by any one art, by any one A'ote 
in Parliament, by any suffrage on the hustings, by any rash 
language in public journals, by any inconsiderate petition, by any 
party, or class^ or rank, or scctarinu jealousy—they vnncresmrilf/ 
inipeilo any government Avhatevcr iii the amicable advance¬ 
ment of this work; if they act otherwise than under the most 
gravc,i deliberate, Avell-advlse<l, and dispassituiate cormetions; 
if they are not prepared to make the most g<‘ncrous self-sacrifice 
of'all Avhich is not Christian principle—not what passion may 
dignify b> that sacred .name, but what asserts and proves itself 
to the enlightened conscience as such;—if it be not Christianity 
in its vital, absolute essence which is at stake—then they are guilty 
of imperilling the life of the nation without due cause—at least, 
of not doing their bounden endeavour to avert that death of 
anarchy and ruin which may await, if we be not wise in time, this 
most glorious, this most wonderful people of Krigland, 

Yet are we no Utopians in the effects of education. We ex¬ 
pect no universal lull of human passion ; we dream not of habits 
of prudence, temperance, social order, pervading, with the most 
perfect machinery of public instruction, the Avhole mfjss of the 
community. We do not imagine that those refining and huinan- 
mhg influences, which are so partially effective on the higher 
orders, will be of talisnianic power, and soothe to unbroken 
slumber the more excitable energies of the lowci^l Men pass 
through l£ton and Westininsicr, and Rugby, and even Oxford 
and Cambridge—men of the best families, and Avhose parents 
huA'c lavished on their training as much wealtli as would main¬ 
tain schools for hundreds of pf)or clnldrcn—and yet come forth 
(we speEifc not of those strange anomalies and cccentric'itics df 
character found in all orders, and to bo provided against by no 
rule) hide-bound in imjienelrablc ignorance, having acquired no 
language but their oavu, and that imperfectly; their knowledge 
of natural history confined to that of the horse and the dog- 
useful knowledge enough in its Avay, and not without advan¬ 
tage in sharpening the faculties, but yet a miserable stock for 
an English gentleman; their knowledge of their own history 
and of other countries, even of the history of their religion, 

not 
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nQl4a^«xtei»uye ^b«p» as that of a weH^tdinght naUoli&Ui$^1)Do! 

^^Aaid Uio which have hecn darken with their tnOlwl 

a{(4 social^ iiave been seemingly as^ utterly wasted as thoite'bc^ 
stowed on tbelr intellectuai^ culture. Those who talk or write 
too raan^nificenily about the transmuting power of education^ 
^ta ipfaliible cure for all social and political diseases^ are as injil^ 
dielous aiul as injurious to their own <^uso as those who question 
its.beneficial pow^er, and its inestimable blessings to those who will 
receive it; its undeniable effect as a corrective and a palliative 
of many social evils; as a sedative against political disquiet; as 
a privilege, from which it is envious malignity to exclude any class 
of’ our fellow men; as a right, which it is not for us to withhold 
because it may be abused by some, or neglected by others. The 
best popular education will not bring up all mankind to one leve^J 
(God forbid that it should !) A flat inudlectual plain, like that to 
which the Jesuit system aspired to raise, and had welbnigh suc¬ 
ceeded in raising, the higher educathm of Europe, above which 
no genius was allowed to aspire, no bold inquiry to soar, no 
daring poetry to wing its flight, would be, if it wore possible, so 
fatal to the true mental life «)f the country, that we had almost as 
willingly grovel on in our present low and stagnant condition. 
The object of sound jwpular educ<'itiou is far more humble, and 
more practicable; to make good, prudent, domestic, religious 
citizens ; labourers worthy of, but contented with, their hire ; arti¬ 
sans provident as well as skilful; conscious that they have minds 
to cultivate, moral beings to discipline, souls to save, not merely 
appetites to gratiiy, and sensual passions to glut, and bhdies to 
consign to a premature, perhaps, ami self-dug grave. It will keep 
clown, it will overlay no natural, no heaven-born genius; it will^ 
loave quite difhculty enough to strengthen, and sharpen, and nerve, 
by constant adverse and depressing influences, the minds of those 
great discoverers and teachers of mankind who have from time 
to time forced their way from the lowest social and intellectual 
state, liut it will disseminate the conunon treasures of iiuinaii 
knowledge more equably—more exteusivelyv It will disqualify 
tor no station^ even the liuniblest in life, but enable those who are 
ucstined for it by Him in whom are the issues of lire, to fill 
every station with greater fitness, with more content, more self** 
res|>ect^ more inward satisfaction. Education may, in numberless 
instances, fail to awaken or to quicken intelligence;—in some it 
may quicken intelligence beyond its own control; it may on the 
one h^nd be bafiled by obstinate sluggishness, on the other stimu¬ 
late tq a diseased acUvity; here it may seem to be without efiect, 
there to promote speculative infidelity; but an- uneducated people 
is not the less a reproach and a danger to a civUized and .^hr^ttan 

oovtmux^iy, 
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iAir«Qti«i)iiaeiof?iHrtettdi«dn«aB/ which 
1ii^,fjri«}(m)n«ps «ot J;0,.(it^n^t to jrcllew.} the^ i^wcc^c# pov^N^I 

waiter.disortlw, mutijayy if .not fierce rebellicm, agal^S* 
the:(irise.statestoan|dfires.not close hk eyeiB. <1.;>....w 

3-advantage in.tUi«.late stage of the long controveray, 
tVAt<we;Can nonr.gather up aj^d meditate on the wise wwds which 
ijl^haa ^t^pUed forth, while tlw; follies and personalities, the irrelo^ 
^|i^,gl^ atrgoments and idle sophtstcies, tlia froth and the fermentation 
of, Uje; debate, have utterly melted away. ■ . • . . 

If fiderha to t 06 ,’ ’Wrote one of tlio earlJcst advocates of, popular 
dditciitton, 'that we are gUilty of great inconsistency as to the ends and 
ohjecti^ of edfleation. How iridustrioiisly have not its riiost able and 
xt^lbus champions been continually hiftilling into tlic the 

pcopie tl\at education is the way to advancement,- that knowledge is 
power/' tlmt a man cannot better liimself without somb - Icatniflg 
Aud then wc complain, or we fear, that education will»set them aboVe 
tljeif s^^atiou, disgust them with labour, make-them ambitious, cnvioirs,* 
dissipated- We must reap us we sow : we set before tlick eyes ohjecta 
the moat tcinptin^ to the desires of uiicuUivajUid meui we urge theiu tCK 
the ac(piiremei)t of knowledge, by hohling out the hope that know]C4lg0 
will ehablc' them to grasp these objects, if their minds are corriiptcd 
by thb nature of the aim, and embittered by llic failure, which must 
the lot of the mass, who is to Warrte ? , 

* If instead of nurturing expectations which cannot be fnlfdled, and 
turning the mind on a track-whicli must lead to a sense hf cdnthnial 
•lisappointnaent, and then of wrong, w fa Were to hold out tri our hhfaibT^r 
friends,^the appropiiuta and attainable, nay, imfftiling ends 6f a ffodti 
education; tlic gentle and kindly sympathies-; the sense of sclf-respuet’, 
and pf thp Respect of fe)lowmeu; the .free exercise of the intcllecumt 
faculties; Uie gzati heat ion of a curiosity that “grou's by wlmt.at foedik' 
on,’' and yet finds food for ever; the power of regulating the habits and- 
business of life, 60 as to extract the gi calcbt possible portion of comfort 
out of small means ; the refining and tranquillising enjoyment of the 
beautiful in nature and art, and tlie kindred perception of the bcapty. 
and Utility of virtue; the strengthening consciousness of duty fulfillet^; 
and, to crown all, the peace which passeth all understanding/’—if we 
dirccterl their aspirations this ’s\'ny, it is probable that we should not have 
to complaig of being disappointed, nor they of being deceived- Wh4J 
can say that wealtli can purchase better things than these? Ab'd whti 
can $,ay that they are not within the reach of every man of sotidd body 
apd mind, who, by labour npt destructive of.either, can procure fot Iran-' 
self uud his family, food, clothing, and habitation?’-—J/rf. Aitsten's^ 
Prejxtce to Cousm, pp. xvi. XLpudon, 1834 .) 

I>r; 'HeK>k, in Iris vigorous and homely way, haii'tbticbed on the 
arginnen^ which to otir justico and to ouf Christian 

syne^pHthiciSy^ratker iban tb' oulr mcrfe'political arid social fears 

Cfod be praised,pireactied down effectually that , 
NO. cLVf- 2 c heresy 
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hereby of which I remember the prevalence, according to which even good 
men were induced to suppose iliat the all-wise God had given .to man an 
immortal mind, capable of groat things,without the intention, with respect 
to a large portion of the human race, that it should be exercised. Thai 
ungodlj" selfishness is now exploded, by which the upper classes of 
society were induced to suppose that mental pleasures were a luxury 
reserved for their exclusive enjoyment, although they were often forced 
to adopt the dog-in-thc-inaugcr system, and neither taste of those plea¬ 
sures themselves nor permit them to others. Whatever may add to the 
innocent enjoyments of onr jmjotct brctlnrn, we arc hound by common 
feelings of charity to procure for tliem if possible; and this duty becomes 
tlie more important when the object in view is to call them from the 
world of sense without, hy opening to them the world of thought within, 
and hy adopting those means w hich cannot fail to soften, refine, and 
humanize the character.’— Lcitn'y p. 5 . 

Thus, again, writes Mr. Baptist Noel—ami It is designedly 
that we bring together men of such diffor<uit religious views :~ 

* While education is not meant to raise the working classes above 
their condition, it may greatly multiply the comfovla which they 
enjoy iu it. It may picscrvc them from exchanging light, clean, and 
cheerful cottages for comfortless cellars; it may give them better 
clothes, better food, and better health; it may deck their windows 
with finer llowers; s|)rcjul cleaner linen on their tables, and adorn 
their dwellings with more convenient furniture. Wliilc it may enable 
IX few, by superior attainments, to fill higlicr situations wdth credit 
to themselves and satisfaction to their employers, it may enable many 
to turn to account the advantages of their humbler situations. It may 
teach them how to gain and liow to syiend ; it may secure to them 
employment, and save them from waste; it may hinder them fmra 
sinking into abject poverty,—or siioukl they, by the force of adverse 
circumstances, be brouglit into trouble, it may so multiply their 
intellectual resources, and nerve them with so firm a courage, as 
may enable them again to rise above it. By increasing and elevating 
their domestic affections, it may invest tlieir homes with an undc- 
Ciiying charm ; by inspiring them with a tliirst for knowledge, it may 
provide rational and ennobling amusements for their hours of leisure; 
and by both these additions to their spiritual existence may rescue 
some from spending their evenings idly in mere vanity of thought, 
and others from resorting to the public house for the pleasure of talk¬ 
ing obscenity and scandal, if not sedition, amidst the fumes of gin and 
the roais of drunken associates. Good principles, good sense, arid 
good manners—the fruits of education—may give them the honest 
Satisfaction derived from the respect of all their neighbours* By its aid 
they may learn to think so soundly, and to Avcigli evidence with so much 
acuteness, that the wild doctrines of a licentious infidelity may shock their 
understandings as avoU os revolt their hearts. And thus placed beyond 
the reacli both of superstition and profanity, they nmy bo led to seek 
and enjoy, through faith in Christ, the favour and blessing of God- 
Educnlion may thus raise the character of their enjoyments through life, 
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and teach them, io the well-grounded hope of happiness l>evond-the 
grave, to meet death withtranquiliity.’— JtejHtrt of Co/mniHeetif iJoun4[!il 
on JEduerdidon^ 1840-1, pp. 167, 8. * 

T)r. Hook no doubt is That aristocratic, or rather 

oligarchic, self-appropriation of all the advantages anti pleasures of 
knowledge to which he alludes, Is utterly exploded in the real horn 
and intellectual aristocracy of the laud. If it Ungers anywhere, ii 
is amongst the ill-educated vulgar, just above those over whom lltoy 
would nifiintain their artificial superiority. Tint it is railier as an 
unimpeachable authority on fads than for opinions tluU wg would 
appeal to Hr. Hook: the great thing is to have the results of 
his personal experience in his ])eculiar position as the <‘hief 
clergyman in one of the inelropoUtan cities of jnanufaelure, and 
of his oppovtiuiities of intercotirsc, which ho cultivates, it is 
sai<l, with generous symjtathy and fi iendliness, with the neigh¬ 
bouring clergy, who have to struggle with even more diffiiadt 
and, as far as the world is concerned, more ili(ierlcss and unre¬ 
warded duties; whose hit is cast in the Tartar villages which sjning 
up and spread, like exhalations, in the nelghhourhood of all the 
groat centres of manufacturing industry. It has been said by one 
of the opponents of Dr. Hook, * T think I set* in your declaration 
of principles that your beuevoleuc<! and commiseration for the 
uneducated masses around you have overthrown your churchman- 
ship.’ That would indeed have been but spuriems churchnianship 
—we might be disposed to give It a harder name—wliich had 
sealed the heart against those inlluenccs which, if churchmanship 
produces and fosters not, how presumes it to usurp an appellation 
derived hroin the church of Christ ? And is this opponent, active 
and estimable as he may be, quite so sure that it is his Christianity 
which refuses to yield one point, though the temporal and eternal 
destiny of thousands upon thousands growing up in utter igno- 
riiiice^ or worse than ignorance, w ith tljc wihhicss of the savage 
and the vices of civilization, is at stake? Surely these concessions 
extorted by Dr. Hook’s benevolence from Dr. Hook’s severe 
churchmanship, in his position, in the teeth of all those among 
his foi'mer friends and admirers who may not possess such an 
extent of melancholy knowledge, or such overpowering sympa¬ 
thies with intellectual and spiritual distress, are irresistible evi¬ 
dence, unless we can refute it by testimiiny as strong and us im¬ 
partial, to the magnitude of the evil. If Dr. Hook’s S]>ecch de¬ 
livered some years ago in London, in which he asserted with as 
much boldness of lancjuage as dialectical resource and skill, the 
right, the duty, and the power of the Church to conduct exclusively 
the cducalion of the people, were arranged in parallel Ci>luinn3 
with his Letter of 1846, it would only add weight to his prcseiU 

2 c 2 arguments. 
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miraculous conversion, tlic benevolence of Dr, Hook must have 
received some powerful impulse ; there must have befen a sti'orig 
. and irresistible appeal to his commlserallon : it cannot have been 
without full inquiry, grave consideration, a long and violeht 
struggle, that churchmansliip like his has been lowered to such 
concession. We decline to enter into the statistics of the question; 
we decline because vre do not tbink that positive data have been 
attained, or are attalnahle. We pause not to inquire Avhether 
one in six of the whole population, as Ur. Hook suggests, or one 
in ten, ought to attend the school. All this must vary infinitely, 
especially in hmgland, from the uncertain proportion of those 
wdio can afford to pay for a higher education, the age at which 
they cuter, and the lime at which they leave the school, ^th 
countless other circumstances wlilch must be constantly disturbiiig 
an ac curate average. Wc examine not whether the Keports of 
the National Society arc modestly accurate, or boastfully fan* 
gulnc ; whether ten, or twenty, or even fifty thousand children, 
more or less, may be b<*ncfited by their active exertions; wlicllu'r 
schools supposed to be full arc really so; whether the treasurer 
(of w hom Dr. Hook writes not quite wuth the full resimct which 
he deserves) may have allowed liis enthusiasm to prevail (iver 
liis cooler northern prudence. All this is beside the questidii. 
We rest on the broa<l fact asserted by Dr. Hook—and denied, as 
far as w'c can discover, by none who are competent to hear testi¬ 
mony,—a fact confirmed by <;vcry document accessible to us'*'-^—and 
the general result of all the statistics of education, making ample 
allowance for tlie lapitl extension of the last few years. The Wet 
is this, that there are even now multitudes of our fellow-subjects 
ia a state of ignorance, perilous in every sense to themselves und 
to us, and for whose education there is no adequate provisirin; 
other multitudes, whose educ.ation Is far below that which is re¬ 
quired by the rising intelligence of the age;—education of which 
much of the power is wasted by its misdirection, and which has 


* We quote from the Miuutns of the Couuri] of J<'ducation for 18 t i, * The follow¬ 
ing itundK;r4 arc, 1 i»eUeve, us tu the state of daily Church education in .several 

of them;—Oldham, 1 in 150 of the whole population; Manchester, I in 63i ; R.och- 
dale, I in lOl) (an infant sclioul lutoly ei^tahlished, average attendance; about 100}; 
Uolton, 1 ill hi ;-IUackburn, 1 in 5tiJ ; Wigan, 1 in 44; Hull, 1 33; Xlvarpoul, I 

ju 23-'— Report^ p. 272. Add the daily schoola mamtained by 
the Dissenters, which, wliile their Sunday schools ai'c very large, arc, ip copiparison, 
.small, and few, and the c.voitioiis made since that Uoportj und what-^Js the resnllV 
Con>]}are Mr. Mosoly s Itepurt on the cunnexion of igaorance in, theae with 

^poUticgl turbulence (n. 522h 
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wot. .tj^exefpre, the true pfTcct oX education—to Iinpaxt effective and 
inftueiitial,re/igioui5*khp>vledg form industrial^ and pxovideht 
hfi^bitsi cheerful dispositions^ to awaken at once and extend HUe 
faculties, to txain up good men, loyal subjects, and rational 
dltristiaiis * . ' ' ' 

Moreover, in all this question it behoves us not merely to look 
,arpund us with searching and unaverted eyes, but to look on>vard 
with the prescience which requires no gilt of prophecy, hut only 
the exnployment of calm and sober reason. If our existing educa¬ 
tional power could ])y any ]>ossiblc exertion cope with the present 
wants of the country, will it expand of itself with our growing 
necessities ? Hero is a poj)ulation in vast masses—a population 
(though we sincerely believe that many of the wealthier manu¬ 
facturers are becoming, some from interest, some from higher 
motives, .sensible of the claims of their artisans on their parental 
care) without the salutary control of a resident wealthy class, 
oy of a resident clergy, except perhaps some single devoted, 
over-worked, ill-paid, and therefore to a certain degree ineflicient 
curate ;—and this population is still spreading in regular circles, as 
it were, from its centres, and tending constantly to outstrip more 
and more the most lavish and provident care for Its iinjirovcrnent. 
l^ven in the happiest valleys, whore the factory mingles not uti- 
picturesqucly with the beauties of nature, and does not abso¬ 
lutely cloud the pure rushing stream with its foul lees; where the 
kindness of the master is seen in the cottages, with their rose-red 
gardens, in the neater dress of the workmen, and still more , in 
their cheerful and contented countenances—even there so rapjd 
is the growth of human beings, 

* ^ r » 

‘ That panting love toils after it iu vain/ , , 

j And these arc but the Oases in the wilderness of our manufac¬ 
turing wmld; a wilderness which is still spreading with as much 
• regularity,.' and with as silent and irresistible advance, as the sands 
of the adjacent desert arc said to do on the cultivated soil of 


’ Bdwurd J)ainc9, of I^ccUs, seems to Htaiid almost atone in his denial of- this 

^ but, white, on the one baud, ho lias shown some remarkable cjTurS 
Hook’s calculations, tie tias made bomc large adni>ssii>iis on the otlier side. We arc 
right, he admits, iu educating pauper children at. fiie ]mb)ic ex^^iiso : why not, tbcn» 
children to provent them from becoming paupers f T)ie ability^ the temper, die 
llnii, tilir, ami argnmcfiitative tone of Mr. Haines's letters (addressed lo Lord John 
" IlussellJ^ and something, let tis add, of gciinine Knglish spirit, fhc spirit of a man 
l)Ofh from the English people^ and still one of them, command Otir tespect. But 
with Mr, Baines, the aversion to an Kstahlishinent amounts to a passionate jealousy; 
his'reliance on,the volrfittary principle, to a passionate devolion. Weeannotbeex* 
^ jwcled’to iyinpathisc in these feelings: but Mr. Baines, it is dear, by no mt'uns repre- 


senl-sV^e g^jieral vieWs or opinions of the iiducntial body to wliicli he belongs; bis 
nrgumetits and liis Statistics ans disclaimed by such men us Dr. Vaughan, and others 
' of eti«aLn|tiii(e and uirthorily. ’ ^ ‘ . 

Egj'pt. 
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Egypt.* The probability—may wc not write the certainty?—is 
tfiat the fatal cycle will continue to revolve with more intense 
force and rapidity—speculation, prosperity, over-production, glut, 
distress. But at every point of that cycle—from the wildest in¬ 
toxication of exuberant wages, down to the darkest reckless¬ 
ness of despair—the same results are still being worked out. 
Year after year either a rapid immigration is ^taking place, 
or the wretched and impoverished rare is spawning as it were in 
the prolifirnoss of wretchedness. Year after year, crowded 
neighbourhoods hecoint? more crowded, moors are studiled over 
with villages, villages rondcns€; into towns, towns compress their 
multiplying denizens into deeper cellars and more airless alleys : 
and tear after rear those who arc thus forced as it were into cx- 
istence, or those whose parents Ixavo enlisted, in the hopes of 
better pay, in this standing army^ of labour, have put no check 
upon their increase. They are still growing up froni swarms of 
neglected, and either idle or over-worked children, into hordes 
of thoughtless, ignorant, too often depraved and godless men. 
Ignorance and misery reproduce each other by as imperious and 
irrcpealable a law of nature as the thistle-down the thistle, os 
physical famine, the physical epidemic. 

We doubt not, as we havt* acknowledged, and rejoice to repeat 
our acknowledgment, that w'ith not a few of the great manufacturers 
there is a constant and systematic endeavour to provide, as well 
by the cultivation of ])etter habits as by genenxl liberality, against 
these dangers and tliese reverses. Mr. Horner could point us 
out establishments where the little republics are regulated with 
the noblest and most sagacious generosity; where it is the study 
to enligliten the minds, to improve the moral habits, to elevate 
the .social condilion the facioiy labourers ; where the active 
pniduccrs of the Vrcallh are considered fairly entitled to some pro¬ 
portion in its rulvanlag(^3, and are held to be a solemn trust from 
that Ood w’lio has blessed the v. orldly advancement of the man of 
millions. But speculation to be generous must be successful; it 
must be tolerably secure in its opulence before it can, or at 
least before in ordinary cases it will permit itself hi indulge in 

^ ill i)j« gialisfics nf ctlucation tlKTr 19 usn.illy a vital error. >Ve compare the 
ot'ilie hoots with the amount oI‘the pupuldiion. and torget that it Is the oqual 
iristilbutinn (>r the moans uT ti'dirulion according to (he wiuits ol' (lie people wht^i is 
the mam question. Theie is of uoce-. 9 ity a great evil tii the generous eomjH'thioii Of the 
Church anti tin* tiissenting btKiiod ni this good work. In stmic places, in sotno parulios 
in the sanie iaigc town (and thobe of couist* the viclicsiy, there is an uccumulation of 
means livyond tin* local wants. SevtMal large schools, where one would be stiflficichf, 
are vying with each other foi jaipils ; while, in other places, even in poorer districts itn- 
mediately adjacent, evei y thing is wanting, means to found Or to Su|q)ort, and proper p€r- 
S0D9 to su})eriiitei>d, or to assist the clergyman iu Ihc supiwit and superintendence of t^ie 
school. 


these 
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these luxuries of benevolence. Gratitude for service profitable 
as-well as long and faithful, must have incurred that debt, I^e 
who lives hardly and precariously himself will, in most crises, be a 
hard master. Recklessness in our own concerns produces reck¬ 
lessness as to others. All this ought fairly to be considered in 
justice to the first creators of our manufacturing wealth, against 
whom it ImS;^ now become the custom to declaim in speech, in 
m>vel, in poem, and, we suspect, in scrniou; whom * Voung 
England’ denounces as the authors of all political evil; and acei'- 
lain school of theology as having surrendered the whole realm to 
the undivided kingdom of Mammon. Our mcdiaevalists look back 
with fond regret to the tiuies when tin? convent bell swung over 
leagues of bleak moor, with the few roads in a state of romantic 
insecurity, and when the few and scattered inhabitants crowded for 
their dole, which was bestowed upon them out of the wealth of 
provinces by those whom our coarse ancestors described as the 
fat abbot and bis lazy monks, but who are now described us lordly 
indeed, yet most holy and venerable dignitaries. Voices of more 
calmness bad been raised from time to time against the neglect 
with which these masses t)f human beings werealloAVcd to accumu¬ 
late. without any provision fur their stjcial, moral, or religious 
improvement. Our own pages have had their share in this un¬ 
heeded service—in them the venerated Southey, more especially, 
had done his best to rouse general reilection—and seemingly in 
vain. Yet when we calmly consider the subject, which is now 
become a matter of history, we can hardly wonder at the present 
state of things. The rapidity was even more amazing than the 
extent of its growth. Of this its effect on the finances of the 
country, on the general rise of prices throughout the Avar, is the 
surest gauge, the best confirination. So utterly unprepared were 
even those whose position might command the best materials 
for judging; so far beyond all official calculation was this endless 
development of the national wealth, that Mr. Pitt, during the war 
of the revolution, when the national debt amounted to about 
300.000,000/., thought he saw his way to another loan of 
20,000,000/., but lieyoud that his mi»st sanguine vaticinations 
dared not proceed : many members of his cabinet lived to see that 
debt above 800,000,000/. Nor can it be doubted that this was 
owing almost entirely to this amazing extension of our manufac¬ 
turing system, Tlie whole, then, was one vast experiment; it was 
speculation expanding as it advanced in such a manner as to absorb 
all thought, Uy dazzle and bewilder and engross the whole minds 
of the creators and lords of this practical philosopher’s stone. 
They might well think that it was a general race for wealth, in 
which all concerned would necessarily come in for their share. 

Aladdm 
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Al«&1dm' nngpfat almost ns well liave been expected grtivcly to phi- * 
losopbiso'cm Jthe naduTe of tbo spirits who ministered to his lamp, ' 
or -Fortiinatufc'Of ^-those who filled his purse, as the Arkwrights^ * 
and,. even i latCr, the Marshalls, to look much beyond the 
inimediate management of their Antnean and Briarean-handed' 
concerns.' Wages at first of course rose with wealth ; the intel¬ 
ligence of the master manufacturer extended itsclfi amotifg those 
of' his artisans w^ilh >vlioin he came chiclly into comntunicalion *- 
and where intellighnre was at such a price, where, at all events,: 
practical knowledge might every dayrcnji such abundant harvests; 
it might l>e suppose<l that the parents would both he able and 
willing to secure for their children the blessings and rewards of 
some kiiHi at least of education. It was not till the second 
stage, of ovcTslvetcliod adventures and crushing failurtrs, of over¬ 
loaded' amh fallirtg' markets, of' periods <»f crying distress arwl 
maddened riots, of inaciiinery iinjiroved almost by magic in¬ 
genuity, and supersecling in one branch or another the labour of 
man—-of the perilous discovery that in many processes the cheaper 
labour of women, and still more of cliihlren., was not less elfectivo, 
ih sV>iuc rases more advantageous, than that of full-grown men; 
it' was not till then that the manufacturers themselves, and, we 
believe, foremost among them tlie late Sir Robert Peel, awoke 
to the sense of the terrible ]>o\vcr which had been called into 
exisUuice., 

. .Thp Slate, in the meantime. Involved in the great continental 
war, bad enough to do to maintain order at homo. He must 
indeed have been a bold and far-sighted minister who iu ISlii 
would have predicted the necessity that is now before our eyes, or 
ventured to devote large sums of public money in anticipation of 
the dangers which might be incurre<l in 1850 by the want of 
education in the manufarturing districts. 

The Church was just recovered from its conflict with Jacobin 
irreligion ; it had been awakened by that peril, hut it Was a de¬ 
fensive argumentative strength which it was then called upon to 
put forth. Tliat intcllextual strife occupied its whole thought; 
while in the remote parts of the land this moral evil, against 
wjUich it toi>k no .'aggressive measures, was growing up with such 
unexampled rapidity. 

' It so happened, too, that where the growth of the population 
was the most rapid, the Church was the jioorest in her pecuniary 
ibs^>^ces. With some few splendid exceptions, the livings in the 
iKHTthi especially those irt the towns, were poor vimrages; and. 
around indigent, unprepared, and, as we tnust acknowledge, 
not ove^^tivc t lergy—some^ of course, from age and having been. 
brecL j^a :^jhool of cleiical duty, uUerly .disquaUfied:fori 

this 
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this’sudt^n amV strange emergency*—^amo swarming.'upi^lbiar. 
dragon seed' of busy, active^ and by no means, in tlie mass^ t 
unintelligent parishioners. The small church, which had in the > 
former-day gathered its scattered, worshippers from leagues, 
around, if the new parishioners had been ever so well disposefl, 
could notJ have contained n hundredth part of them within its , 
walls. Churcji building, and the division of parishes, which is 
now bectime, tliough by no means an easy, yet a common and 
familiar proceeding, was then a slow, diihcult, from legal im¬ 
pediments almost an impracticable one, 1’ho present inde¬ 
fatigable Bishop of Chester hac.1 some time ago consecrated bis 
two hundredth new church —a blessed change!—yet let us hear 
what is going on even now—and vve may picture to ourselves the 
state of things thirty or forty years ago. We extract from the 
Report to the Committee of Kducation on the mining dis¬ 
tricts 

‘ The parishes are extensive, and the great tithes are not often in the 
hands of the incumbents- On tbewmmw^ of a colliery a large popu-' 
lation is suddenly located in a district where they may very probably 
be Bonic miles distant from the church; the pastor of which may find 
his charge increased within a few months by some thousands ; . the 
families being brought into tlie parish by carts to the number of .'jOO 
in a day. The Church is almost unavoidably slow in her operations; 
it requires considerable exertion to raise a cousecralcd place for worship 
within three years; but in this time the people must in a great measpre 
have formed their habits, and such as arc disposed to listen to teachers 
will have found them for themselves. An instance was pointed out to 
me where, in a few weeks, a population of 3000 had risen \\p at the ■ 
distance of three miles from the parish church, the incumbent having' 
to provide additional spiritual superintendence and the means of loco¬ 
motion out of an income of per annum! !* 

Again, ^ That more is not done for the education .of the poorer 
classes, is assuredly not attributable, as far as I may be allow’ed to ftrrm 
a judgment in such a matter, to the supineness of the pastors. In one 
which I personally visited, the income of wdiich is 300/- per annum, 
there is a population of about 30,000 souls. The present vicar has held 
it for ten years; during that time two additional churches have been' 
built, and whereas when he came there were only two services in the 
l»artsh during the week, there arc now' ten. One national schooh' 
capable of holding 450 children, was opened last year, and subscriptions 
are now being collected for another, which is to hold 300 more.^— 
pp. l43-tl45. 

The Dissenters, especially the Methodists, less trammelled 
in ihetr - movements, and then in all their primitive ardour 
and zeal, rushed in on every side to fill the breach; the wilder 
an<h more desolate the region, the more inviting it would seem to 
thtfir rudfe^ it iriight bo, but kindly enthusiasm : they were above 
^ ' ground 
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gtx>utid a.nd under ground. No Churchman can deny that in 
many districts by them alone the wavering light of Clirifitianity 
was kept alive. It would, for this reason alone^ beas ungracious 
and ungrateful as it would he unjust and impolitic to withhold 
from the descendants of those ^Yho may have been thus atUiched 
to the Methodist body by the dearest bonds,—the bonds of grate¬ 
ful recollection for vVicir first rescue from unheeded, unrebuked 
infidelity,—a full share in any grants from public funds for edu¬ 
cation. Kven if in many cases it be but an imperfect, a super¬ 
stitious Chrislianitv, wJiich those misbiouarios have introduced, the 
hcbt way to raise men’s Christianity is to enlighten their minds. 
That wliiHi is coarse and vulgar, irreverently familiar, the language 
of human passion misapplied to sacred things, will slowly refine 
itself away by e.very step with wliicli the general mind is softened, 
purified, unsensualised. 

N<ir are our agricultural parishes to bo altogether overlooked in 
this great national question. In many such districts, undoubted!}', 
the means of providing education, through the clergy, and by 
private benevolence, may be rpiifco adequate to the highest de¬ 
mand. But where the clergyman stands alone, among rude and 
uneducated, perluips at the present time disheartened ami resentful 
farmers ; where there is still that jcalcmsy of knowledge, lest the 
labourer should bo too wise—wiser lh«an liis master; we suspect 
that there will still be found ample space for the friendly interpo¬ 
sition of the State. We know not what improvements may have 
taken place in our eastern counties sinco the report of Mr. Tre- 
menhoero, lu the volume issuctl by the Committee of Privy 
Council, 1840-1841, In some of the later reports coucerning 
other counties, and indeed of the very districts visited by Mr. 
Tremcnheerc, the prosjiect seems to have brightened, and with 
considerable rapidity. V\'hcrc the labour of the child, if he is 
doomed to labour during the week, is under the bright sun and in 
the fresh air of heaven, the Sunday-school, liouever inadequate as 
the solo source ol instruction, does not enforce the same un¬ 
natural confinement as in the largo towns; it may not there¬ 
fore be liable to the same objections. Yet in the clamour 
of our more crowded manufacturing provinces, we must not forgot 
those who arc equally suffering, though perhaps they raise no 
cry of distress. If intelligence be more than ever requisite in 
agricultural jiursuils—if the surly, untaught, undisciplined boor, 
though less dangerous, is no less a burthen to the social system 
than the more turbulent and godless artisan; if comfort, happiness, 
vittue, ec|ually depend in tlic cottage on the hill side or by the 
pure streamlet, on sober industry, Imbits of providence, domestic 
kindliness, as in the smoky garret or deep cellar of the town j if we 
' have 
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hiive to rescue otir agricultural poor from the effects of socitil 
changfos^ almost entirely to their disadvantage, the ti^anslormatiou 
of the farm servant into the day labourer, the abuses of our game 
laws, the yet lamentable mischiefs of our poor laws, must 
look to the rising generation, and not to the rising generation of 
rustic labourers alone. Something must be done: some spirit 
must be kindled and quickened, which will knit again the broken 
ties of mutual interest and kindliness^ and raise tlie labourer to 
something more than <a machine from which so much work must 
be extorted foV the smallest wages, while he on his part thinks 
everything lawful by which h<* may repay the community for Ins 
begrudged and insuflicient subsistence with as little industry as 
he may, and as much extortion from the parish funds as his wit, 
sharp in this alone, can contrive. 

How, then—rve entreat every sober and dlsj>assIonato English¬ 
man to inquire—is this great and growing deficiency in the edu¬ 
cational means of the country to be supplied? Can less than 
legislative enactment secure ade([uatc funds, enforce an<l maintain 
a large, comprehensive, yet flexible system, which will atlapt itself 
to growing or to shifting exigencies? C>an it be less than a 
national work ? Will private benevolence supply, not some sudden 
and glorious burst of hoaven-aspiving w'atcrs, which, having caught 
the light of heaven, rlescends in genial dews; but a deep, and j»er- 
manent, and perpetual stream, to irrigate the wdiole land ? 

Undoubteclly vast and honourable exertions have been made. 
The subscription raised by the National Society, and that in a 
comparalively limited period, for the v/ants of the manufacturing 
and mining districts alone, amounted to 150,000?. Rut it cannot 
be disguised that this subscription was raised under circumstances 
which combined other and very stirring motives with those of pure 
Christian benevolence. It was a strong combined Conservative 
measure, singularly well-timed by the Treasurer of the National 
Society, at a moment of hope and national corifidencfi. Sus¬ 
picions, w^e ask not now whether justly or unjustly grounded, had 
long been disseminated of designs hostile? to the Church. Ry 
some it was thought politically prudent, while otliers regarded it 
ns a Christian duty, to frustrate some mysterious apprehended 
measure for the assumption of the whole education of the laud by 
one party, and that supposed not the most friendly to the Esta¬ 
blishment. Rut now, with the Conservative party broken an<l 
disheartened—with one great section anticipating the all but ruin 
of “the landed interest, falling rents, encumbered estates, undi- 
minished burthens, dwindling incomes—while the heads of another 
lie under the suspicion of adopting the policy of those now in 
[tower to (inter flia) all educational questions, —their Coro- 
• mittec 
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lE4iioAtiorv>ap0oly; i^spoused^ upcV inore. than thi$j wh^t .be,^n 
^ic^lled tS^^^^gocUess colleges* founded in Ireland;—ruodcr such 
i^ffcu-iii3tances9 can we bo}>e for a consecutive succession of these 
.ouUiwcaks oficharity, so as to keep up that fund to the. ^cinfuuls 
'which;multiply upon it; so as even to maintain the. xnachlnery 
which it has set in motion; to keep the schools in ;vctivity.w^hich 
,it has built; to rcitain the masters^ whom it has traincd,;in its ^ser¬ 
vice by proper stipends? 

. But is this, or any sum which the Church can, raise, in the re¬ 
motest degree adequate to the public exigencies ? We are not so 
prodigal as Dr. Hook, and hesitate, we acknowledge, to call upon 
the. bishops to throw their whole revenues into the educational 
Xund. Ilear the Vicar rtf Leeds :—r 


* If the Church has a right to demand protectiou from the State, the 
State has an equal right to demand of the Church that, with her ample 
endowments, she should make provision for her wants without seeking 
grants from the public funds, which arc raised by the taxation of all the 
pcQjdc. I think that our colonial bishops ought to be supported, not 
merely by private subscriptions, but by the more wealthy bishops 
home; hut, he this as it may, we have certainly no right to make a 
domand for such a purpose upon the State. And if the Church of Mrig- 
latid claims a right to the exclusive cducjition of the people, it becomes 
her duty to seek to supply the deficiency of the funds required, by apjiro- 
priatilig'hcr property to this purpose- Our bi&liops are, on this priiici- 
pie,'bound to go down to the House of Lords and seek powers from the 
•legislature to sell their estates, and their example should be followed l)y 
tltc n^ore opul(mt pf the inferior clergy- The help of thy- laity woujd bc 
ithpn euflicient. It would be better for the Church to,have a pauperised 
IdcTfwcjiy than,an .uneducated people; and never could the liierarchy be 
jni0Te respectable than when pauperised in such a cause.*—p-'SS). 

I .,Wc cojifess, indeed, that wc wish that the bislaops had nqt sp 
CgrjcfuUy provided, by a separate net, that no part of the ^eplscopid 
revenues should be devoted to any but episcopal uses. /J'ho 
multipUjpation of episcopal sees w c hold to be a most desirable 
ipci^surc —afteh the jpvdtiplicatiun of adequately remunpraled 
clergyincri in a)l the great towns and country villages, at least in 
thft.manufactmingjdistricts. On? episcopal endowmjent of j^OOO?. 
a-ycav >yqujd niaiptain tep rectors in the jnost indigept atiijf popu- 
tow'na in,the kingdom j an4 till wp hear of soprio one,bishop 
could name many of the working clprgy, oyerwr.pughf . in the 
pj"jUpe of life by overfexcitement aiid^ an^xiety^.and /at|jngj throogb 
'pfjem^ture old ag.c^-r-of some devoted predate, not allowf^ to Jjass 

dignified dpclih^ of life —we .must, ^ugge^t thcj?r/or 
the people to a Jiiore, nuineio'^s .body or}.^jj,plergy^afL«^ 

^ rejyard of ihplr exprUjOnjf., 

5 neral 
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of tlib hidratto}3^;*ad Wotl'a^ of Veikt oi'%ho 
dgree with T)r. Hook,- coahV not be'^rttbpabefi 
yet, in good ttutb, we cannot but think, a« lifts 
Tiefeit snggested by a clever writer on another point, that soinetMng 
oPthe j^pirit of his hude Theodore must have crossed the thought, 
ahd kindled up the countenance of l>r. Hook, when' he penned 
tha'f tjentenbe. 

To return, however, to our anxious inquity-*-Can iho Church, 
by any new appeal to licr sons at large—by any amount of that 
triisCrablc system of chfti'itable mendicancy, described with' so 
trincli spirit Und truth by Dr. Hook, S6 lituniliating, so'dishearten¬ 
ing, so harassing to the individual—can slie so hope to aupply not 
merely the actual hut the yearly Increasing deinkud?? ' Wliat 
has she to provide? The erection and maintenance of scliiuds 
in all the desolate places of the land ; and the power of following, 
as ■ it were, the pojiulatibn with schools into whatever quarters 
it may spread; the Normal Instruction of Schoolmasters (that 
which it has so well begun, but on a scale altogether inadequate 
to the demands of the country, at Stanlcy-grovo, Battersea, York, 
Chesmr, Salisbury) in sufficient numbers to keep up a constant 
succession of competent instructors on demand ; and, finally, that 
without which the two former are but an idle waste either of pri¬ 
vate benevolence or public expenditure, an adequate remunexs^ 
lion for men to whom so important and sacred a charge is 
entrusted—a remuneration which will maintain the respectability 
of their position, keep them fnun losing their influence- through 
embarrassment or debt (a case too <x>mmon cither from impTi)vi- 
dent or unavoidable expenditure), and, above all, prevent them 
from being drawn aside to easier and more lucrative occupa¬ 
tions, which are constantly bidding for'steady and well-instrucietl 
riicii, for men precisely of the class and character best suited 
for teachers in schools for the poor. But of this more hertr- 
aftbr. * . 


ireral yi^endi^cy' 
cre^^y,' ^e' ^hduld 
irt a better"' cause: 


‘ Let us calmly consider, that it is not now' an abstract spccuTatlr^ 
question as to who ought to be cnijiowered to educate the Jioiir, 
'l)u£ who can be? It is past the time for the lofty ideal, so ih- 
geniously Wrought out by Mr. Maurice in his Lectures-dh KduCk- 
tion, which floats before the imagination of Mr- Derwerit Coleridge, 
and wdiiqli has animated some young laymen to devote almost tlieit 
whole tiitae, with such generous diligence, to the Iniprovemehl ahd 
exteUsibii; of Church education,' Does the inost entliUsiastid, 



-„ iy venerates tue tJfiurcU, sincerely ___ 

Chuiren edheadbh yhM hot be befriended tathbr than iihVi^dted 

irl * , 
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by secular e<]ijration—or education but to a certain extent im¬ 
pregnated with relijrion, which is all that the State can ofiVr ? 

Can Dissent accomplish that which the Church is obligeil 
to leave undone? Dissent may multiply its Sonday-schcuds; 
but an education of Sunday-schools will not fill up the void. 
Of the resources of the Dissenters, of their eflucational sta¬ 
tistics, we liavo no clour information; and, as it appears, among 
the most respecUble and best informed Dissenters, there is tlic 
greatest diflorence of opiuiou as to the extent of their powers. 
We have road witli great care and interest the able aiul, it 
should seem, honest KeiH>rt of IVIr. Joseph Fletcher on sixty* 
throe Ilritish scliouls, aided by }ml>l]C grants. Of these, one— 
lliaC of (Carlisle—was. in its origin at least, a Church school; that 
a* Morpetli is an anciimt endowed school; seven are now only 
open as Sunday-schools; one is extinct. Among the most flourish¬ 
ing seem to be tfio^e in Bolton and in Warrington, towns iu which 
Church education is conducted with remarkable zeal and success. 
Mr. Fletcher dwells with proper satisfaction on the liberal efforts 
made ill many instanre& for the eiectitm of schools. ‘We have 
every 150/.—tljc average of the sums granted !>y Government— 
calling foi’lJi 400/.—the average of the ^ums subscribed locally. 
But,' lie adds, ‘ the proper inaintenauec of the school is tlie real 
difliculty.’ The jienurious arul unsatisfactory charai:ter of neatly 
the whole statement, on this head, as compared with the liberality 
of the expenditure in buildings, is very remarkable. In truth the 
masters are misrralily underpaid; they are unprovided with proper 
assistance. ‘ Some there are Avho pursue their labours in a inls- 
fiionary spirit; nearly all are men of serious character ami sincere 
deA'Otion to their duties; but without greater encouragement ftwm 
tlw? friends and promoters of the schools generally, the teachers 
must be more than human if tliey are found universally equal to 
that amount of exertion which is required to fill their several 
little realms throughout with a truly active and healthful life.’—. 
Report of ConuniUee of Coxuicil, 1844, pp. 471, 2. 

Such, by their own showing, are their own rt'sources ami pro- 
. speets. Wc need not dwell on their recent demonstrations as to 
the great quesliou now iu hand. If w^e looked on Dissent with a 
pure aiul perfect hostility; if we were of those stern and inflexible 
Chuichinen who consider any one out of our pale who dares to 
^ teach the simplest elements of Christian truth, in the most igno¬ 
rant and neglected quarter of the land, as a sinful usurper of the 
oxclusiA’e privilcges()f the clergy—as a Korah, to be swallowed up 
by fire-—or an Uzxah, to be palsied by the indignant Ark which 
he had impiously dared to touch; if wc had no commiseration for 
those who have maintained the principles of bei-cditary dissent, or 

those 
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those who have joined the Meedng because there they bavo .felt 
the first real yearnings for spiritual ti*uth;—ihen> iudeaih we 
should behold with complacent satisfactiou the Dissenters of 
England setting themselves in array against the education of tlte 
people—at once belying all their lofty boasts of superior liberality, 
and condemning themselves—as preferring the narrow interests of 
Sectarianism to the propagation of a more general and enlightened 
Christianity, Even Mr. Baines, we think, with all his ingenuity 
and eloquence, w'ill lianlly furnish them with a plea which will 
avail at the bar of sound and dispassionate reason, td’ British 
patriotism, of Evangelic charity, or even of public opinion. 

We write as avowed members of the Cliurch of l^ngland. We 
will not disguise our deep conviction that the promotion of edu¬ 
cation is the interest as well as the duty of all wise Churchmen. 

. ^ 

The advancement of the people in kno\\ ledge and intelligence 
will be, as all Christians must hope and believe, their advancement 
in sound religion; and as we ronscienliously believe sound religion 
to be most purely and generally taught in the Established Cliurch, 
so we think that by this fair and It'gitiniale means, especially if 
she at once boldly and generously embark in the cause of popular 
education, the Church will gain infinitely in stveuglh. If we are 
wrong, so much the worse for the Churt'h; it wouhl be impossible 
to imagine a more valid argument against her whole sy stem, her 
authority, as well as her practice. If she is uorsted in an appeal 
to the enlightenment and ladtivatctl good sense of her people, she 
is tried and found wanting. Let us remember that the Church 
of England is in fact such an appeal to the intelligence of man¬ 
kind. She professes to dispense with the high imaginative ami 
sensuous excitements of one form of Christian faith; with the 
}iassionato and, what she considers, unsjiirituai ngitutions of the 
animal spirits, the emotionalism, if we may so speak, of the other. 
With that part of an xinedumted people whicli still admits her 
authority, she may maintain her ground ; but with an uneducated 
people where that authority has been disturbed, or has never been 
acknowledged, must she not strive in vain against either extreme, 
^and be least successful where opposed by the strongest and ivorst 
fanaticism ? 

With Dx. Hook, wc repudiate the attempt to irejmn the childr^ 
of Dissenters into the Chui'ch through national schools* Such is 
neither the aim, nor the desire, nor, we are assured, the general * 
result of the more liberal practice of those managers of national! 
schoolst who refuse to close their doors on the cliildren of Dissen¬ 
ters. We shall suggest some further reasons for our preference of 
the more liberal course on these points; but, in the first place, we 
greatly question the effect of attendance on a mixed school in 

changing 




belief ih^ sk;hoIars. We' -h^Ve Ijfeen mfbrnifetf, 
and o&'the bigliest atitbonty, that \h all the Irish education schodls 
there haatK^ been a single instance of conversion fi-om Protest- 
antisni to Roman CatholicisTn, or of Roman Catholicism to Pro- 
tetttanlkm> through the schools. No sticb complaint undoubtedly 
haa b^en made to the ruling powers, and such complaiHts, We feel 
sure; would travel fast enough on the electric telegraph of Irish 
ligious jealousy, if they hail any ground. But, secondly, the tran¬ 
quillity with which Hr. Hook assumes that in his narrower ititerpro- 
latimiof the terms of union with the National Society (^Letteri pp. 
54-57) He alone maintains Church principles, while archdeacons 
and bisluTps~cven the Archbishop of Canterbury himself—are 
sactifi'cmg i>a the altar of that goddess of reason. Expediency, would 
fee amusing, if it did not tend to give offence, and so to damage his 
cause. Dr, Hook would do better to ansaver the grave and well- 
weigheil arguments of Archdeacon Hare, instead of dismissing 
them with tliis cool assumption of exclusive principle, 

But we gladly return to points on which wo agree with "the 
vicar of Leeds. """' 

Sooner or later, popular oducalion must bo an affair of ttic State; 
-^of the Stale, not merely as making grants to different societies, 
and demanding the right of inspection over schools which receive 
such grants; but as establishing some system administered by an 
efticieiH and responsible board (a department, if it shall seem 
most convenient, of the Privy Council), for providing masters to 
work on some well-matured plans, with books under a proper Su- 
l^eiWision, And paid^ at least in great part, by the Stale, or by com¬ 
pulsory ahd equal local assessments. The schoolmaster must be- 
c!!Onf6 a public functionary, duly (qualified f(»r his office, and under 
doe control. We W'ould not alarm our new Chancellor of the 


Exehi^quer with a peremptory and immediate demand, according 
to Dr. Hook’s calculation, of upwards of eight millions for the 
erection* of schools, and l,14l,57H. from annual grants or local 
laxUtion. The State Education may well condescend to be at first 
supplMhcfilary; let it content itself with at first organising it's 
schools where those of the Church and of Dissent are notoriously 
Hbd cbnfessedly inadequate—with no encroaching rivalry upon 
schools which are even tolerably managed ; and even under these 
r^trictiohs it will find, we are persuaded, ample scope, without 
ddllision with any actual establishment, fairly to test its beneficial 
4^mtion ; while its gradual introduction (and gradual it must be^ 
lor It has not only its schools to build, but a far more slow and 
tbdibba operation, its masters to select and train) will certainly 
bu ibote convenient for the finances of tlic country. 

*' Now'bfefore we inquire into the terms on which the State should 






siypfl t^, ;Sjt?ite..l^bo«l»* W;B , f^esiriisw t>r,S(t0po(**ipg,<)«it 
stppg.-couylctipn, .that—hpweyer .jcjarew^pus, 1U0 ai^umentatov« 
oppcfsitioj^ tu s^b mje^urqSj however the marfiincry.of petitioning^' 
which; ia ,bo\y brotigh^ to such perfcction> may at, first work against^ 
gpycrnrnpnt which, shall deliberately take its stand, on broatk 
ai^d generous principles* and be above the cowardice of shrinking 
fronv enforcement of those princijilcs—■even the religious 
ob^tpfjes, were but the work once actually bt^uu in a faivi con¬ 
ciliatory* and equitable. spirit, would be far less than is aj^re- 
hended on all sides. The State—the public, of which the State 
is the representative—must take a lofty ground. With the;mc]^t 
respectful and grateful confidence in the exertions, of the Ohttreb 
—with the most frank and cordial admission of the righu anck 
of the services of the Dissenters—the State must deliberately 
determine no longer to look on* and, while the, two parties are 
disputing whether the people shall be brought up.as churchnaeil 
or dissenters, leave them, in vast and accumulating numbers* 
heathens* or worse than heathens. 


Wo are persuaded that there is a great fallacy in this common 
statement* which divides the people of England, with reference to 
the great question before us, into churchmen and dissenters: .lye 
doubt whether these parties*—we mean the establishment and tfip 
organised dissenting communities* including thg Wesleys inetho-: 
dists*—?peak the full voice of the natioxi* especially of the loufpr 
orders of the people. 

.loathe first place, there is that vast multitude, whom it tvox^hjll^ 
bjc. utter, mockery to call Christian churchmen or 
(|i^enters; rnen and families tliat have , no conneefion 
any religious body; who, in courtesy, perhaps* as not,having, 
religion enough even to differ with others about itj are a4jtidi-< 
cated to tlxe care of the Church: but who are uuapprjc^chia^lcr 
and .unapproached by the most vigilant and aggressive . pastojrak 
. superintendence—even if such superintendence is not an absq-t 
lute impossibility* from its utter inadequacy to the ampuut 
souls under its charge. We dare not calculate , the. 
thqse to wbom there is significant allusion in the gpntljCb/sartqd. 
ahd\ observant, if not very systematic or busincss-fike. 
of Mr. WatJuns-pthos'e who jure, regardless of the cd^uaUqq. 
i^eir children* ^not so freauentlV from abicct novertv* as from 


utter 


thing bpi’ond the concerns of the merely animal life. There is* I. 
aixi cf>nyxiiced, a dep^nbore vyhich we have not fathomed; but itj 
IS oiie on which it will be well to look’ (p. 27Q)* There is next, 
that teeming class* for which the. Ragged Schools have baen 
VOL. Lxxviii. NO. CLVf. 2 0 formed 
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farmed in the juetropolis—schools which might, perhaps, under a 
happier name, better commend the benex'olence of their founders. 
This class, we fear, the children of the very lowest—socially, 
morally, the lowest of the people—is fearfully abundant in all our 
large towns. It may be supposed that some compulsion will bo 
necessary to bring this class under the discipline of the school; 
but \vc will bo driven only by compulsion tt) compulsion; w^c even 
repudiate the mild coercion suggested by I^r. Hook—that the 
young pilferer or vagabond should be comiuilted to the school 
instead of to the jail or the treadmill. The school must still be a 
privilege ; it must be filled through persuasu>n, and that persua¬ 
sion must work on tlic better feelings, not inflict education as a 
punishimmt. The beadle and the constable must have nothing to 
,do cither with the management or with the rccrnillng of our 
places of education. 

But with regard to the points which divide rigid Churchmen 
and conscientious .Dissenters, there is, we arc assured, a very" 
large floating mass, which, thougli in their habits, and many we 
trust in their liearts, V(M*y religious (some, indeed, of the highest 
religious pretension), y<‘t hang quite loosely on the Church, and 
as loosely on what is cafled the dissenting interest. And the fact 
is, that parents of this class—whether wisely or not—wc do not 
now c|ueslion whether they are innucncc<l by a lofty Christian 
liberality, or a dull indifferenee to important distinctions;—but 
the plain fact is, tliat if it be a good school, if the children be well 
taught, if they seem to acquire orderly habits, if they become 
attached to the teachers, parents of this description arc altogether 
regardless as to the tenets, whether those of Church or Dissent, 
enforced in the school—whether the clnldren go to the church 
or to the meeting. Nor is this the case merely with those whose 
own religious habits are equally iiulifl'ercnt ; wo must count 
those—for what clergyman of a large parish does not know many ? 
—who attend the church in the morning, the conventicle in the 
evening, perliaps with an impartial vic\v to share in the rival , 
charities of each; others who, if the morning or evening preacher 
in the church ])e a popular one, attend that service with the utmost 
regularity—and are found with no loss punctuality at the other 
service (especially if it be at a convenient hour) in the chapel;— 
who, if the Wesleyan preach on the Thursday evening, and the 
Independent on the *1 uesday, and the Rector on the Friday, 
hold it a sin not to ‘ edify' under each ;—nay, who, if each be 
vehement or impassioned, do not detect, or at all regard, the 
moat antagonistic doctrines—irt whose religious temperament the 
Roman punch of Puseyism mingles up with the alcohol of Calvin- 
These last, no doubt, are extreme cases. But the undeniable 
. truth 
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trUlli iki tlmt'A Iai^o pfbpotlion of the people arc citlief, ks tiliiybfe 
thought, so far advatircd in liberality of opinion, or havb 
so low an appreciation of important religious differences, that they 
seem to consider a good education for their children of mlidh 
greater importance than any difference of sect. We have knowh 
many instances (and we write from no confined experience) ih 
which even the more rigid Dissenter (rigid as to his own habits 
and pra('ticc) will not scruple to risk his child in an endowed 
school, if that endowed school be well conducted, and offer con¬ 
siderable advantages. He is well aware that, perhaps by its 
charter, at least by its practice, the children arc brouglit b]> in the 
ju'iuciples, and are regular attendants on the services of the Church, 
instructed in the Catechism, and in some cases apj)rcnticed bnly 
to ('hurchinen. With some this may imply great laxity of' con¬ 
science, an unprincipled love of aclvautage in tlie Dissenter ; bitt 
, we cannot but think that it may often deserve a more charitable 
construction. Parental fondness may <’om1>ine with real superi¬ 
ority of mind to show that the difference after all is not so vital; 
tlio Dissenter may" think that his child may find his %vay to heaven, 
well educated, even through the Church. Perhaps, indeed, the 
infinite divisions and subdivisions among the dissenters themselves, 
may tendon the whole to promote this whether desirable or blame* 
worthy apathy. If they occasionally excite much acrimony, they 
must also produce mutual toleration. Those who have themselves 
embraced dissent. Laving been Cliurclunen, or have changed from 
one form of dissent to another, may at first be hurt and angry if 
their children cither recede to the Church, or enrol themselves 
in another sect; yet on calmer reflection they can hardly refuse 
that liberty to others which they have themselves asserted. 
Among them, one teacher has as much authority as another; and 
the plea of conscious and infelt improvement under one more 
than another, is an argument against wliich they at least have no 
answer. In fact, this mutual toleration is the vital principle of 
the voluntary system. 

Airthis indeed we write, not, as wc have said, giving any opinion 
as to the healthfulncss or otherwise of the religious mind of the 
country in this respect, but simply to show that good schools, even 
though they do not teach the distinctive religious tenets of parehts, 
though they teach avowedly, yet frankly, earnestly, consistently, 
tenets dljfferent from those of the parent, are acceptable to a large 
proportion of that class for Avhom alone the State can be justified 
in proriding education at the public cost. Be this, Iiowcver, as it 
may. The State, according to the existing constitution of these 
realms, can make no exclusive grants from the public ptlrsfe. 
Her Majesty is the sovereign of her whole people, whatever th6ir 
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Tgllgiqup^ creed. . Parliament represent? alike the CljurcluTtan, thp 
,, jCaiUolic, the independent, the Unitarian., , Revpnijip 
ralsccl. ,^r I purposes of education, whether from the fcopsolutated 
!pupd ,Qr iry local assessment, is paid alike liy the. Arpl|»lpshop 
of Canterbury and the follower of Johanna Southcoie. t)ur 
, Chiirch mansliip, indeed^ is not so haughtily independent as that 
of IIoolv. We are not disposed to cut the last -cords 
legi^ifitiye connection Avhich unite us to. the State. We^tliink 
that Avc discern great benefit, and neither injus-ticc nor digadyau; 
tage, either to Chuvoli or State, in the tenure hy which, as \vc 
conceive, that groat corporation, the Church, maintains her rights 
and property. Dr, Hook’s historical view of this alliance..is to 
utterly incomprcliensihlc, or at issue with all history. W<^ 
would still maintain the fabric of our churches at the public 
^pensc, on precisely the same principle (though it must >of 
T\ccessity be on different conditions) that we would build schpul^ 
for popular education.* The cliurch being a place exclusively 
for religious worship and instruction, that worship and instruction 
cannot possibly be given but under certain forms. Her creed 
may or may not be too narrow, or her system of teaching too 
peculiar; but creed and system there must be. We hold it tiro 
duty of the Christian State to provide fur every poor man who 
cannot provide it for himself, a church, in which he may worship 
Ood; a teacher wIiq may instruct him in the Revelation of God. 
But the school has a mingled function; not merely does a con¬ 
siderable part of its teaching bear no relation to religion, or even to 
morals, but even its first elementary processes of all kinds (though 
sound morals and religion should of course be their ultimate 
are not csscniially religious. Children are taught not necessarily 
to read the Bible, but to read, in order that they may read the 
Bible. Profane books teach spelling as well as religious tracts; 
there is no test of religious opinion in the Rule of Three. Aq*' 
cocdingly, vve belict'e, in infant schools, where nothing is tai^tt 


* We wU)i the question of Church-rates were taken up In this light. We are not 
afraid to lay down two simple axioms, whicii to some may sound Uadical, to others 
wlutt is called Puseyite:— 1 . The State is hound to provide church accotamodntioTi 
^or the poor : therefore no church shall be entitled to levy a church-rate where there is 
not some fair proportion of sittings f$et a]»art fur the poor.— 2 , All j^ersuns whu covet the 
distinction or convenience of sejxiratc accommodation in the church shall pay for their 
privilege: every enclosed {>ew or ajipropriated sitting shall be held only on a tixpd rent. 
The iirst rule confines the church-rate exclusively to the proper maintenance of the 
fabric. All parociiial burdens now *iinpruporly cliargefl on church-rates sliould be 
fhrown on the parochial funds. Provision ought to be made lest, the churclies being 
allowed ,io fallout of rejjair, a heavy rate should be levied at any onetime, pcrliaps 
oil new comers into the parish. JBvery cliurch should be annually surveyed by ^worn 
and 9onru)etctit pcrsoui. The sec<aid nile would furniBli a fund for the ordinary ex¬ 
penses of public worship; and this fund, os levied from the worsh]p|>ers in the^ bhUitili, 
sliuuld be under tlieir exclusive management, ... < . 
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or ouglit t6 be tnup:lit but the shtiflest rudimeiils, wlioi'e’ 
object is to ^ach the habit of Icarnitifr* l» rulthate the riifd 
rhecrj^u! disposition, to quicken (it is Cruelty and \\ickcfln<?ss W 
ovcr-force) the intelHjfence, there has never appeared un^ pjfac- 
ticfil difficulty in tnini^hnpr together the children of every Class iij 
the religious community. 

'The State, then, being absolutely precluded from alljiartial as¬ 
signment of its funds for the benefit of one religious community, 
in framing a plan of popular education must lake one of two 
courses. Either it must e\<'lude religion siltogether, its primary 
elements, its unbersal trutlis, its feelings and affections, from 
its teaching; its whole language must be impartially cold anil 
dry on all subjects which involve moral considerations, on histor}^ 
nn biography, as on aiithmetic or algebra; it must leave the 
whole of this j)ro\ince untouched, unbioken, to the religious 
teacher, either during the afternoons of Wednesdays and Pridajs, 
And the whole of Sunda}s, ns Dr. Hook proposes; rir it must 
find some neutral ground, some conrillatuiy plan, on which the 
State teacher may inculcate certain points of religion, without 
giving rational oflence to any. Now, though we are fully prepared 
for the Contemptuous disdain with which our distinction will 
be dismissed by some, we entreat for it the consideration of 
the dispassionate. If the State school does not teach religion^ 
may \t not religiousness ? We go further, conscious of our 
rashness;—can the religious school, or does hXjOrdintiriiy and ef^ 
fecficcly do more? Youth is the period for the cultivation of the 
religious affections; and through the affections alone will religion 
at an early age make any profound impression. 'Fhe most im¬ 
portant truths may of course, like cvorjthing else, be learned by 
rote ; they may be mechanically repeated by the memory; but is 
this that for which we are all so manfully contending—is this 
teaching religion ? Is it teaching Cliurch principles ? Is it teaching 
DiiSscnting principles? Is it making any lasting loilgment in thd 
mind ? Is it casting any enduring spell on those convictions, on 
those habits of thought, of feeling, of grateful reminiscence, pr 
conscientious principle, which will regulate the conduct in life? 
Dut this is not the oidy danger. Is the sanctity of these great 
truths enforced by this perpetual, formal, unfelt, still less under¬ 
stood, iteration ? Can—we go further still—can their solemnity 
be maintained against this desecrating familiarity ? 

It is remarkable how quiet experience has gradually learned 
the lesson of good sense. In all good modern national schools 
the religious instruction which, with s<ime scanty arithmetic, once 
formed the whole teaching, has gradually receded, and receded till 
it fills but a still contracting space. Profane history, geography, 
* ' grammar, 
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fiffattiinnr, otymology, tlio Liglirr aritlimolic, some oloiiientnry 
science, have crept in and encroaclied on what was considered 
not Tnerely the (ioniinaut but the sole and exclusive study. Wliat 
was the old national school ? The lowest classes began to read 
and spell in iSciiptural lessons; they rose to the parables and 
miracles of our I^ord; then throiis^li Mrs. Trimmer's successive 
selections; then to the Tiible. It was the same with the Cate¬ 
chism : first came the broken C'aterhisin ; then some Cateciiism in 
question and answer, learned by rote; then the Catechism itself. 
13ay after day, year after year, the same unvaried lessons in the 
same unvaried forms. Did the wise friends of education, did llie 
clergy, find this a satisfactory system ? Did it make the children 
intelligent? Did it make them religious? Did it implant in 
their unthinking unawakened minds the importance of those great 
truths which they rehearsed sometimes with such complacent 
accuracy ? 

Wc make no attempt to elude a most important question, on 
which we must expect the wliole porcupine back of popular pre¬ 
judice to bristle np in angry hcnsitlvcncss, and shall be h:i]jpy if 
Wc escape the random shot of some cxasporate<l quill. Of all the 
Strange illogical lialliieinatums with which the public mind has 
allowed itself to be abused, wo must acknowledge that (he con¬ 
fusion between the great Proleslant jiriueiple of Me liihfa and 
nothing hut the Pihle^ as the authoritative groundwork of our 
leligion, and the use of the llible as the one school-book, the 
reading-book, the parsing-book, the spelling-book—seems to us 
the very strangest. Here, c\en Dr. Hook, though he agreeswilh 
us in the main, seems to liave thought it necessary to lay his grain 
of incense before what \vo should have expected him lo look upon 
as the idol of Kxetcr Hall. 'Above all things,’ he writes, 
' seh'Ctions from the Iiible, as mere moial lessons, should be 
avoided;’ and so far, though for other leasons, we might perhaps 
agri^e with I)i*. Hook. Hut he proceeds io say :— 

* For such selections would lead to some of those consequences, from 
the dread of wliich the opposition to u Government system of education 
is laist'd. Such a proceeding is calculated to induce children and their 
parents to suppo'-e, that instead of deferring to tlie Bible as the great 
charter of their religion, they niay pick and choose from it whatever may 
conimeufl itself to their judgment, rejecting the rest. Every religious 
in^n is jealous of tliat Bible which has been given unto us by a jealous 
; and he will deprecate, above all things, the notion which selections 
from it would inculcate—that it is a book which contains tiomc things 
which are good, but many that are useless, and other things wliich may 
be rejected. This would, be, indeed, to lay deep the foundations of 
rationalism. Wc must have the Bible, and the whole Bible, or no 
Bibk.*-p. 69. 

Now, 
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Now, really, to our humble selves this does appear somewhat 
unintelligibia* What clergyman, what disseiiiiug teacher, what 
sch(K>}masler iu the higher education, whut I'alher oi a family, 
does not select passages from the J3iblc, as more edifying to 
mature age—how much the rather as more instructive to youth ? 
Why, the Church herself authorises selection: she docs not 
consider the minute statutes of the book of Leviticus, or the 
mystic visions of the Apocalypse, suitable for her congrega¬ 
tional services. Is not the New Testament of deeper import, of 
more full significance to the Christian, than the Old ? Would 
wc impress upon the hearts of our children, or upon our own, 
with the same solemn frcfjuency, with the same incxbsiustiblo 
though solemn iteration, the Sermon on the Mount and the wars 
iu the books of Kings? Even in the New Testament, would not 
the instructor of youth dwell more perpetually on the parabli^ 
and the precepts, on the sorrows, on the sufferings, on the death 
and tile resurrection of our Lord, than on ‘ the things hard to be 
undersUKid,’ hard to the soundest scholar and most profound 
divine, in the writings of St. Paul? Dr. Hook cannot be in¬ 
sensible to the melancholy absurdity of a fact in j)art of a Rejiort 
which he has quoted, that one of the lower classes of a national 
school were found reading St. Paul to the Galatians! 

Does then this perpetual, even if not iiicliscriminate, use of the 
Scriptures as a school-book accomplish its religious purpose? 
Hear the Report of a clergyman, one of the inspectors of schools, 
a man, it should seem, of strung practical sense and rational 
piety : — 

* Having myself examined some thousands of children, whose earlier 
Scriptural instruction is comprised m thus learning to read [mecha¬ 
nically] from the Scriptures, I can state, as the result of my experience, 
that the entire school occupation of a chihl may have been the perusal of 
the Scriptures, and yet no elementary Scriptural truths have been stored 
up in his mind; and the child be found as utterly unacquainted with 
the Buhject matter of their simplest narrative portions as with their 
fundamental doctrines* Nevertheless, the power to read tliem fluently 
may have been acquired, together with a prompt recognition of their 
peculiar■ forms of expression, and an abundant familiarity with their 
language—a familiarity which, whilst it is made to serve no useful 
purpose of instruction, tends, it is to be feared, to exclude from the 
child’s mind a due sense of their authority, to obliterate the perception 
of those sanctions under which they have been given, and to diminish 
that awe with which it is not less natural than it is necessary that they 
should be rteceived.*— The Tfev. Henry Moselifs Report on Schools in 
the Midland District^ Council of Education for 1844, p. 521- 

In some quarters Mr. Noel may perhaps be considered a sus¬ 
picious authority with regard to national schools ; but on the sub¬ 
ject 
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tbc, Bible, as tbe one book for all pilkl'poses, Uie proja^ 
idices df hi5:}mptyy however softened in his own cnlig^htened lnuid, 
nvould be the otlier way; yet hear his Report:— 

■' ^ ‘Both in' readincj the Scriptures to the monitors, and in repeating the 
'Catechism, the children showed a marked inattention and w'carlncss, 
occasionally varied, when the master^s eye was not upon them, by 
tokens of n roguish nicrriment. With the very best intentions, those 
. who have adopted the system of the National School Society have' in 
,many cases admitted into their schools nothing for the cider children 
except the Bible, small volumes of extracts ftom it, and the Qatccliism; 
and the eifects seem to me to be most unfortunate. All the books on 
subjects with which children are most familiar being excluded front the 
schools, that thirst for variety which for the wisest purposes has been 
iihplanted by the Creator in the minds of children, finding no gratifica- 
Hi6n, their faculties arc stunted in their growth, and they sink into an 
inelrt listlessne&s. Nothing can exceed the contrast between the eager¬ 
ness of the children in a well-taught school and the apathy manifested 
in most of these national schools. But this is not the worst effect of 
mtdeing tbe Bible the only class-book. Being thus made the medium 
Jtbrough which reading and spelling are taught, it becomes associated in 
,^air minds with all the rebukes and punishments to which bad reading 
or fake spelling, or inattention in class, exposes them ; and it is well if, 
being thus used for purposes never designed it, it docs not becorne per¬ 
manently the symbol of all that is irksome and repulsive,* 

' On this latter point we might appeal to a familiar, but to those 
eJuc;ated in our public schools, very forcible illustration. How 
mtuiy years does it take the scholar to forget the wearisome asso.- 
cialions of blundering, construing, and derivations, and questions 
about accents, and particles, before he can attain to a full sense 
of the. majesty of the Iliad? Byron never got over his school 
UTcrsion to Horace. Wc know not whether with this view, but 
Milton, if wc remember, wouhl teach Latin out of Cato anti 
Columella, and would reserve the ‘divine poets’ for the consum¬ 
mate scholar. And so, that wc may restore its majesty, its au- 
tjiijrity, its sanctity to the Bible, tve must not withdraw it (God 
forbid*) from general circulation among the mature, but from its 
place, as a common school-book. It must be the privilege and 
dktinction of the highest classes to be fit to read it. The read¬ 
ing should be conducted in a grave and devotional manrler, 
.y^ithout alfectation, with a simple but marked ^cvere^ce, It 
m^ght be hallowed still further by the controlling presd^ce of 
the . clergyman, or of the religious teacher. Neither can we 
cutQYtain the ultra-Protestant dread of selections for pi^rp^es of 
education. The Scripture history, the history of mankind as 
ireye^lcd in Scripture (that, wc especially mean, of the Old Testa¬ 
ment), can hardly be presented in a clear comprehensible view 
K without 
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v^ithput Ihran. We have autlionty* and in some dr|yreA* 

Tor ibis bind of selection in the Proper Ijessons the Cfatwbh 
lor the Sunda^Sj which are manifestly intended to a:mi 
nected view of the history of icdeiijptU)u; but these selections 
should in like manner be p:uaided from undue, and what we fear 
is too often vulparisinp faiiuUarity, 

The same piinciple will apply to the direct inculcation of all 
the higher religious truths, especially the more awful and mys¬ 
terious articles of our belief, even the most atvful and mysterious 
of all, the Divinity of the Saviour (and 'this indeed is taught in 
every act of tvorship). They should be something more thap a 
common lesson—something more than a vehicle for elementary in¬ 
struction. We may perhaps look back hero also, witli srfbie profit 
to what appear to have been the original views of our Church. Of 
course her founders could not have anticipated in those dodk 
times the rapid advance of education; but instruction in the 
Church Catechism was thought sudicient preparation for Con¬ 
firmation—and Confirmation can hardly have been intended to 
bo generally administered before the age of puberty. We now 
require not merely the simplest commandments and duties, but 
the more profound and polemic questions, from children of ten, 
eight, even six. Is this precocious enforcement of these points, 
even as authoritative truths—this perpetual saturation of the mind 
with them before it is ripe to receive them—^wise or saliifai^y ? 
But how much difficulty is removed from the mixed teaching of 
children from diffcront communities, if the doctrinal part occupy 
only its proper sjiace-—tliat space during which it can be seridushj 
and ther<?fore impressh^ehj taught! It may be right that rcligiohs 
education should fill a larger portion of the scanty time which 
the latouring poor can afford for instiuct'uin, than among the 
weaklthy. ^ In girls’ schools too, perhaps, as a large portion of their 
time is properly set apart for instruction in needlework and lesis 
general acquirements, needful for their station and duties, the 
rule should be somewhat different. ]5ut, why, wc ask, in onr 
great public schools, even under the recent improvennmts in SOitiO, 
is religion content with its day or with its hours, while it leaves, 
ami wisely leaves, the rest of the week to other branches of know¬ 
ledge or of accomplishment? And ivill not, in an humbler but 
wider sphere, religious instruction be more willingly, more 
effectively received if, as to these higher and more peculiar 
m}stories, it be taught at shorter but more hallowed times?— 
if it be tHUght more briefly, more emphatically, more authori¬ 
tatively, with the mind habituated to its proper solemnity, to its 
more important significance—taught as the crown and consumma¬ 
tion, as the highest attainable point of knowledge? 
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' At the fiamc tiino^ wlmt an ample field docs this less fi^cquent, 
it may be, but far in<jrc IVncible iruide of religious teaching leave 
for the cultivation of what we mean by religiousness! The 
sense of the eternal prospiice and providence of God, the supre¬ 
macy of conscience, the feeling of responsibility, the odiousness 
of theft, of gluttony, of lying, of meanness, tyranny, cruelty, 
malevolence, seliishiiess; the greatness and ainiabllity of truth, 
generosity, kindliness—may perpetually, lliroughout every Cf>urse 
of education, be suggested, iin))lied, instilled into the affections, 
implanted in the dejuhs of the open and yielding heart. These 
things the teaclier may communicate, respectively and in detail, 
as the resuU of every lesson, as the ordinary and familiar topics 
of every Such revelations as these are the religion of child¬ 

hood—they are the preparation, the groundwork for the great and 
amazing truths of the Gos])el. I'hese and such as these, the 
coiuinon property of all bora in a Christian land, the elementary 
Christian teacher may surely, without offence to any one, detail to 
his pupils, as Mr. Noel says, ‘in a thousand particulars/ He 
inav so teach them—. 

‘ their duty to their parents, to their muster, to each otlier, and to their 
fellow-creatuies generally- lie should tcuch them that they must con¬ 
trol their angry passions, be kind to little children, attentive to the aged, 
respectful to females, obliging to one another, and merciful to aiiimids. 
He siimild teacli them that it is the will of God that they should be 
temperate in eating and drinking, avoid indecent language, and be mo¬ 
dest in all their conduct. He should teacli them that it is the will of 
God that they should be induhtrious to maintain themselves and to aid 
llicir parents; that while giving to l>cnevolent objects, they should yet 
endeavour to lay up money while they are yoking. lie should show 
them, that if God has ordained that they should labour, it may make . 
tliem vigorous both in body and mind; that if lie sends them sickness, 
it is to make them more ])a.tienL and pious; if he allows them to wrestle 
with difficulties, it is to form them into finer characters; and?that in all 
emergencies they should depend for their happiness, first ou God, and 
nc\t on tlieir own industry, iiitcUigencc, good character, resolution, and 
fortitude/— Nml^ p- 172- 

V7ould that we could induce all reasoning and earnest Chris¬ 
tians to consider whether this religiousnciss, as well as that which 
may be taught out of history, sacred and profane; out of geo¬ 
graphy, where the disposition of the parts of the world for the promo¬ 
tion of industry, commerce, mutual advantage, might be ineident- 
^Uy shown ; out of natural liistory, that living illustration of the 
I)ivil|o wisdom; out of every elementary science;—wfirtther this 
is not the more likely course, under the Divine blessing, to 
awaken the luind Uy an appreciation of the blessings which flovir 
from the great truths of ttie Christian iievelatiun ;^whether, 

rather 
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rather than the di'v, hard, monotonous inculcation of these truths, 
this gradual expansion of the religious intellect, this quiet and 
unobserved training of the religious affections, this awakening the 
desire of more definite knowledge, to be supplied at its proper 
time, this gentle stimulation of the innate and holy curiosity of 
the human mind as to spiritual and invisible things, Aviil not lead 
to the more deep and lasting implantation of the vital articles of 
our religion in the minds of our people. 

There is another important discovery, at which wise and prac¬ 
tised friends of popular education have arrived with almost per¬ 
fect unanimity. The scheme of moral mechanics which good old 
Dr. IJell and Joseph Lancaster were thought to havq brought to 
such exquisite perfection, under which education could be sup¬ 
plied on demand by a process simple, uniform, economical, has 
fallen into slow but general disrepute. That magic jiowor of 
‘ the inoniUjrial system,’ by which a single master (sometimes of 
moderate ability, and very moderate acrjuircinents) could trans¬ 
mute three or four hundred dull, ignorant, and unruly children, 
into orderly, intelligent, and instructed classes—where the scanty 
knowledge imbibed by the few older or cleverer boys was trans¬ 
fused, by a spontaneous circulation, through the whole school—» 
turns out at last, if not a delusion, at best a device of very limited 
efficacy. Although, in some of the lower departments—in some 
of the first rudiments of teaching, reading and spelling—the 
plan of mutual instruction may still find favour, and may indeed 
be of considerable use—we believe it is universally admitted 
that higher instruction must bo imparted with higher authority 
than that of boys a few years older. Above all, the simultaneous 
inoculation of the whole school with the principles of religion, with 
tlio principles of the Church of Liiglaud, by tliis general trans¬ 
fusion of the Catechism—first of the Broken Catechism, then of 
the larger question and answer Catechism, or the Catechism itself 
in its unlntcrprcted dignity—from the first down to the lowest 
class, by children working on children, has appeared to many, to 
a rapidly increasing many, something more than utter mockery. 
Is this stammering, blundering, irreverent. Babel-like questioning 
of one set of boys by another—of the quick boy shouting the 
right answer from his corner, and pushing up to the head of the 
class, and the less fortunate ones sullenly repeating it after him— 
is this/we say, has this proved to be, a wise and effective system 
of communicating the deep truths, the profound mysteries of our 
faith ? IP religion be but a school lesson, thus taught and thus 
learned, will it be more than a school lesson? If there bo no 
distinction of time, tone, or manner between the teaching of 
the Creed, or the nature of the sacraments, and spelling a hard 

WOTi\ 
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word Ot doing' a sutn in mulllpliculion—if the sharp bo^ of (t^ii 
years old is to bo the religious teacher of the hojs of nine and 
ejjibt In the most Jnsciuiable jxrtlcles of «ur faith—is not every 
objectum which we ]ia\e already raised enhanced tenfold? If 
even the master oiiirht to make a diflercnce according to tlio sub¬ 
ject which he is teaching, is it not to blunt the moral perceptipns 
alike of the monitors and the pupils to commit all this indis¬ 
criminately to the rude, thoughtless, if not mechanical nianagQ* 
ment of boys? 

We plead guilty to something of a shudder when the lips of 

J 'oung ladies, in well-regulated Sunday schools, pronounce as con- 
idcntly and dogmatically on such subjects as they do on the 
simplest elements of Christian duty, when they venture, without 
the least hesitation, 'wheie angels fear to ticad.’ Those who 
most piofoundly bclloie these tiuths axe content to adore ill 
silence and in the seclusion of the heart. This is no Jesuitical 
doctrine of reserve: it is tlie sensitiveness of c\ery religious mind 
which has not, through unhappy habit, become callous to th« 
danger of vulgarising sacred tiulli. 

There is a very curious passage on the monitorial system in 
M. Cousin’s lloport on liducaiion in Holland. * How does it 
happen/ said a very judicious Hutch gentleman to M, Cousin, 
'that the system of mutual insitiuclion is still so lamentably po¬ 
pular in a nation so intelligent as the French ? * 

* From a fatal circumstance/ I replied, * the consequences of which 
still continue. Fiuler the Rcbtoxation, the Government tried to place the 
primaly schools in the hands of the clergy; and the resistance made to 
that Bcheinc earned things to the ojipoMte extreme. Some well-meaning 
persouB, but who did not look below the burfacc of things, and weie 
utter btrangers to the sub|rct ot public m&rruction, having by cIihucq 
visited some of tlic><4e scnn-barbiuous manufacturing towns of England, 
wliere, fur want of anything betj^r, they are happy to have Lanca&teriuii 
schools, mistook for a masterpiece of peifecliou that which is only the 
infancy of the art of teaching; and w-^cre dazzled with the exhibition of 
vaht numbers of childieii taught by one master, assisted only by little 
monitors chosen fiom among tlic pupils themselves. Seeing children 
thus governed by chlldieii, they found a species of self-government 
which they thought would be a useful preparation for the infusion of the 
democratic principle. And it was obvious that a Christian education is 
under such a bystcin—for what inonitorj even of twelx-^ years 
of age, can give instruction in religion and morals ? They saw that the 
religious education amounted to nothing, unless the dry repetition of a 
Catechism, such as wt might expect to find in Portugal or Spain, can 
be called h> that name; and this they viewed as a triumph over the 
clergy. Other persons were pleased with the system on account of its 
clieapness; and then the eye w’as caught by the mechanical order and 
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precision ii> the school exercises: the chihircn went througlf^ tljcir, qyo* 
iutionsj according to a signal given hy a child, i^s the cUtlcrci^t p.uts of 
the machinery of a factory arc set in motion hv a ciank This inechu- 
nical instiuction*, then, ^\a3 set up in oppositfon to the Chmch schools 
of the Restoration: thus one extreme produces another.’— Ilor^kn^s 
'PrttnslUtloHy p. 32- 


Educalion, to ])C of any real value, is a far more expensive pro¬ 
cess than was thought in the earlier da^s of Bell and Tam aster. 
Not merely is it possilde—a possibility which was haully sus¬ 
pected in those hopeful times—that schools may be too larfi;e, 
and Contain too great numbers; not only must the master liimsclf 
be'more highly trairiod and possess more varied Icnowlcdge thnri 
Was dreamt of under the old monitorial scheme; not only must 
he have superior skill in attaching the boys to instruction as a 
privilege leather than a hard duty; not only must h'o acquaint 
himself‘far more intimately with the talents and dispositions of 
the individual boys—but lie must himself feel and acknowfod^c 
that the greatest aptitude and activity in teaching have tlioir 
limits. Mr. C<)ok, wc observe, one of the fioverhincnt inspectors, 
would have no school of more than two hundred children. |h a 


large ischool the best master must have his assistaiyts; his pupils 
must have teachers of a more advanced age, vr those who have 
already received good preparatory training, and can therefore in¬ 
struct with sonic gravity—with some authority.* 

Mr. Bcllalrs (of whose judgment, from his Report,f we should 
thiitk very favourably) speaks less strongly perhaps than others 
against the monitorial system :— 

‘The children usually employed in this wwk,’ he admits, ‘ are in 
age from eight to twelve years. For their labour they receive no remu¬ 
neration, and no extra instruction. The parents of the trarhers com¬ 
plain, for they say their children lose a great portion of their time* in 
teaching. The parents of the taught complain, for they say that the 
senior children are incompetent to fulfil properly the task assigned them. 


, * Another great mischief arose from this confusidii between the technical auft 
Lancaster system and Kducation. A foimer leligioos instructor of the National Society 
gravely stated, before a committee of the House of Coininons, that a master might bo 
properly instructed in the work of education in three months : he meant, might learn tho 
technical management aridjevulutions of iho Boll system. Dr, Hook seems to have 
fallen into a common misapprehension os to the establishment which ho dignifies by tho 
name of the ^Training Instilutioii/ in Westminster- A training irislitntion, in the 
ptoper sense, it never protended to he. Formerly ])erBons, otherwise thought quali/ied, 
who Wet^^ther admitted hy the National Society, or sent up from schools in the country 
to learn the technical system in the Central School, lodged where they could, tnidei 
notcontrol oi; auperinteiideitce. |t was thought better to place them together uiKler 
the snpcriutfnderice of a clergyman, both fur reasons of economy, and in older to 
acquire some aciuiaintance with their character and hahits, and likewise to give 
them a& mtich additionul knowledge At might be possilito during those lioiu? which 
otherwise might have l^eeti wasted in idleness. This is all. 

= t CiHUttil of £ducution, HJdl, pp. : 
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and that tliereowt their little ones receive damage. In some'instances 
the justice of tliese coniphunts must, I fear, be admitted.* 

He proceeds, however, 

* That the monitorial system, properly carried out (i. e, when the moni¬ 
tors receive a remuneration for their labour, and instruction at extra 
hours), is one of great value—in sonm cases absolutely necessary—few, 
I believe, will deny. At the aamo. time I am disposed to think, that in 
many places where a child is seldum allowed to remain at school beyond 
the age of eleven and twelve years, Avhen they arc taken away by their 
parents to add what they can to the weekly gains of the family, and 
where, consequently, the hrst class is always fluctuating, it will be found 
very desirable to liave regular paid and instructed monitors of riper 
age, or an assistant master, or an apprenticed pupil teacher, constantly 
trained and instructed by the master of the school.’— Report. 1844, p. 
237; arc aho Mr. Gihsouon Schools hi Scotland^ p, 347; and Mr. 
Cooky p. 140. 

Wc should likewise in justice refer to Mr. Moscly’s satisfac¬ 
tory report on the Sheffield school, which is conducted on the 
monitorial system (p. 515). On the otlier hand, writes Mr, 
Watkins, ^ It is needless to say that we require more niastei’s or 
W'ell-inslructcd assistants in all our largo schools before wc can 
hope for any great improvement in the cliildrcn,*—p. 290. And 
to the same efl'ect wc might quote page after page from the 
0<?veriiment Reports, and from almost every good work on 
popular education. Mr. Coleridge has well summed up the 
whole—'in practice the monitorial system too often docs little 
else than conceal the indolence and insufficiency of the master,’ *'** 

But there is a very important question—almost the most im¬ 
portant of all, for on this rests nearly the wdiolc of ))r. Jlook’s 
plan—if national education is to infincnce, and to influence for 
perpetuity the national character, wdiat position arc Sunday schools 
to occupy ? 

T)r, Ifook writes thus of the working of the Sunday schools in 
the manufacturing districts;— 

*I)o I say, then, that there is no religious education in our large 
manufacturing districts, except in the neighbourhood of the wealtliy? 
No, indeed. We may bless (iod that wc not only possess a system of 
religious training, but that wc are year by year visibly improving upon 
it- But the religious education is given to the people in our Sunday 
schools. The national schools are in fact only nurseries for our Sunday 
schools ; they are only what Government schools would be. The main¬ 
stay of religious education is to be found in our Sunday schools. The 
most earnest, the most devoted, tlie most pious of our several congrega- 


• rJccouni op Trainmg College^ Nai» Sac, Report, p. 70. Tl»c whole of this pajM^r^ 
of Mr.,Coltiriclgo'8 >8 loo littto known out of the circle of subtcribers to tlic Natioital 
Society. 
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tions are.accustonxed with meritorious to dedicate thcmac)v€Sr*to thiis. 
great work. All classes are bleiuled together; rich and i)oor, .prt6 
another, rejoice to undertake the office ot‘ Sunday school teachers, 
young men and young women, who have no other day in the week* Tor 
recreation and leisure, with a zeal and charity (for which may God 
Almighty bless them !) consecrate their little leisure on the liord’s Dfty 
to the training of Ihtlc children in the way they ought to go. Each has 
a separate class, and becomes personally acquainted with the character 
of each member of the class. He visits his children at their lionies, 
walks with them, converses with them, and being a person of spiritual 
experience, is able to give that advice which a soul aspiring after heavenly 
things so greatly needs, and which none but those who know what spi¬ 
ritual difficulties and spiritual comforts arc, can impart,—wliilc in all 
peculiar cases he has his pastor to whom lie can refer his young charge, 
or from whom he can himself receive <lirectioiis how to proceed. The 
Sunday scliool teacher prepares the children to be catechised at church, 
and when the season for confirmation draws near, is able to inform the 
clergyman of the advice whicli is needful in each |“*articular case among 
his pupils, the characters of whom have been long before bim. The 
children act in snbiudinalion to the teacher, the teacher to the superin¬ 
tendent, the aiiperintcndcnt to the clergyman. Young pci'sons, too old 
to remain as pupils, permit tlicmselves soinctiines to be formed in classes, 
to be prepared, on the week-day, for the duties they are to perform on 
the Sunday. In the parish in which he who has the ^deasurc of now 
writing to your Lordehi]) resides, tliere is nn association of Sunday 
school teachers, which numbers six huiulred members, who meet at 
stated times to converse on subjects connected with their high and 
sacred calling, and to receive instruction from the clergy. Happy 
meetings they arc, and may they be blessed to the spiritual edification 
of both clergy and people I’—pp. 47-49. ^ 

On this point all the Reports of the Government Inspectors 
concur. One says :— ; 

‘ Of the amount of instruction given in tlie Sunday schools I had 
no means of judging at one sliort vihit. But that education is pro¬ 
ceeding there, the Christian upbringing of immortal creatures for time 
and for eternity, is very evideut. My belief is, that the success of 
Sunday schools may be attributed, under God’s blessing, to the hearti¬ 
ness and simple devotion to their object which the teachers, male and 
female, bring wdih them to their work. It is truly Avith them a work 
of faith and a labour of love. Being Christians themselves, they desire 
above all things to lead others to their Saviour Christ. Under the 
guidance and in the continual presence of an earnest and faithful cler¬ 
gyman, helping him and being helped by him, a work is doing by these 
unpaid teachers, the value of which will not be fully known till the 
great day of account. I regret much tliat I was unable to visit the 
Sunday schools at Bolton, which arc said to be models of their kind.’— 
p, 252. 

We have always understood that the organization of the Sunday 
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srbools At Bolioit, binder thf? excellent vicar, Mr, Slade, lias been 
in operation for ti mitcli longer period, and much exceeds in 
extent evfen llmt of Leeds. Mr. Fletcher, whose observations 
were iftade on sichools mostly if not altop^ethor conducted by the 
Dissenters, seems to have been surprised at the extent to which 
this system is carried out in the North. * The Sunday schools 
hold a place in popular education in the north of Fngland far 
more prominent than in any other part of the empire/—p. 424- 
Thfe'fullest exposition, however, of the advantages derived from 
Sunday schools in large manufacturing towns is found in the 
report of Mr. Field on those in Birmingham, addressed to the 
National Society, 1841, p. 14*3. 

On the other hand, we confess that we have great sympathy 
with those who <)hject to the Sun<lay being the hardest wliolc 
school-day in the week. \A'e do not pledge ourselves to all the 
sentiments, still less to the vehement language^ of the following 
passage from an unpublished pamj)lilet; but we must quote it, 
for the writer is a man of great talents and act.omplishuients, and 
is honoured by all who know him as a most zealous and useful 
clergyman :— 

‘ But there is another objection to schools in which no religion is 
taught in the w^cek. They involve the necessity of Sunday schools. To 
this eminently popular method of jn-ofuning the Sabbath, I have always 
entertained the mo«t decided aversion. The Sunday school system,— 
as far as the schi^ars are concerned,—turns what ought to be a cheerful 
religious festival into a day of gloom and penance; a sad routine of 
lessons and of lecturing, and of rigorous conHnement to the church and 
&c)|9ul«v It bereaves a large portion of God’s family on earth of the 
privileges of His merciful institution. Instead of a day of rest, it cori- 
,verts the Sabbath into a day of work to them ; for learning is work, and 
very hard and disagreeable work too, with an immense majority of 
children. It is a miserable puritanical contrivance, by wliich the young 
are defrauded of what ought to bo the briglitest moments of the happies^t 
age of human life, and excluded from their legitimate portion of the 
light and air, of the breezes and tlie sunshine of the Jjord*s Day. 

^ To this Sunday-school system I am inclined to attribute a good 
deal of that disregard for the Suld)ath among the labouring classes 
which wc hear so generally complained of. In every class of life,—I 
am not speaking now of what ought to be, but of what is,—in every 
class of hfe I have observed tliat the greater number of persons, who 
Tender a regular and consistent attention to the devotional duties of the 
Sunday, are first led to it by a desire of setting a good example to their 
children. Very many inslunccs have T known of young married people 
who never a])pcaved to consider that the church bells chimed as a 
, sitniinons to lluuu, till (hey were awvikened to more serious thoughts by 
tluir"concern for the salvation of their children. As the boys and girls 
grew up, the father and mother were recalled, by the consciousness of 
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their parental duties towards them> to a ipense of their own fffiajkdiiUea^ >^7 
tovvards the Almighty. Apd as a regard for the spiritiral welfar&iuf 
their offspring was their primary motive for observij^ th^ public 
nances of religion, so was the gratification of hiiding themselves iputhp. 
House of God, surrounded by their family, the first and most inline-^ a 
diate blessing which they derived from the observance. Now, from the 
moment the Sunday school master began to collect the children of the 
poor together, to conduct them to cliurch in a body, and to scat them in 
a })lace apart from their parents, this persuasive motive for attending 
public worship, and this present gratification in attending it, were mini- ’ 
hdated with regard to the labouring population. How then can we be 
astonished at their liaving become gradually negligent of those religious 
duties, which, by our oflicious interference, we have divested of their ^ 
most influential inducement and most endearing charm ? Our Heavenly 
Father draws us to himself by lucaais of our present earthly affections: 
and the Sabbath-teacher most injuriously interposes between God and 
the parent and the child. Besides, wc arc now reaping the harvest we 
have sown; we have an expcvimeutal proof of the tendency of this 
system ; we arc living in the midst of a generation whose youth was 
drilled in Sunday schools; and we see what is the practical working of 
that wearisome profanation of tlie Sabbath in which they w'ere then 
initialed.—No; wo never ought to be satisfied with any scheme of edu¬ 
cation which does not leave the Sunday free. On that day the children 
and tlicir parents should be togetlier from the time they rise in the 
morning till tlicy go to bed at night,—at cimrcli together, walking to* 
gelher, conversing together, reading together. By such Sabbath inter¬ 
course both parties arc intellectually, morally, ami spiritually improved. 
The cliild wnll never be properly educated till he looks forward with 
pleasure lo his parent’s day of rest as his day of rest; and the parent 
will never be brought to hallow the Lord’s Day as he ought lo do, 
he is left to feel, in its full w'eight and pressure, the responsibility or 
the religious guidance of his child.’ 

These sentences, from a man of quick sensibilities and acute 
observation, who has toiled as .a city curate for twenty years, are 
not to be dismissed without grave consideration. As the play¬ 
ground should if possible be inseparable from the school—at 
least the infant school—so the innocent recreations of the people 
must not be lost sight of in the education of the people. To - 
pen up in the crowded school, during almost the whole, if not 
the whole, of their only holiday, on that Sabbath lappointed by 
(Jod for the rest of man, those who are impristmed in the busy 
and sultry factory, in the close alley, or the diin-lightcd hovel, 
for the other six days in the week—is assuredly to do anything 
rather than cultivate gentle, humanising, Christianising influences. 
Happiness and enjoyment are, we arc persuaded, parts of 
Christianity—God sends us all, he sends especially to poor 
manufacturing children, enough of sobering and chastening work 
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and ^sorrow: let us not refuse or curtail his counterbalancing 
gifts of sunshine^ and repose, and innocent recreation- Whoever 
has seen the green sward of St, James's Park alive with joyous, 
shrieking, tumbling children, on a fine summer Sunday afternoon 
(blest be the memory of poor Nash, therefore, and may his 
architectural sins lie light upon his soul!)—whoever remembers 
the dull straight canal stagnating through rank and reedy grass, 
with a few melancholy cows, tlie only subjects of the king which 
derived any benefit from it, may judge how much better it is for 
the bodies and for the souls of those ^ little ones/ (and for their 
parents too, if they are looking on,) than if they had been shut 
up in the best managed Sunday school, conning the most pious 
lessons. 

Even here we do not despair of some reconcilement between 
the conflicting opinions. On the nature of the education, qind 
the length of time during Avhich the children are kept in the 
school on the Sunday, mainly depends the force and validity of 
these objections. Wliatevor the efficiency of Sunday schools as 
places of religious instruction—we will venture, though the term 
be unpopular in some quarters, to add, of special religious in¬ 
struction—in the Church of her peculiar tenets, her Liturgy, her 
observances—in the Dissenting meeting, of whatever may be 
there thought most essential—yet it cannot in any way supply 
the place of a dally school : if it aUcinj>ts, and vainly attempts 
this, it is liable, in proportion to the long, rigid, and wearisome 
confinement which it enforces, to the charge, we will not say of 
the profanation of the Sabbath, but of the diversion of that most 
wise and merciful institution of God from its beneficent purpose. 
That it is utterly inefficient for genrn'al education its most ardent 
admirers acknowledge. ‘ The history <jf the Sunday school in 
this part of tlie kingdom,’ writes Mr. Fletcher, ^ would exhibit 
an amount of self-denial and benevolent devotion unsurpassed in 
the annals of philantliropy ; hut its best friends have never re¬ 
garded its labours as superseding the necessity of day-schooling; 
and it is at least vain to imagine that ever they can supersede it.’ 
(There is a more significant passage still in Mr. Fletcher’s Report, 
which wc have not room to extract;—and see also Mr. Noel, 
p. 164.) And yet we fear, if the truth must be spoken, much 
of the opposition against any Government system of education 
will be found to arise out of the jealousy—in some, no doubt, 
it appears a godly jealousy—lest Sunday schools, and the influ¬ 
ence attained througli Sunday schools over a large part of the 
population, should be impaired or diminished. One religious 
body alone reckons its Sunday scholars by hundreds of thou¬ 
sands, its day-scholars by thousands. But is the best education 
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which can be given in Sunday schools (and how rarely can it 
be the best!) An education for the intelligence of the English 
people? Let the Sunday school then be strictly, religiouslyj 
suj>plemcntary to the day school. It cannot properly perform 
both functions ; let it be content with its own. Let it be abso¬ 
lutely and entirely relieved of all elementary and rudimcntal 
instruction; of teaching to read, to spell, to parse. Let its 
teaching be all which the best Sunday schools now afford, yet let 
it occupy the most limited time—let it have none of the tiresome¬ 
ness, the weariness of school; above all, let it, after its grave 
lessons arc duly imbibed, leave the joyous and innocent spirits of 
rhildliood their unfettered freedom. We read this sentence in 
Mr. Watkins’s Report with peculiar satisfaction:— 

‘ In the best Sunday school which I have visited—best, I mean, ns 
to inllucnce and permanent effects— that of the parish church at War¬ 
rington, the school hours are not more than one and a quarter in the 
morning, and three-quarters of an hour in the afternoon,*—p. 252. 

And be it remembered—lest wc should be charged not merely 
with abandoning the whole week (except such hours as may be set 
apart for the special teaching of the clergyman or other minister 
of religion) to secular instruction, but likewise with portioning off 
the smallest part of the Sunday for the inculcation <>f the great 
Evangelic truths an<l the doctrines of our Church—that according 
to our tlicory, the Sunday scholars are to come, already habituated 
to order and discipline—with their intelligence awakened, with a 
desire of further knowledge, in some at least, excited, with religU 
oumcfis in their hearts, with nothing to unlearn, but with all which 
they have learned during the week preparing them for those 
more important revelations of knowledge. In the Church the 
Sunday school will be strictly catechetical, and the preparatifm 
for the public catechetical instruction of the clergyman, according 
to ancient usage—and perhaps in most parishes, particularly in 
our manufacturing and rural districts, a catechetical afternoon or 
evening service might be as profitable as an ordinary one, for the 
parents as well as the children. 

It is time, indeed, to look all questions which force themselves 
upon us as connected with popular education fairly in the face, 
not to dismiss them at once as clashing with our oAvn even most 
deeply rooted sentiments. We extract the following passage 
without observation:— 

* I feel that I echo the sentiments of very many right-minded persons 
when I say that, with scarcely an exception, the conduct of school 
children at church is most unsatisfactory and diatressing. Their irre¬ 
verence during the prayers—their carelessness and inattention during 
the sermon—their disturbance of all harmony in the psalms Avhen they 
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attempt to sing—their irreverent mode of speaking when they engage in 
the response8~thcir rudeness and noise in entering and leaving the 
sacred edifice,—all have a ])ainful effect upon the mind, and excite very 
perplexing thoughts. Many reasons might doubtless be alleged to 
account for this evil—the irreligious and irreverent conduct of parents 
and friends at home—the general neglect of public worship among the 
labouring poor, and the contempt for it generated thereby in the minds of 
their offspring—the indifference of the children to a long service, with 
the nature of which they arc unacquainted; their inability to under¬ 
stand tlie sermon; the bad situation in whicli they are frequently jjlaced, 
where, from the impossibility of hearing, they lose all interest in the 
service; tlm inefficient means taken to preserve order in the church ; 
the injudicious way in whicli attempts arc frequently made by the 
masters or teachers to preserve quiet—all these’—[wc would add above 
all the long previous confinement, sometimes for two hours, in the school, 
the antici]>ated two hours more, the compulsory learning, the harsh 
discipline, it may be, which is absolutely necessary where the Sunday 
school pretends to do the whole work of education, or even the punish¬ 
ment]—* all these in turn have their weight, and seem to combine in 
more or less proportions to produce the fault complained of, and which 
would seem to be a fit subject for tlie consideration of school managers; 
who should also, I conceive, investigate with a careful attention the rule 
which exists in many schools, obliging all the day scholars to attend 
the Sunday school, and, as a school, to attend the church. The propriety 
of the attendance of the children at ehurcli 1 would not question; but 
it appears probable that circumstances may exist where a religious 
parent, in the habit of attending public worship, may wish to take 
his children with liim, that they may be under liis owji eye, which 
is denied to him if they arc obliged by the rules of their school to 
accompany the master and other scholars to the chnxcW—Eeliairs, 
p. 243. 

T’hese, however, are questions not exclusively connected with 
the extension of education by the State. On that point we come 
to the consolatory conclusion that the State school will bo the best 
ally of the clergyman—of the clergyman not as the competitor 
witli or the opponent of Dissent, but in bis highest beneficent 
mission as the guardian of public morals, as the interpreter of the 
pure Word of God, as the friend, example, adviser of his petiplc, 
Tliis it will be to the clergyman in every position; how infinitely 
more to the clergyman with a vast and populous and wide-spread 
cure, scanty means, and no power or hardly any of obtaining 
assistance ; to the poor clergyman of the manufacturing district! 
If it merely relieved him from the perilous alternative of still 
further limiting his limited resources by the expenses of a 
school, of which he must undertake at least the responsibility; of 
. choosing between the spiritual destitution of his parishioners, and 
. the starvalioi^of his family; if it relieved him from the waste of 
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time, tlie fatigue, the disheartening importunity, the cold rehuif, 
the insolent questioning, tlie contemptuous airs of those frotn 
whom he endeavours to wring reluctant contributions, from the 
arts, and wiles, and begging letters, and bazaar-keepings of that 
religious mendicancy to which he must submit; what invaluable 
time tvould it leave him for his other labours.—what comparative 
peace and collectedncss of mind for his holier work ! The State 
school would offer him his parishioners, not as now a miserable 
horde, in utter ignorance, in precocious ^vice, in all the habits 
formed by total want of discipline, by the recklessness of a pre¬ 
carious subsistence, by thc^se fatal mischiefs with which, when all 
are alike uncontrolled, a few bold and spirited leaders in wicked¬ 
ness arc able to infect a whole neighbourhood—rude, coarse, 
quarrelsome, lewd, blasphemous—to be gathered by incessant 
assiduity from tlie street, perhaps the gin-shop : not so—he would 
have them made over to his hands with their intelligence awa¬ 
kened, with habits of order and decency, with that degree of 
ktvowlcdgc which in general leads to the desire of more, with the 
first principles at least of morals firmly taught, with some respect 
at all events for things sacred, with dispositions which have learned 
the blessedness of kindliness. At the worst, if they have no 
distinct religious opinions, no creed so definite as might be 
wished, they will liave none of that ineradicable taint of profane¬ 
ness, of that ingrained aversion to control, which is the growth of 
absolute neglect. 

In agricultural parishes it would offer him, instead of a people 
dull as the clod which they arc destined to break, for the loutish, 
down-looking boors, who have hardly heard the voice of any supe¬ 
rior but the fanner, who has reproved them for idleness in bird- 
watching—or the relieving officer of the union, who has driven them 
from the threshold of the workhouse;—instead of these, it would 
offer him beings whose hearts h.^ve been at least stirred by bene¬ 
volent exertions to open their understandings, and touch their 
affections; who have been already persuaded tliat they have minds 
to think, faculties to be sharpened, and duties to be discharged; 
who are conscious that they are the care and interest of others, 
besides their over-wrought and anxious parents, and the clergyman 
who has vainly perhaps endeavoured for an hour or two on the 
Sunday to break the thick crust of dullness and hard dispositions 
ever indurating during the rest of the week. 

How then is the State to proceed, if the great principle of 
education by the State—education on perfectly equable terms 
to all classes of the community—be established? If Dr. Hook 
bad written expressly to counteract his own end, he could not have 
more effectually done so than by his formidable hrray of figures, 

and 
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and dashing dealing with millions—enough to make the most 
daring financier tremble in the inmost sanctuary of the Treasury, 
even though a large part of these burthens should be thrown upon 
local assessments. (Wc touch not on Dr. Hook’s administration 
of national education by the quarter-sessions.) We believe, in¬ 
deed, with Dr. Hook, that in the end as large an expenditure as 
what he demands may be required—-and we believe, too, that it 
will be well bestow'cd. We believe that the education of the 
people will repay thi^ State, almost to any amount, in better 
regulated industry—in less unsparing demands on the funds fur 
the poor—in self-maintained social order—in some check, at 
least, on the waste of health and life by inleinpcrance and low 
vice, by fraud, and gaming, and robbery—and in the substitution 
of harmless, and refining, and comparatively inexpensive, for per¬ 
nicious, brutalising, and ruinous pleasures. But we have already 
shown that the call for a vast expenditure is, at all events, not 
immediate; that any system, to be successful, must be introduced 
gradually, and, as it wore, feeling the ground at every step; and 
in short, that the appalling cyphers in I^r. Hook’s letter need not 
for the present be allowed to interfere with the discussion of Ihs 
principle. 

The real peril and difficulty is lest the State education, whether 
by public grant or parochial or district taxation, should diminish 
the amount of voluntary subscriptions in the cause of education, 
or do injury otherwise to existing institutions. This w^as stated 
with force by Lord John Russell in the debate, or rather the 
conversation, on Mr. Ewart’s motion. Dr. Hook still calculates 
on private subscriptions to the amount of 800,000/. per annum; 
but there must be great danger lest those who give reluctantly 
should adopt something like that standing convenient excuse for 
niggtardlincss to the poor, ' the parish is bound to provide ’—and 
reply, ^ the State must find the school.’ The latter difficulty may 
be met by the simple rule of refraining from all interposition 
where there is in existing schools even an approximation to an 
adequate supply of education. 'I’he last thing to be desired would 
be to supplant, even by more efficient foundations, schools which 
have grown out of the wants of the spot, are endeared to the asso¬ 
ciations and knit up with the sympathies of the poor, and, in some 
instances, maintained even prodigally by the munificence of their 
neighbours. Tlic State school will at first, of necessity, be as a 
stranger in the land. Let it not come between the kindly inter¬ 
course, the mutual good understanding of rich and poor, the 
Christian love on the one hand and the Christian gratitude on 
the other. Let those rural schools which stand in their little 
gardens at the park-gates of our nobility and our gentry, which 

are 
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are daily visited by the ladles of the ' great house,* as well as the 
wife or daughter of the parson, and are fully, even lavishly sup<* 
ported, it may be as a sort of amiable luxury of charity—let all 
those remain inviolate—if inspected, insjiected only with the most 
tender consideration. Even if such schools be in some instances 
deficient in quickening the intelligence of the peasant children, 
they do a vast deal of good: they expand and soften their hearts— 
they bind together rich and poor by stronger tics even than the 
more full appreciation of their common interests. Let all the 
good parish sclwxds of the clergy, all the well-supported schools 
of dissenters, be alike undisturbed. Least of all interfere with 
such schools as are conducted by some of the great master manu¬ 
facturers—such, for instance, as that for three hundred and forty 
boys, and two hundred girls, at the establishment of Messrs. 
Marshi'dl at Holbeck, described in such pleasing terms by 
Air. Watkins {^Report, p. 254). Attempt not to do the duty of 
those who are disposed to do their own. 

Wherever existing schools are below the proper standard, the 
best way of elevating them will be to establish, not in riv<alry in the 
same district, but in some vacant place in their neighbourhood, 
some better school. Natural emulation, the shame of inferiority, 
will work improvement more effectually, because spontaneously, 
than any compulsory interference or opposition. If the goo(l 
State school be within easy distance, the gradual thinning of the 
benches in the old and inferior one will raise the attention and 
stimulate the zeal of its managers. It is astonishing how quick 
and discriminating the parents of the poorest arc in discerning 
the influence of a good school in the progress of their children in 
knowledge, habits, conduct, and attachment to their teachers. 
We quote this gratifying illustration :— 

* In respect to 30 out of 37 masters who had been educated in the 
Chester Diocesan Training College up to February 1844, it w-as ascer¬ 
tained that the number of children in daily attendance in their schools 
had increased from 1110 to 2173, and those on the hooka from 1428 to 
2469i in the average period of thirteen months and a half. So far had 
the improved methods of instruction, introduced by these young mcn^ 
been appreciated by the poor,*—ilfojrc/y, p. 515. 

See further on the schools of Cheadlc, Stone, and St. Mary's, 
Sheffield. At this latter school the education is far the highest, 
and attended by 698 children, who contribute, in school fees, 180Z. 

We are not disposed to thniw out any rasli conjectures of our 
own as to the course likely to be taken by Government on the 
great points which must belong to the organization and to the pro¬ 
vince of an effective Board of Public EduCfUion. We leave un¬ 
touched as well the easiest part of their functions, the funds for 

building 
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building and the localities for the establishment of schools. We 
shall say but a few wonls on another more delicate oflice, which 
Dr. Hook would assign them,—the selection and authorization of 
books. We really cannot apprehend the extreme difficulty of 
finding or of writing books, even on such subjects as English 
history, which shall avoid collision with the strong religious or 
political views of any class of the community. It is done in the 
higher education—Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, all alike, send 
their sons to Eton, and from Eton to Christ Church or Trinity. 
Sturdy enough Tories and High-Churchmen, too, there were 
who did not refuse their children the advantage of Dr. Arnold’s 
vigour, ability, and high-toned Christian feeling, though they 
might disapprove of many of his religious and political opinions. 
Party histories are bad histories, and therefore should be at once 
proscribed by a public board; candour and fairness will be re¬ 
commendations even to a child, and not unimportant elements in 
his instruction. We do not believe that any Roman Catholic of 
the lower orders will take his son from a good school because he 
may be condemned to hear that Ridley and Latimer were cruelly 
burned, or that the martyrdom of King Charles, or the character 
of Cromwell, will create a fatal feud among the parents of the 
poor. 

On the training of masters—the use to he made of the normal 
institutions already founded by the Church, or which may be in 
existence elsewhere, we must be altogether silent; but on the 
schoolmaster himself, on his social position and estimation, we 
may permit ourselves some few observations. 

It is in vain to train schoolmasters with the utmost diligence, 
and with the wisest regard to those peculiar qualifications which 
are to fit them for their office; it is more than vain to raise them 
in intelligence, in accomplishments, in tastes if not in habits, above 
the ordinary standard of teachers, unless we can adequately re¬ 
ward their services after they are trained. Their social position 
must be one of respectability; they must not be fixed in a con¬ 
stant struggle with pecuniary difficulties; they must not be over- 
burthened with the cares of life ; they must be independent. But 
it is undeniable that, where schoolsarc most wanted, schools will be 
least able to support themselves. In such places the regularity, if 
not the amount of payments, will constantly vary with the fluctua¬ 
tions of wages. Here then you cannot rigidly apply the salutary 
rule, that a man’s reward must depend on his exertions. If the 
schoolmaster's income is in every case to rise and fall with the 
markets; if ho must either inflexibly dismiss his scholars in default 
of punctual payment, or let them run in debt, and be compelled 
to follow their example himself, the system of education fails where 

it 
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it is most wanted—^is withdrawn where its perpetuity is especially 
desirable. At this hour, throughout the country (every report 
bears it upon its face) the great crying evil is the inadequacy of 
the stipends of the schoolmasters; and the inevitable consequence 
is that the higher the qualifications of the master and the better 
his character, the less likely are we, in the long run, to retain him 
in our service. Without some spring of ambition few will devote 
themselves to a laborious office, and ambition naturally looks to 
promotion. The mere change from an under-paid to a better 
paid school, which it will be difficult to prevent, is ^ great evil, 
TJut it will not be one school which will be the rival of another. 
Our normal institutions may turn out but nurseries for railwfiy 
clerks—for the numberless commercial offices which arc constantly 
on the watch for young men of steady character, good account¬ 
ants, of civil manners and orderly habits. We cannot calculate 
on the martyrdom of self-devotion in a class, and that a large 
class. Piety, and that better churchmanship which forms part 
of Mr. Coleridge’s ideal of a well-trained schoolmaster, may 
here and there choose the more humble, more anxious and 
perilous condition- In some favoured instances it wdll not scruple 
to be worn out, as worn out it will be, in the unaided, unre¬ 
warded, perhaps unwitnessed struggle with rude ignorance; with 
the insolence at one time of a flush of wages, at the next witli the 
surliness of utter destitution. Here and there, in the attempt to 
tame the wild offspring of Avlld parents, noble Christian zeal will 
even continue to the end, and triumph over weariness, disappoint¬ 
ment, ingratitude; it will sternly seal its eyes, and strengthen its 
heart by faith and fortitude, against the temptation cither of a 
quiet, w^cll-organised, and well-paid village school—or of the 
most comfortable desk at Mr. Hudson’s terminus. Yet these 
must be at last the few, the^very rare exceptions; those whose 
congenial natures have imbibed the full effect of their training. 
In the mass, men, train them as wc may, will bring their talents 
and acquirements to the best market. We may bind them for a 
time by indentures ; those fetters will only make them more eager 
to escape when their time is out. 

Already, wc inquire (and we inquire not without admiration at 
the success of Mr. Coleridge with individual minds), are there 
not aspirants at Stanley Grove after the more easy and dignified 
office of masters in middle schools ? Can wc suppose that these 
acquirements which (we sometimes doubt the policy of this showy 
plan) are exhibited at the public examinations before bishops 
and nobles, and members of parliament, and bigh-born ladies, 
will raise no consciousness of a vocation somewhat higher than to 
be the teacher of pauper children in some obscure village or 
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dirty alley? Will all the industrial employments, which Mr, 
Coleridge properly makes a ])art of his young inen^s daily life, 
keep down the risings of this very natural desire of bettering 
their condition, accompanied by the flattering suggestion, which 
will ever recur, that the more lucrative field is that of still more ex¬ 
tensive usefulness, as well as one to which they arc entitled by their 
talents and exertions? According to Mr- Allen’s Report (1843) 
of three young men then recently sent out fi'om the College, two 
were teaching country schools at a bare 50/. a year—one at 12/. 
with board and lodging, perhaps equal to 40/,! Turn to the esta¬ 
blishment at Battersea, fouiuled by Mr. Kay ShuUleworth, and 
for some time supported by bis own, at that time wc believe very 
moderate, resources, fussisted by the precarious, though in some 
instances noble, munificence of his friends, but now made over to 
the National Society, as representing the Church, and therefore to 
that body which Air. Kay Sliuttlewortirs experience led him to 
suppose the most likely to work it for the public advantage. This 
establishment is supported out of the fund for the promotion of 
Education in the Atanufacturliig and Mining Districts; the So¬ 
ciety judging wisely that the providing well-lraiued masters would 
be the greatest boon to such districts. The institution is altogether 
less cosily, at least in its outward arrangements, than the one at 
Stanley Grove. Its special object is known to its pupils when they 
enter; it is kept before them during tbelr course of instruction ; and 
yet even there is there an undivided devotion to that special ser¬ 
vice ? Do we write thus as wishing to disparage, to throw the least 
suspicion upon the great experiment of raising the standard of 
intelligence, of knowledge, of acc(uircments, of character, in the 
future instructors of the people? Far otherwise; but we must 
insist on the consequent absolute necessity of raising in due pro¬ 
portion the social position of the scJioolmaster, 

In some countries extreme poverty may not weaken authority. 
In the wildest parts of Alayo we entered a national school. By 
what principle of adhesion the many-liued and many-patterned 
habiliments of the schoolmaster adhered to his person puzzled our 
philosophy—he was ' a thing of shreds and patchesbut his sixty 
or seventy children—mostly Roman Catholic, with about a sixth 
or sevenlli Protestant—w'ere in excellent order, and he examined 
them with an intelligence and acuteness which would do no dis¬ 
credit to the Sanctuary at Westminster, or, by the leave of Mr. 
Burgess, to Upper Chelsea. Such things may be, and ate else¬ 
where : but without altogether subscribing to the doctrine of our 
(alas, departed !) wise as witty Canon of St. Paul’s, that in Eng¬ 
land poverty is a crime, we will assert that, even if you retain 
him in his office, an impoverished and beggarly schoolmaster will 
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in England command no respect either with parents or scholars. 
But you will not retain him in his office. The imdor-payment of 
the schoolmasters is the difficulty by which the foreign systems of 
education are embarrassed, though there they have a much stronger 
hold upon the teacher, and there is not a tenth part of the compe¬ 
tition for the services of such men. In most parts of Switzerland, 
as Mr. Kay informs us in his work on Education, there is always 
(from the inability to pay them well) a constant desertion from 
the ranks going on, and a conse*|uent necessity fur the preparation 
of a sufficient number to fill the vacant posts (p. 9)., This is as 
bad in point of economy as it is bad for the cause of education; 
and from this I^Vance ns well as Switzerland suffers. * Both 
countries (he says) pay their teachers but moderately, and are 
consequently obliged to support a greater number of normal 
establishments fn)m which to supply the yearly demand.* He 
addsj, on the other liand, that' the canton of Geneva, in Switzer¬ 
land, supports no normal school, but pays its masters so well that 
Vacancies arc always filled up by some of the best masters from 
the other cantons.’—p. K56. 

If all Mr. Kay’s reasonings bad been as quiet and judicious as 
hose which follow, his volume would have made a more powerful 
impression. 

* If any man think it advisable t1)at the schoolmasters’ salaries should 
be dependent altogether, or even principally, on the small weekly pay¬ 
ments of their scholars—if any one think it advisable tliat they should 
depend for their subsistence on the uncertain continuance of the bene¬ 
volent donations of others, or on public collections depending for their 
amount on the way in which a charity sermon may be received, or that 
the support of the schoolmasters should be a tax on the small incomes of 
our country curates or poor clergy —I shidl not av astc any argument upon 
them: but 1 do entreat all those who arc interested in the progress of 
the education of the people, to read tlie extracts appended to iny third 
chapter, and to ask themselves whether it is possible to obtain good 
teachers until wc have provided a certain and sullicient maintenance for 
them.*—p. 346. 

Here it is that the intervention of the State (we presume not to' 
say whether by parliamentary grant or by local assessment) is im¬ 
peratively I'equired. There can be no national S 3 'stein of educa¬ 
tion till the schoidmastcr is a recognized public servant, certain of 
an adequate remuneration ; liable, of course, to the strictest super¬ 
intendence, to dismissal, in case of incomjietence or misconduct, 
by proper authorities. ‘ Si on veut que le niaitre d’ccole soit utile, 
il faut qu’il soit respecte; et pour qu’il soit respecte, il faut qu’il 
ait le ciiractere d*un fonctionnairc de Tetat.’ So spake M. Guizot 

some 
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some years ajfo. What is it we demand of the schoolmaster ?— 
the devotion, the absolute and exclusive devotion, of the best of 
his years to a most important public service. We demand know¬ 
ledge of various kinds, which he must not only possess, but be 
able to communicate to others; intelligence Avhich shall be able 
to call forth the kindred intelligence of children in every stage of 
torpor, or languor, pr oljtuscness ; a sagacious, an almost pro¬ 
phetic discernment of character and of capac^itj?; a spirit which 
can not only bear with rude undisciplined dispositions, but Avith 
dispositions which have been, and still are, vitiated—rendered 
peevish, sullen, or passionate, by fond and injudicious, or by 
harsh and brutal parents; a skill which has to correct in a few 
school hours the perpetual mischief done in an ill-regulated 
home; temper which has often to endure the unreasonable com¬ 
plaints, the caprices, and the violence of the parents; discretion, 
which may sometimes have to contend with the officious inter¬ 
ference of kind but foolish and conceited managers; hrmness 
Avhich will punish w hen necessary, but gentleness which will keep 
punishment down to its most temperate exercise; excinjilary moral 
character, decency of dress, demeanour, unimpeachable integrity 
in money concerns ; aptitude to distrern the value of, and modesty 
to admit Avith gratefulness all real improvements in the art and 
science of teaching; self-resjiect, with proper deference to his 
superiors in station and in education. 

What do we entrust to the schoolmaster? At least some part 
of the religion of our people; very much surely of their moral 
liabUs, their providence, tlicir economy—their c heerfulness and 
content, their conscientifms industry, their enjoyments, their 
amusements; their mental energies—in some degree their health; 
their attachment to the laws and institutions of their country; 
their independence of thought as Englishmen; their respect for 
social distinctions; Ihcir acquiescence in the difference of ranks 
and stations; their deference for legiti^nate authority; their dread 
of anarchy; their aversion to licentiousness; their peace, their 
happiness. What do we entrust to the schoolmaster? We are 
persuaded that we do not exaggerate Avhen avc say—the destinies 
of England; the permanence of our constitution; the safety of 
the throne ; the perpetuity of our Church; the security of all our 
wealth, strength, and grandeur—our future welfare, glory, national 
existence. And to this schoolmaster we offer the pittance of a 
day-labourer—something below the gains of a prosperous artisan— 
something far below that of our domestic servants; this after 
having cultivated his mind, raised him to a level Avith, perhaps to 
conscious superiority over, many Avhom he sees basking in opu¬ 
lence— 
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lence—and with lucrative, improving, easy situations soliciting 
him on every side, vying for his service: and all this with not 
even a fixed or recognised position—even this miserable main¬ 
tenance at best but precarious-—still liable to be dispossessed of 
his poor pittance by the caprice of school managers, the failure 
of sciiool funds, a fall in the wages of labour. 



Art. VL—1. Kalner Domhlatt, Amt^vhe Mittlieilungen des 
Central Domhau- Vercins, Mit (feschichtliehen^ artistischen und 
literarischen Beitriiyen ; heraiisgepebeti vom Vorstandc, 

2. Die Jleiligea Drei Kdnige, JVacIi einer alien Handschrift: 
hcrausgegeben von R. Siruioch, Frankfurt am Main. 1842. 

I T is a painful reflection, and one that conjures up a multitude 
of others, that a great cathedral can never again be built in 
this country. It is perhaps as painful to refleca on the utter dis¬ 
proportion of scale to use, in those which still remain to us, but to 
this habit has familiarised us. Wc are accustomed to hear the 
echoes of their glorious nave and aisles awakened at best to the 
footsteps of a small congregation—for the most part only to 
those of the solitary verger. We are accustomed to see their 
grand quadrangular cloisters treated merely as covered passages 
to prebendal back-doors; their beautiful chapels, those greatest 
imaginable luxuries of funner wealthy piety, used only, if used 
at oil, as waste places for mtmldering rubbish. We are habitu¬ 
ated, in short, to view a cathedral, except for purposes whic]^ any 
ordinary parish church could as well fulfil, as a mere sumpter 
edifice, enclosing a space no one congregation can fill, or no 
one man's voice penetrate, and only preserved and kept up from 
a filing, akin perhaps to love, but which would be equally 
bestowed on any building, whether Christian or not, with anti¬ 
quity and beauty in its favour. Yet, who is there among those 
who love to breathe the atmosphere of these ancient piles, who 
will not acknowledge that however altered in estimation, or 
limited in use, there is still a voicCj-in them we cannot silence, and 
a spell wc cannot break? We have forbidden the pilgrimage— 
levelled the altar—smashed the image, and extinguished the 
candle. We have left in them nothing to catch the fancy or to 
trammel the reason—but our ancient cathedrals are still faithful 
to the nobler aims of their founders. They still call to unity, l 
rebuke presumption, command prostration, and raise to prayer. 

Such being our feelings with respect to what remains for us 
at home, it is impossible that we should look without deep interest 
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upon the great work now in progress on the hanks of the Rhine, 
The cathedral of Cologne, after the lapse of six centuries since 
the first stone was^laid, and nearly three and a half since the last 
was left, is now, as is generally known, once more advancing 
according to its original intention. Royal patronage has been 
extended—public enthusiasm excited—the original plans for por¬ 
tions of the building dlscov<?rcd—forests of scaffoldirtg have arisen, 
and for four years the silver sound of the trowel has resounded 
from morning till night around the old walls. ?Jor does it seem 
too visionary to expec t that the present generation will live to see 
the completion of one<l)f the finest religious edifices which the 
world possesses. 

It is singularly h:ip])y that the building, thus bequeathed for 
modern completion, should be, as the most perfect example of the 
most perfect period of Christian architecture, the best fitted for the 
study and imitation of the ju'esent day. If ever w^e are to obtain 
an insight either into the body or soul of mediaeval art, it must 
be on an occasion like this, when by a combination of events, 
themselves already long interwoven in the history of the world, it 
is left, as it were, still on the loom—its wondrous threads still 
uncut. The cathedral of Cologne is a specimen of the art exactly 
at that point of perfection at whi<;h nothing on earth is permitted 
to stop—after the bud, and before the rankness—the flower just 
blown. 

Without attempting to trace the history of Gothic architecture, 
or insisting cither on the principle of practical utility, or the spirit 
of religious symbolism for its real origin, we must yet remind the 
rea tliat, in the countries to which it distinctively belongs, its 
highest development was attained under three contemporary sove¬ 
reigns of eminent talents, worth, and piety, Cologne cathedral 
was founded in 1248—at the time that Frederic II. was Em- 
pcrjl||.uf Germany, Henry III. King of England, and St. Louis 
King of France. 

Cfdogne is one of those remarkable cities which have witnessed 
every fashion of human life, and every form of worldly power. 
Founded by ancient Rome and nursed by modern Rome—owing 
its first existence to the mothe]|of Nero, and its first Christianity 
to the mother of Constantine—it has been the seat of Pagan 
institutions—the arena of Christian martyrs—the stronghold of 
religious dominion—the pattern of municipal independence—the 
stOf^iouse of useful commerce, and the birthplace of elegant arts. 
It contains within its walls progressive specimens of every style 
of architecture, from the stern old church built with the stones of 
the afleient capitol, to the trumpery facade of the Rathhaus, 
calling itself modern Greek. It has 5cen*the deeds of the hero 
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of the Niebeluvgen—it has been the home of Albertus Mag¬ 
nus, the magician—the abode of Thomas of Aquinas^ the saint 
—the tomb of Duns Scotus, and the resort of Petrarch. It has 
waged its own war, coined its own mark, and fixed its own 
measure. It has reverenced the most absolute sovereigns, and 
asserted the most republican rights. It has stood highest as an 
Archiepiscopat diocese, and foremost in the Hanseatic league. 
Its prelates have sent embassies to England, and ils merchants 
have had a guild t)f their own in London. Kings from the far 
%vcst have come to worship within its walls at the shrine of the 
-kings from the far cast. It has attracted students from Iceland 
on the fame of its learning, and supplied Poland with abbots 
on the fame of ils piety. ‘ (Jui non vidit Coloniain, non vidit 
Germaniam/ was a current saying; and 'as rich as a Cologne 
weaver,* a universal proverb. It developed a school of architects, 
whose vecornmendation, the world over, was that they came from 
Cologne; and a school of artists, of whom all that is knotvn is 
that they belonged to (kdogne. It had a native j)atois of its own, 
and a distinctive pliysiognoiiiy of its own, and has them both still; 
while past and present occasionally meet in curious juxta-position; 
the quaint llyzantlne windows of an upper stt)ry keep their place 
over the staring plate-glass of a cafe in the lower; and the Roman 
toga, till within the last forty years, was w’orn on all occasions by 
magisterial venders of Eait fie Cotogne^ 

To one thing Cologne has been resolutely and uninterruptedly 
tvuv^^liwer attachment to the Roman cliurch. She may well be 
called the Rome of the North. She has known almost as m.any 
archbishops as Rome has popes, and seen as many of t^ni 
canonised. A hundred and thirty-seven churches and remains 
of churches still crowd her precincts, and tradition reports them 
to have been once as many as there are days in the year. Her 
ancient devotion deserved that she should have the m^blest 
cathedral in the world—and we think it probable that the com¬ 
pletion of the edifice will be due in the main to the spirit in 
which its first stone was laid. A variety of denominations—— 
believers and non-believers—lovers of art and followers of fashion, 
appear to be indiscriminately busy in promoting this undertaking; 
and the Germans uphold it with true German pride, as one in 
which all differences of belief are to be buried—such a conglo¬ 
meration being their only idea of what is national; but the Church, 
in whose service they are all thus obligingly working, is the 
mainspring of the whole machine. It is true, she takes equally 
no prominent part and pursues no secret measures—site has 
offered no inducements in the way of indulgences and remis-' 
sions,. as in the times which founded the building—and has 
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only simply called upon her members, and openly taxed her 
sacram^^ts; yet it is tbc old z^l that was'the £^st, and, we 
predict^ will be th^ last impulse oi' the movement* 

/rhis famous Dom is the third metrojK>litan ohureh which 
Cologne Ijfsxs known. Tradition reports the hi'st to have been 
built, by St. Matcriius, a local saint, in the first century* and 
assigns the place on which it stood, but nothing'^ more. This, 
though now enclosed within the walls of the city, was extra murds 
in the Roman time, as was jisaal with the early Christian 
churches. Of the second there is juore to be said. It Was 
founded in 784, by Xlddebold, I9tli Bishop, and, it is believed, 
Ist Archbi;>ho]i, of whom the Cologne (Jhronicle gives the fol¬ 
lowing curious history:— 

‘ On the death of Bisliop Riccolphus, there arose a great dispute 
among the Chapter, as to the choice of u new Bishop; so much so, that 
it reached the ears of the Kaiser Karl (Charlemai^nc) at Aix-la-Cha- 
pcllc, lie, therefore, took horse and rode towards Cologne in order to 
settle Ihcir differences. In a wood near the cit} he heard a bell, and 
entered a small chapel,* \siiere mab& was going on. The Kaiser was 
attired like a liiinter, wiM\ a horn, and clasped kinfc at his side. After 
he had heard inabs*, he laid a tj^ddvn on the altar, upon which the piicsl, 
by name Hildebold, took it up, and nut knowing tlie Kaiser, said to 
him, “Friend, take back iXiy f/uldtu; we don’t offer gold here”—and 
thonght that he meant to niork him—for lie Avas a simple, pious man. 
Then the Kaiser said, “Sir! keep the money; f give it you with a 
willing heart.” But Hildebold would not, and continued, “ I see that 
you are a hunter; do me this service, therefore, and send me the hide of 
the first due that you kill for a covering to my books. But take hack 
youx gulden.” As tiic Kaiser perceived llic open, honest speech of the 
priest, he usked of the b}standcrs as to hia hfe and conversation, and 
heard that he Avas a very npnglit man. Then the Kaiser rode ou into 
Cologne, and inquired into tlic cause of the dispute, and finding the 
ChUliter could not agicc, he dcclatcd to them he would himself choose 
tl4HTOishop; Avhercupon he called Priest Hildebold to Cologue> and 
presented him to the Chapter.* 

The edifice founded by this holy man seems not to have been 
finished in less than ninety years—it was, we read, consecrated by 
the prelate third in succession from him, in 873, on occasion of a 
grand provincial synod, Avhen no less than eleven bishops were 
present. According to the local historians,! who have borrowed 
Trom older sources, the cathedral was a stately Byzantine building, 
with double choii*s and crypts, and throe towers. And on the coins 
wtilch occur from the ninth to the eleventh century, many of which 

* According to Cologne antiqiuriana, the cliapel of St. M^ircellua, of which there 
are remains tobcRouii in au old liotiso hi (hestreet named from it, the Murit9Ui$nSirasae, 
f Winliemi, Sacraiuui Agtijiptna', 1U07. Crornbach, llistom Trium 1051, 
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bear rude represtfhtations of churcbes, aUnong Mvliicb thoie of $t. 
Gereon and the Apostlea are still recognisable, there appears a 
churchy superior to either, answermpf the description of these 
wrItGrg> and bearing great resemblance to the magnificent but 
later church on the Crater-lake at Laach. The interior is reported 
to have been richly adorned ; and here was stored up, among other 
valuables, a wonderful library of manuscripts, which the book- 
loving Hildebold had gathered together. In 1089 the cathedral 
took fire, and destruction seemed inevitable, when the bones of 
St. Cunibert were hastily brought, and the flames as hastily sub¬ 
sided. Butin 1248, as certified by a papal bull of the day, it 
again took fire, on occasion of some civil tumult, when, no saint 
interfering, the flames made the most of their opportunity and 
burnt it to the ground. 

There was now great need for a new cathedral, not only to 
replace the old one, but to receive a treasure which, more than 
any other cause, has coniribuled to the glory of Cologne. *^^This 
consisted in the bones of the three Wise Men of the Kast, cap¬ 
tured at the siege of Milan by Frederic Barbarossa, and considered 
one of the greatest triumphs he had achieved; and which being 
presented by him to the city of Cologne, demanded the costliest 
edifice that man could raise. At the same time, as if to favour 
the occasion, the wealth of the city and (Chapter had so accumu¬ 
lated as to gain for this period the appellation of the Golden 
Age of Cologne; while a new era of architecture, just budded 
in the land, waited apparently but this opportunity to expand here 
into maturity. 

It seems, however, that the plan of erecting a new cathedral on 
a grander scale had been long previously contemplated. Arch¬ 
bishop Engelbert, Count of Altf)na and Berg, murdered in 
so openly entertained the idea as by some to have been conside^K 
the author of the original design; while under his successor, 
Conrad of Hochsteden, it so far ripened, that all preliminaries 
were ready for the foundation of the new building only a few 
months after the destruction of the old one. At this time Ger¬ 
many was agitated by the dissensions between Frederic II. and 
Pope Innocent IV., which ended in the excommunication and 
deposition of the emperor. Thereupon there started up three 
candidates for the empire,—Henry, Count of Thuringen; William, 
Count of Holland; and Richard, Earl of Cornwall. But thisjt^ 
far from hindering the cause of the cathedral, proved a direct 
means of farthering it—each candidate in turn pleading his pre¬ 
tensions to the archbishop with arguments calculated most mate* 
rially to,assist its progress. Conrad first gave his favour to Henry 
of Thuringen, who, however, lived only a year. Then William 
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of^^(>lland,^who&e youth was counterbalanced by his rel^itionship 
P the prelate, was elected; when, bein^ refused adxuittance to 
fte city of Aix (still faithful to Frederic) for the ceremp'^y of 
coronatiQUy the prince laid immediate siege to it and topk it in six 
months. It was during this siege, on the 14th of August, 1248, 
th^t Archbishop Conrad laid the first stone of the present cathe¬ 
dral^ at a ^depth, as Boisseree has ascertained, of above forty- 
four feet below the surface. There were present on the occasion, 
the papal legate, many bishops, dukes, and counts, with William of 
Holland, ami the flower of his army from the siege, and the chief 
burghers of the besieged town ; a truce of three days having been 
granted for this purpose by mutual consent. The stone having 
been laid Avith all ecclesiastical form, munificent offerings were 
collected, and Conrad read aloud a letter from Iho Pope, grant¬ 
ing indulgence from church discipline of a year and forty days 
to al|^eniteuts contributing to the work. 

Dwbtlcss the great and gifted man whose spirit conceived the 
plan in all its harmonious wholeness, and whose mental vision saw 
it completed in all its elaborate detail, took an important part in 
that day’s pageantry. That particular combination of letters and 
syllables, however, by wliich he was known in his own generation, 
and which was as familiar to all those present as the name of the 
archbishop himself, was to be buried in the secret depths of that 
,stupendous monument, which^ while it has proclaimed his genius 
far and wide, has, it seems, for ever entombed the man. Ha has 
bequeathed his beautiful ideas in ciphers which all may read, but 
l^t not a letter to tell his name. Since that day six centuries 
have rolled a veil over it, which it seems hopeless now to lift. 
Assiduous researches have been made by the first antiquarians in 
irmany for the last fifty years, and the Domblatt especially has 
tn the arena of indefatigable controversy as to whom the honour 
of the pile is due. It has been given alternately to Archbishops 
ISogelbert and Conrad, to Alberius Magnus, to cue Meister 
Qerard, who was the first Dom Meister, and others ;-^the argu¬ 
ments for each being equally conclusive, and all therefore termi¬ 
nating precisely as they began. 

And we cannot help thinking, fortunately so—the long con- 
jtinued mystery is now become more interesting than any discovery 
could replace it. Our generation is too far removed in 
knowledge, and spirit, to comprehend bow the mere .elder 
^^Et^her of the same likeness of a man, who now designs a aome- 
tUng to order, builds it by contract, calls it a church, and himself 
an architect, could have composed such a structure as ,THK Dom. 
'At most, the architects of those times are mere ue, and 

let him of Cologne remain! The name 0f Mrwiti df ^tein- 
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ba^h bicoYparated itself 'the cathedral bf Strftshtiry r^it 
is too Ifttb for a riew name to do that with Cologne. OveroecK 
has th6fefdre settled the matter wisely* ih his great picture 
Frankfort, * Religion glorified by the Arts/ where he presents the 
Great 'Unknown of Cologne as the Genius of Architecture^ 
under a figtite of solemn and abstract beauty. Such may he> 
therefore, ever appear to those who have volunteered to complete 
what he began j reminding them that— 

* They dreamt not of a perishable home, 

Who thus could build-* 

Bat to return to the means by which the work was carried on. 
William of Holland dying in 1257, Richard of Cornwall, brothttr 
to our Henry III., again came forward, and by his munificent 
gifts to the archbishop became a valuable patron to the rising 
building, Richard, according to Hume, was the wealthieaj^sub¬ 
ject in the English dominions, and his ambition to wear the im¬ 
perial crown made him scatter his money in such profusion that 
the amount of it has been exaggerated into something fabulous, 
tlie ancient historians affirming that he came over to Germany 
with thirty tons’ weight of gold. Archbishop Conrad, who stiU 
filled the see, crowned him King of the Romans at Aix-la- 
C’hapelle, in the same year, but he never wielded the sceptre of 
i^^havlemagne. He visited Cologne several times, and offered 
larg^^y at the tomb of ‘ the Three Kings.' It was owing pro¬ 
bably to his personal interest that German emissaries, in the 
name of the Pope, were allowed to collect contributions at tlilit 
time throughout England. So that English money helped in the 
first stage of the work ; though, excepting our Queen’s donation 
la.st year, wc are not aware that any has been supplied for 
B6CO^. 

But tho chief funds for the building proceeded from the 
precibus relics for whose sake chiefly it was undertaken. It wals 
the shrine of the Three Kings those walls were destined to enf- 
close, which principally raised them from the ground. The 
Three Kings were especially the patron saints of travel——that id, 
of what was almost the only travel of those days, of pilgrimage*f 
Thoir fame was at its zenith at the time of the Crusades* All 
pilgrims trusted to a star that should conduct them to the place 
of the Nativity, and the shrine being placed temporarily in the 
church Cecilia, Cologne was visited by crowds, who con- 


* tbo Rin^ of Bavaiia, who, to »tup fuither argument, has admitted 

Moistar Gwasd iato the Walhalla. 

^ 9 ^ in Pnaoy pazt& of C^ariutliia aiAtl Franconia the door of an ion as* 
tar^dorer li tEc C. M. B.—Caspar, Melchioi, and Baltliarai. 
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skiercti a prayer ‘and ah offering at this shlrinH tli6 fJV^t st'ep 'dh 
t];\€;ir j^inrtiey^to Palestine. Xhese cTowd's conipHscd tlie' 
jm title, land,; and frorii tL.o time of Barbaro'ssa' thete '^slS' liaMly 
cpipei^or>,^ing, or cf>uiit who did npt hold courts, ct^lebrate’festi- 
iVilMJ»y -oy,jj)ass through Cologne, on expeditions of’loyeV'^aVV Of 
jpijgrunagie; first sanctif\ing his object by prayer and 
.^e.^h,rine of the Three "Kings. ' ' ' 

.(,I^eror^heless, the lunlding^'jnade but slow progress."'AfcK- 
bishop Conrad was a haddieartcd/ contentious man, wbo*'f|iihr- 
r.elletl with all the neigh bquring states, and cruelly opprCsseiV 'the 
citizens,; and though as fonncler of the c^thedj^'al his iheiiiofy is 
held in honour, yet in truth the immense power which h'^ deiiVcd 
IVom the wealth of the shrind, and the long reign during!^SvhiOli he 
^■jivi^lded jt, served far more to impoverish his pcople^'^ian to enrich 
,hia ci>lhedral, , IJis violence to his neighbours brought him iiito 
positions from Avhich the citizens had to ransom him ; and his 
jUiijilst dealings towards them coiniielled them to resistance, for 
which ho placed them under ban. His successor walked in tile 
l;5ame steps; and it was not till the lime of Archbishop ^Vit'hbold, 
fifty years after the day of foundation, that the city began to’re- 
.cover, and Iho cathedral to rise, '^Fhis prelate stimulated the 
work by example as well as cxliortation. In his lime it first be- 
the custom to bequeath legacies to the c^athedral, and in 
^^tgtutes of tljc Church the.priests are ordered to enjoin the dying 
.p^pllcntp after due payment of his debts and restitution of aft ill- 
gotten wealth, to veineinber the holy work now going on fot* ilie 
p:jQtber'Church (d' the city and diocese. At first lands or gdods 
tvore bequeathed, but altcrwards a certain sum in money'MVIct till 
within the last century it was the regular form in Cologne 
^^wjjls to cqinmence with a bequest to the Dom FaVrik, ' 

‘Meanwhile the influence of the ^Jirine had beeri 
y. (another way. Encouraged by the indulgences held 



..mentbersbip consisted simply in having made a pilgrirtiage to^lhe 
shrine, and it was open equally to both sexes, who wete regularly 
^tji^vided ipto bcKhes, and enioiled under the feurveilla'nCC'df vari- 
jpus religious oideis. This society was of great seidVil:*^, fdi^with 
zeal the Pope increased their privile^ei/'biOit hn- 
noDt^nt of whiih consisted in exemption from alPtHic itfler- 
which bisliO]is huiled ar>d people feared itt those dayd; *so 
tj^at nfi individual c'ollecting so much in n yeni* (the 
conlribMtion being fixed at a bushel of wheat), if n6t fietsottnlly 
,^x;^oniniunicated, or a notorious bad liver, coedd h^r ItoStsj’tAilid 
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xecQtvc sacraments^ hunsclf and all las laimlj, e\cn lu S4ch 
places as weie under papal ban* 

Under these rhcuuistancos, the Tliotheihood of St 
into lui^h fame and influence, and nlnle the nu nibeis dispelsed 
theupiselve^ eagerly, ntit only thioughout the diocese but ihrougfi- 
outlilmupe, the beautiful chon rosegiadually, and on tbt'27ih of 
Septembei, 132-2, in the leiiyn ol Ai(bbishop Heniy II , (’otillt 
ot llancnbutg, blood leady loi conbeciatiou—this bein» the safrfo 
da^ on Minch the old caihodral oj Chatlejiiagne hid leceived the 
saine iitc 4^0 }enib befoie. 

This vrab a, giCfU occdMou and Cologne mciflowed uilh spi- 
litual and ivoiUUy dignitaues. Aftci the usual tCiemOilK^b 
Without the building, the Aiddnshop, attended h) lus suflfiagans— 
the Pnucc-Bibhops of Osnabuig, Munstci and Liege, and the 
Jduhops of Muulen and Utrecht ciitnid the thou whcie, Ash^s 
having been sUewn u}>on the pavement, the Aichbishop, ill si^n 
of tliat doctiine of ulndi Clni&t is the alpha ind the omega, 
Miote in them with Ins sceptic all the lettcis ot the alphabet- 
Lhom the stiutli eist to the noitli-wtst he wiotc flicek lettCiS, 
hoin the noith-cist to the bonlli-wcbt lie wiole Litm ictteis, thus 
ioimiiig a cross saltui, X Tin n tin* bones oi the Tlnec Kings 
weie biought in with gieat ]>oin]), ind, in iiiuuiuoii oi the' rally 
Christians, who usually elected then duuches ov<i the tomb ot a 
saint Ol inait}i, the Aiclihishop laid the hist stone ol the sfatinc 
that was to routam them , above which in due liinc \ gill siai Svas 
placed at the lip end of the chon, a type of that which c6h- 
ducted the wise men. 


Ouj icadeis, we suppose, will not ob]eit to oui pausing hele 
foi a inoincut U> gi\e a shoit account of those in}steiious pCr- 
simages, as prc^rveil m the ti iditic ns of iJic' Homau Church 
\Vi' lalv<? It Iroin a cuiious old Volkbbuchy wiitteu oiigintlly la 
l^tin by Johannes von Ililchsheini, who died in 1375, for the 
Fspeci«d edification of the city ol Cologne, ilone nuo Geirtian 
i3b9, ioi Dame Jllsbcth of Kat/onolkubogcn, La<ly of Ktluch} 
copied At Basle 1120, punted at birasbuig in 1IHO, and nOw 
republished at Fiankfoit, 1842, foi the benefit ot thecatheUlal 
oi Cologne. Here follows, ihoieloie, an epitome of this aneirtit 
Traot fvr the Tunes 

The prophecy that a stai should use in Jacob havibg'pro¬ 
ceeded A oxu a lif^athcu piophet, the heathens theinsehes bee aim 
mtfiitfrtwi Ap. fulfilment, and watch was kept fiom a towei On 
a high 4ndia, v^ere twelve astiologeis obseivt^d die 

h0av<9ns mghtand day. Whpn the tune was Come, a biilliant stai 
^ i%e lu like cast, wh^ch sheil a light all ovci the lAtid, 

)the sun* And the stai buic within it the 
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fig;uro of n little rhlicl, iSkml tbo sipfn of the crpss^ and a voico came 
from it, saying, ^ To-day is there horn a Kinpf in JudiPa.' And 
this star was seen over all India^ and the people rejoiced, and no 
one doubted that it was the same of which Balaam had prophesied. 
India included three regions; each separated from tho other by- 
high tnountairis. One of these was Arabia, the soil of which is 
quite red with the quantity of gol<I it contains, and here Melchior 
was king. The second was (iodolia, of which part is called 
Saba, where liankincen^e is so aliundant that it flows out of the 
treos—and Baltlm/nr lulcd there. And the third India con¬ 
tained the kingdom of Tliaisis, where myrrh hangs so plentifully 
on the bushes, that as }ou tvalk along it sticks to \our clothes; 
and here Caspar reigned. Rut as they were best known by the 
gifts they brought, the Scriptures only mention them as the kings 
of Tha/sis, Arabia, and Saba. 

Now each of the kings saw llie star, and determined to follow 
it, but no one of the tlirec knew anything of his neighbour’s 
intentions. So each set off with a numerous retinue, and the 
whole way, though beset with mountains and rivers, W'as ec^ually 
dry and level to them; and they n<‘ither ate nor drank, nor 
rested, nor slept, nt'illier tliey nor their servants, nor their horses, 
nor their cattle, but followed the .star without ceasing. In this 
manner the whole journey only occupied them llnrteen days, 
though it took them tw'o year.s to return. 'And whoever doubts 
this, let them read,’ says tlie little book, "in the jirophet Daniel, 
where Ilabbukuk was taken by the hair of his head, and trans¬ 
ported from Jpiusalem to Babylon in one hour.’** 

But w'hen they were come within two miles of Jerusalem, the 
star disappeared, and a heavy fog arose, and each party halted; 
Melchior, as it fell out, taking his stand on Mount Calvary, 
Balthazar on the Mount of Olives, and Caspar just between 
them. And when the fog cleared away, each was astonished to 
see two other great companies besides his own, and then the 
kings first discovered that all had come upon the same errand, 
and they embraced with great joy, and rode together inh> 
Jerusalem. 

There the crowd of their united trains was so great, that they 
looked like an army come to besiege the city, and Herod and all 
Jerusalem w'cre troubled. And the strangers inquired for Him 
that was born King of the Jews, whose star they had seen in the 
east, and were directed, ns the Scriptures relate, to Bethlehem. 
And the star again went before them, and stood over a miserable 
hut. In this hut lay the infant Jesus, now thirteen days old. 


^ and fhc X)iag(iii, v^r. 36. 
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with his mothtup Mai-y^ who was stout in hguta brown iu 
and bad on an old blue robe. But the kings were sple^d^V^ 
attired, and had brought great treasures with them; for it 
be known that all that Alexander the Great left at his deaths 
and all;that the Queen of Sheba gave to King Solomon, ai;^i 
all tha^ Solomon collected for the temple, had descended to thp; 
Three Kings from their ancestors, who had pillaged the tcm-. 
pie of Jerusalem; and all this they had now brought with ihcnit. 
But when they entered this miserable hut, it was filled with ^^ch 
an exceeding light, that, for fear and amazement, they knew not 
what they did. And they each offered quickly the first thing that 
came to-their hands, and forgot all their other gifts. Melchio?: 
offered thirty goldcm pennies, Balthazar gave frankincense, and 
Caspar myrrh; but what the Virgin said to them they quite 
forgot, and only remembered that they l>owed before the chihh 
and said, 'Thanks be to God/ 

Each of the gifts, however, had a significant historyj especially> 
the thirty pennies, which appear have assisted at all the money 
transactions nienlioned in the Scriptures. Having been originally, 
struck by Abraham’s father, they Avere paid by Abraham for th^ 
cave of Macbpelah; and by Potiphar for Joseph to liis brethren; and 
by Joseph’s brethren to Joseph for corn in Egypt; and by Joseph 
to one Queen of Sheba for ointment to anoint the bt>dy of his 
father Jacob ; and by a later Queen of Sheba to Solomon; whence, 
as wo have seen, they came into the hands of Melchior, who now 
offered them at Bethlehem. Nor does their history end here; for ,a$ 
the Holy Family fled into Egypt, the Virgin tied up the money, 
with the frankincense and myrrh together in a cloth, and dropped 
it by the way; and a shepherd tending his flock found the cloth, 
and kept it safe till the lime when Jesus was performing h\^ 
miracles in Judaea. Theti, being alllicted Avith a disease, he came 
to Jerusalem, and Jesus cured him; and the shepherd offered 
him the cloth, but Jesus knew what was in it, and dcsirecl him to^ 
offer it upon the altar. There the Levite Avho ministered buritt^ 
the frankincense; and of part of the myrrh a bitter drink Avaft.- 
made, which they gave the Saviour on the cross, and the remaind.^. 
Nicodeinus presented for his burial; hut the thirty pennies w0re 
made over to Judas for betraying Christ, and he threw them dowUr 
in remorse at the feet of the high-priest, whereupon fifteen went 
to pay the soldiers who watched by the tomb, and the other jfiftocn. 
bought a field to bury poor pilgrims. 

To return to the lungs: after they had made their offerings, 
they ale and drank, and lay doAvn to rest; but, being wamjedi 
against Herod in a dream, they returned to their own country by 
the regular way, and with all expedition did not reach it for 

two 
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two-years. 'Therethc^y toUl all the people^What they had-steen;. 
arKl ^he wrtnde^rs God had wnrda^htj and everywhei'e'upon^thcir 
templets tho pdople erected the ima'^e of a star with; the ^ild andr 
cross iit it!' ' And it came to pass that St/l'homas the A]f«f)sfiewas: 
sent'to* preach the Word in India, and when he thb sfuifod 
their* loinple^ he was astonished, and asked what it mhhnt; 
thedieathen priests told hint about tile Throe Kinj^s, and hoNvthfey 
had journeyed to Bethlehem and seen the youn^: child ; af which' 
St, "rhojnas retired exceetiinyly, tor he had heard Of the^Mnjfi,' 
as they were' trailed, from the circumstance of the Bvelvef*astro-' 
lo^forsi. and he pertornied so Jiiaiiy inli'ac^fcs that bis fafrie filted the 
three riidias. ' . . *: t • 

Now the 'I'hree Kin«:s were very old and infinil, hut hearing of 
St.’ Thomas tliey each determined to see him i anStl again,' as it so 
happened, they set out on the same day, and^wilhouiknowing each 
rtther’ismovements, reached St. Thomas at the satne tiiho/' , And 
fii-stj St. Thomas baptized them, and then he oitlaincd them 
priests; for, the little book adds, that they were not married meti, 
and never had been. And they built a city, an<l lived t<^etber 
in great joy and love for two years, preanliing the Gospel. "I^en 
Melchior died, and was buried in a cosily grave; and shortly alter 
Balthazar die<l also, aiul was hud in the same place; and at length 
Caspar gave up the ghost, and w hen his body was brought U) be 
buried near his companions^ Melchior and Balthazar^ wholay^sido 
by side, moved asunder, and made room for him between ihem^ 
And many were the wonders and niiniclcs performed at the tombi 
but for all that tlio pcMiple fr>rsook the right way, and fell into 
great heresies^ and at length each of the ihrOo Indias insisted' on 
taking tiie body (»f their kitig back to his own country. ^ fM • ' 

'* Now came the happy times of the good Kmj'ieror Constantine^ 
and liis mother Helena, wlio, after finding the true cross> and;lha 
four nails, and the cloth in which the child had lain; and the oh| 
blue robe of the Virgin, determined on finding the bodfosiof 4he 
Three Kings as well. F<ir tliis she travelleil expressly to incUd> 
where, after much difficullv, especially on behalf of Caspar, vHih 
had got among a sad set of heretics, she succeeded in obtaining 
all three','and when they were at length deposited again in^onC 
receptacle, there arose such an unspeakably delightfol ais 

4?dnviiiccd all the faithful not only of the identity the j:boGUes> 
htitof their exceeding satisfaction at being together ohcb^ynor^i.- 
^ ‘By Helena they were taken to Gonstantjnoplje;'wh«^eUh^y lay 
for sometime in great honour at the'Church of St jSoi^hia^bfell 
into discredit in the times of Juliah the Apostate $'rose S^^iti^ihto 
favemt* tVilh bis successor, and were^ idtimately-'presented* to 
Jid§«orgius> Bisht^p of Milutfi a Greeks by A>hUhi <ir>nfe 

. ^’'f-;-'-- great 
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^reats^ice U> the Gve^k Church; From Milan Barbaro^i^r^i 
we have s^en, carried them off, and gave witAe^^both of hia <leva<»;. 
tion to the’Church and his favour for Cologne,, by pteseU^ingr 
them to tbAt city, < where they first lay in die old cathcdiahof 
Bishop Hildebold, and now lie in the new one, founded hy 
Conilad of Hochstedeni, where with God’s blessing they will 
main till the day df Judgment.’. ‘Therefore,* the little .book 
concludes, ‘Rejoice, ohl Cologne! city rich in honours I and 
thank'God that He has chosen thee before every other. city in 
the wf)rld to be the happy shrine of the Tlnce holy Kings! ’ 

Sd ends the legend. We considered the history of the Kings^ 
of Cologne, which was the name they bore for centuries, too 
much a part of that of the Cathedral to be passed over; ontl'i'ar 
be it from us to desire to turn it into ridicule. Making-due 
allowance for the change of taste, and the discovery of printings 
w'e^oppeal to the reader whether there bt? more folly or loss 
wisdom in this little old book than in many a little nqw oiidA 
At all events, the generation tliat read this, and believed it, could 
also build the Cathedral of Cologne. i • 

We must now revert to the choir, which sU>o<l with its seven 
chajjels, clustered round it, unique then as now. This stupciidouS 
struetai'e, itself 20S feet high, rises, as many of our readers have 
seen, out of a forest of piers and jhiuiacles, each attached tO 
the building alternately by a double and fourfold i*oW of gigantic 
flying buttresses, which break the bristling ekexaux de/rise of per¬ 
pendicular lines, and relieve, though they arnaxc, llie eye. Yet 
not placed there for any oye-scrvice, but for the sti'ictest use: iho 
buttresses resisting the pressure of that enormous weight of roolj, 
the piers weighting the ends of the buttresses, and increasing 
tUolr stccugth; each pier a miniature cliurc:h in itself, its shape that 
ofa^cross* rising into four corner spires, with one centre steeple or 
pinnacle;, each spire and pinnacle edged at each angle by a nm 
of "Crotchets terminating in a finlal—each cirotchet the Marian 
JBlitfiie, or flower of Mary, what we call the Lady s slijjpor^each 
ht^ial a rose, the emblem of mystery-—whence the saying sub ros&Ff' 
^hile from roof, and wall, and j)ier protrude innumerable, gro¬ 
tesque pipcf-heads — demons, dragons, monkeys, monstrositiesj; 
in the opinion of some, the fantastic creations of the architect’s 
own imagination; according to Roisseree, imitations of the goblins 
and wood-demons in which the times believed; but accortUng to 
the aymbohst^representations of the bad spirits which the. Church 
holds whhout her walls, and yet compels to do her service^ 

It strikes a stranger’s eye at first sight, that while the south side 
of the;choir seems to blossom with.exuberance, the north side,.as 
with Freiburg and Amiem, is .compai-atively plaid: no. lsdjr'^ 
iPi slippers 
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sjipp^rjs on tb^ pinnacles, no corner spires round the miniatur^^ 
steeple. . A (Jojogne laquais de place will tell you, with the usual 
sapience of these pcoj^le, that the Avant of decoration was owing to 
Avant of funds, and that it is intended, when the Cathedral is com- 
pleted, to put on the failing ornaments. You risfcr to a little 
cathedral guide-book, purchased at Dumont Schauberg’s, the 
great bookseller of fkdogne, and that informs you thgtthe original 
architects left this side plain, because, on account of some abutting 
building, H tras not so much seen —a reason which, considering 
that the original archil eets finished cA^ery dark corner and lofty 
point as carefully as the most prominent and visible parts, is fit to 
succeed that of the lackey. Wc turn then to llcjisseree, and even 
his solution fails to oouvincc. lie tells us that the north side 
being that most exposed to the Aveather, all unnecessary ornament 
Avas purposely avoided. Now it is not true that the north side is 
always that most tried by the weather; in many ICnglish edifices 
it is the eastern aspect Avhich suflers soonest; and in Cologne 
tbe bitterest blast i^omes from the aacsI. The symbolist, thcre- 
forCj claims the iie.xt hearing, in the person of Professor Kreuser 
—r-a profound antiquarian, an ardent Roma]i Catholic, a constant 
adorer of the Cathedral, and in all these capacities a most valuable 
contributor to the Domhlatt. 

* The north side,* he says, * has had, since the first period of Chris¬ 
tianity, its particular ineaning~lhe south the same. The north side 
was that of the Evangelists, Avho gave the truth in plainness and. sim*- 
plicity—the south was that of the Prophets, who disguised it in oriental 
figure and imagery. Abo tlie Avomeii, who were especially commanded 
to cover themselves, and abstain from <irnament, stood on the uorth side, 
hence called the rtiuUvhns; wliilc the men, to wliom no such ]»rohibition 
extended, stood on tlic south. IJouce it is that the south side of Urc choir 
is richly decorated—that tuAvards the nortli markedly simplified.*— Dorn- 
hlafty No. 0:k 

r 

Admitting tljis, fur argument’s sake, to be true, another coa- 
genial reason may bo urged as assisting to keep the northern side 
of Cologne Cathedral plain—namely, that to which the old habit 
of not interring the dead on the north side of a church is attribut* 
able: not because t>f its dampness or general gloom—for beyond 
the sliadow cast by the building this no longer exists—but because, 
under au old tradition, the north side was supposed to be especially 
under the influence of the Prince of the Powers of the Air, and 
therefore expressly av'oidcd as a place of burial. 

..Possessed, therefore, Avith these A^arious arguments, the traveller 
mounts, to the highest external gallery of the Cathedra], and there 
from behind that massive parapet—which from below, to use a 
lady’s term, appears but the delicate to which dro whole 

embroidery 
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embroidery of this buildirtg;is appended—bo sees at OTicfe'matlis of" 
a decision of purpose, for which neither economy, rfor obsCutityV 
nor inclemency would account: for standings exactly at the centre'^^ 
of the choir-end, at the spot which the gilt star once occupied, 
looking eastward, he sees all below him decoration on his right 
hand, and all simplicity on his left. 

^I'his vital portion of the edifice being completed, the offices c^f 
the church were regularly performed, and the decorations of the 
interior became a further field for the piety of indivi<lual contri¬ 
butors. Archbishop Genncy, especially, who held the see from 
1357 j appears as a munificent patron. He presented the black 
marble altar of the Three Kings, still existing—also the high altar 
itself with an elal>orate Ciborimn, now exchanged for one utterly 
unsuitable; fourteen statues of silver gilt, of the Apostles, the 
Saviour, and the Virgin—the two latter two ells hlgli—Avhich were 
placed round the altar on all solemn occasions; and, lastly, the 
tabernacle, or receptacle for the Sacrament, an exquisite structure 
62 feet high, whose tragic fate wc shall record farther on. To ^ 
tins Arclibisliop are also usually attributed the fourteen statues, 
with rich canopiesand brackets, on the pillars round the altar; and 
the canopies and brackets the good Archbishop is welcome to the 
credit of, both being singularly beautiful; but the statues show .a 
mannerism and affectation (now increased tenfold by the Jiideous 
painting they have undergone) which we must assign to a much 
later period- Also the chronicles mention four brazen angels.^ 
seven feet high, of groat beauty, placed at each corner of the, 
altar, and a wonderful clock wound up once a year, representing 
the course of the sun and moon and the adoration of the Three 
Kings. 

Meanwhile the brethren of St. Peter continued their rounds, 
and increased so much in number that, in 1336, on occasion of a, 
great meeting in Cologne, tlie choir and rising aisles were found 
insufficient to contain them, and the priests were obliged to bring 
the relics out, and bear them round the Cathedral. The end of 
all this may be easily anticipated; the fraternity was become 
too good a speculation, both in a worldly and spiritual light, not to 
be abused. Notorious bad livers contributed in their last mo¬ 
ments sufficient to enrol them in the brotherhood, and thus frau-^ 
diilently obtained the offices of the Church; others deducted con¬ 
siderably from their collections before making them over to the' 
Cathedral fund; while some of still more independent views,’ 
among whoib we are assured ladies were not wanting, never made 
them over to the fund at all. This state of things attracted the 
attention of Archbishop Genney, who forthwith curtailed the im¬ 
munities, and pursued the offenders so effectually that he seems to ^ 

have 
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have put an not only to the abuseiS:, but to the society itself. 
Tts statutes were renewed t<iwards the end of the fifteenth cen" 
tury, \\heu the old popularity had so fallen away that the colloc¬ 
utors had tb'be allowed one-fourth of tlleir «:atherinj?s i and in the 
sixteenth century no further mention is made of the bojdy* 

IlU\as Well for the (Luliedral that there was no fajlmg as yet 
atnon^ 'tlic other sources <if her support—^the tide of royalty and 
nobility still set in powerfully towards the shrine, and many a 
picturesrpie proeest»ion dejnaiulcd entrance at the "naldcd 
and wound throuuh the nairuw and nitiicate stie<*ts of the city, on 
iu way to the f'athcdral, Tn 1337, our awn Kdward III., on his 
way up the Khine to meet Lewis of Tlavarin, visited the shrine, 
and left rith oirerings In 1317, the French Kinjr, (Charles IV., 
also panl his devotions, and his tribute; later in the «*enlury, 
Peter, King of Cyprus, aiul the Linperor Weiu eshius, Put the 
most reinaijvable pageant tiKjk place on the deposition of this 
latter, when the l^lector Palatine llujierl (known to all the lovers 
ol Ileidelbeig (hislh* by the grand ohl Ruprecht\^ Ran) was 
elected Finpeior ui his stead. lu his person the case of William 
of Holland was repeated, lor Aix-ki-f^liapelle lemained true to 
Weiiecslaus and refused Rupert adinittune<‘. He, therelcuc, 
enteied (Cologne ^^ith his wife, four sons, and three daughtevs, and 
a brilliant cortege of dukes And counts and on the 0th of Januan^ 
the Feast of the Three Kings—our Kjnphany—was crowiicd in 
the Cathedral. On this occasion a curious custom was obs<*rvcd. 


The Arclibishop performed the mass, and Kiqiert hmiseJl, to 
whom as Kinpciur belonged the dignity of a canon of the diocese, 
chanted the (iospol.^' 

In 1402, also, Rupcvfs eldest son, the Hector Lewis—who 


. in the matter of wives was a kind of fieniian Henry VIIL— 
rclebriite<l at Cologne his marriage w'ltli lllauclie, daughter of our 
Ileniy I V\, leaving jewels upon the slmiie which a modern bride 
would decidedly have grudged from herself. This is the second 
instance of an English princess being given in marriage in this 
city —the first being that of Isabella, daughter of King John, 
whose inairia^e with the Emperor Frederic 11. took place there 

in 1235. 


Still the Cathedral by no means profited in due proportion, 
lu fate depended mainly on the tastes of the reigning Arch- 
|bUhop: if peaceable, the building advancetl; if pugnacious^ it 
■jhal^d. Unfortunately this latter was the more irequent diS}K>si- 
lion of the two; and the Archbishop Thcodoric von Moers, who 


' ol* GmaiUiiy ItolU three CdiuHJiies in U&eir uyi^ii lightSt. 

t s«cM( ouu 4it the Miubt^i of, uur Xfady at Aix-la-Chapelle^ and tliifd| at 
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reigned from 1414,$ and;! fpug)l^^,hif weigjjbpuxs’ 
bis ovj^rn is accu6ed> npt only of ipprlgaging ibe Cbu>x^i 
but of helpitjg^iijnjsiclf to thq jewels fro^n the shrine, \yI)piLeyer 
necessities pressed him. Consicleringi therefore, bow the bujldihe 
lagged iu progress, it is thegre^itpr woixder that its harmony;sii^iila 
have been preserved. And no stronger evidence is needed to pjrove 
the original design extended to the whole edifice- For i t was 
not till 1437^ abnost two hundred years after the date pf foyinda- 
lion., that the southern tower >vas completed as far a^ \ye^ lipw 
see it- ' . ' 

In tliat-ycar the beJJs;>vero taken from an old wpoden tower 
formerly used as a belfry to the,Catbcdral .pf Charlemagne, wlnclj, 
consistent with its antiquity, had none,, and raised, into the now 
tower.' The sfreat old crane,, whose horn-like form butiins; from 
the forehead of the tf)wcr is as familiar a feature as any iix the 
mighty fragment, <loublless assisted at this tranBfqr. IJut tbis 
-seems to have boon its last work ; for a picture by John yap 
liyck of St. Rarbarai dated 1437, has for its background an qh- 
fitiished tower, with a crane at top, obviously intended for thatfUt 
'Cologne. . . . 1 » 

' And now other causes than those of war and pillage, intervei^d 
to obstruct the work. Times-bad altered since that hyst stone 
was buried forty-four feet deep in llic earth, and men’s .inmds 
had been preparing for changes of more kmds than one. , T^e 
invention of printing aroused the pride as well, as the intell|:"Ct'^f 
men-^tbe capture of Constantinople drove a host of dppraypd 
. Grecian architects into Western J5urope—in Art a?j in Doctrine 
the world was ready to folh)w now guidanco~the glories f)f tfie 
/ German empire anrl of German architecture declined together^—• 
thp Idlty of Cologne droojied—and the Cathedral stood still. For 
above fifty years the workmen dawdled over the north sidc;, and 
Jorlunately accomplished nothing more than now stands, Wc 
i fortunately, since even in anti-Lutheran Cologne it was not .to be 
expected that the sixteenth century should kpow how to'finish 
•wbfit the ^ thirteenth had begun. For though the Cathe^ral is 
externally free to a remarkable extQU|t from any glaring evidences 
of deterioration, and in general form the builders of the hortl^side 
appear ,tp have been modest and cautious^ yet there are.^i^nsji'ere 
of tbaL^baljAwncss and slovenliness of cxcqulion which.musl ma]ce 
dheirnG^e^inian Pugin thankful, .that they,did ho more,' , ./ ' 

. .Aificn lfK)9i;it,is questionable whether another stohe^was^'added, 
on (lesigified 40 be, added; ■:—the painted windows,pn .the horjlh 
side bear that date, and they would hardly have been inserted if 
ahy chatice of continuing the masonry bad been contemplated. 
The buildings also that gteW round the Cathedral,' not mek-e 

ephethhral 
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ephemeral ^irctctures, but, ainonjy others, the Church of Stsi- Maria 
i»*PaSculo, and an cild institution, known as the School of Arts^ 
occupying: oven the space allotted to the transepts, testify preity 
conclusively that no further growth of the great tofso was now 
anticipated. Some even presumed to press so close on the fallen 
lion as to henv themselves cellars out of the stupendous fpiarry of 
its foundations. In short, as Professor Kreusor pithily says, Mhe 
time Was come when cathedrals were not built up, hut puUted 
down/ 'Phe Reformation was now begun; and though Cologne 
stood firm against the storm,* yet it altered other things in the 
estimation of men besides the dogmas of the Roman Church ; and 
tvith a new set of interests to occupy the w'orld, cast a deadness 
alike upon all the old ones. 

And here it may bo as w'oll to recall the precise state of in- 
completion in whicdi (i\s some not distant generation may find it 
difficult to believe) llie cathedral for so many centuries was loft. 
The original intention comprehended choir and double transepts, 
a stately nave, w-ith double aisles, a centre tower whore nave and 
choir join, and two towers at tlie west end. The internal heiglit 
of choir and nave alike, namely, 150 feel—that of the aisles and 
transe])ts 04 feet—the whole length of the building 500 feet, its 
width 150 feet, and the hciglit of the tow’crs 536 feet, Avhich 
would have made them the highest in CJiristendoin. Of this, 
the choir, as we have said, was finished, wdlh a portion of the 
east wall of each transept. The north aisles had attained their 
destined height, the four great windows complete, wdth coloured 
glass in them, and seven compartments of the roof groined over. 
The south aisles had slopped midway, their interior piers having 
only reached the height of 4*2 feel, and the windows being arrested 
at the spring of the arch. The southern tower had grown Up in 
two stories to the elevation of 170 feet; the northern tower‘stood 
like a tooth just piercing the gum—one pier partly to 

the lieight of 22 feet, the rest still below the surface. Part of the 
fiM;ade of the northern transept was visible about six feet; and 
of such portions of both transepts, west front, and northern tower, 
as were not yet above the earth, the foundations were supposed to 
be perfect within. Thus there was a gap between choir and 
aisles, another between north and south tower, and a vacant space 
in the nave. In other words, the head was perfect, the shoulders 
jnit begun, the legs with one foot partly grown—but the whole 
bbd^irtiU wanting. Fur present use, therefore, temporary roofs 
hfltd btfen thrown over the southern aisles and such oompaRments 
of the northern as had not been groined with stone. The gap 

^ Xwo archbishopi, liowevt^r, were cxceptiuiiis. One yielUcil to the argamcnt^.ofv 
fJie'rirtftr to loVe for Agnea 5lart*feltlt. i . ^ < 

<iu J.-:; N between 
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between choir and south aislei^ was filled up by a temporary wall; 
that between choir and northern aisles supplied by the intrUsive 
Church of Sta,. Maria alreaily mentioned, and a wooden screen 
run up between the two towers. 

Thus stood, therefore, the incomplete form of an all-complete 
idea, from which, as from a test-book, almost every religious 
edifice erected contemporaneously had drawn instruction—which 
had contributed to build Strasburg near, and to finish Burgos 
afar off, and which shows its helping Influence in Freiburg, 
Ratisbonn, Prague, Utrecht, Amiens, Beauvais, Chalons, and 
numerous other foreign churches that might be mentioned, be¬ 
sides supplying an architect to our own York, There stood the 
imperfect specimen of the most perfect period of ecclesiastical 
Gothic—^so full of thought that every detail has a meaning— 
so practical in adaptation that every detail has u use—so true 
in structure that were the walls knocked away it would still stand 
firm on its piers like a tent; and with all these causes combined, 
so perfect in national beauty, that Boisserei^ has christened it 
* the Canon of German architectural law/ And centuries 
passed away without knowing it to be such. Nay, far from 
appreciating the tenth wonder of the world that stood among 
them, men looked upon it Avitli ill-will, as a monstrous mis-^ 
take, which the barbarity of their forefathers had entailed u])on 
them, an eye-sore to their city, and a drain to their pockets, and 
to be kept standing only to avoid the greater cost of pulling it 
down. 

Meanwhile the succession of wars, direct and indirect offsprings 
of the Reformation, which raged in central Europe, sufficiently 
deranged, as is well known, all the springs of art and literature 
throughout Germany, and in more than one instance poured 
their fury within the diocese of Cologne. But what had hitherto 
been the bane of the cathedral had now become its safeguard. 
These sources of desolation interfered with no plans of progress, 
and prevented no system of repair—they only tied the hands of 
those who waited but for peace to become more dangerous ene¬ 
mies than any the cathedral had known before. Considering^ 
therefore, the state of the 16th and 17th centuries, the building 
appears to have received from thean the best usage those centuries 
could bestow, namely, to have been let alone. Nevertheless 
one voice was raised even then, Boisser4e like, by a Jesuit of the 
name of Crombachwhose ‘ Historia Triura Regum’ (1654). 
displays an enthusiasm in the cause of the Cathedral, and 
a discrimination of its beauties, quite marvellous for the times,, 
and expresses the pious wish that it might please the mighty 
German princes, and especially the then reigning Archbi^oj^ 
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«P ^p}^naUUlH»iWing»» »o the 
CgilhoJiic CUvu'cb ajjtl gl^y ot t$h^(G«irm»« 
J^'i^rtbpr.ow he jneixtions^ 35 if hy pefwi^swp* that‘bu|i 
Jl<?lkLud, in whx^li the primate had h<^ 4 >$ induqscl 
Jiis Ardiiopiscopi Ili^lici^ had f«My 
teui 0 i^t^ uoutmuiiig the buiW^og^r * How }ua Hi^huc?«p.,w^a^Mi| 
inn^^l is fto louder a inystpry> now that the list of ^he 

jf ^ifls aud (iaumm, not foirgettin^ (liamond iCrpi^besJ 
has nceii uiadi' public. Not that tU^world has anythii^ to regret* 
ifii this tuiu^action, as fat as i(»c:ards the Cathedral, sinre it pro'^ 
bjihly --avc^l its amicut limbs liom being made a mere stock on 
which to gtsift the dcbi^ns of spun* French architect of the IJer- 
ilHii £^hool. R\en the sympathising bhihnriau we should hardly 
have lilisted to touch a stone of the huddiug, tliough his adiuii* 
rgtion foi it led hun to make invesUgations and diawiiigs whieh 
llaie pioved of iniuli senice to later labouiers- 

^Vorse davs, licuAcier, were to pass o\er belore brighter could 
dawn. With the hist f’nes of the Se\en Years’ War ex]>ired the 
Cfithediars last chanee of piolc'Ction. Peace ensued— p/nloitf^p/ii/ 
and rfn^issance weie in the aseendaney, and the natuial enemy of 
o\eiy llhenish citliedral dining tin* eighteentli ccMilmy— Us own 
Chaptei—giew luh .uul ininpaiit The«'\lciioi was too irretriev¬ 
ably bad lu their eyes for even them tc^ nnpiove, but ihc' interim: 
prcsonlcd a tempting field. The tonscquence was, that almost 
evciy movable object coeval with tlie best limes of the liuiUfing 
gruhially disappeaicd oi uiidcrwent .some had change. Tin; old 
altar, with lU gi.wel'ul (hboiiinn, of which Croinhaeh’s work hajs 
preseived a rongli woodcut, made way foi the Ciiecian kiiicl of 
syAimer-house which now stands in its place, and lor which per-' 
lia|>s the* fouilcon silver statues went to pay, lor how tJiey vver^* 
disposed oi does not appeir, Tlie bra/en angels at the coinura 
of the altar vveic molten into the four rococo eandiesLicks iu>w 
u<»od ; the beautiful carved stone sedilia weie superseded by threes 
li^avy ann-ehahs; the open stone screen suxrounding the choir 
was demo]islied, and the picsent Iron grating substituted; and 
then the choir was tliought too daik t<* sh'ivv off all these novel- 
tiK, and the ricli ni isaic glass of the tnfoiium windows was 
r^dared !>y plain. J3ut the worst dec^d was the destruction of 
thV old Tat leinat'le. To this the Chapter liad long lookjpd for- 
■vVdi*d ‘ as a soit of Inmnc bouche, their appetites being further 
by the opposition of a recently elected Dom^Jerr» von 
Hitu^&eim by name—be it lionoured !-—who violently resisted 
th 6 ^inca£ipre. As long as he was by nothing could be done, but 
the gentlemen bided their time—^tliey waited till von Ilil-. 

d^slteliti'had departed on a journey, and then one z^Igbt they 

tvent 
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4li thc^daA,' shikgfaed {t in pi6fc^»/aAi(J i 
ifitd the'^Rbind.' ' For the eotttooh peoide Were attachi^ ttt ftiiS 
old rel{C 3 alhl'there Avas above 62 feet of it in length to be j^bt 
rid of,' The Dimbiatt tells ua thart old PrbfesjSor .Wdltaf, ivlidie 
welbknown mnsenm at Cologne is supposed to contain a feW 
fra^ents of the murdered Tabernacle, could never speak of timt 
night'^without tears in his eyes. Besides these fragments, Croi^- 
badt-sdeicHption is all that remains. He reports it to hskve been 
iir dae^fornS ^ a cross, motiiiting story oVer story, and terminating 
in a sjVirc, with Scripture groups beneath rich fretwork canopies,, 
and single figures on pillars. ''Such a work,’ he adds, 'with 
its statues, groups, pyramids,' pinnacles, and other ornaments, 
would have been marvellous even in wax, or any other yielding 
material. And none would believe, unless they had seen it 
with their own eyes, how the hard stone could have been fashioned 
into a variety of the most intricate forms, such as even a painter 
would find it difficult to imitate in colour.’ The sculptor’s 
name is unknown, but he is compared to Lorenzo Ghiberti, whom, 
be must have preceded by almost a century, 

But the Chapter’s turn for suffering came next. Times 
altered again—the French revolution broke out—French troops 
occupied Cologne in 17U4—the last Prince-Archbishop and 
seventy-sixth Bishop of Cologne, the Archduke Maximilian 
Francis, brother to Marie Antoinette, was obliged to retire from the 
diocese—the Chapter, which consisted of forty-six members, all, 
except eight, being dukes, princes, or at least counts of the empire, 
and required of course to show their sixteen quarterings—with an 
establishment of twenty-five vicars, and due complement of chap¬ 
lains, clerks, and quire—were dispersed. Soldiers bivouacked 
irt one p^ri of the cathedral, hay was stored in another, and the 
%vhole given over to desecration and violence. 

^ Nevertheless, comparatively speaking, Cologne Cathedral fared 
better than many that had suffered before it, or than another, a 
fair sister of the Rhine, that was suffering near it. The windows 
were shot through, the ornaments broken, and the monuments 
plundered by the soldiers, but the whole time of their occupation 
did noticave anything like the traces of that devastation which a 
troop of Cromweirs soldiery would have committed in a single 
day. Nor was it reduced to such a strait as, like Strasburg^ to 
be'saved from destruclioii only by the clever turn which hun^,nut 
the red c&p^f ^liberty from its spire, and proclaimed it a member 
of the Jacobin Club'/ The treasures of the sacristy Lad been 
removed in saietyj and though the Shrine of the Three Kings is 
generally said to have Idsf its glories then^ yet there are voices in 
Cologne'which'stver that ilic system of exchanging precious stones 
VOL. LxxYiii. NO, CLVi. 2 a for 
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bad comnnfencecl far earlier. I^erhaps the^jn^jst-^etious 
lojyi'whs the* rlcstruction of the cathedral archives, which are re- 
taieinbered to have been carted away in six loa<ls from the cellars 
of the cathedral—including, no doubt* many of the books-of 
Tlishop Hildelxjld—and dispersed as old rubbish. Probably-the 
ohly chance Of tracing the original arcliilect was lost on this 
occasion. 

Meanwhile the scattered rac'mbers of the Chapter bad gathered 
together at Arensberg in Wcstj)l}a]ia, and there, clinging to the 
ancient exercise of their power, they, on the death of their Arch¬ 
bishop, wliicli occuri'ed in 1801, }>roceeded to elect his successor 
in the person of another Archduke of Austria, This was only 
mocking llieiiiselves witli idle state—they might elect, l>ut they 
could no longer invest. The peace of Luneville had already 
annexed the left bank of the Rhine to the republic of Prance, 
and instead of the splendour of an aroliiepiscopal establishment, 
and the dignity of a St. Peter’s of tlic North, the Cathedral of 
Cologne was cut down to the rank of parish church of the district, 
witli one ]iastor and two sub-pastors. 

Now was tlic jroodlv buildlnG: falbui indeed!—the hand of time 
and the liand of man both alike hard upon lier—without, her 
walls decaying—within, her ])leasaiit places lai<l waste;—the 
cloven tongue of the niilrc no longer resting ii])on her—her 
pompons retinue cut off—her heritage given to tlie stranger— 
her friends standing aloof—an<l her enemies mocking at her 
desolation. Por Ibwlholet, the new Prench Iiishop aj>j)oiutcd by* 
and-by to Aix-la-Cdiapelb' by tbe modern Charlemagne, congra¬ 
tulated the people of Cologne on the fine (iotliic ruin within 
their walls, and advised them to plant poplars around increase 
the eilert. 

In this state, w^itliout the means for undertaking the most par¬ 
tial rejiairs, and noiliingless than the most comj)lete being required, 
the burghers of Crdogne ap])lied to Napoleon, to save what they now 
began to susjiect had lieen for many an ago the greatest atlraction 
of their city. Forty thousand iiancs, or about IGOO/. a year, to 
keep it up, was all they asked,—and this was as summarily re¬ 
fused ; w-liereupon the doom of the cathedral w’^as ron.sidered to 
be sealed. Every year now added its compound interest to the 
damage alieady incurnnl—the stonework crumbled—the tempo- 
Tfiry roofings rotted—the iron stanchions only unsettled what 
they were intended to strengthen—the roof of the choir was in a 
deplorable condition, and nothing, in short, but that peculiar 
tenacity of life %vhich lesides in the buildings of the 13th and 
14lh centuries, could have preserved it from becoming the literal 
ruin which had been predicted. 

Thus 
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' ^ ‘ Thus^itistodd-^a^peotacle :|0 gods ond inen. And ibej^ftqgfr 
who pafified.by looked up at the wasting structure^ either^wit^ilivdif- 
fcrcHice, admimtion, or regret, as the structure of Ihs own. hesitft 
might be. Many a disciple of Daidd Hume visited CoJugije, 
and like his master never noticed that there was a Dom at alit— 
' Schlegel dubbed it' an enormous crystallization —Goethe likened 
it to a mighty tree spreading forth its branches—poor 11 pod, 
in whose later writings there is so much profound feeling simply 
and memorably expressed, lamented over it as 'a broken promise 
to God’—and Wordsworth burst into that noble sonnet,— 

* Oh! for the help of Angels to complete 
This Temple—Angela governed hy a plan 
Thus i'ar pursued (liow gloriously !) by ^lan. 

Studious that 11 k might not disdain the seat 

WJio dwells in Heaven ! But that inspfring heat 

Hath failed; and now, ye Powers ! whose gorgeous wings 

And splendid asi)cct you embhizonings 

But faintly ])icturr, ’t were an otlicc meet 

For you, on these unfinished Sluifls to try 

The midnight virtues of your harmoily—• 

This vast Design might tempt you to repeat 
Strains that call fortli upon Empyreal ground 
Immortal Fabrics, rising to the sound 
Of penetrating harps and voices SAVoet!’ 

Hut a spark of llio ^ins]nving licat’ had still lingered In Co¬ 
logne—and it Avns one of her own children, who, baptized at her 
altar and taught beneath her walls, now came forward,—not to 
rescue the failing parent from destruction—this was too sanguine 
a hojm even for him—but to preserve the memory of her great¬ 
ness from oblivion. It was Snlpiro Boisseree,— one of two 
brothers of whom Cologne may Avell be proud—who first really 
bestirred his energies in the cause of the ("athcrlral. Under his 
superintendence,^ careful measurements and beautiful drawings 
were made of the princij):il portions, whi< li Avere subsequently 
given to the public in a series of engravings, admirable in execu¬ 
tion and magnificent in scale. The efibrts intended to memo¬ 
rialize the last days of the Cathedral, proved the chief means of 
procuring it better; for this remarkable work, enriched with a 
valuable historical notice by M. Boisseree himself, attracted the 
attention of all lovers of art throughout Germany. No direct 
allusion, however, is made by M. Boisseree to ibe continuation of 
the building, further than a few words, which, in 1810, quite as 
much implied its hopelessness as its feasibility—namely, that such 
a measure could only become possil>lc ' under the special favour 
of a mighty prince, aud the auspices of a long and happy pcac^.’ 

2 G 2 Soon 
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.^ftcr, this tl^e .struggle for in^lependcnce, bipgan— 
plates threw off the yoke of France—and in 1814 
li^|ie4iish provinces were attached to the Prussian monarchy, ^be 
of peace was hailed with national transports. The GcitT 
mads, felt that they were free, and forgot they were .pjOQrr 
pillars, and nicinorials of all sorts Avere proposed. 1^’ 
hundreds from tlie Rhine to the Elbe;—and, in the 
the damour, a sti <mg voice from the Jlhenuche Mercur caup<l 
ripc>n the people not to form new schemes and begin new works> 
Imt to iionour their forefathers and exculpate themselves by com¬ 
pleting—as the worthiest monument of j)cace—the sacred Cathe- 
ilnil of Cologne. But auspicious as the occasion seemed, it Avas not 
the right one;—the fervour of national gratUude passed away;— 
each had some little edifice of his own at home to lopk.jfflor, 
which the late wars had damaged or ovcrturnech and the Caljie- 
dral languished and crumbled as before. 

Ilowc\cr, j\L liolsscrec had not relaxed in his interest for . the 
cause, and an accident presently occurred that greatly helped 
luiu on. This was thc^ discovery of the original design f(*r the 
northern tower, which had been carted out witli the rest of .the 
documents, and louiid its way to au iuii at Darmstadt. Here, 
being a magnificent piece of jiarchiucnt. soiiui excellent haasjrau 
pounced upon it, and iiailtMl it on to a strctc'her for the riolable 
purpose ol drying her beans—in which caj)acity it was found by a 
scene-painter engaged in jretling up an arch of triumph for some 
festival of volunteers, '^riie discovery was instantly communicated 
to IM- llois.^eiee, who lost no time lu (ditainiug possession of the 
precious relic by jnirchase. ''riie drawing is 13 feet higli^ and 
S feet 2 inches uidt*, boaulilully and delii'atcly executed iii ink, 
add with \v'('»nderru]Iy iew marks of the many dangers it had 
tiudergone. It comprises the northern tower from the base to 
the tip of the spire, with more than half of the western guide 
front between, 

Al. Roisscree's attention was next attracted to a plate h% 
No 12 of Willcmin s ‘ M onuniens Fran(;ais inedits,' repre- 
scnllng a j>Tcat western window' correspomling exa<'tly with the 
position ot that contained in the Cologne design, ^ vvith the 
danic of Peter van Surdaam below. Hoping^ therefore^ to finrl 
some scholar of the Cologne school of architecture in ah olde 7 * 

. name, M. Boisseree wrote to the ^editor I^r 

ihior'hiatlon, who replied that the name of Peter van S^'daani bad 

that the window m ques- 
tiori in rcajity taken from a large architectural dcsigh in fiU 
p^^sessihn. this again AI. Bolssei’iSe paid* a liigh* price* 

ahd On its arHval reCogulscd tlic southern tower iif the*calhedrlilv 

and 
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llie ^en<iAV clt'AMn^ tliat' alteady had. ' 
the^jrtorc injured of the two, and, what was &tiU mor^ trylfif^/UifVp 
jtpi^Qarecl *5tt lop, next the spire, a small aiia^rum, nb<iv<5 '^hieh 
Wf^ie eiulent traces of alt obliterated name, which, it ^rd- 
^ok^lig to infet, must Im\e l>oen that of the designer himself, 
A deviations from this plan appeared in the portion of il/p 
sbufhem tower alf^ady ct>inpletrd, Init this only the ihoie suhstan- 
tlap^d the date of these desif^ns, which wo ha^e mei'y iea'iOii to 
heiic^v'e ard the same on^inally submitted to the approbi'ition df 
Conrad ol HoehSteden. How the last-found drawirig made Us 
way to Paris is easily accounted for In the iiidi&ciiminalc transfer 
of all ohjeets of art thither. Two sinallcr diawins^s accomjianied 
it on its return, which proved to be poitions of the choli, thouyrh 
exeetUed b^ a cliffc'rent hand. 

Still there Was nothing: done for the cathedral, ami, as If the 
buildiijfc itself ga\c‘ up all hope, tlie old crane, which Lad so loni^ 
apjiealed Iroiii eaith to liea\en in ^nin, now lahlj jjjtue wa\. 
hor neail^ four cenUni<‘s It had proclaimed to a cold and 
thankless freneialion that llm \cms of then lathers weie unful- 
mu-d. FeU' inoie than fcnir icntuiics it had l^oine nnincncd the 
blast of evet} wind that blows^ and found them 

* not so lude 
As man’s iiurratitude/ 

At Iasi, wcaiy and tniu'-woin, it lc-11 fieni its hl"h e^lale^ and, 
il c\er a ciane can be said U> die* of a bioken hcait, that ciaiic^ 
c eitainly did. 

No sooner was it p^one, liowc\ei, than the < ili/ens aacic \isilc;d 
by sliaiif^e coinpuncln ns. The} did not knowhow deai that })oor 
Cl ape had been, till ihej inisscd the laiiuliar foim that liad so louj^ 
T)ent oACi them. It seemed at, if the CTuaidian angel of llm city 
AAas reuicwrd. Some of lliem could not sleep, and, though ham 
to bcluwe, it is said some of them could not c^at— at all cnentsone 
old liitigcjjnehfu' could not die comfoitablA in Ins bed till ho hau 
berjucathed a legacw towaids lejilacing it; and them nil clubbc;*! 
toirolher, and a nr*A\ oanc* was actuallv leaied at a considerable 
expense upon the old position, t^onsideiing the state and prc?s- 
poets of the Calliedial at that time, we do not know' any act of ibci 
j)rcs<*nt age so giatifjingly useless. It is haicl to bclicAC that It 
was—not the fun of a sc-t of yovng students, or the sentiment of 
a committee of fair ladies—but the dclibeiate will of a coipo- 
latlon of fat Cciman Hurgcimehirrs which peifoimcd such ^ 
piece of pinctical poetry no later than the }ear 1819. Such was 
tjie general feeling, that a Aery edifying, tliough comniou-]/la(,Q. 
lustoi^ of the tcjAvn and cathcdial, AArittcn at that lime, js giaAcly 
dated " 1820 —The year after the election of the ncAV crane 

upon 
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upon llio tovvpr of the Cathedral/ The good ritissens desclrved 
to ijavc their Cathedral repaired for them after this, and so it soon 

WAS, 

The Prussian treasury had meanwhile somewhat recruHed itself. 
The Crown Prince, his present Majesty, had visited Cologne, 
mounted to the roof of tlie edifice, and lamented over its desola¬ 
tion—the condition of the building was shortly after officially in¬ 
quired into and reported, and in 1824 the long-needed repairs at 
length commenced. For the enormous roof and other crying dis¬ 
tresses the sum of 10<'),000 thalers, or about 18,000/., was imme¬ 
diately granted, and, while this was lieing applied, avrliitects WerH 
employed in estimating the amount required to put the whole into 
thorough repair, which they finally nqioited at a sum of 
thalers, or about G5,00()/. in addition. At this, though by no 
means so much as might have been expected, the Prussian Oo- 
vernment drew back in disinav, and the undertaking seemed in 
clanger of being abandoned. Whether the condition of the cathe¬ 
dral had attracted royal attention to that of the diocese, or vice 
X'eritdf it matters not here to inquire. At all events, about this 
time the ancient archiepiseopate of Cologne was lestored; shorn 
indeed of its woildly honours, but in spiritual integrity most wor¬ 
thily filled ill the jierson of Charles, Count Spiegel xum I5e- 
senberg. One of the first acts of this venerable prelate Avas to 
renew an old Cathedral lax**^ in favour of the I'cpairs, which, with 
Ins own urgent advocacy of tlie cause, finally deieiininecl the Go¬ 
vernment to undertake them in the fullest extent. 


This included eveny portion of the exleiior, from the grandest 
rockwovk masses of strength to the minutest lacework tracery of 
ornament; and a host of workmen, chleily gathered from the 
city itself, were soon organised in regular squadrons and {actively 
engaged. The roof and walls, in themselves a gigantic under- 


taking> were first thoroughly secured. The magnificent but¬ 
tresses, which, with their flying wings, and forest of bristling piers 
and pinnacles, were by far the most expensive and intricate sec¬ 
tion of the work, were fourteen of them in part rebuilt, and all 
repaired. The stone shafts and tracery of the enormous choir 
windows, 54 feet high, which, instead of protecting, had begun to 
demolish the gorgeous coloured glass in them, were entirely re¬ 
newed, and the glass itself, broken, maimed, and obscured wifll 
coatings of centuries, was taken out, cleaned and 'tnendad.. 
Wnen the exterior had thus renewed its youth, the interior was 
for in turn. Here every damage^d or failing feature, iu ston^, 
Uiarble^ or metal, passed under the healing hand of the caraftil 
yorkmaiy/ The walls were cleansed from every 


.Ten froschen for a live for a baptism, and two aud a bait for a btirtaL 

old 
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olil, stone united under the ^ame tempered colour—the goldj 
iUjfthe^jToof twinkled again from their places—the injautiful 
capitals lay with their golden foliage upon a scarlet ground— 
figures of -the apostles upon the piers, with their gorgetms bfack^s 
and'^ canopies, revelled in the brightest hues the palette cduljj^' 
supply; and then the coloured glass was replaced, and the light 
wuicli streamed in upon tlic restored decencies of the holy place 
w^s. richer and more glowing than it had been for ages. 

It was twelve years before all this was accomplished—and no 
wonder, for the labours were multifarious, and the funds ad¬ 
ministered in but a slender stream. Meanwliile, a grand plan 
on tlie part of the city for completing the whole building, by 
merely levying a tax of seven Tfmtnwys per head threuahont, 
Gerr^anyy came, as. might have been ex]>ectcd, to nothing; 
wldle another; more highly patronized, for continuing it in a very 
bad fashion, threatened to be fulfilled. It was evident upt only 
that the service of the tdiurch retjuirod the completion of the 
building, but also that the choir itself, in a constructive sensc^ 
needed the support of the body. A proposition, accordingly, 
for a cheaper style of completion—leaving the ornaments en 
/>/ocT-sabstituting stouter piers within, and dispensing with the 
elalDlorate buttress-work without, and introducing iron shafts for 
the rot>f instead of stone groining—had met with the sanc¬ 
tion , of , Government :-t— but luckily the death of the architect 
frojn whom it chiefly emanated, and the appointment of Herr 
Swirner as Donibau-rneister, presented a double guarantee against 

This gentleman, whom knowledge of his profession, 
.mverence for the Cathedral, equally qualify for his position, 
iostauUy felt how opposed was such a plan to the original inten- 
much, however, still remained to be done before the^mis- 
.would begin, and therefore he wisely waited the course of 


events . 

,. It,was evident now to the citizens of Cologne that, if ever thelr^ 
cathedral was to be completed, this was the time. The nature 
«'tpd extent of the repairs had in themselves raised up a school of 
vyorkmm entirely competent to carry on tlie work. Public inte¬ 
rest’l^en attracted to the subject—a reverence for old limbs 
and .^d things had returned—and the happy peace, and the 
Ujtightg^. Priupe to whom Boisserpe had in faith pointed, were both 
pi^9j5i^4ng qver the land. At this juncture the King of Prussia^ 
died.present Majesty ascended the throne—all favours an(| 
aU.grievan^eSfh^tcned to unfold themselves in the first sunshine^ 
pi bi^ poj^l^Txty—a cry of ' Jetzt oder nic ’—^now of never^was 

to Joprnal along the Rhine ;-j^he citizens of 
Cologne met together—made glowing speeches, and 'qudteu 
. , ' '- ■ ■' GoetHe. 








I i^Ygn tpe “ftwit ^Dernhak 

„ VP|ftj?or4)^-UuiJdipg Surioty, yyasAwte^; 

requisition, Signed liy two bundled uf the most r«S)>eetiiitiie ci^bmi 
rpj[)ortii^,,t^^r^>Yfyim »a4' msUqs, and wplpring Poytd > heQp ind 
san^t|pf», pBapb^d.Bct^q iit,SeptcnitV»er, l840»«'.fawt dajU befonu 

? answer was tl^at coulu be <i€fliradll 

1](9 (toqif ^fie soqiely unilep hjs .^spncUl patteimgo-^cajcouragicd 
them to collect funds—diicctcd that th0 southCjin aisles (should'bd 
fpi^hwitl^ ^outi^ucd at bis own €4pefiscv4M£»i rcscrs^cA fcMc^spdddy 
cpnsidci'ation tlje amount uf ]m lucJbfjv i^elp^ This wastsxEflicieaat 
fo stir the Adipe^ All Colo^nt^ llewy not to a^zns^ bnt/ta ooninutK 
ices—thuy made statutes ap4 rorolsod ihcniTr-sUed ii^ra-^coiitpli* 
mented one another—embraced one anotbci—then contrad^ted 
qnpz^nofbcr, and under these cvccumstanced spent some talnebbfdre 
ihejy tliorQUg;hiy understood one anoLbei*. At length it was settled 
ITiat^on anpuat contribution uf one thaler should constitute amein** 
her—ytliat thqXunds should be slrictl> appropriated to the eathtv 
dr^J as a lioman Catholic place t>f w<)islnp~-lliat the honoiary* 
prfpidentship should bo nested in the Aichbishop« and that a 
working TJoard and President should be elected fiuftt yeas'^o jcfcir 
UlJ the budding was completed, i^ista weic now kept opeli'at 
t|iejprincma| place? of resort foi members to enroh and in Febrsfr 
a^,j l84i^a gt-^^nd proGe^ 5 s;wm uas formed, which, after ntttmdiog' 
ln^n^mass„i):^occcdcd to the Cui/rnich, an old hall in Cologvnt 
ap^iropiiatcd. to public puiposcs^ uhcie the views of the socMatjTf 
eloq^Uqcitly ci.plaincd, and all janks and ages Imatcd «tdl 
joiiv ^„l^up)bcr3< Hocked to the slandard that dayi and, ±£ an* 
in^aji^e of the pcr\a(ling enthusiasm, a littledady,.<TwHb i-the* 
lonjg; n^me of Maria Eva PetroncUa Paulmn HubertuK/ Gnoyi^nJ. 
born at eightloVJock that morning, was enrolled the junior jjaomr) 
her of live soci<fty by tcii| Pefora the evening eloped 4het ufiiiles' 
amoifntc4 to about mo thousandi From this day^ tbciefore,*(lato; 
the opers^tiop? of the Central, Society. 

* In^ a tew ( the iipwji of the (iluizanicb. mectiijg bad 
^r^ad faf and wide, and fh^rfa^y at large bognn to >respodiL> 
Hrapcl^ societies ,were spccilily ftirjajrd i» oeigbboUriagi State*!, 
(,iiI diftantj, lamls, f^ir t^O'Germans at'Ronscfilieiided 

OvQrVeck> iw;ei» .,9moiig jUtc ifmit an- 
ronep ,fn^^ adhfirencp, C4>iJiiii^n,to(m|it in<.i¥iPBeynapd. inffciild, 

m .proap andi v^nso/tipauvecl da. 

’nw» tYrattPi bd®k« 

Gor*' 

se iftiadt) fioaukMuttJ 
beside— 





__ _^ _ . ^'fi,^§}‘^kA( 

Si£t^ef!\ Vet^iW^’^ih 5^wfe6^'iho^%l^^¥rf^fiHJr*ti^a1f’\^^lj^lff 

to.Ei^><iri>tjki!ngf of th"fit^i»liaulf.'df’hgatt'i'bt*^t{)iibj*,’ifeyfl»^ We:^".?]Kej 
pruflUi tot VlHe? c&puei 
hi.Fcf)eiiid9i/in ik^ 

tioiied tlaeMbtu^bci^ ™ —-v 

1841, freighted a vessel with hewn stone, and sejrf^^V^aoWrL 
Bhihoi^b^^hg, in^^itj^aiHtf ''tlfht 41ife^Wuteifilfly'miffh^ b< 


jniiini>»^pegging, in*^<fuaHit'pnrase, inai me muienaiff-nngax Dev 
toaw^a wisidoir-m’thhtisid^'dfithe'bkthe^i^l WiVtemr 

bdrjB^U«^itnelyv^on ^ * w. t 

^hBy[4hi»i tSmcftiste Wam '^df^^Sdiyid'feep^^ktb 

faiisahds^-.part of tl&e 

a]!idioster<thof^FO\ving’'zda$ yf'tC^hiiUih- ielt; itid tTM'4H 
ai^fatiep si^pleiherit; 10*^111* Weddy IffdMs'cke ' 'tvs|s"riow 

sfefciajfej' 

-.iWhSlo'tho GoniftftOO ftrttd^ thus s\vdl5riji,'tliy'I^iHg'fi||U'ri^^ 
been naniindf^Lof 4ii4 promise; ^rtd it'wit^ dWy dpdo^ncca 
thc'royal ^ctintTibiitbr would takfe the lead with tlife')iVth'‘ti^1^sum! 
of 50,000^ thdlers,'or about 8000f—his Mrgestj^ faVtlib/ signifying 
hfis- inter^ioix tif assisting irt person at the^ consecralioh <if, ihe^ 
.wdwJifcttindation-stbneof the Catlicdi'hl^ tvliipli’ ita^IcJr^'ltief 
4lh of Septembei^, 18421 ^ 

h Onr that day, therefore, the gates’bf the'^fcHy" <fo^ehM wufe Iq 
roceivela'Toyal train, such dS thfey had ■^ccn'’d|\eh'm^'l^p^JoUlen^ 
tiinc-^but ^nbk c6me from'wars'ahd 'fendif; 6k' Ti^dhT d fftfcc 
tiuedUo'cease the moment the eiVatid SSfas ovetl* b^t''fcbyAe'^ri 
judace with ^crtch other and with all meb,'’and iritbAlt biilV‘dp 
llie sacred occasion as a furthei*'bond‘fot hs blek^ing'^*' Wiin^ 



George of Cambridge; with 'Dukes and 
Dzid*Counl^s-i^he flower of the German < 

the^ foridge * of ^ boats and Ihrdugh every mier to tue ci"^ Uier^ 
streamed a countless crowd, which eveh'Hlie S'asl bj*egd6iit‘^8?* tfle 
city^ws^liB^ seemed insuflibient' td 'contain;^ ^apd cdnnon ’rnoUr*/! 

M JkitfX .wMWMr*.A BbvrAatl ' M «#1 M«rAM«4 4^.«9JktrW4«> aIT > a JpU,^r 
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,'Tiiq<,cejejnony be^an with high maas at the Cathedral^ per- 
faf^exl by.,the, Arehbiahop-^coadjutor, at which their Majesties 
hbU their distinguished guests, with the members of the Society, 
nndf the whole body of the workmen, attended. The newly 
bo^^utihed choir, re-opened for the first time, excited the greatest 
aduiiration. Service being cont;lnded, the Cathedral poured forth, 
its . thousands, which, being joined by the thousands more awaitmg. 
them wdlhoiit, formed into a procession, for numbers and unipn 
of . all classes and interests almost unprecedented. The staid 
and grave JJombau TWcins represented the; learned professions, 
with those countless grades above and below, whom the education 
of, modern times lias equalized. The hardy and picturcs(|ue ranks 
of - (.Cathedral workmen included cyery department and degree of 
skiU and handicraft from the architect to the glazier. The 
glittering uniforms showed every gradation of service, civil and 
military, under every crown of Euro})e. livery striking variety 
of clerical costume was arrayed in allendance on the avcbiepiscopal. 
erpzier-r—u bile the whole was brought up by a heterogeneous but' 
orderly mass, in which the sturdy peasantry from the surrounding 
country supjdied the only class not hitherto mentioned. Alany 
wreVe the hearts that day which swelled with the sense of wishes 
now fulfilled, and labours now rewarded, but mme with so warm 
a, glow, or so just a title, as that of the aged Sulpice Boisseree, 
who walked conspicuous in the procession, and was hailed, with 
enthusiasm wherever he turned. 


And now, while this remarkable procession was winding 
through the priiicipal streets, received at every house they passed 
with every detnonstration that jt)y and devotion could suggest, - 
the great J)o 7H TlatZy or square on the south of the Cathey, 
dral, where were stationed all the schools and charit^ible iosti- , 
tutions with which (Jologuc abounds, had become the fgcus^of 
gathering interest. It was from the centre portal of the sputh^n. 
transept* that the second foundation of the Cathedral was to stqrt. 
In the space, therefore, stretching from the choir to the southern 
tower, a tribune for spectators had been erected; from the midst' 
which rose a riclily decorated pavilion. Here their Majesties, 
wfth their brilliant cortege soon numnted—the procession arrived- 
a^d defiled with thundering oiv<^s before them—then, as th^ bpdy./ 
c^ii)XQ clergy approached, the royal head,, with eyory Pifh^r, was 
upp^vered—-tlm exquisite strains ol‘ the Veni Cr^(it^Tt ^sjSeijLfed 
eypyy other sound—the Archbishop slowJyproaotmced/,lpoinii}^J} 
cXfVHdiior^Uouem mpam/ and the consecration set^rice^began.. 


was,one-which none present can eji^rv ThOi 

with deep blue, sky find shifting wbibia:,clouds%; 
gifiWtjC;. gJFCy of , ^Ue. Cat,li«.4r4. 

hnn countless 
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coundess detail in sunshine^ now hiding all but its huge outline 
ill shade, seemed lifted from its foundations upon a sloping'bank 
of'human heads, interspersed with floating flags and waving' 
banners, which spread like a torrent into every corner of the 
irregular plain ; every heafl being turned towards a small vacant 
space midway between choir and tower, over which hung sus^ 
pended one single block of stone, and wlience rose and fell in 
ineasuved tones the solemn responses of the quire. 

Just six hundred years had ela])sed since all Cologne as¬ 
sembled on this same sjiot for a similar purpose, and much 
htid grown up and fallen doun hi the time. The old world 
had changed—a new one had b(*en discoveied. Raj>hael had 
])ainted and Shakspeare written—J.iitlier pienehed ami Voltaiic 
blasphemed. The Archbishops of (*ologne liad lost a crown, 
and the Margraves of Brandenbuig had gained one. Still, had a 
burglier of the thirteenth century arisen from the dead beneath 
their feot, and stood in that inner circle overlooking the founda- 
tam, he would have behold a venerable prelate clad in the same 
\eslments, and perforniing the same rite; he would have seen a 
stone fnnn the old Mother (Juavry of Drachcnfi'K, sprinkled with 
ivater from the old Father Rhine; he wouUl have observed a 
slight alteration in tlie machinery aljove his head, and in the cos¬ 
tumes of those who stood around him, but soon found out that 
men of like passions with himself guided the one and wore the 
other ; he would have seen nothing new that human intelligemje 
might not have attained, and nothing missing that human in¬ 
firmity might not have forfeited—but one thing his mind would 
have stumbled at, as equally beyond the jiale of his ei.perience 
and the limit of his belief, and that is, how a monarch of one 
creed could openly and solemnly assist to build a church for an¬ 
other, and that creed one denied by his forefathers and himself, 
and yet personally not err in so doing. 

The block was lowered, and the Archbishop, assisted by Swirner, 
adjusted it into its place with the usual hirm of words. The 
llding descended fiom the tribune-^—addressed the multitude with 
me facility which distinguishes him—took the mallet, and, amid 
roars of applause, struck the newly laid stone three times. Then, 
whilst the mallet passed in turn to all the royal jiersonagcs, and 
to every individual of distinction, the Archbishop, the I^esident 
of the Society, and the Dombati Meiider spoke in succession. The 
King's Speech had been shoft, patriotic, German^aiid quite 
hititudinamn. The prelate’s was long, courteous, and most care- 
fullV Rdttftn Catholic. The president addressed him^H espe- 
to*the'Iskkiieties, and encouraged thom to continuetheiil 
20 hl. * The 'JMrdniu M&istef '^tlraed parliculariy to the artimn^>- 

and 



avidfibttde* thadoD'prdto Ekill^^ondtidinp^ n n^k^ly'^Uohl^st 

'wiili tUe sea^ipient of Schiller’^ song of the BA] 

l^t priuse be to the \;orkniai} tfiveji, 

But tteblcfesing comes fi^m Ilea\cn.* 

i4ci« #afe(«:iswexcd by a ^ Huiioh^ front thd lower. The cifftrfe* 
scKV^odi on its*aNm—-a ctiorn^ Ot i\ovkincn’s roic^es in’ 

sonoious ineltxlj—a block of stono aajis seen niountinc^ sitvsAiy 
tbromgh tlic an*—every hat wai wincKt, Ins Ala^esty's the hrnrifest 
of.4bem all, tend amidst roais of oamion one srfone nioie was aiUled^ 
to^that tower where the last hatl ht*cn left nbovt* fotn centtities 
befwkj.t » 

" I'btts temiinated the ceremtvnles of tbd day fin* as tli^ Ca- 
tfafvhal' was ccmcoined. Wo have duclt uj'wni them tlitis at 
length, not because of llic* trjti|’oiaTy rxciioment, pictnros<|iie 
boautVi or solemn nature of the scene; but because, to our ^JC\v, 
the Occasion included far more Ilian the mere Iritmg of a foinida- 
tiomstoncj or the pa^iui^ of a io\al msiI. Neiflicr one nor the 
dthcr, taken separately, A\as xer\ I'cinaikable m itself, but in the 
bridge that bound them together e^ely stone had been laid by 
time nnd graven bv htstory. 

The day was a fruitful one. The DomhlaU teemed with ron- 
tributions from cVery class of society. I’tic King of lia\aria 
jwoniiaed the painted glass lor the four south windovvs, and a 
tradesman in C'ologne gave two thousand two-inch nails. The 
Duke cVAtcoboig sub^ciibed a thousand thaleis a-}ear for his 
possessiotUi on the Rlime^ and common Libmireis gave annually 
thu value of a day’s hire, OfTieeis of icgimeiits clubbed togothci' 
from their inesS) and prh ate soldiers ayIio had helped to extiiignish 
a fire presented their ^J^rinhjthh Schoolboys ^ent m their prii'cs, 
and young gals their trinkets. Parents made a thnnk-oifering ipr' 
the recovery pf a child, and penitents a sin-offeiing for a buidened 
conscience-—while one result of his Majesty’s personal patioiiage 
wna an eptcixiption from postage for all business concerning the 
Oathedral, tbiougliout the Piussian dominions—an example thi/t** 
haii bhen fojlowecl by other States. ^ 

^‘Itt the midst of all this o%'ctflowing enthusiasm, a task requir¬ 
ing'cMisummato tact and de^t^nty' as well ns professional skill 
bttd fallen to the shnie of the chief aichitect. Ilis fiist care was to 
oMtdti the reversion of the late King^s oidcr, touching the CCnti- 
nllfttion of the edifice upon a cheaper scale—-thiefly at the iacri- 
fk'^'bPlhe grand external buttresses. I'his, with the fdthful help 
of* Saljpicc Jloissei^e, l>e proved to be objectionable on tech¬ 
nical M on a^slhctic grounds-*-a<lducing “the Cathedral'of 

XlWe^hi lis^an eiample,i whore, a similar plan of economy having * 
Mil* i- been 
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>}}urj4t|i^ a,^r§fitlitdfm^in 4iie)seinMfeentb*!C^Qi^^ Q^fMrdiiimn 
the body ^4b&,i$hiirch«'Wl>iIa' thb'CbairJi'.»1ilp|mted^lil^e^4^ 
logne one> remained uninjured. Upon suck arguin^uts, and with 
the feeling that all half-^p^'ehsUtcs Wefe umvbjt^ pCthe cause^ the 
Hoard directed the words ' that the building of the Cathedral be 
cqUtt^nued Recording to.the origH^liint^ntiony’f tb fbi&m&erted infd 
Uip j[M'ticie. of their :iand obtaiia^> the rb)e«d:aanotMM» 

t^’ effpett* ; I ’ ' f't ‘i I'i* i ^ >' '' . t' ,I 1 i 1T ! j ^i 

,\^Wjimer's;nextr.t^ 9 l 4 ^aSit^eonvinca thei Society that tlicc^MWevh 
4 ,»vvs cpnuectod /withtitl^T erection lof -a. ChMhddral'ixheiie^ 
iu^pera^ye , even. , tlu^n those iBoapda'and JPresidente^^ inFotjt 
stimulated by the natural desire to see some result for ^th^t 
lU^mey Gis^^oon, a$ j)assiblpj the. w^orthy ehizeu^ liad setUeddtaih^hg 
thciusclycs. that pr>rti(>ns^ 'Us tliO’ towei^^rwhidh 

most to :th^ eye, should be .ftrsjt set in ^progresss; wliile icveryi 
little society sent ip its mitc>vith express i^tipulatioit of dts boingt 
doyoted tp spine, particular Ajaturo of the budding to which ‘ tl^oyT 
and their descendants for ever might point with tears-of .rapturiekt 
Xhrf>ugh all these delicate difficulties the worthy Jkteiider sto©r<ld> 
with, adrpiirabla adroitness. He promised :to comply. With jail* 
sejiaratc wishes as speedily as was consistent \vithj-,Uie nature ;uf- 
ihp work j explained that, for reasons obvious to idl> the cefrfe- 
sppuding portions of a building must advance at tUe satne pacc4rTi 
that ,a single window could not grow here,' nor separaiie jpeaf 
start thcre^ and above all that it was necessary to fipish themtUA* 
body of the church before attempting the steeples. To tJds.ttbel^e*'! 
fqrc, aU .parties wore at leuglh brought, to consent... Thci ooin'Rg 
p).C,tijOA p^lhe, towers has been abai^doncd for, the prcscht, 
the. efforts of king and people are directed to those portions which * 
arc^f|i^pntial to odnstitule a perfect church—tihe royaldlundS’b^tJajgf, 
e{^ciajly devoted to the south side, the society’s to the f ,ii 

(j,l^''ithi those and other hindrances several months passed awayJl 
bpfurc any apparent progress was made—the workmen!beingi 
antply c^nploycd in completing the repairs* anddn; preparingttv?^ 
stopk of . materials fur future use. The stonO -of . tho^dtUlr^f) 
September, as we have shown, waalaid nt;tho, westornipicr.-oCithetf 
centre,arch of the southern transept. - The preparations for this 
h^dibeeii c^^binod with unforeseen labour,, for^on eoc^imining ihpu 
foundatihus of. the; south frpnt> above oncrhalf. waslfou^idilot b©:* 

what exi&ted^: only sa small portioKtMfjOlH . 
n^qt4^ fiiMir a(nd qvid^nUy.sCoeyd iM^Uh 

fi^idied tOithe brjLgjna) depth; an ex^tent theretforei.of j^ighty fecftl 
injcqgth» thirtyiibMr.;m hreadtlb andiforty-aix; *ini d^plhitMd 
bq^^cptppl^t^ly s^>p)jind;; being, hUe tbe^reatvofdhb <»Ute<k^h( 
fmiftdiifiiw&c.ipf .huaaltiP'Cp^ bUed up.wUlii:tho;wcH-kt¥^^J 

n ; * lava-stone 
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from tfa^ Brohi valley * - and whidb, after plating t>f 

the atoxie^ were left to kettle. • ' * ' 

“-^fThe wall of the south aisles was now comXnenced'dtid raised to 
the lerei of tbkt on the north, including the four great wihdc^Ws 
with thrtr tracery, the broad foliage moulding above/ and* the 
grotesque gutter-beads. The removal of the temporary toofs ndKt 
foUowm, which, owing to their extent and rottenness, was attended 
with.^great difficulty and some danger, when the interior piers, 
which, as we have said elsewhere, had been advanced to the heiglit 
of forty-two feet, were found in a slate which rendered their pre¬ 
servation up to that moment a matter of wt>uder. Most of them, 
from the absence of due con8<didating pressure fmm above, hiid 
swerved from the perpendicular, and some So perilously so theit 
a slight sideward pressure sufficed to set the whole mass tottering 
from the base upward. To remedy this without completely 
pulling them down, required great skill and no little time— 
after which they wore carried up to the destined height, and 
the stone vaulting gradually proceeded with. 

North and south walls being thus brought up to the same level, 
the south transept was resumed, and preparations made to proceed 
simultaneously with north trans('pt and tower. For this purpose 
an order was procured from the archbishop for the demolition of 
the church of Sta. Alaria in Pasculo, as also of a chapter-hotise 
similarly intrusive. As soon as the removal of the rui>bish per¬ 
mitted, the foundations were examined, when the same deficiency 
that had met them on tlie south side, though not to such an 
extent, was disccwcrcd here. The northern tower in its turn 
offered unforeseen difficulties. The old stump of the south¬ 
western pier, which we have mentioned as having been abandoned 
at the height of twenty-two feet, was found so utterly worn away 
' with length of ox])osnre that no course remained but to take it 
entirely down. This <lone, the ground was cleared and prepara¬ 
tions made for laying the first rounds of the central pier; no 
doubt being entertained that the foundations for this, as for the 
other piers of the tower, according to the rules of building, had 
been placed coevally. Great, thorefort*, was Swirner’s dismay 
in finding, after a toilsome exploration of above thirty feel-dn 
dejUli, that none whatever existed. Already a heavy expanse 
^ which had not entered into the estimates has thus beeif ilecessi- 
t&led —ami it remains to he proved whether the other piers wjill 
'not be found equally unprovided for.* To supply the bassdM'c 
cedumns for this and any other foundation emergencies is not^diffi- 
ctilt, as the banks of the Rhine are plentifully furnished with 

I| M l... , I 1 I I ’ ■ III,. II.- . .. --- I I , ■ I ■ II - 

^ The last huUtlirig report, received while these sheets are going through the press, 
‘prdves this to he the case. « 

basaltic 
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building nas been a question of great to tbe aix:bUeot »J.; 

. iV i» known that the fine trap'^roek quarries of? the 
PrajchenfipU^had bcen^ both ibr their intrinsic e?Ecellenee freon 
tkeir to Uie river, in vogue with all Rhenish. architeclEe 

fr^y .the earliest tinges. rTUe Romans. worked them,, as 
tal>on4^ce of their remains testify, while so many, of tbe .aa^ly 
chyrcb^s.of Lower Germany, and especially those along the 
Rhine, arc fixund to be bone of its bone, that the wonder is how 
so,much of the 'castled crag’ still survives. The present eatlie’* 
dral—►probably that of flildebold also—haying been entirely 
drawn from tbe Drachenfels—'the great quarry on the south side 
had always kept the name of the J^om JKaule ; but to all appear-^ 
ance* this had been in disuse daring many, centuries: it was 
quite overgrown with dwarf wood and vineyards; while a quari^ 
on the west side, from which it does not seem that the Dom was 
ever fed, had been, from its contiguity to the high road, especially 
interdicted by Government. But moreover, principally from the 
mouldering aspect of the Cologne Dom itself, the Drachcnfels 
stone had fallen into disrepute with modern architects; and 
therefore, for tbe restoration of the choir end, the millstone* 
quarries of Niedennendig and Mayen were put into requisition. 
Of the durability of this stoixe, in the most delicate forms anil 
under the severest exposure, there is ample evidence on the 
Rhine ; but the darkness of the colour, only iueveased by time, 
proved an objection, which ultimately led to a royal order for its 
disct>ntinuance. Many experiments and efforts were now made 
to test the qualities of various stones, and ensure a steady supply, 
and quarries were opened at a distance both on the IVIosel and 
on the Neckar, thus occasioning great expense and <lelay. But 
ere long it was.whispered that tbe old Drachcnfels had been too 
hastily traduced. It had been observed, that while parts of tlie 
external ornaments of the cathedral had been entirely obliterated. 
Others remained as sharp as when first ]mt up. This discrepancy 
wits now found h) originate in an organic peculiarity of the stone, 
pf which the preceding race of savants, it seems, had been totally 
. unaware. The rocks of the Drachcnfels are largely impregnated 
with feldspar crystals, lying together in parallel strata. In the 
dircctito of these strata the stone divides easily; across them, it 
’ requires labour. With the strata the rocks in their nativCi state 
inter and crack off perpetually; across them, they defy both 
time and weather. Where, therefore, in building, the crystals have 
been placed vertically, the stone has crumbled away; wliere hori¬ 
zontally, it has remained uninjured. This was a welcome discovery 
for Mr. Swirner, and the facts were no sooner established ,tl^n 

tile 
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mooi^nBed^a d^ed of -gift^ hy which tW worthy^ro^ 
fWieUAr «f Ilie tMih'side of the Drachenfeis, the Ohe^eUer Dhhm; 
moidb twter )te)rtion called the Dom Kdtule for the ft^ oso of 
the Central Soeiety duringf the n^t twenty years. We rejoice^in 
Ihi^^ '^iofV'Kiting aside the obvkwe advantage of^ eoiithafuinlf 
Wiih^ die'some materials, it seemed hard that> while all were coo^ 
tvihuting to the cathedral, ito own parent after the ilesh itbould 
akme be debarred. £ven the lime for the mortar is the’diititf 
tfan^ was used before, being brought from Paffratb and Gladbkch 
on the right bank of the Rhine. 

We must now take a glance inside. While the mt^rior repa-'" 
rations were in prepress, the remaios of some b^esco paintings^ 
in the space routul and above the arches of the inner choir/ 
surrounding the high< altar, had come to light. Here, the last 
centurycustomary coating of whitewash being removed, there 
emerged angelic figures of great solemnity, two to each arch, 
holding the vessels of sacrifico and worship—all upon a gokl 
damask pattern ground. Even in their faded and imperfect 
state the effect was so grand that it was unanimously determined 
to coll in the aid of modern art and replace them. The choice 
fell upon Stcinle, known chioffy in England by his outline di aw-* 
ings of the Seven Works of Mercy. I'his artist has adhered 
closely to the spirit of the old composition; indeed, with the 
religious feelings that he lias, ho could not do otherwise. The 
larger spandrils of the side arches he has filled with angels and 
archangels,with their appropriate attributes; while in the smaller 
compartments over the altar appear the mysterious fmir*winged 
cl»srubiins, veiling their faces from the divine splendour. 

The angels are eleven feet in length—highly graceful, if not 
too solemn to be so called—with grand wings and sublime^ ex« 
pressionless heads. We have seen no better specimens of modern 
fresco. The general effect, as cf)nccrns the rest of the bmlding; 
is most admirable—the height of the arches giving glim}>ses of 
the floating celestial hierarchy from every part, and thus announe^ 
ing that which is holiest of all. 

We wish we could say anything in favour of fouftOmv 
statues upon the outer sides of the same choir plets; the recent 
penning of which, though equally supported b)r ancient example, 
we cannot help feeling to he a thing that no precedent can defend; 
Setdi^ aside the generally affected and uniiiip>sing character of 
statues themselves, we safely appeid to the reader, wluit must^ 
be :tlie ef&ct of a stone figure, six feet and a half high, painted 
wdUi^bliurk hair and beard, red cheeks and Ups, wd drapery 
in wveryv variety of red, Wue, green, and gold,^ the pattern 

earefidly pkked out. The provmce of true art ia to deceive; 



Iswft ti>)]i^)eaai, dr^^b^tlK^itesgia^taeii 
^<iti>y i4g3 ' tlHe,;JkGtev{i pib vtaca } Mi«li iMitiljitwif 

%D>-giMfe4bci ^*3}^ liL^iChinetf^ mioida^) anddUp 

dofenee tinadeiOi^lb«^ai;aio£,^carr!)rio^ 4Hlfi 
«aa»diod», iaiuntbmldfbttffW' 

tiviesjHjtwenitbein^^i^ Gnoiof^ih^ K^mf.icbarnift of-paijttoii 

oppose; to. abet abroad maptesijt^atat 
^^mbra^Iigbts^^aiad; shadQSi;aad^dievdim^.ra)fc*c^£7^ 09lok«ingt<>£><rtba 
4]^^ite0(tlr6»^rlroubiHhgtiilbdm^'9nd^wl^ of looutse^usaQi^tfiffietil 
the moment you cover the architeotlite 

colpurst> .i 'iiTi)e status infahis itM^ce^^do^s xuA even^keep ite^i^al 
jittitilhe viil^ac brightness o£ :die patn4haa brougbtvit undis^r 

^Wo especiaUiy grudge rtbc disfigui»»U(fn Keiths 
Uflti tbrackeis, as tbe^'ar&.far.jSuperior as svot^-^^nrliir 
The brackets/like the capitais of the j>ieTs« ave^comjTOEcd obfuH* 
age and fruit-—the hop,- the fig, the vine, Sc,Ci in exquisite, foitm 
and. relief :—the canopies of the ^richest architectural delicacyi 
wkli angels upon them playing on different musical instruraentot^ 
in allusion to their position in the choir ;-^tbc wholcj comprisitai^ 
canopy, fi^urc^ and bracket, above .sixteen feet high,, and tw^vn 
feet from the ground. The ^ame objections do not apply to the 
capitals supporting the roof; ordy two colours, scarlet and g^dd$ 
have l>een used here, and those arc appropriately sobered by theis 
distance from the eye. Traces of gilding and colour in a damoyr 
pattern were also found, reaching about twelve feet up thc.chohf 
piers^;one of which has been renewed in the same style, 
of.;e 2 .periment,.but pronounced unsuccessful. We sincerely hope 
no further .essay, of the kind will be made, as every stroke of;a 
gaudy ..hni&h withiu the Cathedral walls will only lessen :ihc 
solemnity of its grand space and sublime masses, and esjieeialiy 
nufefijtifee^'effcGt both of the fresco designs and. of the coloured 
vr^odows. ' - . . 

A. consider the immense substructure of tedious pteparatioii 
r^lttised at the outset of an undertaking comprising, like>’tl»il| 
the one general effort of a fresh foundation, and tlie^abousand 
luinutim of a precise joininff ous the progress made. in. the cotirse 
of four 3 ^ears is a satisfactory proof of the saving of. tiipe^hoeiUsi 
xnot^^^a^inaGbinery^and,'of , the efficiency .of those .to whom thq 
Wmkahrewsinlrusteti* . . NACi^ertheless, to the, many impatient ;ob-' 
serveravWluQ^ looked up^ daily^ and .wondered what had h&com^ of 
^'^.their thalors/^wn can iinaguiOvtlmt tlm J^usiness appeared Uk 
hukiV&i^ waji^ ^It was therefore a satisfaction to all paniea 
\vh«!p»^ Mny,4j^5,. Slwimer. avmled himself of a aocaety 'antd» 
vcTsary;, thou now. perfect soaUr. aisles^ frpm^ wlnoia 

the jM^io had^een banished y^rs; they re^ttteacl 
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S ession witli great entliusiasm. A further ebullition of popular 
ng took place on occasion of our Queen's visit to the Rhine, ^ 
when her Majesty assisted to place a beautiful bracket in the 
centre arch of the north front, and left a donation of 500/. 
About the same time the Kinperor of Austria and. the King of 
Belgium also forwarded very handsome contributions. 

Since then the progress of the building has told more. The 
beautiful and elaborate decorations which had been slowly exe¬ 
cuting in the workshops, are now rajudly taking their ])laces on 
the building. The fronts of both north and south transepts, 
with their richly peiftwated gables and exquisite triple arches, 
stand sparkling in the first brightness of newly hewn stone. 
The internal piers have reached their full height, and preparations 
for vaulting them over are begun. The failing coinjiartnients 
of the northern aisles arc })crfected, and the north tower is the 
centre of activity. Such is the amount of hewn stone already in 
hand, from the massive uniforni rounds of the piers to the most 
intricate details of (lolliie sculpture, no two of which are alike, 
that the Domhaumeiatcr looks forward with confidence to throwing 
open the whole body of tlie building,—aisles ami tvausepU com¬ 
plete, and nave finished up to above the level of the clerestory 
windows with a temporary roof over,—by the 14th of August, 
184ti, when a grand celebration of the f'alhcdral’s six hundredth 
birthday is to take place. I’he final completion to the tip of the 
spires, with full complement of external bullresscs, was not 
originally anticipated within less than twenty-five years; and at 
the pace of progress now going on, wliich will not abate unless 
the funds do, this is still expected to be fulfilled. 

The branch societies now amount to above 130 in number, 
including one of the Germans settled in Mexico, but none, 
strange to say, of those in ICngland. The whole amount hitherto 
subscribed (August, 1840), exclusive of the Government's annual 
50,000 thalers, reaches to about 300,000 thalers, or 50,000/. 

It is very .agreeable to see that the payments continue from year 
to year to increase; hut still it is evident that it will require a 
much larger annual return before twenty-five years can accom¬ 
plish a work estimated at the round sum of five millions of 
thalers, or nearly a million sterling. 

We hope the best. The more the Cathedral grows, the ifaorc 
its beauties develop, the greater the pride of finishing and the'. 
£hamo of again abandoning it. It is but natural, howevefj 
surmise that much of the existing glow will have Cooled 
before the lapse of fivc-and-twenty years; at any rate, a] 

Vanity ingenuities for scraping together money, the b^y^gi 
b^ag-ing, and raflling, and the list of fine-linly trvnq^ries, 

‘ in 
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in Clenriaanytmore tTuniJ)^ry still than anywhere else,, 
rnn rlot at ihc^start, must subsido lonpf ere then. The coinple(ioil 
of the Cathedral will then devolve upon those whose motive is ilot 
ah indul'^ence of vanity, or taste, or mere sentiment, but a prin* 
ciple df religious duty—we mean upon the Roman f-athtdies.'<Vf 
Germany. As it is, all the immediate agents for the cause, Iwidi 
those who arc conducting the works and those who superintend 
the outlay, are zealous Romanists. The Dovihlatt itself is an 
nltra-Cathohe organ, while the very existence of the Central So¬ 
ciety, on which all the others hang, is based U}'k)u the one primary 
condition of the Cathedral being lini.shed ami upheld as a strictly 
Roman Catholic temple, and not a single thaler applied to it 
with any other view. 

' We are no admirers of some of the reasons whicli the King of 
Prussia avowed in the speech of Sept. 1842, for* his ardour in 
this* great work. His Majesty’s words about all differentios of 
creed being buried in it, savoured too much of the modern l^ro- 
testantlsm of his country. Rut the work is a great one, and a 
national one. and therefore king and cottager do well to l>efrLend 
it. And iiidee<h in case of any unfortunate falling off in the 
general subscriptions, we tliink the King would stand in need of 
no apology should he undertake to complete the Wf)rk liiinself ': 
for his Majesty is in possession of the magnificent revenues of 
the Cologne see, and the apjjoinlnients of the modern archbishop 
make but a small deduction from them. 


Aet. VII.— 1. Rccolhctioiis of Four Yeai's* Service in the Fast tcith 
JJ.M. Furilctk ItetfimoM : conq)risiui/ an Account of the Fakiuy 
of Knrachee in LiOwer Scinde^ in 18o9; Operations in Upper 
Schtde in 1810 and 1811 ; and the Operations of the Candakar 
Division of ^ The Arenfjing Armg of Affghanistau ’ ^y^ 1841 and 
1842 — under Major-General Sir IV. Nott^ G,C.D, I3y J. 
Martin Bladen Neill, Captain in the Fortieth RogimenV 
London. 8vo. 1815. 

2. llistorg of I37ntish India. By h], Thornton, Esq, ^^>1, VL 
London. 8vo. 181(>. 

3. I^ife of thje Amir Dost Mohammed Khan. By Mohan Lai, 
JSstp, Knight of the Persian Order of the Lion and Sun, lately 
attached to the Mission at CabuL London. 2 vols. 8vo. 18IG, 
(With numerous Portraits.) 


C 'APTAIN NEILL has braught to the description of bis 
‘ Eastern service not only a clever and practised peli, ;biit 
soUtidi sense ind colin temper/and a taste of soldior-likc sihi^li* 
' 2 H 2 city. 
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city. In his narrative wo have nothins: of that brustcringf'and 
fjrotl’yl jiouiposity of !>t}Ic winch oCFentls in sonje reront" historians/ 
,pi>ly loss tJUau their transparent affcctut imi of e^ndour and liberality, 
•the ii^sqlent rancour that would fain pass for generous pa&siyu, 
and the ^ooseiioss of principle ill veiled by flowing sentimentalities. 
Veiyiadvantagcously is he t^oinparcd w ilh these men of strutting pre¬ 
tension and elaborate aitifice. We ai c sure he would dislike being 
qompIiuinUcd at the expense of &o\eial worthy biother-officers, 
jwho have gratified immediate curiosity by their sketches from the 
campaigns of the. Indus, but did not wait until there liad been 
Icibuic for a dcUbeiate iccon^idcration of the means an<l rcsomces 
of individual coinmaudeis, far less of the deep questions ns to 
nauonal policy, or the very delicate ones respp(‘ling the discretion 
cxciciscd by different f^ovcniors of Tliiusli India in controlling 
the machniory of war. '^J''huugh, like most of these gallant pic- 
<lcressors. Captain Jscill adlioies to the modest form of a diaiy. 
his real ISote-book vias earned off late in the day by a bainl of 
.plundering liehiochccs; and the pages befine us are based on a 
cai'cful revision of his own pii\ate Iciters to fii<-uds at home, after 
an interval of three 3 eai& had affoided ample opportunity It^r 
study and i eflcctiom 

To ourselves, and, we believe, to most of hi.s readers^ the most 
interesting of his chapters arc those in wliieli he traces the 
development of, those laic qualilic.s whicli entitle us to speak 
id' hir William Nott as one of the very greatest military cliiels 
t)f pur lime, I'hat cxViaonliiiary 11110/5 chaiacter met with 
tardy justifc ut the hands of some who ought to liav'c appreci¬ 
ated It fully king before he l<‘lt Delhi in October, 18.*58, All 
India and all Diigland now honour liis memory as it deserves; 
but no satisfactoiy ai count of his whole caicer has as yet been 
published, and Captain Neill’s book contains not a few parfi- 
ctilgrs which, may well redouble our anxiety for an authentic 
nud detailed history of his revciod General. We arc hirtunate 
I enough to have access to a collection of his letters addressed to 
pnvaU) friends^ chiefly to the members of bis own faipily, during 
ftlio Affgbaiiistan peiiod, wliich vve hope to see opened by-and- 
bye (under disercot editorship) to the public at large; and frohi 
.which we are allowed meanwhile to present some extracts. 
■With those helps, we may hope to prepare the way for a WbMuer 
treatment of a great subject. We can, at all cvenls, fill 

.blanks and correct some errors in preceding'sketches; 
hut we persuade ourselves that we can also introduce our ^read^rs 
Jit to a nearer understanding of Sir N^ott^s temper 

unA feelU^gm mid principles action as a man an^ au' oflij^er 
•nv.and, moieovcr, appeal efiectivcly to bis bigb autho^fily'j^n 

some 




soine^^oqer^l poljits of very serious Importance to our Indian 
empire/ ’ * , ' . * * * I # *» 

"His,father^ 'Mr. diaries NoU, clt-sccnded ftom 'a rabe''of 
spectalile yeomen wlio had been settled for many f:^eii6ratioUi^'in 
Ilerefordshire, was himself a mati of superior sense and niiUi 
estimable cbaiaeter. He married in his youth a Miss Ihiiley 6f 
Norfolk, who was, through a family named Ilan'ey, allied to tile 
blood of the Nelsons, and lecojynised as a relation and early 
friend by the greatest of our Admirals. Charles Nott, soon alter 
his maniage^ removeil into Wales upon the reeommendation of 
the late Sir Ileibert Mackworth. whoso attention had happened 
to be drawn to his skill in afriiculture, and under wJioin he occu¬ 


pied for some years an extensive farm near Neath. In 179d tin' 
family removed to the Unyn of Carmarthen, where Mr. Nott tof^k 
the Ivy Bush inn, an<l entered into the business of a innil-Con*' 
tractor; ))ut lie rented also two farms in the ncighbourlirtfKl, 
aiwl continued as fond as ever of his original pursuits, for whicii 
lie (h'stiiied his second and fa^ouiite boy, the future Oonoval. 
Wllllani, born in 17S2, received the rudiments of eiltication at 
Neath, and afterwards passed a sliort time at the grammar-school 
of CoAvbridge; but was at a very early ago employed regularly 
on the farm—took great delight in it, and often in his later yeais 
spoke of the piide and pleasure he liad when he first com¬ 
mended for liis management of the plough. 

His activity, shrewdness, kindness of heart, and upright Con¬ 
duct, made him a favourite in his ciicle; and there is little doubt 
that he would liave Ined and died a (Carmarthenshire farmer. 


but for the s})irit stirring influences that surrounded all young lads 
of his standing. A volunteer corps was formed at Carmarthen in 
1 / US, and being thou a vigorous stripling of sixteen he joined ttic 
lanks, and soon became so imbued with the fervour of the hour, 


that Jiis father perceived nothing would content him but a soldier’s 
life. .iVfter months of anxious inquiry and endeavour, a cadetship 
in the seivico of the Kast India Company was at last obtained 
through the kindness of the late excellent Mr. Twining; nrul 
William Nott Sillied eaily in 1800 on board the Kent—having for 
one of his shipmates another cadet whose name also has attained 
to Ipgh distinction, the present General Sir John Liltler. They 
had a long and tcinpcsiuous passage, were driven on the coast of 
South America, and narrowly escaped shipwreck off St. Jago. 
Op reaching the Bay of Bengal they were attacked by a powerful 
French privateer, under the command of the notorious SourrofT, 
The Indiamjin made a stout resistance, and y’outig Nott received 
a severe wound from a boarding-pike; but the French foi'ce was 
overwhelming, and all hands that survived were prisoners. They 

'Were 
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b^sfhfi-bye lTansfeA*od to an Arab ve3se}> which, after weeks 
of^c^rubl safFerinst, landed them nt Calcutta—poor NoU. for one, 
in' n state of utter desiitulioii, with hardly a rag* on his back, and 
not one friend or acquaintance in India. But lliat is the home of 
hospitality: his wound was soon cured—thoug'h he to ibo end ol 
ills life hnxl occasi(»nal inromciiience fiom its efTeets—and all his 
iinmediMc wants supplied with the proverbial liberality of the 
place. 

Nott joined first the Company's ]^ui*opean rep^iinrnt, then sta- 
tirmod at IJnrhanipore; hut \^as soon removed to the old !20lli, a 
rtiarine re^rimenlj in he tontiuued lor ten vears. He had 

not been aitatlied to it, ho\\e\or, lor more than tliiee years, befoie 

ft 

his snp(‘iior cajvar ity and inilitar} altannnents vveie recoj^msed by 
his appoinlineut to (‘oimtiand lln‘ deiacliineni tif Bcnfral Volun¬ 
teers in the evpedition under Ca])tain Haves against the port of 
Aluckie. 'J’lie ])iratical peojile oi that ]>lacc had demanded chaS' 
tiseiiient bv a suc<’essjon of briitcd ontraijes and massacres, and 
Captain Hayes, in Ins despatch, rceoiniiiendecl liioutonant Nott 
to the notice ol froveiiniient lor Ills zeal and skill in tlie achieve- 
intmt of a inosl danirerous service—‘ peifoiined in lorty liours by 
ti handful of men, in ojqjusitioii to a numerous ho-»t of daiinj^ and 
fiu'ocious banditti, well ecjui]>ped, and defended by a succ'c^ssion of 
works rendered so stionrj bv nature ami art as to set at defiance 
the attempts of every otlier nation, if defended bv Biitons.’ 

'I'liat while with the 20lb, Noll vludicd and learni many ihiiurs 
besides the details of re^iriieiUal duty, will not be doubted by any 
who knovV tiie sequel of his stoiy. In fat.t, he had laboured most 
assiduously on himself lioui the hour that lie first found himself 
placet! in the society of yoiinpf jiersons wliose ejirly advanlaj»es had 
b"en supeii(»r to his own. In one of his very last letters from 
Aflghamstaii, he savs to Ins dantjhteis,— 

‘ When I was a hoy 1 was ohhi^orl to educate niv’self, to put mv^sclf 
Upon a par wiili all tho*''* aiouiid me, who hacl l)fca educated by their 
parents, wincli 1 had not; and foituuatcl}/v/v'c/c came to iny aid, and 
I poou found nivscll ni least ecpuil to those who had, I have no doubt, 
lookt*d upon nu* wiili roiilenqit—ny, and many of these were after¬ 
wards glud to c.ome to luc foi udvicc and the assistance of vij/ pefi in 
their need/ 

•That he had made himself noticed for strict habits of diligence, 
and for expertnesa, not only in the use of his pen and the inartage- 
jtrent'of accounts, but in the conduct of business and of men, is 
proved by his appointment, in 1*^11, as ‘Superintendent of 
Family Pensions’—that is, of the allowances received by^4kW 
ffihnilies t>f the native soldiery while the men are in tlio 
distant cantonments. I’liis laborious oflice he held for 
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yearsy tillrbe had attained the rank of Major^ which too high 
for the place-' He acquired while Superintendent a high reputa¬ 
tion for administrative talent, and one far and near among the 
native troops of Bengal for zealous attention to all their interests-^ 
an nnafiected, sincere concern in whatever regarded their well¬ 
being. From the very beginning he seems to have apprehended 
the sterling qualities of the Bengal sepoy—lie soon was a thorough 
master of their language, conversed freely and familiarly with all 
ranks of them, and was rewarded by their steady and affeetionale 
attachment wlienever he and they were exposed to common toil 
and peril throughout every step of his ]>iofe&sional career, A 
friend of ours, who left India about five-and-thirty years ago, tells 
us that ho had often hoard of Nott as a very clever man, but one 
who had dropped the proper military lino, and if ever he was to 
rise, would rise in some department of the civil service, nt>t as a 
soldier. But it was precisely while fixed at Barrackporc as 
Superintendent of the Family Pensions that Nott laid the founda¬ 
tions of his distinguished success in the higher walks of his own 
]xrofcssion. His office induced familiarity with the habits and 
feelings of the Himloo; his position in a great garrison gave 
constant opjx>rtunity <jf studying the manoeuvres of troops; and 
bis quiet, domestic habits afforded him abundant leisure for the 
researches of his closet. J Ic had made himself profoundly 
acquainted with whatever books can teach of the art of war; and 
was consulted as a living encyelopirdia of the history and geo¬ 
graphy of the whole Eastern wotld. 

He had married in 1805, and long before 1822 several of his 
children had been sent over to England for their education. 
Recently, too, he had had some slight ailments, which warned 
him that he ought to embrace the first fair opportunity of breath¬ 
ing the air of home. In 1823, therefore. Major Nott obtained 
the usual furlough, and with his wife revisited this country. He 
had saved something—wlielhor enough to make him think of 
settling finally in Wales, wc arc not sure; but on arriving there 
lie took up his abode among the friends and connexions of his 
youth, and presently purchased a small property called i/biV 
with a convenient house, near Carmarthen. According to 
the writer of a short biography in the * Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
of 1845, ho would at all events have remained there longer than 
he did, but for the failure of a bank at Calcutta, to which the 
best part of Uis earnings bad been Intrusted. However this may 
have been, he returned to India early in 1825, and was forth-, 
with placed in command, at Barrack]>orc, of the 20th Native 
Infantry- From this he was, after some months, transferred, to 
the 43rd, at Benares; and so well had bo acquitted himself in 
^ charge 
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5rfAtb(H4»ttl)<}sevTfi^iine2itsy(thatt. ivkeikv<^a^y^^‘Ot two^ after* 
IvrbfdAiIiAnolher iiBe' ^muferibbi^' l^he' IGtfa'fCJij^oxxadier^ 

l(eUijWitPtAn^jUa«di|led»state^ ihmugli ^mhatppy cUssen^ns bmonpr 

liolAvod ^ostil&redj.tO' tJie ^comia&niit of 'that 

^r|>t{AfAhe<!diiaQipUur uf vvhicb. was speedily bestorecli^^uodei hit 
oAispioas^, todlilms lievcr since bqen disturbcd.t rWithr Uu^ne^i* 
iWKk\ be i^oXoainetl Ull duty iix * various ^distrUrtbiof 

lbe,i|^votiii<ib7^4ecept for a brief lintcrval, whon /d]o^7flst a^rgi-t 
ipent Ni 1. ^lavlng io its>turil fallen into nu iuipleaSant coKiditiod 
^at 3 apj ^3 be vrai^jcailed upou t<> plape^fa&iascli ai>iis head, wbldli 
be did with tUe hvuM results^ that >lvulratVQndQd>lhe^pnevioii3 ox<« 
poriniGuti Wo rather'tbmbr it irnsibis fortuno lO' be Amoved ia 
thud tune undee isamilar cdronnisfancos^> bntdri33 fcmddibina in 
t^ominaud of the Lisrhidniautry* with wld^h'hje .contiiiwed 

at licnai'es ,tiU USdib^-dellghtod uLtlidiis' regunratj ^andf^t wnh 
hinu Jt was <onbiderod one of ‘the most *peifeot corps in tlie 
fa^enicOr niid bis chametor .aa^a tc^unental <chief at6od.fieaoncI, 
•n^fakttiedly.^ to that of no inan in the Company’s arniy» (W in any 
army iu the .worhb 

^uch >\vas his position \^hcll the Anglo-Indian Goverxunent 
thojught ftt io assemble the splendKl force dennunnated 
Annjy of the Indus*’ With a vicw^ to iis< being inqltuled in that 
foicr, the 3ytb hatl moved oatly in the snmuier of lS3i> to Dclliu 
and Mm. IVon and ^licr unman led daughleis accompanied w lar 
0)aroh of^lio icgimont^ Trim ladv, whose health had hitherto 
beiia eJtCoUent, mm honettahen ill> and carried off with the fataJj 
sa|ddity.bo familiar to Indian c\jteiipnce, fehc died at Delhi,.on 
the 17tliof October; and > how duoplj the wulowc^r felt >h>s loss 
fprcsvntly be shown in m\\ Uma touching jiassageS of 4us»nor- 
tfisportlloncc. VVitliin u few dnvs^ hoaevur, the signal uas giraa( 
Jlhe great movement of adiancov and Nott, recceving th« ranib 
Oi la J3^>ig4uuer ot the/second * clout, tjuiUed Delhi' at th» head.oi! 
a bugadn oi the 6(*iigal contuigcnU It will appear^ by* 2 md^bye,> 
that thero Jtad'beeu excited in aduQ^h cjuaTter such a piK'j'Uihce 
against him, tbnt this ,a]ip(.iintninnt was attended with eoinie dit<- 
hgulty; bat wheni he nhbscqtuqutly asnertuined. ihetj. ^he 
hmrneiVolso what<mu3t iiavioi bccyir amply con5oIatory> the. 
oUslaclo was jHitjdoWn liy a pitliy remonstrance of thdaheo CoiOf^ 
wtitider-in* (Jhief in. India, tiro late ^gallant and gonrrtCHfts^Si^r.Iildnry 
'Kang.iM * Colurnd Nott,’. saiduhoi thoilhest affnmi;you*baA'r’<> 
Hioaitnot go wUhout hiniib WWahoy were ihatrhadButQQeded in 
^ impression bnfavoUitable to tin*; (ifrcM>mpbsdDiedrHFcte*ran* 
-+T*oir byitvhat s|x#cifie^aHefi:atil)hs they had darkly^msailed 
we hasreino apaUv;iite>nforniathm» baf(n*)Q ub> nor are tveipaXitieultLBly 
anxious about either point* In gcx)crsdiui| jwUI tbeuBiftilieieiUlyi 
Mil I clear 
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cl«finr that NoU or^nsldiapAd liiiniself «tO( liave 
pTodedBDf'^eatB/a man marked >in. black letters bn atonlo>infla^titfl 
calendar^ in consequence of hie hating triumphantly ^maihtniriek 
on mho dcoasion what he bad oonenived to be the* just 
the Cotnpany a military ofiicerSj against an obnoxious ahtU a|^‘he 
tlioughty degrading innovation^ countenanced at heod-qunrtpt^^t 
and^we think we are further warranted in inferring that hi^ name 
Itad coma to be intimately associated with the principlo of optposi^ 
tion to what he undoubtedly considered as the two pritnafy ovilt 
ofisShc tbeU system »in Bcngalp^nam^Iy^ the plan of employing 
civtilians in (Such'a way as tor cmbiirrasa nnlitaty cominandei^ id 
theq)roper discharge of their duties; and, secondly; a dis])ositioM 
to treat the Company's own officers as a secomlary classed body 
inferior ti> the Queen’s | two errors, of which the subsequent 
de\'elopxUent of events must be allowed to hate exliibited copious 
traces; and indeed to which, but especially to the f<»*iner of 
them, we believe it is now tho conviction of all dispassionate 
men ihnfl the disasters of Oabool must be in the main ascribed. 
Certain it is, that General Fane judged aright in thinking that 
no Colonel had shown better title lor promotion to the com- 
iiiahd of a brigade than he who had restored successively the dis^ 
ordered discipline of at least t%vo regiments, and that without 
exciting one murmur against himscll among either I heir men 
or their officers, and whom bo found at Delhi at tfie hedd* <»f 
the splendid 38th, every individual in which corps looked up 
tb him with feelings of tlic warmest confidence—with the troo 
geiiuino rovcrence of soldier-Uke attachment, sought for >AtKl 
won on his part by no small arts of compliance and iddur^ 
gence, but by a uniform course of simple, straight-^forwOitd 
jiUsticc and equity, which always will reconcile bTa\e soldiery to 
the strictest possible enforcement of duty and discipline. Mis 
heai^t «was indeed as kind as it was courageous; und his 
thoughtful and considerate attcmiou to the Welfaie and cv>m« 
fort^ the native officers and piivates had, in all situations, en^ 
dcAred 'him to thorn in a very extraordinary degree; but in his 
hobitnab intercourse with the upper officers he had been sd fat< 
from afEbcting anything like a popularity-hunting fainiliariiy, thatt 
ho wa^ noted^ on the contrary, for a reserve which with noth Ibw, 
until kfter'some considerable experience, passed for eoklness; H« 
was»aJ consummate ooldier, which implies a consummatb man of 
lnisin<lss;« but be was ns far as possible, wc should supposCc'fron# 
being, wishing to bc> what is understood in fasbipnuble English^ 
society by a Man of the wo^'ltL lie saw the straight-line and 
stuck toih pad wfts> content, as well he might ultimately b«^ tat' 
takeitsitiarturall consequences, 
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5 Ttie BeAgnl <;(»itingcmt marched from Delhi under <the imme¬ 
diate guidance of the Cbmmander-in-Chief. Major-General Sir 
Willoughby Cotton headed the first division, and in this Nott led 
the secoild brigade. The first of the following extracts is from a 
letter dated very early on the inarch—on the 27 th October, 18^8, 
exactly ten days after the death of Mrs. Nolt, Like oil the others 
that we have before us written «turing the advance to the. Indus, 
this letter is addressed to General NoU’s daughters, whom he had 
been compelled to leave at Delhi in the midst of their afflic¬ 
tion :— 

‘ Kun/fttfF^ Oct, 27.—The day T left Delhi 1 found the sun rather hot. 
On my way I turned into tlie bnrying-grouiuh and prayed over your be¬ 
loved mother’s grave: don’t biarnc me for this—T think my mind was 
(strange to say) in some degree relieved by the visit; hut T must not ■write 
on (his subject. In the evening I leceivod yoiir deyr notes. The road 
is so covered with troops, guns, gun-carriages, treasurc-carts, and am¬ 
munition, that it rc(purcs ])aticncc for man and horse to wind their way 
through these machines and implemeiitHof hoviid war. When will men 
cease to destroy one another? The people in camp arc very attentive 
to me; I breakfast and dine at tlic Tvfcss, but I do not take my lifliu 
there, as I cannot bring mj'self to go in tlic middle of the day ; 
at present it is an efi'ort to go at all; and I believe I should not 
have done so had I brought food with me; howwer^ perhaps it is best 
as it is. I fear I shall have much trouble and exposure at Kurnaub 
but you may be assured, my dear children, that I will on your account 
take all the care that I possibly can of my health. What misery is 
mine! hut 1 will not complain nor give you pain. May Heaven watch 
over aiid bless you, and may I return 1o find you the same dear affec¬ 
tionate children that I feci you now^ are.’ 

mA 

* Kurnaal^ Niu\ 2.—f fear, my dear children, that my disposition 
uud temper are greatly changed, as 1 this morning on x)arade closed my 
brigade, and addressed the corps, telling them that 1 never saw finer regi¬ 
ments—that I was delighted with them—but that at the same time I had 
never seen corps so badly managed. I then gave the Commanders what 
I would call an awful reprimand—don’t mistake me—1 did this in 
gentlemanly thoiigli severe language. You may rest assured tliat no 
UTmoyance, nor the. sorrow and misery I sufi'er, shall ever allow me to 
make use of a single w ord to lower your father as au officer and a gen¬ 
tleman ; but, going on such a service, officers must and shall know their 
duty, ov I will not hesitate to bring them to the notice of General 
Fane.’ 

‘ Kurnanl^ Nor, 5.—These letters unfitted me for Sir Willoughby’s 
dinner; but I was obliged to go, with a bursting heart and fying face. 
Should you not get letters from me, don’t be alarmed: I will writtYegu- 
larly, but letters may miscarry. The 38th, it is said, has b^h ordered 
toKumaul.' I have written to ^ ^ * about a monument over your 
dear mother: I have not an answer yet. God bless you, ifay dear gMs ; 
I'will tak<i all the care I can of myself for your' sakes, otherwise all 
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wodd‘ be blftnk. to rs^r I would' turn ^baclc to-tnOrrow if ! tfijuMi r I 
once antieqlaX^^d pl^siire from this cxpeditioh; now oU. 

Mis bTigfUl& was still at Kurnaul'when he received, td his* great 
sunrise, the notification of his promotion, some months before, to 
the fank of Major-General. ^' ' 

•* _ 1 _ s 

*''Oamp^ JBaga I^arama^ Nov, 23. —I cannot tell you bow miflerable 
t?im. How strange!—I dream of your poor mother every night; Inst 
night I was quite angry with her for going in the sun! Good God I 
I acted and thought a$i if she M'uuld have outlived me twenty years. 
Dear, dear Lctty, she now knows how much I loved her. Aly beloved 
cliilUren, may Heaven bless you. 

^ All my arrangements had been always made on the supposition 
that she, from her cxcellont constitution, would have outlived me many 
years. 1 was, to the unexpected hour of her death, going on this expe¬ 
dition witli the greatest delight, knowing that if anything occurred to me, 
she would have had enough from the Widows* Funds for the comfort of 
herself and those she loved; but now it is different; what distress and 
misery w'ould my death create ! It is dreadful even to think of it. Poor 
flear Letitia, she economised day and night, and I was frequently angry 
with her for thus troubling herself; hut she had no view in doing so but 
the happiness and welfare of her children and my comfort. 

^ I have just been called upon to name sonic officer as iny aide-de- 

canip, and, strange you will think it, 1 have named a man I never 

saw or heard of until I reached Kurnaiil—Ensign Hammersley, of the 

■list Regt., N.L, doing duty with the 31st llcgt. I have acted in the 

way you have lieard me say I would upon such occasions, and T hope 

Government will confirm it. Air. Hammersley was certainly surprised 

when 1 called him into mv tent and offered it to him. Polwhelc tells 

% 

me that every man in camp wanted to get it, but I sent for Ilammerslcy 
the moment I got the ordcr. 

' * f tliink I told you to direct—Majov-Gcnh N-, Coindg, 2nd 

Brigade, Ist Division, Army of the Indus.* 

On reaching Fevozcporc intelligence whs received that the IVr- 
slans had raised the siege of Herat, and this occasioned great 
changes in the plans of the Governor-General, It was no longer 
thought necessary that the army should be so large as liad originally 
been intended. The Bengal contingent was reduced—many re¬ 
giments turning back towards Delhi, Sir Henry Fane, already 
labouring under the disease which not long afterwards terminated 
fatally, was pow less reluctant to yield the actual command of the 
expe^tion ; and though he continued for some lime lpngpr> i 
accb.hi^aiiy the, march, Major-General Sir Willoughby Colton 
took charge of the whole Bengal column—it being settled that 
Lieut.-Qeneral Sir ,John Keane, who was on his way through 
Sethde i(vith the l^ombay contingent, should on his arrival assume 
the command of the Army of the Indui^* Sir Willoughby’s ap¬ 
pointment 






,tUc <iIir^^pQ..of the fit^ cjivision of 
|.|j;a.t}3ei;igalifoJ>cK!^.^^Vi^ott fpumd liiwscdf ^vax:^A to that po^t.. 

- » J^^'iXiif^bre^-JDec^fiibci' 5<A,~I)irect your letters to .Major- 

(SenL Notti OommHg^^ 1st Division of the Army of the liadus^'^ My 
dtev vrih Ifcft me before I got this, and now it is too late*" .v ■ , 

r * noW coinmand nine regiments of infantry, two European end se^n 
TTftlivc; the tamel battery, &c., and I have enough to do; Believe me, 
I woudd'tather hide my grey head in some small clay-built cottage, did 
not others depend upon me. If it were not so, f would leave the army 
to-morrow, even if that army were in face of the ^ enemy. I have 
lived long enough to despise the opinion of the world; * i 

: know not how long" I am to keep my present commaijah or how 

they came to give U to inC, when tliey could easily have placed Uieir 
favourites or men of interest in command ; however, one thing all must 
know, I did not intrigue for it, and it is equally certain that I never in 
any way, directly or indirectly, asked for it, nor have 1 said Thank you to 
any one for iU My keeping it even a month or tw'o will be desiruhje~ 
but, dear, dear .children, my promotion has come too late; huditjlw^jn 
otherwise,! perhaps might have felt gratihed, but now J have no one U} 
whom to impart it, and you know she had a high and fine spirit* J 
have no. wish for anything but retirement, which never can be mine. 
Take the greatest care of your dear mother’s ring, and of hex hair. I 
sent you-a sketch of the building now erecting over her dear remains, 
and I have,to beg that you wi)} get Charles to write an iu^criptiun 
containing, her age, date of death, &c. Do not forget this, as I should 
like to hear that all has been tfone before anything cun happen to mo- 
I ain^ my dear, girls, dull and out of spirits. I hoim, my dear children, 
you will make- yourselves comfortuble ; I have no other aim now but 
to4o all .1 can for you, but 1 am fur, very far away, and a hundred 
things may occur. , , ,, 

‘ This, morning the whole armv, 15,000 men, were xnanenuvred. 
Ohik hd?Sv I wished, spite of my misery, to have done in half an Jiour 
what they all bungled at from 6 to 10 o’clock 1’ 


' We are iMire evcTy reador will ajiprcclute the unaffeett^d blend- 
tnjj rtf personal and professional feelings in such a record as this. 

^ On the. 2nd January, 1839, he writes thus from Bahawal- 

> ‘ ' f ' . *, ‘ * 


pore:— 

fSeveral natives of Cahool came into our camp yesterday morning, 
of them very .fine looking fellows indeed; they pretend to look 
Wpn onr .Sepoya with the greatest contempt, but 1 imagine thyy forget 
t^dvantago of our discipline.- I like them very much„,and I wanted 

S ^t^ke two or three of them pito my service, but 1 could po^.su^cec^d. 

□e^^un whom t ,me|: yesterday was the finest looking follow. 
eyeT,^:iBe^^ T^he the gentleman; bespoke IJindustanee very, Mtell; he 
aakl jtjhfkhe left Cabool two mouths ago, and had come by the Moqltan 

we were marching into liis; cquntry ? . t tpld 
hlnp(vi*Tfterely;for the purpose of putting his rightful, kjug ppop bjs 
thi:pqe».hq,,^aid “.We prefer Mahomed j,** 1 said 




right 





m 



he Bald, in a lKdd^}'^b respectful tone, “^What righb^huye -jCdu 
Djslhi 2f-^hy^the satiie right D<lst Mabiioii^d hfijs 

and lie will keep it,?* From,.the .manner aud apj«erance,of ihisriiii^r 
viduttl,'‘I,str 0 »gly- 6 U&pect he'has come dowp fur the purpose.of ,viclvdng 
our column's as they pass, and tlrathe will then return with his, infuvma* 
tiom.by the nearer route of MooUau. 1 think I have never seen la finer 
tnaa- in any .country/ * , 


'H i‘,\ 


> ) > C I I 


T^iirec weets later hjC say^ :r— 

'• Otttnp^ Roree^ Jan. 28.^1 nev^ find that to he the case^ which I 
haYe always thoitght and expressed, though hitherto almost nlone‘'‘i'ii 
my Opinion, namely, that the chiefs of Khclaut and Candalrar aud Oust 
Mahomed Khan will fight stoutly for their country, in opposition to 
8 htih Sotijah, hacked by our force. We ought to have left Ferozfei»ore 
with full'20,000 men, I have not time to wTitc much, and canimt 
enter into particulars. The fellow of Khclaut has the whole of the 
ic.rHtbry on either side of the famous Bolan Pass, the strongest in ^tSu* 
WorJeU In what manner this half*civiHzcd llcloochec chief will defend 
it, w'C shall soon see ; hut in some liands it would defy any army^ ' 

‘ ‘ GW>n/?, Roree.y Jan, 31.—I am in hopes that Sir Henry Fane will 
assuhi’e’[re-assnme] the eommaud of the army immediately that letters 
can :l)e received from the Supreme Government, Ho is a fine’ eoldicr, 
and I always feel a pleasure in being near him. I called on hmir the 
day bcfoi-e* yesterday, aud was delighted with hirn ; he' said that ie 
would go on as a volunteer With the army, and’that he Would march 
with the 2 nd brigade, and stayed behind for thte.purpose 5 ’• T 
have this moment received a line from him, desiring a party Jof h<!)rse 
for an escort, as he pushes on to join the head column an 'hour 
so that we lose his company bn the march. T believe this is lo hk^e an 
iiiterviaw With the Ameer of Khirpore: it is very sudden.1 To'shb^ 
you his manner to me, he eaw nie* goirig' past his boat, ahd he'c^i'lled 
Nott, come here! You see, what a. small plac$, I hnve.v^but 
com^ ,as often, as you can, I shall always be, glad to s.ee,jov..^ 
aiid dinner with me at 0 o’clock: I shall he aloue/^ . , 

‘ rV . . I wish I could get Robert a Cadetship; but the/Cowtpf 
Directors have made these appointments quite a family affair,'ahd’t 
shall probably go down to my grave without seeing ofie of my' ehildrcii 



this.worltbiipd all.its disappointmehtis: man- without anythinfr’ttrhope 
for exquisitely trtistffable/ I arise ih‘ the morning^ and 'gA 

ihrou^ the duties of the Any tndehtaicAlIyV at higMl hijrcoueh 

wi-tHpui. ftSrilittg the Ic'dst pleasure, imiercat, or 'satisfaction in'wlial that 
‘day nas lifdught forth. 'We shall See What the'Icadeii hieferseitgers'and 
keen sWOrdX tff the gallant Alfghaps will do—or, |A:rad^cutarc; that black 
' bud''iirfmoiis'eagle whichha!^' ko hceiii pef6hed*t<pon’ the-VtMsks 
' - overhanging 
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weriianging the Caepian Sea, lookiug around with keen ejx, and in 
ima^nation dcvourhig the rich provinces of Asia, may at last take a 
daring flight towards the Indus, and at once settle all our worldly 
affairs. If otir Indian Empire could again call into being a IVcfltaiiei/ 
or a IJastinffs^ nothing but honour to Old England could result from 
such a bloody contact; but these are our dwarliah days, and the Russian 
Scar will not meet with a single Giant to hurl him back lo his native 
snows.’ 

Oar military readers remember that on reaching Bukkur the 
news from Scindc was such that the Bengal force changed its line 
of march, and moved in the direction of Hyderabad* By-and- 
bye, however, it >vas ascertained that the Ameers (despite dark 
misgivings, too well justified in the sequel) had agreed to our 
terms, and then the original course uas to he resumed- 

‘ Campy j\avogo!ky Sch. 7.—We arc thus far on our w^ay back lo 
Bukkur. The infantry of the army will commence passing over the. 
noble Indus to-morrow morning; the cavalry, will follow'. Your 
father will be one of tlie first to cross this renowned stream, and per¬ 
haps the first European who ever passed it at the head ol a bddy of 
disciplined soldiers. There was a time when tlic very idea of iny urn- 
bilious dream being thus realised would have caused my heart to beat 
with tlie wildest joy: but now I am quite indifTevent, or rather I wish 
myself in some clay built cottage far from the haunts of man. If I had 
uny vanity lelil, 1 might indeed feel vain at the kind attention 1 daily 
receive from the officers of my division.' 

A week intervened before the,passage began; and a subse¬ 
quent letter will show what the difliculty had been, and by whom 
it was overcome:— 

' Camj}y S/tkkury right hank of the ImfnSy 14/A February^ 183D.— 
Here am I, after much excitement in passing the Indus this morning. 

‘The infantry halt here to-niorroAv, and, the following day, move on 
to Shikarpore, which is two long marches from this; wc lialt there 
ftfitil the cavalry come up; how much longer circuinstances must decide. 
I Avould, if I commanded, push through the Bolun Pass at once; in 
biihtary aihAirs a moment should never be lost, an opportunity fiever 
tlirown away; at this moment we could go through the Pass and enter 
CandahiU’ us friends: but who knows wliat a month’s delay may bring 
about among a high-spirited but fickle people, perhaps rendering it 
necessary for us to fight for every inch of the Pass, Avhich I opine would 
be found no joke ?' 

^ Cujnpy i:ihikatporey Feb, 18.—11, M. Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk is 
eager to mount his imperial throne, so that everything appeure ready 
for a move tlirough the famous Bolan Pass. If I had commanded, i 
would have been on the mountains before this. A soldier should 
never allow the grass to grow under his feet; but then I am a poor 
Compairy’s officer, atid therefore know nothing! It is most shame¬ 
ful that when the Bombay Army joins us tbcm.lvjU be General 

Officers, 
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Officers, ami only or^^qf them (yowr father) a, Gotlipany’s. officer^ and 
he is looked upon with^an evil eye,.and aa an intnidcr ! But the Com¬ 
pany's officers deserve all this for. their supine conduct and want of 
union to petition properly for theiV rijghts, specially for one of ^thair 
own body being Commander-in-Chief'j if they would, one and all, tajkc 
my advice, they would gain this, and more, by sending home five re¬ 
spectful lines on a clean sheet of foolscap paper.’ 

* Camp, Dadar, 3Iarch 16.—This place is at the foot of the Bulan 
Pass, and the head column entered the Pass this morning under Sir 
Willoughby Cotton, The Pass extends for 81 miles, from I^^dur to 
Shawl, and we shall be seven days getting through it; but any im- 
foresecn obstacle may make us many days more, I have no time 
at present to tell you of the miserable country we have passed through 
during the last ton days, and what we luive suffered; as a sample— 
on the evening of the 7th inst, T put my column in motion to cross 
the desert of Pahor at 6V r.M,, nnirched all night, and arrived at our 
encamping ground at 5 on the morning of the yth—eleven hours. Not 
a blade of grass or a tree to be seen, nothing hut sand; and thus it has 
becjj to this place with the thermometer generally at 96^, yet at times 
extremely cold for a few lunirs. Our provisions are getting very scarce, 
and I much fear the troops will suffer greatly for ^¥aut of food; and as 
the camels are dying daily by iiftics and b\ hundreds, w'c shall be obliged 
to leave our tents and our trunks on the highway for the benefit of the 
Beloochecs. AVc expect Sir John Keane in this 'camp to-day, when 
Sir Willoughby falls back to the comniMiid of the division, and 1 to the 
2 nd brigade; but where I am to find the brigade X know not, as, since 
I left it, it has been sent in every direction in small parties; in short, 
everything has been done, and is doing, to favour the Queen’s officers, 
to the injury and exclusion of the Company’s.’ 

We shall quote little from General Nott's description of the 
inarch through tlie Polan Pass, for several able narratives have 
already been very extensively circulahid.* Wc must, however, 
afford our readers some taste of the case and vigour of the 
Generars style, and at the game time beg attention to his care ^ 
the commissariat, which department he always looked to with fhe 
watclifulness of a Wellington. 

* Camp, Seriab, March 27-—Our L'lst march through the Bolan 
Puss was very interesting, and so strong by nature that 3000 or 4000 
men could well dispute it against an army of 50,000. Just before wc 
emerged from the I’ass, and before we bid it adieu (I hope for ever), 
we came to a very steep and difficult ascent. T sat upon a rock, 
from whence I had a most lovely view, on one side the Bolan Moun¬ 
tains,.on other a wide extended plain, whicli latter we were about 
to enter-: mountains all around in the distance covered with snow. 

^ As to tbts inarcli, and all utlicr services lu wliicli Sir R. Sale had a share, we may 
refer to Mr, Gleig's sticciiict and picturesque vulurjie entitled * Sale's Hrigade iu 
Ailghaiiistaii,*—Kme of tho very best of this writer's Military Narorlivcs, slulftilly com* 
Xiiled Arom the Aptes and oral anecdotes of ^eiwituesses* 


Here 


t 0 •iM^jfi^lBA'^iydAsmtif k«,^ {«■» ptaiaj idl nt oace 

»PMi frpii^ like pf fiaeateeders catvyieg oft 

camete, ftveii close to ub. 1 immediat^y ct^le^ to lour traopsfBi who 
wt»O'iMi}^ord<l^0, WkQttntedt my ]|kity horae* end I, £bu0a8, and Ham- 
nillrtdaiy cSt at full speed ^cros^ the plain in pursuit of these 
geathuneK)i«$ i^nd although they had the stait con«iderably> aftei a 
mti of three miles we headed them, when down tliey dropped 

at hof feet fbr mercy. My horse behaved well, and soon outstiipped the 
trodpers* I can assure you, after our weary and slow inarch for so 
many dhys through the Pass, this rate was most exciting: my horse n> 
ae fleet as the mountain wind. A day belore we left the Pass we came 
to a place where there was the finest spring of water I iiare seen for 
many a long year, gusliing out ot the side ot a mountain in a very large 
bexly, and with great force; <lclicious water, clear as cr} btal, and close to pur 
camp. What a treat, after the quantity of muddy water we had lately sw al - 
lowed! I know not how you ate to read what 1 have been scnbblinu, 
as my fingers are realty too cold to write legibly, and it now looks like 
another fall of snow betore night. You would have laughed had you 
seen the officers a night or two ago at the me«s-table, nniusnig tliem- 
aeWca with a basket of snow, and seeing who could bear the cold bcbt 
I'^Ienty of ice this morning ; everything trozen, and yet this ts evidently 
^^jprtng kere^ as trees and iloweis are budding, and the laiks soar and sing 
delightfully, cknd m great numbers. 1 ought to tel) you that I am thought 
very fortunate in not having thrown away or lo«t any of my baggage oi 
tints; hut I went to an enormous expense in carrying forage ior ray 
cameis and m feeding them with giain. I al*o purchased u large quau^ 
t.ty of GAeefirom some Affghan merchants whom I met on the road, ami 
gave u quantity ot it to my camels, w hich kept them alive Ycsterday my 
servants looked cold and comfortless, mid as they are on short allowance 
of attali and nee, and as there la none for sale, 1 asked lu)w many of 
them would eat mutton if thev could get it; they said, Ifivery one of 
us BO 1 bought them mutton and wood to cook it with; and all did 
cat, Hindoo as well as Mahometan, palanquin bearers and all*—so much 
for CBsie.’ 

^ Hitherto Nott, whatever misery he describes, had been on 
^}ie whole sustained by the feeling that he had a leading pait in 
lias great military movement. 13ut haidly had the difficulties 
oi the Bolan Pass been overcome, eie he was subjected to a 
sudden and most unexpected discomfiture. The following pas- 
sag«*3 are from a letter dated Quetia/r^ l)th Apid, and addressed 
to bis brother, a barrister at Calcutta, under whose roof his 
daughters bad now found repose;— 

' ^£lxe first act of Sir John Keane on joining the BcugH aitey, has 
been to remove me out of t^ic way of the Qocen*s officers, under the 
pica of giving me the command of the province of Shawl, which place 
you will find visible enough on the map. Quettah is the chief toun. 
As this HBct of Sir John’s is a deadly hit at the officers of the Company’s 
army, 1 dare say thcic will be some little sensation amongst the 

coat’-. 
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coats, in spite of th4tt apalAi^^iok %a» '«v<t 

their righta; and thCnaffait may fioa»tl%<4eid ita any into |Mdi>lle'fa|pie)ns»i 

and in » vAriety of ahapesa 

* On the 6th inst. Sir John joino^' th« Bengri colamKi; ^ X tDamow 
(liatol)’^ waited on hia Excellency^ ^hen. he informed me thel he 
** had it in contemplation to place Sir W. Cotton in cummaiid enf the 
1st Division of Dengal Infantry, and that 1 wae to fall back to 'the iSnd 
llTigadc.'’ I baid that as' far as 1 was indiyhltmlly concetned, I 
not care about the command; ihat my only wisli was to proceed with the 
army; and that as I was senior to all present, excepting Sir Willoughby) 
[ sliould feel the hardship and injustice of lieing left behind, when so 
many of my juniors were going fnrwnrf). He said lie “could not lielp 
it.*’ “ Your Excelleucy is aware that the column about to advance is 

com|)03ed almost entirely of llengal troops; that in this column there 
will be no less than four of H.M’s. General Oilicers, but not one Gom- 
panyV, nnlcps I nm permitted to go.*^ He then said that he had “ re¬ 
ceived the orders of the Government to leave a whole brigade in Shaw], 
and that the 2n(l was to be that bugade, and was coming up from 
ShikaTpore.” 1 said that one regiment of my brigade was present in 
his camp, and that I trusted be would allow me to ^noceed with tliat 
corps. He said, *' Vour conduct tor an otficcr of your rank is very ex- 
traordinary-^the most extraoidinary I have ever heard of* You cannot 
know the oiders we have received^ You will be left in a more responsible 
Mtuation than that of those going on. Your brigade is coming up, and 
liou do you know the hour you may be oidcred to take Khelaut? \ X 
thought this too much, and I feur that my lough at such humbug ex¬ 
pressed my frehngs. I said, ** Well, your Excellency, as you arc ^ter- 
mined to take the division from me, and equally determined not to allow 
me to proceed with the army, in command ot that portion of my brigade 
now here—I beg to lender my lesiguation of the command of the 2nd 
brigade**' He fcaid, You hud better consult your friends before you 
do BU.’* T told him that 1 hud lived long enough to have a judgment of 
my own, and that no man's opinion was to be a rule of amduct for 
me.” I free, and have long seen, thiough the wliole ailair. After some 
pause he said, “ 1 can only take your resignation iii one shape, that is, 
to forward it to Government. I suppose. Sir, you will obey my orders 
in the mean time?” “I inuU obey your ordcis, whatever they may 
be ; but my resignation being sent to Government can be of no wc to 
me, ns my object, pending such a reference, would be completely defeated 
—that of accompanying the army to-morrow as n ]irivatc gentleman.” 
He then again said, Your conduct is very extraordinary in an odiccr 
of your rank. Sir Willoughby Cotton does not feel aggrieved; why 
blumld you ? ” I am no judge of his feelings ; besides, he is going o7^ I 
—Well, your Excellency, as 1 hnd it io be detei mined that 1 am no longer 
to proceed with the armj; 1 have nothing further to say on that subject. 
Your Excellency is aware that 1 hold the Queen's commission of Major- 
General?” ‘‘Yes.” I am thcrcfoie, by General Orders of Governor- 
General, 9th March, 1838, publishing Court of Directotb* letter, dated 
19th December, entitled to the commaud of a division, in pre- 
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fe]re|rceto the local (^epexals T--and W-r-; and yet you have 

l>^ced*General Willshire in command of a division !” He said he had 
received the particular orders of the Governor-Genjeral to place that 
officer in command of a division; and added, “ If ymi think yoiirself 
you can tippeiil to the Court of Directors! General Nott, I see 
clearly that nothing that I can say will convince you.” “ No, your Ex¬ 
cellency; notlung that yon 7i(we said on this subject can convince me.’* 
** You insult my authority,” “ 1 am not aware that I have: what I 
liave said is my deliberate judgment, wliicli nothing can change.” 
After much more debate, wanu on bis part, tool on mine, I said (rising 
to retire), “ Well, your Excellency, I trust tliat I have left no ill im¬ 
pression upon rour mind. I see the ^yholc affiiir; I am to be sacrificed 
hecause I happen to l>c senior to the (Jucen’s officers.” ** Ill impres¬ 
sion, Sir! I will iiover for«ret vnur conduct as lontr as I live.” “ Oh ! 
your Excellency ; since that is the case, I liave only to wish you a vcrif 
good evening.” ’ 

It is impossible that wc should bold ourselves in any measure 
qualified to eoininent on the details of the preceding letter. We 
quote it simply as the aulhemie record of Oenei’al Nott’s own 
feelings, convictions, and conduct at the moment AvJien, Avhother 
or not General Keane acted under express ord<‘rs, which left him 
no discretion in the matter, the ablest officer in tiio army of the 
Indus was dissevered from tlio main body of that army at the 
exact moment when its most important operations were to begin. 
Nor, when Khelaut was to be assailed, did Nott find himself in¬ 
trusted with that service, the lunted compensation for his grand 
disappointment. No doubt, however, but it pioved eventually a 
most fortunate circumstance that General Nott was left in Shawl. 
Whatever the motive of that destination, and however mortifying 
to himself its immc<liate results, but for this it is hardly possible 
that lie should ultimately have found liiinsolf enabled to enforce 

V 

the jiolicy which retrieved our honour, and head tlio glorious march 
from l-.ower Aflghanistan to Caliooh He submitted meantime— 
but forwarded a memorial to the Governor-General, 

Various subsequent letters bear the same date, that of Quettali 
in Shawl:— 

*llfA April .—-This is the most delightful climate 1 have ever expe¬ 
rienced ; nothing like it in any part of the Avorld. Therniometer about 
58°, morning and evening, and rises during the day to 66°, I am en¬ 
camped in a rich and heautiful valley, wliich is about 20 miles in 
breadth, and 4H in length, commencing at the outlet of the Bolah Pass 
anti running up to this place. The plain on which we are encamped is 
intersected by rivulets of the finest water; the gardens filled with fruit- 
trees, among which are the apple, plum, apricot, &c-; the rote-tree and 
sweet-briar abound. I cannot walk in any direction from my tent with¬ 
out passing over a variety of flowers, and as this is the spring in Aff- 
ghanistan, they arc in full bloom. This rich valley is surrounded by 
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lofty lhej,6p'a ofMrhich are covered ’witA SntiW*^* ' 

is at this tnoment gently bldwing from a high m^imtaih right 

hand ■ this hrecze qualifies tlie heat of the valley at mid-day, fend tfendet^ 
it most delightfur; but oppression, and cruelty, and plunder having 'l^df 
ages borne sway, the country is almost deipopulated, villages art ffcW’, 
and the inhabitants ap])Car to cultivate just enough to exist on. The 
inountaina are filled with wild and savage marauders, whose ancestors 
were probably driven by tyranny and oppression from this lovely v{\l 6 . 

‘ Sir John has left me here without a single gun; nor did he leave 
any instructions, either written or vcrbalJ 

During the summer and autumn the small force at Quettah had 
to sustain a constant scries of assaults from the neighbouring 
mountains. After one of the first of these scenes (May, 1839) 
the General writes : — 


‘Those mountain-chaps never miss; however, many of them bit the 
duat on tliia occasion. The lulls (I liuve ascertained) are full of people ; 
and if tlie columns in front should receive the least clu ck (which I can¬ 
not believe possible), I sliall have a regular rUv-h iijiou my ciinip-^ I 
have only the 4iird, a troop of the 4th Local lloise, llis Majesty Shah 
Soojah’s lat Regiment of Infantry, and one Troop of Cavalry, I can 
depend upon the 43rd uml the 4th Local Horse, hut I cannot say as 
much for the Shah’s men; however, the fellows may ])ossibly benavc 
Well.’’'* If I could get my brigjide togothci', 1 should be able to snore ili 
(piiet, while the Jira Queen’s Generals arc gathering laurels itt Can- 
dahiir; but what has a Company’s Offiem* to doto snore? What 
right Can forty years’ service give him to command? 

^ Oh ! I have witnessed such scenes on this grand expedition—by Hea¬ 
vens ! 2000 disciplined troops would have sent this army back in disgrace; 
but good fortune, backed by many lacs of Jack Company’s rupees, paves 
the way, and puts down opposition. During a long life 1 have read much], 
aiul have obseived much; but I have never seen, heard,or read of such 
a shameful and entirely unnecessary waste of public money. As to the 
Commissariat, no language can describe it, nor give any idea of the ras¬ 
cality of its native agents. This dcpaitmeiit has, niureover, proved 
itself to be totally inefficient; there is not a native undc^^t^appcr attached 
to it who has not plundered a fortune on this expedition, while the poor 
subaltern officer has been involved in debt, and half starved into tlic 
hurgain. When the accounts come under 'the observation of our wise 
Government, will that Government resort to another half-batla measure 
ta replace the sums thus plundered ? ’ 

The next letter refers to the intelligence of another heavy 
domestic calamity—one of his daughters had left India in attcud- 


* It hml l>eeo tlionj'lit ])rO]>er t4> f»ive t!»e iSliah tlie apjM^ftraiice of entcrint^ AJllrl'an- 
jstari with goiuelhinij like an ajn»y of his owu. Some rc^hiierils accordiiif^ly had beon 
for hiia wholly at oiir expense; but they turned out us badly as possiide, 
and were never ctUcieiit except as tnaraudrra aiitl in tiic uppvcesinii uf the AiV^hau vil¬ 
lagers, uidil ill the latter stage of the business ihoir swords were employed against our¬ 
selves. 
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^lier Imsbanti, kn<l by ibe tunc they reached 
cvitlcntly hopel'fess. General Nott himself 
rorn a very severe attack of ^cvei', 'vvben this 
iiQWS'reached him in bis anxious encampment. 

> Quellah^ V2lh Jaa^^ 183i>- 

* Poor’Barlow, I am sure, would have been glad to have received my 
letter. God’s will he done. 1 have had lUiiijy miseiics, misfortunes, 
and sad disappointments during tlie hist fifteen 3 *ears, This of dear 
Maria’s outweighs all, and it presses upon me so heavily, that 1 nm 
almost too confused to write to you. Dear child ! so rert/ young—to be 
deprived of llie husband of her choice : and so kind, so good a man, 
77/?.? world can give her no consolation. She s.ays, ‘‘All iio])C is over, 
I shall soon be a widow, and my children fatherless,” She goes on to 
say, that tlie doctors tell her she must not reckon on a lUvf; though it 
is possible that he may linger on for niontiis. I ani happy to p.ireeive 
that she has called religion to her aid, and is resigned to tlic will of 
Providence, and to her mclimcholy fate. Poor dear diild! ^^hat will 
become of her i' If 1 could manage to have a little money over by De¬ 
cember or January next, I should like to make a run to liuglaud, if I 
only remained there a mouth ; but this expedition has been so wrctciicdly 
tifmiaged, that there is 7io saying w'lien we shall return to India. J am 
more anxious than ever to get either William or llobert into the Com- 
jwiny’s service. Wlicre theie are sisters unjirovidcd for, and a fatlier 
without n shilling to leave them, it is desirable indeed to get into tlie 
Service. Poor Maria! slie is now, I daresay, a widow in England, with 
scarcely-a relation of her own to look to for advice, or consolation, or 
protection ! and, if an)riiing happens to me, { &hudder to thiuk of your 
iate, and I am deeply miserable. The death of your dear mother was a 
event. Thank God, I uni (piilc well again ; yet T tear mine is but 
It frail bf)cly, xvith a mind and spirit too fatrong and restless to allow qf i(fi 
contuiuing in a healthful state. Wiien I was out tltis morning, 
iiig across tliis lovely vaUeVi and enjoying the cool, cool breei!i^^*4>fi^its 
fine climate, 1 could scarcely believe that I had so recently beeiSk'VGjy 
unwell, and that death ibr so many days stared me hard iu the face. 
Indeed, dear children, I think of you^ and daily thank Providence for 
my ]>rcscrvation. I wonder whether your mother knows my tlioughts 
and feebngs? 1 have never yet heard wliere lier picture is.’ 

About this time Nott received llio news of the capture of 
' Ghuznee—but the jiarticulars that reached him were not exactly 
such as might have been anticipated by the readers of Sir .John 
Keane’s tiiuinphant desp.atch—nor was Nott's charily heightened 
the consideration of tlie distressing duties that daify jircsscd on 
};luruself, in consequence of certain considerable deductions already 
.jna4^ by the Gonerabin-ebief from bis never*sufficient force at 

Mi.. ' / ‘ 28/A 183D- 

j OttiM>RF.N—Xdiavc received. yuur letters of. the and 

i2i7jtht?of May. Ou the day I received your letters I got a letter 

from 


a^pce on a sick qibcer 
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from Capt^iu M-t—^ frorn DaUur, y/hq h-on hiv way to the army, 
lie said, ^ number of IcttQra were brou^til; in 'here," iobrij^in.^tr^ 
jungle, among them one for which f cil'dose/* ' Tl)is'tutnfed'*ito 
!)C Charlotte’s letter of the 28th of February. The feral had hbt' Hefedl 
broken nor the paper injured ! The same dawk also brought me^a hsilg 

letter of three sheets and a-half from* V- of the 38th, who was, at 

the tinjc of writing it, up at Mussooric, with four other officers of the 
corps,' I had wntteti to him, thinking he w^as still at Delhi, about 
having a small wall built round your dear motlier’S tomb. If you recol* 
lect, the gale leading to the ground used to be continually thrown doWn 
or stolen, and cattle wcio always getting in. Is it not surprising thsU 
the olfioors oftiie.'lSlh regiment should be so pcrseveringly kind to ua? 

I never did anything for them, not even what most Commanding Ofliceis 

do. Now, I wdl insert from Y-*s letter one act of theirs, which has 

l(»uched me to the heart, an<l of which I was quite ignorant until now* 
Wlieu I left Delhi, I sent a note, begging that some of them would occa^ 
sionally look at her grave, until the building was erected, as the gate was 
often throw^n down. Now, only read their kindness, without their even 
eiving me the least hint of it. “ We (38ih) did all w(5 could to sliame the 
authorities into keeping a Chukadar [watchinanj for the hurying*grouiid 
at Delhi. 1 oven went the length of writing in the newspapers about it, 
hut Jicvwiftyly with no effect; so wc (of tlie 38th) put one there at*oUr 
own expense. Some time after, one w^as placed in charge of the' ground 
by Mr. Everest, by order of the Bishop, wc heard ; and as the man we 
pul there w'as then of no use, wc discharged him.’’ Indeed, rny dear 
children, there is no end to their kindness, and I could liil this 
sheet in telling the many things they luive said and done since I left 
them. Again, I say,’is it not strange? You know T was scarcely evgr 
wliat I wonld call iamiliar with ihetn. It is nearly the same with the 
officers here; 1 am ahno?t afraid to open my mouth, or express any 
■wisii, for^ on the following day, where it is at all possihlc, 1 find the thing 
doqp; so you see, my dear cliildren, the world is better than some people 
will admit it to be. If I could receive as much justice from people in 
power as ] do kindness and attention from the officers under my com¬ 
mand, I should indeed be fortunate; l)ut this I know I shall never have, 
nor do I now care. ■ 

* I have not written regarding a cadetship for Robert; I do not 
think my writing a hundred letters would he of any avail, yet I 
ought to write. Ilow deeply do I legret that I did not in 1823, in¬ 
stead of going to England, collect nil my little family, and wi\h 
the money I then had, purchase land in some part of Australia! 
You would all have been rich and well off, and would have knu^n 
noUiing of England, and very little of India, and never have looked to 
either for comfoit or for happiness; hut it was the will of Providence 
tliat it should he otherwise, and therefore we 07tght to he content. I still 
think tliat llicic is little chance of iny being in Hiiidostan for two or 
tlirce years—perhaps never. I am therefore very anxious about you kll. 
I have Bomc idea of taking advantage of the (Government answer to my 
memorial (which, right or wtong, they will give against me) to beg per- 
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to teturn by the lirst opportunity. They cahnot now, even if 
they were inclined'} rectify the injustice ^ne me—they cannot competi^ 
eaW for not having been at Glm/iice! However, all I want is to 
i*^re altogether from the army, and forget my dreams —-prcfesstonal 
Ones t mean. I fancy Sir John Keane found out that the Government 
intended to have sent me against Khclaut, and he therefore quickly pre¬ 
vented this by breaking up my force, and sending one half of it out of 
Shawl. I feel .vorc, or I could write you a great deal about military 
klfaira; but wutliout entering into particulars, I will tell you that had it 
not been for the decision of Captain Thoineon and his brother engineers, 
Ghuznee would not have been taken ; and as our wise Generals left their 
battering-guns at Candahar, the army, but fur Thuinson^a advice, must 
have fallen back for them, when the whole of Atlglianistaa would have 
been down upon them, and, believe me, not a man of this army would 
have been left to tell the story. 15,000 lueu from Khelaut, and 3000 
Bdoocltces from the eastern side of this lovely valley, were ready to fall 
'on my camp, had they failed at Ghuznee. I could, thanks to Sir John, 
have shown 800 men ! 

‘ I have jubt paid 103 rupees for the little Queen’s commission. I 
shall feel inclined to return it to lier if they will nut do me justice here— 
justice! — How can they? They cannot compensate me for not being 
jlfckent at Ghnznce ! As the\ have liehavcd bo ill to me merely because 1 
am a Company’s otiiccr, \ really wish myself from this. Hud I remained 
a C'Oloucl, this w m\ld not have hapjiened. Never mind; if I live, 1 will, 
as Nelson said, “ have a Gazette of iny own some day.” Bless you, my 
ever dear children; we naiat trust in Brovidcnce. I put up lay prayers 
for you morning aud evening. ‘ Yours, 

; . , . ‘ W. Nott.’ 

The following extract is from a letter to a inilit 3 .i*y friend 
Calcutta:— 

JSf^pleuiber^ 183D.—I am still encamped in Shawl, wilhout 
having received any orders, nor indeed have I received a line of any^l^ud 
^QXU dpar Sir John Keane for the last three mouths. It was lucky for 
him that he had Thomson with him atGliuzucc. You know Thumsun’s 
luietcre and decisive manner, and it liad its weight with a man like Sir 
'X)hn'; yet pretty stories will, I have no doubt, transpire, and I suspect 
that many w’ho were present will dissect that l<»ng atid most preposterous 
despatch on the fall of Ghuzncc. lie says, “We were ill j>ieparcd for 
breaching the place.” When writing this, he felt that he had }>eeii 
giiiliy of the most unsoldicrlike and gross neglect. He left the. due 
baCCering train which Government had, with enormous expense, pro¬ 
vided, behind him at Candahar! He proposed two laughable methods 
of staking the forjt, which Thomson bluntly told him were absurd! 
JJhlsre were eighteen officers wounded, and eleven out of the eighteen 
were Company’s othcers; and yet a man reading the despatch in London 

supjiose that the Comiiany’s troops had been engaged! 
have during tlic lust motitli written to this man three public 
ie^t^ts regarding the troops in this neighbourhood, wdiich will, if 
he^His kriyTeeling, make him bite his' lingers. I have no'*doubt he 
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broke up ttiy force bceauae he vas aware that the Govefnor-fjb&eral 
wished me to proceed against Khelaut. I know it was the wish of Goverm* 
inent, because I have their public letters asking me my opinion^ &e* 
but 1 sup{>ose Sir John was determined that some Queen’s officer should 
have it, and I have heard that Willshire is to be the man. If her 
Majesty will give us commissions, and if the Ckmrt of Directors and the 
Supreme Government will issue rules and orders to their army, and then 
fail to insist upon their being complied with, they arc guilty of cruelty 
to their officers—they mislead tfiem, and are the cause of all doubts and 
disputes. That this atlair of the Major-Generals^ supercession has 
fallen xipon me is my misfortune, but not my crime; the fact is that the 
old Queen’s officers knew that upon a former case of supercessioa of 
forty Company’s Lieut.-Colonels by four King’s, I memorialised the 
Ouirt, and gained them their rights, I must tlierefore c:cpcct every 
kind of annoyance. 

‘ As there is no dawk going from this, I send my letter by a Beloochee 
as far as Slnkarpore; so you-see that I trust these people, though no 
one else will; but then 1 talk to their children, and never pass any of 
their people without saying something to them.’ 

General Nott's critielsm on the famous Ghuznee Despatch is 
bitterly expressed; but wc bolic\c Captain Neill speaks the ulti¬ 
mate opinion of the world on that subject. ^ It has frequently 
been challenged,’ he says, ^ on account of its extreme pro¬ 
lixity and verbosity; and the opening paragraph, at least—how¬ 
ever flattering it maybe to those who shared in the exploit—must 
appear overcharged, emanating as it did from one who, during a 
service of forty-five years in every quarter of the globe, luid shared 
in the gforie% of some of the most brilliant feats of arms of this or 
any other age ’ (p. 57). 

There is no doubt that the success wa.? mainly due to the pro¬ 
fessional resources of Major Thomson and his brother-engineer 
Captain Peat—nor that tlie Sepoys in every stage of the business 
covered themselves with the highest honour. But let it not be 
supposed that Her Majesty’s European sohliers were not on this 
occasion as true as ever to their character and their duty. * It 
was found impossible,’ says Major Hough, * to keep the mea in 
hospital—they all desired to go-’— Narraiive, p. 176. ‘ On 

%Hsiting tliG hospitals of Her Majesty's 2nd and 17th regimirais,* 
says Dr. Kennedy, * I was surprised to find them cleared of sick— 
the gallant fellows had all but risen in mutiny on their surgeons.’ 
—NarrOtivCt vol. ii., p, 46. And nothing certainly could have 
been nobler than the whole conduct of Sale and Dennie, who 
were equally appreciated by European and Sepoy. 

The relations of Sir Jolm Keane and General Nott, from the 
first unpleasant, had been constantly becoming more so. Jt is 
not for u$ jto judge between them—ou^r business at present is little 

more 
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tnOTC ihtn to fnafik the fcelift^ of tlie latt^ as cwnts were in pro- 
’^jreis. He attributed, as we have seen, the whole of his grifevrinres 
to tjie onb original sin of his being a Company’s Major-Generab 
and asserting as such his right to rank before Queen’s offictirs 
who held thp local grade of Major-General on the appoint- 
iiicntof the Cominandcr-in-Chief in India, lie conceived him¬ 
self tp have been kept froni advani-liig to Ghu;fince, in order that 
junior officers in the Queen’s army might do so, fie had put no 
faith in Keane’s original him that his detention in Shawl might have 
been settled with a view to einplo 3 ing him in an e\i»cditiort against 
the (^liief of Kiielaut—though afterwards, as we sec, he sti ongly sus- 
pertcil that such had been the intentions of the Ciovcrnor-General, 
and that they were thwarted and overruled by Gcnural Keane. 
However, n()t long after the fall of Ghu7nee, the march on Khe- 
laut was intrusted to Major-General Willsliire—one of the ^Fanc 
Major-Generals.’ Nolt heard of this apparently about the same 
time that he, in rejily to an urgent slatiunent of his necessities, 
received an onler direct from the Supremo Government to uiov'c 
from Quettali to Candahar. He had not hud time to act upon this 
order before he was instructed by Sir John Keane not to uiuhc any 
change in his anangcineuts, not even to proceed to Candahur, un¬ 
less he should be authouzed to do so hy General IVilhhire* This 
mandate of Sir John’s, was neglected by Nott, whose resources 
at Qacttah were utterly cxbaustcib his wounded without tolerable 
shelter and wholly without medicines, and the severity of winter 
at hand. He therefore did move to Candnhar a few ilays l>oforc 
Willshire could cOmeiiito Communication with him. This brought 
' matters to a crisis. The Governor-Geneial, who had had'Nolt's 
appeal as to the Major-General question for nine months befbire 
him, could no longer withhold his declslcin, and that decision W'as 
against Nott. Ilis spirit could not digest a decision by which ))C 
considered the Company’s army dishonoured in his person—lie 
resolved instantly to throw up his command, make the \>osi of (us 
way to Calcutta, and there abide the result of an appeal to the Pi- 
rectors in London. JBut fortunately fur Nott, still more so for his 
country, that was not the only unwelcome tiilings ho received, 
i Within a few days he was surjiri&ed by an official requisition to 
refund a—for him—serious sum of money (about 1000/.), which 
;had been disbursed to him as Commander of the first division of 
*tbo Hengal column during the four months* march froan cFeroze- 
pere to Qncttah. I’his blow controlled the father* 

^ As’if I was not entitled, on actual and remote service, to draw the 
snin as drawn by Major-General Cotton fbr the very sAtne'riifn- 
Untthd'} ' W; he ia a Queen’s and I am a Contpaoy’s ofAccr. * You 
do not know liow shamefully I have been treated; the WOirl^ docs'ttot 

know, 
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and^l .x^GVGft mei^lioufed to ^ojOTjtha^ .j-alcHiei'rpf^v^H^ 

t}iQ4i:u!li froaif refulixig tp icro^a, tUo^ IlidyPi/b«t,.tte,^pry}ip 
wr.ot^ Gpveynmput,, then lortg;iate^' Fj^yozcpoi^e^; 

,iu.atroPS.Ungin?(je -whi^t they.must do—eitherigivc the me4vpxtra,l^f;j,ji, 
t^r senji authority to, comm^nderfi^ to .put down xliacoiiTent lykb 

and defcisive hand.. They potj alarmed, .and by rdnhi o( daivk tlic orcier 
ckViicy pot put down hnihn'y, to give the \>atta/and diej^ 'eVeb 
^/jiidted my letter by «a/ing ”thc'hntra to be'giveii’ frdni the duy'the 
'atihy should Mcantp 6n the Hffht bunk <\f the'JndusJ^ Tlm» mtich for 
the sepoys ; but the poor EurPpeah Soldier, not having mueinidd^ did not 
'get 'tlie batta! * Sir WiHougliby Cotton docs not to tiiis moftient know 
thut 'f vkToio to' Govenimeut; and^ fiettlcd.this awkward affair; Jn which 
awry native rt^guuont- ia the army was scx^ncernetkaud [detigpei to eocii 
oUttjr, 

‘ Had it npts.hqeri for.tins,^savy ^ct|'en^llrnqnt^ \\:hicfi,J[ have.^a^t Jkc 
mccms.Qf; paying tut by mopthly dcdvictiQU!^/l^rom juy pay, I shoutd 
have been on my way to you, in sjutc hf/tlic season^ aiul 01 " dpcp 
Miow in the province of Shawl through wbicfi I must Ijave passcfl; 
but this linexpected call to “refiintV* lias left hie bclplcs^/aWd wUbbut 
a rupee in the world.' I was busy seeing my tcrih^ &dV ^ut ih ’ordCV, 
and'thinking how soon I should be with you, when the dawk^att'piit 
the Ife^tef into my hand^ 

■’ ^^ CmidoliUT^ Jan. 21, 1841.—I frcqucinly,/b«ey'tbat if if Ii^'-beAi 
Iriy fortune to have receit'ed a proper cducatiuh, I islitndd* ■ havfe'bei^ii 

cdUspiemus'dxxioTvg the'John JiuUfe^’buti*^ijevci»'^beeived 
any schooling’ but what' my own fist kntocketl into my^own dnlK Si^*d 
■ aher 1' left our fatherlaml, 80 > thtt^ my^ ignorancoi .androj^stern iaaid 
ihaughty .but.-foolish independence, qf apirit,. and tu dt^flly haVr^djjpf 
f i^yjofitice* flird oppression,.,hav§. eyer, Jteptmq iuiUic, 

^isivDpwitoo I^afo to alter this .disposition, or.lo^radicai^yvhut Uj^ iyorM 
uycip ,j \9 i\a iiijpardoqable As .jis ,I; ,ain. 

ccrned> 1 am. satisfied with the ynbending mmd wbica iFrovurence 
/Ijas beeii pleased to give me; but I.fear it Ims dime iio* fq my 
^qliildVcri. I constantly pray to that Trdviclcnct to piolectlitta Waf&h'dVCr 
you.' I hive told you that Government" hka called^ upbh ifib'fd^irclfifHd 
'all 'the pay I'drew for commanding tlic V/w/c of thef'ihftniry'bf the 
dAny»fofrmonths. Had 1 bent to every bree 2 cdhftt- bldw;l have 
‘reason to think that this would not have oiccurfed. • I:confkss' tiiat >^i3 
iretrenclimeilt has annoyed .me a little, as I had made up.'myr n^d^lo 
make my. batta. donation the foundation.of a little purae for^yiJu, hit 
now be.otherwwBe disposed of-* 


i ‘ W« lire happy in having to* sUite that the’order t^ refadd whs 
subseljuendy rescinded: Lord Auckland, when the mhttenteaohed 
his ears, perceived at once the* justice of. Nott’tf clairh; but.tips 
deqisipn came long after Cqndahar was Uic scene, of inuxonent 
dwgpfj ait4 nPtli'Vte spJdie^‘COuk\ have dreaxnt pt\ l,eavipg. such a 

diad ^therefore w influence .on the Qone.raJ’s 
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A letierj dated at Candahar in the following Marche and ad¬ 
dressed to a geutleman at Csilcuttaj must be qdoted mote freely. 
We once more waive commentary on the matters personal to 
General Nott; but our readers will sec with great interest how 
clearly he already understood th(^ feelings of the AfFghans towards 
our illustrious ally Shah Suojah-ool-Moulk- 

‘ Although I had failed during nink months in getting any decision 
from (h)vernmcnlj I was at length t<»ld, in reply to my last official de¬ 
claration, that I must citlier obey all Fauc Major-Generals, or give up 
all idea of a command. This w^as a bitter alternative; but as my 
memoiial and all the papers connected witlj it had been transmitted to 
the Court of Directors, my poverty and tlic little zeal and love of profes¬ 
sion still left in my mind have induced me to remain here on the terms 
dictated to me until an answer shall ]>e received from the home authori¬ 
ties, My case is dear. Sir Henry Fane had no authority whatever 
to supersede Her Majesty's commissirms of Major-Generals ; had he 
been furnished w ith such authority, he would have been ready cnougli to 
have published it to the army. It is as lamentable as it is laughable to 
find that Sir H. Fauc should, at the instigation of some dozen interested 
persons, have.)duccd his power <if dealing out honours above that of his 
Queen! It is equally to be lamented that a weak but good-natured 
Governor-General should for a nu>nicnt Iiave allowed of tiiis palpahle 
piece of injustice. The much-abused Lord W. Ilenliiick would at any 
rate have acted with greater decision, and would cither have done llic 
Coinpaiiy's officers justice, or at once have imperatively ordered thein to 
obey their juniors pending a reference to England. The talented, the 
mild, the dignified Hastings would have settled it satisfactorily and 
lionourably for all parties; but my incinorials, niy letters, for nine 
nionOis could get no kind of decision, until I Avas at last goaded by Sir 
John Keane to declare that I could not obey Gmcral Willshire. The 
story is too long for a letter, but it shall some day be known. Sir John 
Keane’s avowed jdea for leaving me in Shawl was that my force was 
to watch the motions of the Chief of Klieiaut and the Kakur tribes, 
and eventually to act against Merab Khan. At the moment, or rather 
three days aflorwards, I became aware that this service was to bo kept 
open for his friend Willshire; it mattered not what distress, >vhat 
widc-sprejui depredations, vvluit murders the Chief of Khelaut in the mean 
time inflicted upon our soldiers, our numerous camp-followers, our 
baggage, our convoys, and the vital resources of the army—Mcrab 
Khun was allowed to do all these things with impunity rather than 
general Nott should have had the honour of putting an end to such 
atrocities. F'ling the good of the service and the lives and property of 
iiidividuala to the mountain-winds, in order to reserve the conquest of 
JChelautfor a Queen’s General! This incompetent Cornmander-iu-Chief, 
itt spite of his power, still trembled for fear any circmustaiice might 
arise to bring me into contact with tlic Chief of Khelaut, and thus open, 
my. road to his capital; and therefore he. Sir John Keane, h«ui np 

sooner entered Candahar than lie commenced breaking up iny force, 
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by d^rees reduced me to two weak and sickly rcgimcut^ of ifeej^ys, 
placed i^pon a most unhealthy spot; and no representatjoi^ 
giiiitiaucd and reiterated for aix months^ could induce auy.c^PgC;Or 
Pf^spl upon him to send mediciiiea for the troopa, nlthough n^y lettei^s 
and t^e returns showed upwards of 400 men in hospital out of twp 
corps, and the remainder in a convalescent state; and though it wqs 
statcfl by me and the medical officers that we liad not a dose of fever 
medicine left in camp. J^'inding that I could get no instructions, 
and seeing that frost and snow would he quickly ujiou my sickly 
camp, and the men without cover or warm clothing, I was obliged 
to communicate direct with Government, and the troops were then 
directed to be removed, or many of them must have perished. Sir 
John Keane was still fearful of my acting, and therefore I received 
a joint thspatrh from him and M^Naghtcn, ])lHciijg me and tlm few 
sepoys I had left at t]ic disposal of General Willshire; and' in a sepa¬ 
rate letter Sir John Keane ordered me not to move in any direction, 
not even te Canduhor, the desliimtion assigned me in general orders, 
u'iihout asking Gmcral Willahire s jjcrmhsion^ Thus this man, 
in spite of the injury wliich would have occurred to the public service, 
was fully determined to bring me into angry collision with a Fane 
Major-General, without having in view any good result wdiatever. But 
I disappointed him and his deep-laid jdan, and at all risks moved to 
Candaliar three days before Willshire arrived iit Quettali- The last 
thing Sir John Keaiic said, to me, at the only interview I ever had with 
liim, was, I never will forget you, sir, to the latest day I have to 
live:” and he has kept hi^ word, and succeeded in ruining my worldly 
prospects. True, I have lost all tliose glittering baubles vvJiich so adorn 
the soldier's breast, and which so many of my juniors have obtained 
without half the toil and responsibility which fell to my lot but, in 
spite of ignorant Sir John Keane, liouijur and integrity of intention 
are still mine; and 1 trust I have fully performed my duty to the 
officers of the Indian army, however much 1 may have injured my own 
prospects. When I saw you atKuinaui my hopes were buoyant, iny 
anticipations proud and delightful; I thought llnit my zeal, my deep 
and long-cherished love of professsion, would have given me some 
Opportunity of becoming honourably conspicuous; but this was nierjO 
vanity, and I have indeed deejdy joiid the penalty. It is now only for 
me to endeavour to forget us soon as por^siJjlc all ideas of that profes¬ 
sion, every branch of which I had so fondly studied for upwards of thirty 
years—still my pen is running on self. 

* What an erroneous opinion people in England appear to have 
entertained regarding the conduct of the campaign in Afghanistan! 
You saw our oeautifiil troops at Ferozeporc; in fact the Government 
spared no expense or pains to send into the field one of the most 
efficient and best-equipped armies ever assembled in Hindostan, amply 
supplied with every requisite. Such an army properly managed would 
have walked cheerfully and successfully over the ground to Cahuol in 
half.the time it really took them ; and were fully able to Iiuve planted 
the British ba^uner on the palace walls of the Persian king. The 

Government 
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Qo^fcri^ient oi^Jy fiommittcd one bluntl^qr^ On that fine £ 9 lflicr, ,Sir 
Henry Fdiipi giving np the comraands they omitted giving this beau¬ 
tify} fojce a eoinyetcnt commandev. There was no arrangement, nd 
forebight, u most noful want of military knoAvlcdge and information,' 
a wild expenditure of tlie pulilic money, and }et a reckless neglect nml- 
dit'icgjud of the comfoit and even the cxiisteucc of the troops. Well 
might the officers and men declare that the hand of Providence alone 
protected thoiii'—there >\us no forethought, no precaution, no niilitury 
arratigcment; and Mirc I am that a talented tolihcr at the head of 
2001) men nould have M'nt our troops hack in disgrace, in spite of their 
unequalled ])ravejy. But foituiiately tlieie was no O]ipobiuon, no 
defence (»f this strong countr)\ no union among its people; even their 
deadly hatted to Shall Souj-ih could not induce them to loiget the qiuir- 
rcls among thcnitelvC''- As to the political authoriliis, their weak and 

undecided c(»nduct renders (hcrti unworthv of notice, If the fjiovcrnmenl 

% 

will employ their civil wTvanis upon su<*h occa>ioiis, tin y ouglil to pre¬ 
cede or follow the anny at ii distance, hut never be jiicsent or intcihuc 
in any way with its tnovcmcnls 

‘Wo licivc a lepDic jut^t now' that the tioops aie to he withdrawn 
fiom this covintry duiiug the piest nt }car ; if ^o, the Shah’s power will 
not be vroilli six months* pnichaejc.* 

Shah Stiojnh having hern at length deposited (;ii lus throne at 
C'abool, it was proclaimed to the world that a mastcily scries of 
military operations had been CTowned with a iiiaunifueiit political 
suec'css—that all the graiul objects of the British Goiermacnt 
had been attained, Jiussia rebuked, IVrsia overawed, the inilu- 
ente of Post Moluunined fur ever abolished, a friendly go\ em¬ 
inent, wur own rieatuic, in safe possession of tire kejs of Hin¬ 
dustan. Ill \ain dirl Xott and a ftwv <uher shrewd observers indi¬ 
cate their apprehensions that the stability of the new' order Of 
things inltrlit not be answeialde to tin* lajiidily of Soojab’s resto- 
lalioii. Sir John Keane, created T.oid Keane, and laden with 
weahh ns well as decoiatioiis, relirc'd from his roinnuind, aud rc- 
turiK^d to England by the Indus aud Bombay. The army of tbo 
Indus w as dissedved—there remained only one divis'un under Sir W. 
Cotton, which had its licad quarters at Caboul, and that of Noli at 
Candahiir; while the lin\oy, now Sir William jM*Naght(*n, ihuugltt 
hiiiiself morn than ever entitled to act liie \iceroy over both them 
and his Shah. During the first part of the year things remained 
tolerably tranquil, but as summer advanced General Nott bec.aine 
more and more convinced that the general hatred and coutentpt 
for Shah Soojali, and the mismanagement of our politimlsy w ould, 
now the main British force was w'ithdrawn> bring matters at no 
distant period to some perilous crisis. ]\lcanUmc it was his im¬ 
mediate concern to restoic orderly habits and honest indusUjy 
among the pecqde of Lower Affghanistan; and in labouring to 
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this '6ntVhis ifettersshoiv that he tWived no s'ttiaU Kelji -fmyici'hU* 
pei*sbnaV acquaintance with the details of husbandi'y-:—^th^' fniit 
the‘ early lessons and experience atnong the Welsh hillsi He* 
however, great and constant difficulties to conlend aga?h’st’i 
tn jponscqucuce of the restlessness of^ various mountain cHier$ 
attached to the cause of Dost Mohammed, by ties of blood 
pr. gratitude—hostile to fihah Souj ah and his dynasty—doubly 
hostile to them as intruded by the Feringhees-—detesting every, 
novelty identified with the predominance of the infidel»-*-davkly 
brooding over the humiliation of tlicmsdvcs and their fierce 
clnnsmen in the interruption of predatory habits inherited from 
antiquity—and watching only for the first opportunity to rise 'on 
every’ hand in a revolt of national pride whetted by religious 
entliusiasin. Under sucli circumstances the mingled firmness 
and kindliness of Notfs administration were such as to deserve 
success ; and well had it licen if all Affghanistau had been under 
the same conduct as Candahar. 

* CnndulmTy June^ 1840.—I like the people, in spite of all that has 
been said of them. True,“the poorest man you meet places himself per¬ 
fectly oil a par with yon, hut thou!’}! iVeeund l^dd in their remarks, there 
IS no ivaUt of respect; I go into their villages and fheir gardens for (eu 
mites around, and I always find the people very civiU Last evening I 
passed through five or six villages, and people cainc runnmjg up to me 
■with bunches of flowers, and if I merely took them into mydiand they 
appeared to be gratified \ they are a .Warn> and' passiouatC' people,; hut 
then they are so llioroughly ifOOfi>‘t€h\p^r^d^ and'tttutay&.i^ic^rfuL . I 
must say that I like them; and if. X were aonie years .younger,,and 
whjiopt tlic Jfaiuily motives for returning wjneh I, .have, J should/epl 
mi obicctioii to taking up my abode ,aqtong theni for gopd.^ 

Delieve that they have ever bchavcjd ill to our officers br to aiiy of opr 

B eople, unless where they weie firjii injured or insi^Itcdl* *‘t Have at 
lis moment near 5000 troops, and I' dure say double that riUmber 
of tXindostanee camp-followers, iti the garrifeoh aiid city of Candahar; 
hnd of course among so many (there are full 70,*000 itihabitante in Urn 
city} there must be daily disputes and frequent compiaintfi;'^but oh 
investigation I have never once found the- AlFghan iu the wrongs mdr 
have l ever yet found an AllglKin telling lui uiatriUh#’ > 


In every narrali\'c that We have'hart from officers «hrvin^'in 
Affghatiistati, one loading step of the English authbrilics' at 
Cabdol is'rtwelt upon with unmikcir regret—in most S^Uh 
miici^rt cpnrtemnation. Even in the calm and’impartial stnrimary 
Which does so much credit to Mr. ThorntOn 

Vol. vL), wc find but a slender attempt to palhato cither 
the' folly or the injustice of diminishing, as soon as it was 
thbttght Af nil safe to do so, the Allowances on the faith of which 
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Cv^pt N^rrak ^^' 

ceHalit M<V(intain Chiefs had pledged tliems^^lveS^ t^> niaintskin the 
sttfetly of the great passes towards our provinces. This tran^afo- 
tirflft, which Mi*. Glcisr rails *a shabby higgling to pf^* 4000Z. 
a-year instead of SOOUZ./ belongs to the autumn of 1840: buliit 
had been preceded by things of the same complexion in various 
quarters; and to these Noft ascribed mainly whatever occurred in 
the summer to disturb the districts under his own immediate 
command. He interfered as far as he could ; and many a toil-* 
some journey did it cost liiin to counteract the insolent arrogance 
of our young Politirah\ the illegal exactions of Sliah Soojah’s 
sons, and the wanton outrages of his Majesty’s soldiery. Nott 
acknowledges that he was well supported by Sir Willouglihy 
"Cotton so long as that high-mindcc^ <ifficcr remained at Caliool; 
but his departure was followed by various disapjwintmcnts, Nott, 
in tlie first place, couceived himself by rank and standing—and 
nOW” surely by pi’oved qualities for command—entitled to succeed 
Sir Willoughby in the foremost post, Tliat he had ever hoped to 
do so, howcvci*, we see no evidence, Ihit the successor. General 
lilpliinslone, weak in health and otherwise ill prepared for such a 
duty as had now devulvetl on him, was little more than a helpless 
tool in the hands of * the Politicals/—of wliose unlia 2 >py errors 
from first to last, one of the very greatest w'as that they never did, 
as is too evident, appreiaate in the remotest degree either the 
sl^Irit or the genius of General Nott. 

In November the brutal oppressions of the Shah’s son. Prince 
Timour, whom our Politicals could not, or did not, control—pro¬ 
duced an insurrection at Khelaut—it fell—and now at last Nutt 
was called on to act in that quarter. He recaptured the place— 
and he did more— he restored, by his gentleness, the good feeling 
of the district. Tlio Gbilzecs maintained that notliing but cruel 
ill-usage had stirred them to revolt: he re-garrisoned the place, 
and left it amidst the blessings of its people. But we must hasten 
on to the summer and autumn of the fatal 1841. 

The following extracts from his letters will be sufficiently 
intelligible to those wlio have rtmd with due attention the compact 
narrative of this period in Mr, Thornton’s work:— 

^ When we arrived here the natives had an idea that an English- 
tnan’s w:ord, once given, was sacred^ never to he broken. That 
beautiful charm is gone, and every i>letlge and every guarantee trampled 
under foot. The day of retribution and deep revenge will come, 
(^ome did I eay?—it is in some measure here — already the sword, 
is sharpened, and the wild Affghan song echoes upou the moun¬ 
tains and in the villages—the forerunner of massacre and blood. I 
like these people, and would trust myself ulone in their wildcat moun¬ 
tains. When I was iu Ghiizee they soon found out who protected- 

them 
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thpm. fr<)nx plunder and oppression, and wha did not* t j tent, 
always crowded with these people, begging to do sorAethiMg~Xi^\t^m^ 
’what I wanted—that tliey were ready lo do whatever I ordered them 
yet not a man could be prevailed upon lo go near the prince qr*the 
political agent; and when a few workpeople were required for a ptiblid 
purpose not one could be bad, A chief came to my tent and boldly 
said, “ After the cruel treatment we ^peitonccd before \ou atrivtd 
here, how can it be expected that the people will assist in Imilding' 
barrUchs ? You have been just to us; say t^hnt you want for your own 
comfort, and we will fly to perform it,*** 

* If a man is too stupid or too lazy to drill his company, he often 

turns sycophant, cringes to the heads of departments, and is often mmlc 
a Political, and of course puts the Government to an enoniioiia expense, 
and disgraces tlic character of his country; this has been the scenes 
before my eyes many times since I left Hindustan. The troops I scut 
out to-day will put the GovernniCTit to a great expense, and the poor 
ofljcers and men will have the tliermome.ler at IOS° in // 07 V /cw/,9, and 
if exposed to the sun, 120° and 130'^, and all becrusc a foolish Political 
destroyed a stnall village containing twimtu-threo inhabitants. And 
why, think yon ? Ilecausche — ihoiujhl^ mind you —he tkmiyhl 

that they looked insultingly at him, as he passed with his '200 cavalry 
iis an escort! Had I been on the spot, be should have liud eight 
troopers fty Ids protection ; ho would have then been civil to the inhabi¬ 
tants, or perhaps not cruel. I^hney a young Political, with 200 troojKira 
at his heels—why, I am in the haliit of riding eight and ten miles into 
the country, often without iVsinglc orderly, or even iny syce [groom]; I 
enter their gardens and their villages, and meet with notliing but civility/ 

* Again, I say that I am abhamed of my countrymen, and I pretev 
tlic much-abused Peloochee. This very morning, on the marcli, I 
hCaul two Englishmen, calling themselves hommrahlc men and gentle¬ 
men, declaring that they ihouglit every native of the country should 
have his throat cut I And why ? Because tlicse poor, wretched pf*o])lft 
sometimes shoot our people in defence of their wirvs^ children^ and 
projierty/ 

' I have a letter from Lord A-to Sir William M‘N-—. 

lie expresses his good-natured dis^idenmre at myhaving punished the 
camp followers of Prince Timour. Hud Timour been the emperor of 
all Europe and Asia, I would have done so : but look at the wise con* 
sistency of his Lordship; he goes on in the same letter to tiie minister, 
“ The Govcrnor-Gcnernl must view the atrocious conduct of these 
marauders wdth pain and abhorrence.** Tlicn « hy^ gentle Lord, express 
thy displeasure with me? He concludes his letter from the?Council 
Chamber by desiring the envoy to point out to the Affghan forces, that 
by their refraining from such atrocities tliey can alone be deserving of 
British co*operation and support. Then, dear Lord, I again ask, why 
blatncme? 

* When the great people were disputing and arranging at Simla re* 

garding the Indus expedition, what officers should or should not go, 7 
was objected, to by Lord A-, when General Fane said with great 

warmth. 
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^best officer,you Mve, ^d. I n^u«t,talfie Uim with 
me- . This is fact, ^ I heard it from one of FaneV fitafi'; so y<m sou 
w|xat T lost by his giviugup the Qommand. I have before told you diet 
he t^ehaved in the most kind and marked manner to mOt to the .very 
moment he Icfl us at Sukkur. I found him a ^oltle fellow ; and| as 
Wellington often said of him, a real soldier. ,,Had he uot retired, 1 
should now have been very differently situated,. 

^ The sooner Sir William M‘l*Jaghtcn returns to Calcutta to ait and 
smoke in a public office, with clerks to bring him papers merely lor 
signature^ and to be flattered by poor needy candidates for place and 
preferment, the better for this country, where be has shown himself 
quite unfit. I dare say the Government begina to find this out, when th« 
great mischief has been done and has taken Ucep„^OQt.’ ./ 

* Aug. 1841.—^The conduct of the thqt^Jiand q,Hd one politicals has 
ruined our cause, and bared the throat of every Eviropcan, in this 
country to the sword and knife of the revengeful Ail’ghan and bloody 
Beiooch; and unless several regiments be quickly sent, not a man will 
be left to note the fate of his comrades. Nothing but force will ever 
make them submit to the hated Shah Soojiih, who is moat certainly as 
great a scoundrel as ever lived.* 

* Sepi, 1841-—The high authorities at Cabool arc alarmed beyond 
measure, and I have had occupation sufficient in answering their Jong 
and foolish letters. They are like small biids I have seen frightened 
in a storm, ready to perch upon any thing, and to fly into tbe arms of 
the first man they meet for protection. Poor men ! what will they dg 
when real danger comes? uud 1 think ibis possibly at hand, owing 
to their false measures/ 

Oar extracts have shown that with whatever astonishment the 
grand calamity of October, 1811, may have been heard of by 
others, General Nott's mind had been prepared for soino:grievous 
catastroplu*. N<ir do the tidings app(?ar, from Captmn 
account, to have much surprised cither him or his comrades m 
Candahar garrison. lie says 

‘The extent of tht^isllke to the presence of the Feringheet in their 
country was daily booming more evident among the Affghans; and 
there were Imt few wJio doubted the existence of a general aiul Well- 
organised plan of operations throughout the whole country—a plan 
having for its object the expulsion of the British from Affghanistan ; 
and which, if not originating with, was ecrlainly acquiesced in and cncuu* 
raged by Sliali S(»ojab, who, now considering hiinself secure on . the 
tflror^tS^ad become tired of the restraint w^hich our presence imposed 
djion Idtn. ' , 

^^The details of the disasters at Cabool are fatniHar to e'^fery one—thfij 
remembrance of them can never be “ efiaced frotA the heaits of 
Englishmen, In reflecting npon them, or oti the events whibh preceded 
thesi^vdiere is not one briglit spot to which it is possible to-refet; ‘/rhe" 
f^t that these disasters were not brought about by the muliuv, defec¬ 
tion, or other misconduct of our soldiers, may indeed be^aome con&ola- 

; tion; 
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qualifications of soldi^ts which the" de^roteJ army bf Cabool cvihCM to the 
should have been sacrificed by thistnanagemcnt, or have beeoiperth^ 
tictima of an infatuation, the Thonstrous ex.cess of which itis'h^dty 
possible adequately to conceive. ' 

* * There are no teVms harsh enough to express our abhorrence of flx6 
foul massacre of the Cabool army, nor can anything extenuate the per- 
fidh)U8 conduct of the AfFghans; but in condemning, however justly, 
the actions of others, we must also consider how far we may have drawm 
on ourselves the dreadful calaUxities left us to deiiloie. Does the review 
of the past in AiTglianisbm justify us in maintaining that our conduct 
there was without reprjiicii i* Hud all our arrangements and engage* 
ments with the natives of that country been strictly and inviolably 
observed ? Was there no breach of faith, no disregard of proitii'ses, to 
cause doubts of our integrity, or of our intentions, should fortuitous 
events hare placed the army, which was afterwards destroyed, in a 
position where might would have empowered, if a sense of right w'onld 
not have justified, our non-observance of those obligations? I fear to 
these questions no satisfactory answer can be given: it therefore becomes 
ail additional source of humiluition, that we cannot assert that our 
actions were irreproachable. It must ever be borne in mind, that the 
rights of the Affghans, as a nation, had been causelessly assailed—their 
feelings wantonly insulted; that they felt degraded by our surt^eiltanrv^ 
and were anxious to throw off our yoke, Tliey had grounds for the in¬ 
dulgence of revengeful passions ; and had their course not been stained 
by the commission of thoad acts of treachery by which our disasters 
were completed, they must have claimed the admiration which would 
liave been due to n people combating to the death for their assaulted 
frcedqin**— Neill^ pp. 152'154. 


Into the immediate stimulants, any more than the atrocious 
cirtiamstances of the fatal outbreak, it is not necessary for us to 
enter in any detail. As to both, the result of an equally laborious 
and candid examination of all the evidence of Knorlish witnesses is 
to bo found in Air. Thornton's History; an<l wq may refer for some 
interesting supplementary particulars to the curious perfonnam-e 
of Mohan Lai.* This worthy Mussulman, attached for many 
years to the late Sir Alexander Barnes in all that able officerV 
diversified services and labours, ascribes much of the nii5chu!rf 


to a certain jealousy arising out of the false position occupied 
by Barnes at the Court of Shah Soojah, as the subord^sfi^ of 
Sir \V. M'Naghten, who was far inferior to him, if lifit in 
general, capacity, certainly in knowledge and experience of the 
feelings and Ualnts of Ute Affighan people. Alohan Lai, how* 
ever, stands up, with generous steadfastness, h>r the purity,..of 
the Envoy’s intentions throughout; and Mr. Thornton, weave 


S*fi! tfftpeoially his account of the death of Sir A. Annies. He apjieari* to have met 
Ids rale with a tnost Uomort dignity (vol. H. pp. dOj—^9). 

voc. hxxviii, NO. CLvi. 2 K. cowinced. 
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convinced, does bis memory no more than justice in asserting that 
whatever may have been his previous delusions and errors—how- 
evej blindly he may have miscalculated, however weakly vacillated, 
however indefensibly he may have allowed considerations of 
iiimic<liate convenience to seduc e him into the infringement of what 
the rude Aflghan Chiefs at all events had acccj>ted for arrange- 
ments of jjt'nnaneut oiIieac\—when the abyss of danger at last 
disclosed itself. Sir William show'e<l no want of manhood : on the 
contrary, whatever energy c an he said to have l)een dis]>laycd in 
the crisis itself, \vas displayed l)y this unfortunate diplomatist. 
Mohan Lai also undertakes to defend l?nrnes, and some others 


ol the I’oUtical order, fiom charges in which no whis])er ever 
involved M'Naghteii. The zealous Mohan admits freely that 
scNcral of the bhiglish oflicers, civilians as well as military, 
engagfid in ])rlvate adventures ' abhorrent ’ to ilieir Oricuiial neigh¬ 
bours. 'rhe temptations, he confesses, Avere abundant—the in¬ 
mates of the Atfghan harem were extrenicdy liable to amorous 
seizures, and it uas no easy matter to keej> them from clambering 
over roofs and gardens to the cjuarters of any liandsome Fc- 
ringhee. J3ut in none* of th(*so intrigues, says JMoLan Lai, liad 
Burnos any share—-neither he nor any of the gciitleiueii imme¬ 
diately attached to him ;—how cx>ultl they, lie asks, have ever 
been suspected of such trespasses, seeing that, as ^no just man 
can deny,’ they Avere all provided with Cashmerian females of 
their own? (vol. ii. p. 3U*d.) I-IoA\'ev€?r pitiable Alohun I/ai’s 
adAHicacy may appear, it would be unjust not to nolite lus 
evidence.* 


It was on the; inglit of CLristmas-day that the Avhole extent of 
the disaster hecanie public at Candahar—and that same night 
there were ijisuncctionary niovcinc^nls in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. 'J’he stiongman Avas not frightened at the bursting of 
the storm, as the ^ small birds' at C’alKiul had been by the ftrst 
of its multerings. He instamly called in all his detachments 
tliat weri! Avithin reach, secured all his artillery within the walls, 
laboured iiidefatigably on his fortifications, despatched foraging 
parties in every direction, and hav’ing fully stored the place, and 
rid it of such of the native jiojnilation as were either anxious to 
depfw't, or had given grounds for suspecting their fidelity, he 
calmly eoiifruuted Avhat he avcII knew Avas to be a long Alpine 


* Multan r.uk RtaltiS, in liis ijicAut, tlmf liJu bwtk wiis written entirely by 
aiulxvitlioiit ijiiviiijy been by any Kng)i.>)b tVieinl. This bein^ so, tbc 

book is tnifv a ctmoRby. Nothhit^ can he iriioe ahsnid than llto Vontniht Itetwecii his 
cxceHent tnimujy ot* .iiilm Hull iihKif>eology, aial the thoioujihly AeiaUC modes of 
tlniikiti^ and fe^;1ii)|' winch h.ue Mtrvived all hii» Koiinuheo trainhtf^, sorvioi*s in 

Angliiiiiistuu hiac lain lewuidud hy u ]>eiisiou of lOUO/. u-year liuui llw iiliisl iJidia 
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General Nott in Affghaniatan, 



winter of uninterrupted watching and Most animated 

are Neill’s descriptions of the midnight onslaughts - on the city, 
of the gallant sorties headed commonly in person by the veteran 
chief, of his toilsome marches to meet advancing hor<ies and crush 
them before they could combine. Overwhelming as the numbers 
of the insurgents were, and joined as they soon werci by one of 
Shah Soojah’s own sons with all his dynasty's a<llierents in the 
low'cr provinces, the defence was maintained with unilbrni success 
—there was not one discomfiture. In cver^^ skirmish and in every 
battle Nott witnessed the unfaltering devotion of his ‘ beautiful 
regiments ’—three of whicli, as it fortunately rhancc<l, had been 
of old attached to his person in the closest manner—regiments 
each of which ha<l formerly had him for its commandant.* More 
than this—before the end of December, 1841, General Not! felt 
confident in his small army lliat he wrote to the Governor- 
General, beseeching him not for a moment to be dishcarteiwnl 
notwithstiindiiig all that had occurred, for that he would cheer- 
lull v undertake to march from (Kandahar to t/abo^>l as soon as 

to 

the roads were ])assal>le and General England's outlying brigaile 
couhl join him from Qiicltah. Such were his actions—anil such 
from the very hour t>f the calamity "was his strenuous, unwavering 
advice. During six inontlis he veilcratetl iiis aclvicc and his olfers 
—in spite of rnders to retreat, at first piUemptory and afterwards 
sliuflling and evasive, he still maintained that there w^as no honour, 
no safety even, in any course but the hold one—and ^catching at 
an IF,’ he ke])t his post. He *as he ^ Itad eontern- 

plated fullinq bach,^ It can detract nothing fiuiu his credit that, 
li'om perhaj)s as early a j>eriod, his brave compeer (General 
Pollock, at Peshawiir, adopted views not l<*ss worthy of a llritish 
soldier. It was Noll’s ju’oud j>osiUon as the man whi> bad kepi 
an army together in consummate distuplinc, and organised in 
constantly successful energy, in the heart of Affghamsfan—ii was 
this and this alone that enabled him to speak with that authority 
which compelled ix pause—until at length it found everything to 

f lead for in the native impulses of the new Governor-General of 
842. 

‘ The despatches of General Noll,' says Capt, Neill, 'notwith¬ 
standing the many faults which have been attributcH.1 tof*ihem, 
will be generally coiifi^ssed, from their singular clearness autl 
conciseness, to be the most suldier-like productions with whicli of 

* Vi*, the b>tli, t)ie and tilt* 43id. OL}itaiii Neill soys Of (bt* spletidid 
ro^imrnts of Uongal SejH)y8 staiionptl wiib tu at (Tautbibar, viz., tbo/iMi), Miilj. 3iMtb, 
42hd, and 431*11 B. N. I., it would have boon diflicull to say wbirh hud !)io su)H*riority. 

I tldlib. huWi^ver, tbal avithoiit being accused of making any inviditnis 1 

may [>articu]arize the 16 th aa being the Jtntst in/untruf reijimeui Jlun't'et^er — 
V- 150. 
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CapL 'Nfsiiry 

late 'years \V'c 1iaVe 1>et5rt favoured/" (p. 228,)^ ' Tii^‘despatches 
deserve eui(>^y—to thorn, therefore; au<1 Captain'-Neill’s owrt 
JournM, wo niay Safely roior for tHc military history bf the sequel. 
There Arc, h’owevcr, one or two jjassa^es in the Captain’s-btw^k 
which we must insert liore—for reashns ihat wdll foe efcvious; 
After narrating the splendid feats'of J'artiinry 12, |842~the'first 
of the hattfes ])roperlv so called—in which Nott ovorihmw tl/c 
iinitod force of the rebel Prince Sufmr Juit^:; and the? Jireat 
Cihilzce cinef, Atla Mohainincd Khan—Captain Neill says with 
hoiiesl warmth :— 

‘ Thus ended the Battle of Urghundauh, the J},rst success after our 
7'ecefit disasters at Mlthough that honour had been awarded to 

uiiuthor distinguished force, the Govcruor-'TJencral having, in a notifi- 
raiioii dated Benaie?, the 22 ikI of April, 1812, coinnnmiealing the 
defeat of Akbar Khan by the “ illustrious garrison at Jellalabad,*’ con¬ 
gratulated tlie army ou tha refitrti of victory to its ranhs, 

‘ ^fiic success at C.\ndal\:u* on the 12th of January was most com¬ 
plete, and in its results most important. Tlie victory having been oh- 
fained over a force so immensely suj)erior to that which was opposed to 
it by the British, most eii'ectuidly dumped tlic spirit of our enemies in 
this part of the country, and destroyed the preatige prevailing, that with 
the (hsasters ofCabotd the glory of our arms had departed. 

^ A despatch detailing the events of the 12th \v:is forwarded to Go¬ 
vernment, but no notification proclaimed them to the world. The 


were 


exploits of "" that army which was for so long a time neglected, 
then unnoticed, if nut disregarded.’ — Neiil^ p. lG-1. 

There could he no use, certainly no plcjisurc, in followinj]^ 
minutely the vexing scries of weak uiul contradictory onlers that 
reached (General Nott. One. dated as laic as March, particularly 
annoyed him ; it was signed by Lord Kllenborough : but it must 
l>c remembered that he had onlyjubt reached Calcutta:— 

*Wiiat are the people in Calcutta making such a foolish noise about? 
Stupid blunders caused disasters at Cabool. Is that a reason for the 
despair of a iniglity empire? I do greatly wonder at such deep Ibily. 
1 mn ordered by Government to withdraw the garrison from Khelaat-i- 
Gbilssic ; I suppose I shall be abused by the press for this, thoughdtis not 
my act! That ibrt was attacked on tho 21st instant by 4000.Gh:Uces, 
out they were gallantly repulsed with great loss. I have, spnt; Wymer 
with four of lay beautiful regiments and ei^it guns to bring ojQf tbc^giffi’i^on 
^rfKhelftut-i-Ghilzje. The people here have by somp^ p^na^tat,>y,e 
jare.to retire, and thcrelorc they arc raising thp wliole country ^,mmicler 
/i^fl destroy the Feringihecs on their rctrpat. Do not you be aiarh^edi'jT wjil 
lick tjicm as long, (is I live ; if Tdip it shall be with 'do 

you rest content. I had nearly tTaiHpnni^.cd this pm of ^ the 
and restored confidence; but this deferminatidri'of GpoVerhAiiihl! dahte 

upon me like-Well; well, perhaps [ am judge of the honour 

of nations—it is mine to ohev/ ' > jy ; j /I' * 

The 
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The attempt to withdraw the garrison at Kholaut-i-Glii!/,ic 
railed* the country being as yet iinpractia^blo; an<l not long after 
Nutt*, insteaxl of witlidrawing it, ielie\ed and strengthened it:— 
for among the earliest acts of the new Governtn-Geuerat had. 
keen .one that, at all events, enabled him to follow inuc^h more 
fieoly than hitherto tho dictates of his own judgment. Chaplain 
N clll says^ 

' * The Atrival of Jjotd Eilcnborough had long been lool^ed forwaid to 
^th the greatest anxiety: that event had at length tukcii place; and 
daily we anticipated receiving some intelliifcnce fioiu which wc might 
fuim an idea of the lino of policy his Excclleiiry would pursue foi 
the redemption of our national lioiiom. The wrojtc than want of ull 
infoinmtion wluclt might enable Jjord Elleiiboiongh, on his arrival in 
India, to form an oiiinion of t)ic actual extent of our disasters, tho 
coircct positiuJi of our troops hi AUghaiUbtan, and the means at the 
disposal of our Gcnciiil^ there to c«iiry out such opeiations as ho 
should think conducive to tlie interests of the ompiie, is well known, 
notwithstanding the unwuithy cndeavouia to tlnow a shade over every 
act of his Lordship^s government, and to deprive him of tlic lauiels lie 
Won BO nobly ; aud to this cause must he attributed the delavs and seem* 
ing indecision which at first marked his counsels. 

‘ Among the hist acts of his Lordship’s adniinistratioii was the 
jilacing in the liands of the General oilicers in Aflghanistau the chief 
jiolitical power. Of the wisdom of this hold step the strongest proof 
that can be adduced is, the new and better spirit wdiich distinguished 
our operations after the power of acting for themseKcs had been con* 
Icrred on the Generals. No longer were the jnoccedings of tliesc dis- 
tingnifehcd men cramped by the interference ot jiiniorB who, howcvci 
talented, however conscientious, however well versed m the liistory of 
the comUry, and in a knowledge of its language, were fiequeutly too 
rdofioiont in experience to understand ariglit the ies\)oii8ibility of, or to 
wield circuinfi'pectly, the power which their false position gave them.’— 
p. m. 

The fall of Gliuznce was heard of at Candaliar in the lastdavsof 
May, and soon after the jnisfoitune of General England in liis 
first attempt to move fiom Queltab. But these new disasters made 
no rhange in Notfs opinion; ho gave General l^ngland peremptory 
orders to move again, and sent a strong^ detachment to meet and 
sillijTOrt him—and meantime ho inmselt fought another triumphant 
battle close to lus walls. Well may C.'aptain Neill say, • Fortu- 
tlaielyr io General Nolt there was a man at the head of affaiis 
,*|b]TOcd for the emergencies of the times: the only thought that 
actuated him was a dcsiic to maintain the chaTncler of his country 
.^tp wipe oir the stains that had tninishcd our arms; and in this 
<^mo i^ftcred hope, every other considciation was absorbed.’ 

* Cmidaluii ^ 1a/ Juih^ liS42. 

*My dkau Chjldkln,—S ince writing to you uu tho l.’5lh uj^, wc 
od t ij<ac 
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liavc Imd a battle close to the city- I'he famous chief of Zamimlawar, 
who has been lif^hting for the last three years, but who last year after 
the battle of Secundrabail retired to riee,rat, has reappeared. He as¬ 
sembled iUKX) men, crossed the Ilelmond, and joined tlie rebel army 
under Prince Suftur Jim^' and Atta Mahomed, on the right bank of the 
Urghundaub. A large ])OTtion of our force had been detached into the 
Ghilzic province under Brigadier Wynicr. The chiefs, under an im- 
]tression tliat the troops UTt at (.'andahar were not siitHcient to hold the 
city and attack them in the field, bronglit forward on tlie 2l)th nil, about 
10,000 men, placed 8000 in position upon some steep and rocky hills, 
about a mile iVorn the city walls, and had 2000 guarding a ^lass and 
roads lojiding to their ramp. I immediately nioveil out witli lAOOmcn 
of all Arms, Our troo])s carried all their jiositions in the most gallmit 
stvlc ; d never saw anvlhlng so fine. The lix.^verv of our men was sneh 
that in ascending the hills there was not a momeut’s pause—to wliiel), 
and a iitfle management, I attribute our trilling loss. The AlVgIntns, 
as I iiave often told you, eannol staini before the Bengal Sepoys, who, 
[iroperly numaged, aie the linesl soldiers in the world, Onr Joss, con- 
sulei’ing the heavy fire, was certainly very trilling, f have remarked 
that the Alfghans always fire high. I am (piite widl. Give an ohl 
man’s thanka to IVIrs. Ilume for her kijulnesa to dear Lctilin. I am 
very tired. 

' Yours ever, 

^ W. Nott. 

‘P.S. ” I received an ordvr from the Supreme Goverument months 
ago to fall buck ; I did not do so, and laid hold of an in the letter as 

my excuse ; hut mnv, what now? "Well, never mind, murder will out. 
The keen wind blowing over the bleaclicd bones of our comrades, now 
in heaps on the rugged Afl'ghan mountains, will whistle the imbecility 
of some high frinclionaries over .\hia; and the thousimd petty states 
that did tremble even at the noble lion’s hrealliing, will lu future crow 
ill derision if he attempt to roar. And now, just like Englishmen, 
the cry is, Sepoys cannot stand Aflglians.” Not stand Afighaiis, in¬ 
deed ! One lliou>and Sepoys, properly managed, will always beat ten 
thoueand Alfghans. I saw them do this on the 29th.’ * 

•Ti 

GencM*al Noll’s representations %vere now at lust to have their 
due efiect at liead-quarters. In the beginning of July Lord El-. 
lenborough assented to his long-urged projiosal for an advance 

on the scene of our disastrous liuniLliation. The assent was, how- 

« * 

ever;, so expressed as to Iiave occasioned a controveisy, on which 
our readers would willingly have the opinion of Captain Neill:— 

* The craven portion of the press of India had long been urging* the 
policy and propriety of withdrawing onr armies from Aftghanistan ; its 
columns teemed with letters, purporting to be from officers of our di¬ 
vision; procluiming the foul falsehood lliat our army desired to return 
nuavenged. For the honour of the cloth it is to be Jioped that those 
letters never were written by oflicern ; from whomsoever they eiminaterl; 
they were the productions of licarts in which the spifit of a Soldier 

had 
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liad UJivcr existed ; and the general entlmsiasm witli ^vl^ich the tnospccl 
of our advance on Cabool was hailed, gave the lie to the dastardly asser¬ 
tions they contained. 

* Our gallant chief had not t^onfcmplaled fallutg hack he had 
Mvicceeded by his representations to Government in proving that all that 
VV 4 S required to enable him to advance, and strike the grand blow, for 
the honour of “'dear Old England/’ was carriage; that lie hud now 
procured ; and ilic sanction of CJovcriiTnent to his forward movement 
hrvd hem obtained. “ 1 defy any man, if Nott had failed in his ad¬ 
vance, to attribute any blame to Lord Ellenborougli; und, if no blame 
could attach to him in failure, surely no merit should accrue to him 
Irom success.’* Such is the sjjccious argument formed for this event. 
But Would such reasoning have been adopted or admitted, had failure., 
instead of success, attended the operations of General Nott?’—Av///, 
p. tiUi, 

The question as to udiich we have (juoted (^Jipt. Neill’s deid- 
sion is, iiowcver, one? on wliicli our readers are eutillod to decide 
for llieixis(?lves. We consider it as our duly to ]dace here the 
loiter which gave Nott pennissiou to march on (Jabool, and the 
fionerars answer :— 

‘ 27ie Gocernor-General of India to STajor- <tencral NotL 

^Allahabad^ Juhj 4, 1842. 

* GhnicuaTo—Y on will have learnt from Mr. Maddock’s letters of the 
13lh May and 1st of June, that it was not cx]>ccted that your movement 
towards the Indus could he made till October, regard being had to the 
health and efficiency of your army. 

* You appear to have been able to give a sufficient equipment to the 
force you recently despatched to Klielaut-i-Ghilzie, underColoucl Wynier; 
and, since his return, you will have received, as I infer from a private 
letter addressed by Major Outrum to Captain Durand, my private secre¬ 
tary, a further supply of 3000 camels, 

‘ 1 have now, therefore, reason to suppose, for the first time, that you 
have the means of moving a very large proportion of your army, with 
ample equipment for any service. 

‘ There has been no deficiency of provisions atCandahar at any time; 
and immediately after the harvest yon will have an abundant supply. 

* Nothing has occurred to induce me to change my first opinion, that 
the measure commanded by considerations of political and military^ 
prudence, is to bring back the armies now in Affghaiiistan, at the earliest 
period nt which their retirement can be circcled, consistently with the 
health and efficiency of the troops, into positions wherein they may have 
easy and certain communication with India; and to this extent the in¬ 
structions you have received remain unaltered. But the improved jiosi- 
tion of your army, with sufficient means of carriage for as huge a force 
as it is necessary to move in Affghanistan, induces me now to leave to ' 
your option the line by which you shall withdraw your troops from that 
country. 

^ I must 





;tU) 

. M mviM. dc^ius })UYve\ci, that iu fomiiu|^ jour dfcibion wj^on tliih 
wu^t quebtiui), )<»u will hUciuI to the iollowiug coiifaddci^ 

* lathe diici'tioii of QucUali a»d SuUhur there is m ckiemv toopfiobc 
jou: ulQigich pl4co ocrupjcd by detachments you will bml prQvifciunrij 
kind |)ro])Ah]y, as jou dc'^ccud the passes^ you will have liocr^^oaed meaub 
ofcairiage^ Tlic opcintiou is one udmitUng of no doubt as to ita^snc- 
CCbSv 

* If you decciinine upon moving on Ghuznee* Cabooh and Jella- 
labad, jouwdl reqniio, ibi the tum^poit of ]>Tovisions, h much huger 
auioiint of cdiiiagc; and youwiU be }>ractJcn]ly without communications 
from the time of your leaving CamUhar* Ib'pcudcut entiiely u]»on the 
coumaje of jour ainu, and u^xm your own ability in ditecting it, I 
bhould not have any doubt as to the succcbs of the operation; but.whe¬ 
ther jou will he able to ohtani provibious for jour liwpR duriiin the 
A\ho!e maich, and forage foi jtair anuurils, may he a mattei of leuf-onablc 
iluul)t. Vit upon this jour bucrcbs will turn. 

* You must remcinher that it was not the superior couiage of tho 
Allghans but want, and the inclemency of the season, which led to the 
desLinction of the aimy at Cahonl; and you mubt feci as I do, that iho 
loss of another armv^ fiom whatever cause it might aribc, might be lutal 
to OUT Guv'ciimu ut in India. 

‘ I do not undcivaluc the aid which our Government in India would 
icreive from the bucccbbful execution liy your aimy of a inaich thionvh 
Ghuznec and Caboolj over the scenes of our late dibiiblcrs. I know all 
the eUcet which it wi/iild have upon the minds of our soldiers, of oui 
allieh, of ourtuemieb m AbiH»and of our countrymen, ami of al) foreign 
nations in Euio]H!. It is an object of just ambition, which no one moic 
than myself would rejoice to see cllectcd ; but I free that failure iu the 
attemjd is certain and irretrievable luiii; and I would endeavour to in- 
spile JOU with the ncct^'^ar^ caution, and make vou feel that, great ab 
aie the objects to be obtained by succo-'', tbe lisk is gieat albo. 

‘If JOU dcteiininc upon moving by Ohuznee, and entirely give up 
your coiunuimrationb by Quettah, T should suggest that jou shoujidftukc 
with you only the most efficient troops and men jou have, bccuring tlic 
u treat of the remainder upon Killa-Ahdoolla and Quettah- 

‘Yon will, in such case, coiibidcr it to be cntiiely a question to be 
decided by yourself, accuiding to circuinslunces, whether you fahaU de¬ 
stiny or not the fortifications of Candahar ; but before jou set out upon 
your adventurous maich, do not fail to make the retiremtnt of the force 
you leave behind jou ]icifectly secure, and give such instruction^ as 
JOU deem nccefafcary for the ultimate rctiiement of the troops in jScinde, 
ujwn Sukkur. ^ , 

.* Xw will recollect that what yen will have to make is,a successful 
juarch ; tliat that march must not be dtlnjed hy any ha/aulops opeia- 
tions'against (Uiuznee or Caliool; that yon should .caiertilly cal?:ulate- 
thc time icquiied to inablc you to reach Jcllalabad in th^ first v>f:ck ix\ 
Octolicr, bO as to fonn the uai-gunrd of Major-Gcnviul rollocK’s ajniy. 
If JQU b'lioiild be, enabled by a coifjJ-dc-raaifi to get pu5BCfcbjor| pf,Ghp^- 

iiee 
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and'Calsoo], yoiv 'ttill act 'si you siic fit, Und leaVe dfccitfivte'Jitbifs of 
the Jiower of thcBriti^li atiriy, ■without itnpeachiiifjr 5ta hnhiart'iry^, Yim 
will bring away from the tomb of Mahmood of Ghuznce, his club, whitih 
bangs' over it; and you will bring away the gatefe of hia tomb, arc 

the gates of the Temple of SomtiAut: These'will be the pat troi^hietl of 
\our siiecessful march. 

‘ *"You'will not fail to disguise yout intention of moving, and toaerjuaiht 
Major-General Pollock wilh your plans, as soon as you liavc formed 
thenn A copy of this Ictteywill be forwarded to Major-General Pol¬ 
lock to-day; andhe wilt be instructed, by a forward movement, lo'faci- 
litate your advance; but he will probably not deem it neccssaty to 
mctve any troops actually to Cahool, wherC your force will he Amply 
aufliclent to bent anything the Affghnns can oppose to it. The Operations, 
however, of the two Armies must be combined uj)on tbeir approach; 
ns to effect, WTtli the least possible loss, the occu])Atioii of Cal>ool, nt»d 
keep t/pen the communications between Cabofd and Peshawar.' 

‘ One apprehension upon my mind is, that in the event of your dccid-' 
ing upon moving on Jellalahad, by Ghuznee and Cahool, the accrimu- 
iation of so great a force as that of your army, combined with Majoi''- 
Gcneral l^ollock’s, in the narrow vullcy oftheCabool river, muy product 
inaterial fliniculties in the matter of provisions and forage; hut every 
effort will be made from India to diminish that difficulty, should you 
ado)it that line of retirement. 

‘ This letter remains absolutely secret, 

‘ I have, &c., ' ‘ ^' 

* ELtRNBOgOVGH.* 


USojor-General Nott to the Gox^ernor^Gen^dt of India, 

‘ Candahavy Jitty 2f5, l ?^d2- ' , ^ 
^ My Loud, —Having well considered the subject of \our Lordsliij>*s 
letter of the 4th instant; having looked at the dilliculties in every point 
of view, and reflected on the advantages which would attend a spccessftir 
accomjdishmcnt of such a move? and the moral influence it, would liavd 
throughout Asia ; I have come to a determination to retire a portion of 
the' army under my command, via Ghuznee and Cahool. I shall t^ke 
\idth me not a large, but a compact and wcJI-lried force, on w'hirli I can 
rely. Your Lordship may rest assured that all pnulcncc niid <xvcry 
nfiiiitary precaution shall he observed : there shall be no unucccasary 
risk; and if expedient, I will mas^k Ghuznee, and even Cahbol. l?ut 
if ah opportunity should offer, I will endeavour to stiike a decisive bloSV' 
for‘the honour of pur arms. . / 

‘The ^ealest difliculty I am likely to experience will he thdw^t of 
fotAgein the Wighbourhood of Cabool, and thence to JelValabad^ iti Con¬ 
sequence of the large bodies of.horse which have so long consumcf?, arid' 
stiu cobtinhe to/consume, it. I therefore ho}ie that measures wijll be 
tak^h to havp supplies of forage and xi few comforts for ,tli'e feifiopofiii^ 
troops stoted at Jellalahad, which place I shall endeavour lb'^gulafp; 
my ii to reach iii the first week of October. ' ; ' ’ / ^ 

‘ I have'tomh)ehccd* avranpements for ibe rchiainder of the fdrtg 
rctJril/g 'tipbfa ^tikkur, under the command of Majoi'-Gencial England,' 
'' who 
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who will receive the necessary instructions for his guidance in with- 
driiwing the troops from Camlahar and the dilferent ywsts between this 
and Shikarpore. 

* I am most anxioUvS, notwithstanding the contluct of the AffgUan 
chiefs, that our army slmuid leave a deep impression on tlie people of 
this country, of our character for forbearance and humanity. 

‘ All our guns, also six brass pieces belonging to the late Shah 
Soojah-ool-Molk, sluill be taken to Sukknr. All Tinserviceable articles 
not worth the carriage Avill be destroyed. 

‘Having now acquainted your Jjordship with my determination, 1 shall 
not fail to keep your Jjordship constantly informed of my proceedings. 

‘ I have, &c. 

‘ AV. Nott.’ 

Mr. 'Thornton (vol. vi. p. 3^8), after quoting the most impor¬ 
tant passages of these two letters, proceeds thus:—‘ Lord Lllen- 
borough, writing to (lenoral Poll4>ck a few days afU'rwards, when, 
as his Lordship staled, he expected Cioneral Noltwasin possession 
of his letter of the 4th, says, A/y cTpcrtation is that Oeueral Nott 
will feel hiimclf suffrieutlt/ sirony^ and he suffwiently provided with 
carriaffCy to march vpon Ghuznec and CabooL Uelieving, therefore, 
that Nott was sufliciently strong to take this stoj), the Covevnor- 
Gcneral had notwithstanding use<l language calculated to make 
the commander doubt its success; and which, if addressed to many 
men, would certainly have led to its abandonment.* This is one 
of the few occasions on which we are forced to impute sophistry to 
Air, Thonilon: he desires here to impute to Loi’d Ellcnborough a 
bit of tloublc-dealing : we see not the shadow of a reason for such 
an imputation. Lord Ellenborough knew well that during six 
months Nott Imd been constantly urging the march from Canda- 
har on Ghuznee and Cabool—that he had from I^ecernber to June 
held precisely the same language— I have perfect confidence in my 
arfny ; only help me to the necessary camels^ and the moment the har^ 
xmt is over I am ready and eager for the march. Lord Etien- 
Ijorough had been, ever since he reached’the Upper Provinces, ex¬ 
erting all his powers t«> supply Nott with suflTicient means of car¬ 
riage—he knew that Nott must now, by the first days of July, bO in 
possession of those means—and he knew that the Candahar harvest 
would so<)n be over. He knew his man, too, by this time thoroughly* 
He no more doubted that now Nott’s conditions were fulfilled, 
Nott would Stick to and execute his purpose, than that Pollock 
would be delighted to co-operate with Nott. The Governor- 
General, in writing to Nott on the 9th, dwelt on the difficulties 
Nott would have to encounter in a march on Cabooh itot ' with 
the remotest idea of diverting Nott from that march, but sipiply 
because he thought it was much more likely that Nott should 
inarch in spite of some deficiencies in bis equipment (such aa 

might 
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might still after all exist) than that Nott should pause with 
tlie Governor* Generars permission, however cautiously wordOih . 
once in his hands. Perhaps Lord Ellcnborongh needed not to 
have harboured any doubt of Nott’s prudence any more than of his 
enterprise; but assuredly he neither wrote that letter with any 
apprehension that Nott would avail himself of it to shelter re¬ 
tractation^ nor with any shabby arrihrepens^e that, in case Nott 
marched and failed, the letter of the dlh of July would shelter the 
Governor-General from all blame in that failure. 

Though the force, at the head of which Nott ivished to start, 
consisted of at most (iOOO sohlicrs, sucli were the necessities of 
such an expedition in sucli a country, that lie required to have a 
retinue of full 10,000 camels, besides other beasts of burthen. Ho 
now had the required supply. He answered, therefore, the per¬ 
missive dcsjiatcli on the 26th of July—the day that it reached 
him—and on the 8th of August, while General England moved 
towards duettah with the troops that Nott did not consider it ne¬ 
cessary to take with himself, the latter finally broke up from his 
cantonments and began what Neill may well call Mbc illustrious 
march!' 

The language of the Governor-General had not overstated its 
difficulties or its dangers; and the skill and energy on which ho 
at last was content to rely proved adequate for the trying occa¬ 
sion. We have said that wc should leave the detail to Uio graphic 
pages of Neill and the General’s own despatches. Wore we am¬ 
bitious of aUeuipting a summary, ive might well he checked by 
reperusing, as avc have just done, the speeches of llio Chairman 
and other leading men of the India Company, when the Court of 
directors were moved and unanimously agreed to mark their 
sense of General Nott’s unsurpassed merits by the grant of a life 
pension of 1000/. per annum. On that day Mr. Shepherd, Sir 
Hgnry Willpck, and Mr. Weeding, reviewed and put together the 
whole scries of his military and civil services, with a fulness and 
an effect worthy of their animating subject. The inarch was an 
uninterrupted series of success ; but the success was achieved by 
as consummate management and, at many a step, as indomitable. 

gallantry as ever illustrated the page of our Indian liistory. 

. « 

grand reception at I^erozepore and the subsequent fes¬ 
tivals, of Agra, with all the honours showered on Nott and his 
QompanionSj fill a lively page in the record of Captain Neill. We 
shall only quote a short nqte of the General to his children :— - 

^ Agra^ Mareh 17 , 1843 . 

'ifV ntsAit Children,—-! am still detained here- Pollock arrived 
yesterday, but the grand* preparatiuus have not yet heeu ctmipleted. 

However, 
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liowcrkSTi^fthe ceremquy tk to toke place at suniibe m Moiida}!{, in the 
pttkuzc of the fort of Agra. Then arc to have a breakfoat^ in the 
evening a dinner; then a ball and bu]iper; and so this goigeous ailair 
is tOieud. tAII vory fine and delightful for the mere epectutore^'biU not 
80 very pleasant for the actors, especially for a modest fcllo'sr like hie. I 
have a^<^d tliib xnonitnii:. I do not wonderiat it. 1 gu four miles cvny 
day* to dine with Lord Ellmdiorough, and have 16 retnrn at night after 
sittixig in a hot room* Bnt what can 1 do ? lie is so kind, and treutb 
luc with so much waim friendship, that I cannot deny him any request 
be makes. I have much to tell you when we meet about this noble 
gentleman.’ * ' 

His Lordship concluded these rejoIcJnjjshy norinnalingOeneral 
Nolt to he Resident at the Court of Oude: and we must Oopy bis 
farewell to bis army:— ^ ' 

‘ Major-General Nott cannot loa\e the Caiidahnr forte without le- 
turiiiiig his best thanks to the ofliceis and men composing it, foi the 
HSbibtance tic has constantly recei\cd fiom them, which enabled him 
upon all occasions to uphold the honour of our countiy anti the r^-r 
putation of Biitish arms. 

‘ It Is with foelmgs of deep regret and admiiation that the M^»joi- 
Gt^nerul now bids farewell to Ids bra% e and gallant coinradts of tlie 
Candahar army. * 

With the announcement of these bard-wun honours, soiiio 
di'op$ pf the bitter element were mingled, Ilaidly had the 
^^intUcators o£ ^the national foinO, the saviours of the Indian 
empire, lecrossed the Indus, before certain conductors of the 

1 >t»ess began once more to fill their columns with malignant 
rbels; utrtler the impudent disguise of • Letters from Ofliccrs/ 
hnd the like, which being translated into the various native 
and greedily circulated by all the internal enemies of our 
udministfatioA, Seemed to be prcalucing an effect so serious tha|. 
Lor<J Elleiibotough judged it right to counteract the poison by 
the dircctest antidote* By his Lordship's cnuimond, therefore, 
the implied or insinuated charges were reduced to the shape of 
a seiiesof questions, and the victorious leadeis were invited to 
pMfirWer these, each in his own manner. The indignation with 
which General Nolt set about' sttrh a task may bo readily con¬ 
served; indeed it Hashes out in every sentence of his reply 

‘ L7frknoWy April 4, rS4^. 

' *'* have the hbuoiir to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 

cttlliug upon me, by directions of the Right lion, the Gov^ffttot-Gchferal 
df Xbdis, ro leport upon certain excesses ^aid to have bedh cuniibittcd 
by the Biitisb troops in retiring from Aflghanisfnu- I wiir’cdnfiue mv 
reftiirlts to that veteran and highly-disclidined army I the 

command for eo long a periiid, And I will Ibayd It m Triy 
banabf ^WStorsde, Sir Geoige PollOck. O.C.B., to'Hcft’Ad 'the‘hdn6nr Of 
Wer^oops iit dAtntnaiidCd, 


* 1. I p.m 
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td J/ fim • trailed upon to stiite{*^^dp6ii'what- private pti()|V3rtyj 
upon wjiftt private buildiiiga; injury ^’a» iiidicted by iny'oVd<rils,tor undef 
luy toleration, at Qhuzi^e/V il.answer, upoh none: .1' ^ - ^ 

•* 2* rl am desired to%tate ^^.wfaether uhrbsistiiig individuals tvarei de^ 
$troyed in-cold blood, for mere-vengeance,'-or‘Whether wompit < were 
eitlier violated or murdered for tlmT ornatnents ^ I will endeavour- id 
suppnBis-my scorn and indiGfimthnx While Tshortly reply-to this charge,' 
or suspiciony or wluxteveirit may be calleil^by the persons frorn whomut 
emHBide<L And this is the ieturft madb bj'the people of KBgkivd,-or 
r«;ithur I would bdieve by a &w individuals, to the galUnt Cafidahaf 
army—that army‘which was for so long a time neglected^-but Which 
nevcrtholess 32<;>bly upheld; our, nptioiial honour, and during perlbd of 
four years acted,.,with greatest forbearance aijd humanity .to 

people of Afghanistan! - i,-. 

‘ Ghuzner ,—Colonel Palmer, at the head of a brave gafrisoi^,.sur¬ 
rendered Ghuznee to various tribes of Alfghans.' The afy was occu¬ 
pied by these people for months j it was evacuated by the enemy on' tfai 
arrival of the army under iiiy command. Oti its being entered by tTiii 
Pritish troopsi it was found that not a single person was in the city-;^ 
neither man, nor woman, nor clnld. There was no property,' and 1 dd 
not believe there was a house loft completely stending in the town ; tl^ 
whole had been untoofed and destroyed by the contending Affghapa^ fai^ 
the sake of the timber, &c. I have said there w'ere no inliabnkhis.'ln 
Ghuznee, and therefore ‘^unresistidg indrvidilals cotild fjbeu 

dt^troyed in cold blood; women Could not‘ have miirdfefed (mill 

viokted for their ornaments.^*’ Thesd, I boldly say, ar^ *grosa^And *vik 
luiaous falsehoods, whomsoever they'emanatd from. -i > ^5 
. ‘J ordered the fortifications: and cittulel of Ghuznee to be deatroyedu 
it had been the scene of treachery, mutiiation» tofture,’ starHal^ou,; niul 
cruel murder to our unresisting and, iniprisoncd, counjtrytnep. 
the qontrast; $ce the conduct of the noble British ^oldieT.; 
calumny and gross falsehood to rob bim of tlic honou^? , Tjiey snail 
Tiof^ while I have lifc\o defend his fame. ' . ^ ^ j 

' ‘ iiOsa.-^The extensive village or town of Rosa is situ'afe kb^ut' tWp 
miks from Ghuznee, and is lovely to behold. When this citV was' \alctp 
by the force under my command, Rosa was full of inhabftaiiis; inemi 
Womeni audchildren: my troops were encamped close to its walk 
gardens and its houses were full of proi)crty, its barns and'farm-^yao^a 
wero wall stored, its orchards were loaded with fruity ite vineyaVd^ hdnt 
beneath .a ricii and ripe vintage; the property takeh trom our nuMkied 
soldiers of tlie Ghuznee garrison was seen piled in its dwellings. Were 
nof: tbese, tempting objects to the soldier wlio had; undergone Jbu?*;years 
ofi^^ue pi^Vjfttion.? ; Some of these solditirs had seeiif^^nd al^ Jiad 
Ttl^Q Jreapherbus .mtirder pf their .relations and. comra4e»i by 
these very j)Wple^; bijt why should, L enlarge? . Four days fhfi ^torion^ 
Canu^ar E^^’iny/reinained.encamped qlose to this village^. Wfith, ali. tbp^ 
tompTOtib) 4 s,b_^eTom^ a^id at its m^rcy; but .not.a p^rtiele .of aiiyjdMpg 
-was.takeii A^hun: fruit bought f.jr ^ale w?is. .paid 

rate fur a1x>ve its value; ho' man, ho living thifig,.>yna injuipdv 
, r } ' more 
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more I could say; but so much for the noble British soldier, fot tthuznec, 
and for the beautiful, rich, and tempting town of Rosa. 

‘I did hot command at Cabool. I did not interfere in its concerns. 
I never was in its bazars. My division was encamped at a distance, 
with the exception of one regiment, against which corps I never received 
a complaint. My division was not in Cabool after Sir George Pollock’s 
troops left; General Pollock’s army and my troops marched the same 
dvW. No man under my command was ever detected in plundering 
witliout being immediately punished. How arn 1 to have patience to 
reply to AV^hether AtTghans were permitted to be wantonly treated or 
murdered?” Is this a proper question to put to ii British general 
ofBcer, who has ever had the honour of his country uppermost in his 
mind, and deeply impressed upon his heart? I’ermitted !” indeed. 
Is it supposed that T am void of religion—that I am ignorant of what is 
duo to that God wdiom I have w'orshipped from my clxildhood ? Am I 
thus to have my feelings outraged liccause a few peojdc in India and in 
England have sent forth villainous falsehoods to tlie world ? I have 
conhned iny reply for the present as much as possible to the questions in 
your letter. I will only further say that never did au army march 
through a country with less marauding and less violence than that which 
I commanded. 

* In Lower Alfghanistan I put down rebellion, and quelled all resistance 
to the British power — in spite of the fears and ■weaknesses of my 
superiors. By mild persuasive measures I induced the whole ])opulatioii 
to return to the cultivation of their lands, and to live in peace. I left 
them as friends, and on friendly terms. On my leaving Candahar no 
man was injured or molested ^ no man was deprived of his property ; 
and my soldiers and the citizens were seen cmhracing. It is on record 
that I infonned the Indian government that T could hold the country 
for any time; it is on record that I informed Lord Auckland, as far 
back as December, 18-11, that I A\uuld with permission re-occupy Cabool 
with the force under iny command : there was notliing to prevent it hut 
that nuaccoiuitable panic which prevailed at the seat of government. 
, And now I am rewarded by a certain set of people in England taxing 
me with tlial wliich would be disgniecfui to me us a religious man, as 
au honourable gentleman, and as a British officer. 

‘ I am, Sir, your most oliedient servant, 

‘ W. Noxt, Major-General. 

‘ To Mujor~ (General J?. Lturtihy^ 
t Adjutant^ General of the Army’ 

lie says on the same subject in a letter to his brother of 
'May 8lli:— 

, f A dreadful panic had seized every man, and for six long months all 
1 pould do failed to make them act as Englishmen ought to dp, 1 was 
^oiuetitnca obliged to be severe and harfah, and there are men will 
not forget or foigivc, and I have, therefore, been misrepresented and 
abused ih 'tbe public press- If there is anything praisewoithy in having 
asserted the honour of dear old England in Affghanislan,' and 'in 

making 
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making tlic Britiah arms and character feared and respected throuehout 
central Asia, the credit is mine, and mine alone: and history wnl do 
me justice. Had I not remained sternly determined, there would have 
been no advance on Ghuznee and Cabool, and we should have left 
AflFghanistan in disgrace, laughed at by the whole world, and all India 
would have been up in arms. I was obliged more than once to tell 
even ray own officers that I would save their honour and their lives in 
spite of tliemsclvcs. Our sepoys always acted nobly, and I could have 
done anything with them; and at the very time that the press abused 
and caUunnialcd these brave men, 1 a^ouKI in perfect confidence have Ipd 
5000 sepoys against 20,000 Affghan?. But when among our own coun¬ 
trymen all was panic and infaluatioii, from Ijord Auckland down to the 
drum-boy, what could have been expected but disaster and ilisgracc ? 
When I endeavoured to uphold the honour of my country and to save 
it from disgrace, I was told—mark this—it is on official record—I was 
told, “ Your conduct has been injudicious, and shows that you are unlit 
for any command* 

It is ])roper to extract in this place the concluding sentences 
of Cajjtain NoilFs Narrative :— 

* A writer in a Review sums up an article on l^ord 'Ellenborough’s 
administration in these words:—To leave behind him no monument 
of Ilia greatness but a few captured cannoriy a volume of pruclaniatioiiB, 
ami an infinite (juantity of parti-cohmrvd ribbon^ is but a poor achieve¬ 
ment after all ; and, when years hence we inquire what great works 
are associated witli the name of Ellcnborough, we may point to 
tnsticnl gmi-vurriagpy a new routl to Government House, and an im~ 
mense mtmhcr of half^rroitm pieces pendent from manly breasts in every 
ball-room in the munlry / 

‘ VVe live in an ago of faction; the time has not yet arrived when the 
acts of Lord Ellcnborougli’s administration can be viewed calmly and 
dls[»assioiiutcIy: but when the veil is withdrawn, which is now thrown 
over them by the prejudice or bitter acrimony of party, they will elicit 
that universal admiration which their wisdom and beneficiul results bo 
justly merit; and Lord Ellcnborough, the reyenerator of India^ will 
be classed among those distinguished men whose names are inseparably 
associated with the glory of our Eastern Empire/—p. 317. 

A few words jnust suffice for the sequel of General Nolt’s 
personal history. The sudden release of a man of the energetic 
temperament from a situation involving the continual excitement 
urgent duties and high responsibilities, is always a hazardous 
experiment. The General had compressed into four years the 
toils and the anxieties that would have been more than suffi¬ 


cient for & longer space in the life of a younger man. In the first 
bud^iricy of Ins gratified feelings he fancied himself young again, 
atidlie rt^-married : a step wliich may perhajis startle the yoUnger 
readers of^om'e of the preceding letters, but Aid not surprise those 
wild, in daily intercourse, bad measured the nature of the man, the 

ready 
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rea4y^ iWartnihof hk alFEKstiona, aiaid ^ that vvvul iim^inaiian^Mrliic^b, 
naottr^r^adera have aeon, anunatas hia Uatabuurdcl styla. With 
drieains ot' iiapj[)iiics$ he sat xloi^n at Luokna«tF;; but tlin 
illusions 6£H)nx bef^an to iade» and the bodily, fabric gave way as 
zapidly- He found it necessary to leave Oude ^ in . December, 
lailitt^oon after. , ^ . 

/ On returning to this countryt- be sotagUt shelter in bis native 
district, and was received at Carmarthen with raptures .tlKit 
^Htidled bis cboek. though tears ran from his ejes as the people 
^Ifagged his. carriage by the churchyard, at the thought that 
his father could not witness such an hour—but the excitement 
of the whole scene is supposed to luive hod a great influence; 
in haslcaing on his malady. The heart had been enlarged— 
this trial was too much for it. He lived to ropurchaao Job's 
Well, and to sec the foundations laid for a new and better 
houses but the house appointed for him was that in which his 
wotthy father had found rest many years sooner; and by his 
side he was interred in January, 1845, VV"c have already al^ 
Jaded to the pension which he received in 1S44 at the hands 
of the Kast India Company- VVe also, by the way, extracted 
various letters in which lie ex]>ressed his anxiety about a cadet- 
slitp for one of his sons, and his fear that, accordti^g to the 
usual bestowal of the Directors' patronage, he had little clianee 
of obtaining a nomination. If it ever has been a dilhcult thing 
U> procure a cadetship for the son, in himself unobjoctionabie, 
of such a Company’s ofli<;er as Coloml Nott the 38/*^— 
so ^much the worse for British India. We very much doubt 
its ever liaving been so—that is to say, provided the case 
wore properly stated in Leadenhall-street—which tlic cases 
' of ^ proud or shy veterans are very apt not to he*. But, at-.all 
events, there w'as no difliculty as to the son of the Nott of Canda-' 
har. Before his march on Cabuol began, he hml had' not 
only one carletship, but two at once, placed at his disposal by 
members of the Direction, who knew nothing* of him but the worth 
of lus services. To concluile. Her Majesty had given him the 
Idghcst military distinction in her power-—the Grand Cross of the 
Bath; and since his death both Sir Robert Peel and X<ord John 
rRussell have gratified aliko^ we are sure, their otvn feelings and 
those of the nation by ministering in different ways to the eonlfort 
«ond:odv;mccm€nt of the children of a great man who.died poor, 
his life had been upright and merciful. « 

I / •We^hope, as we aoid at the outset, that the pabUc maysboadf 
jotiued^ see Uie grcfUer part of Sir William NuU’a Betters during 
4he' cam}uugusr which might be advautageutisly. in** 

•tenvovcu with liis military despatches and political documents; 

but 
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ted with' lndm> aktd fitly iitipressed wtifa tlie coiK]klim«^K«iniier 
which lalooe a man like Nott would biwe couiHe&aneeit lli^ jmtn 
iicatjtmir either- of a private ernTrcffpriodence or of official -eom^ 
irmnicatiehs'of a ^Confidential nature* Such caution wUi'be 
osperinlly needful in ihid case, for the Generair thought atrof^^ 
afid.'felt keenly, and there is a aeorebing vehemence in his 
'language, whenever his bile had bedn stirred, - BuV under pro¬ 
per revkion, the materiftls are here for a book of nv>st lively 
interest, and' of no transitory value; for here are the details o# a 
great national lesson.- His history is one that may well Vouse 
deep reflflctioa—almost as deep as had l>een rousetl in Prussia 
before she could look bock from the heights of Montmartre to the 
<lefiles of Jena, It carries the same lesson that we ourselves were 
taught at Walcheren in 1801); and which we ought to have be^efn 
taught by the Burrard inonitorship ol' 1808 the lesson that ifit> 
atate am afi'ord to entrust her armies to incompetent men merely 
because tlicy arc men i>f rank and influence, but, least of alt, 
Wlien she has a competent man on the spot, to permit his being 
thwarted, trammelled, and superseded by imbeciles, however 
splendklly his superiors in everything save the knowletlge of 
their calling and the sense of their duty, British India needed 
that lesson, an<l she has largely profited by it already. She 
needed also a lesson which is’ enforced by every line of Nott's 
history—-the folly of undervaluing'any rank or class of the 
Company’s armed foi*ce> the ^upper officers of which are proved 
aaid examined before they are trusted with any w^ork of import- 
uuce—^tmd are compelled, if they have cither brains or hearts, 
to >bc well acquainted with the feelings of the men whom they 
iiaoniinaud,' and to treat them with the courtesy to wbieh'iltey 
itr every way entitled; for the brave Sepoy is the-son, 
genorally speaking, of the rcs|^table landholder and eultivalor, 
balding a station quite on a par with our own excellent yeomacnvy, 
and he will endure as well as dare everything when he is tt^ated 
and led as he deserves to be; he will shrink neither from the 
'Alpine winter nor from the desert march—he will brave dflrtfl, 
border, watchings and die where he stands with an English hwksaL 
hn his Ups, whenever be knows that he is under the guidaM;e^f 
a^Kott or^a PoUook, a Smith or a Hardinge. 

t^lb«reie‘another great leston still, which the whole history of 
our Aflglianistan mterference might at least have been expected 
te^stainpim inefi^eable Characlers. We are> nevertheless, afraid 
very difficult satisfy tiie world that we have oome 
€deau^handed< 0 U't of the sldMeqttei^ transac^ns with tlie Princstt 
. tfiivr.■ .2-^ ^ ^ 
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jTUeTe .is no que$tion of Sir Qhaxlje^,]yapifr> Jingh 
miU^rj i^yahti^s; but his own letters an<i despatches leax^ 
political anU fUplomatic preiiTninaries under u dense, cloud pi' 
suspicion. We ex])cct with anxiety his answer to the work of 
Qplonel Outram; but neither will the tortuous luanceuvves by 
which ha at leai^t profiled, nor the flimsy evidence on which he 
States^ himself to have finally proceeded, be approved of in th 9 
High Court of British Justice, unless he can bring with him to 
the Bar, at uhicb he stands atraigned, facts very different from 
what our Blue Books as jet lurmsli, and logic somewhat more 
athletic tlian that of ’his vociferous advocate in the ' Conquest of 
»Scinde—a History/ 


Aut. VIit.—1. Ilof*/ip/afjfrr; or^ Kttf/laitd {?i Ihe Nein World. 
Edited bv Eliot Warburton, h'sq.. Author of ‘'^fhe Crescent 
and the Cross/ 2 vols. London. LSdt), 

2. The Emigrant. By Sir F. R. Head, Bart. London. 1846. 

‘TlTpCHELACA’ puzzled us as much as ‘ Kcithcn’ did 
many fair readers of book-advertisements. We guessed it 
was a name aflixed by the Scandinavian forerunners of Coluinbji^ 
to the coast of North AiucncUa or the part of it where they di;s- 
embarked—and as all young la,dies are now German scholars, 
they will understand our interpreta,tum of its meaning: but it 
turns out XSx^X Hoehclaga is an aboriginal Indian name for Canada. 
The .name, however, is sonorous, and looks grand on the thle- 
page, of, a book which might have dis})enscd with anything liabjp 
tp be classed in the category of claptrap. The editor in a yegy 
modest preface intimates that the author is a friend ofvhis,,wlio 
could not ])ersonally superintend the printing, and who, though 
unwilling to blazon his own name, felt that the public were enti¬ 
tled "to some guaiimtee for the character of one whose woi;k 
included many statements of g somewhat startling description. 
We see no rc^ason to doubt that the nameless writer is worthy of 
jjijr. Warburlon’s friendship, and therefore of our, full .cor^^- 
flence. We infer that he is a regimental officer, . employed 
during several years past iu Canada. His. composition is nojt to 
bjB r^onked with that of ‘The Crescent pad tfie Cross,’ but.it^ 
S|ili veyy meritorious; and his principles and feelings.appear 
be.ip every respect those of an enlightened .English gentlpq:;^, 
Wuhppt apy regular arrangement of his malarias,, 

.trivcil l-O- include in these two little volumes a v^ry cnti^taiptqg 


view 
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vieiV of the scen^ty and fhe Hi’anners of our Cattadian 
not a'few liitrikin^ sketches of their past history, and k'sohet 
estimate of the results of recent legislation—-dowh to the period 
at which he wTote, We are sorry that he disitiisscd his MS. 
hefore the great measures of last session had reached our fellow- 
subje(*ts in Hochelaga ; but, from his bright picture of their anti¬ 
cipations as to the working of some not old arningements thctt 
abruptly overturned, we can hardly doubt that he has entered 
warmly into their jiresent feelings of alarm and despondency. 

Mr. Warburton’s friend, though a hearty f^onservative and 
C'liurchnian, and of comse anything hut an admirer of the poli¬ 
tical institutions of the United States, or a])prover of the motives, 
any more than of the proceedings, of the late Canadian rebels, 
writes on the transactions of the insurgent period and of their 
consequences, as far as developed under his observation, with the 
calmness of a liystander—with pei feet temper—Sony evidently for 
nnuU that had been ilone under lliitish authority, but modestly 
willing to hope that W'hat vexed him might ha\c really been con- 
si(lere<l matter of unavoidable necessity b> the respoiisiblo ad¬ 
visers of the Crown. Far difTcrent, it will readily be supposed, 
i$ the tone in which Sir Francis Head once more recurs t 0 ^le 
incidents of that short period to which he looks hack as the 
lirtarkiug epoch of his own life—the two years during which he 
represented liis Sovereign in one of our noblest clependenries— 
witnessed an unpro\okcd invasion of Her Majesty’s territory by 
Republican Sympathisers, artingin romhination with her rebellious 
subjects—appealed to the loyalty of the people of Upper Canada— 
saw his apjieal cnthusiaslically received and seconded by them— 
suppressed insurrection—repelled Invasitni, and vindirated and 
maintained the rights and the honour <if the flag committed to 
Ills trust'; returning, with imminent hazard of his life, through 
the native State of the * Sympathiseis,’ and greeted on his ai rival 
in Kngland by the astounding intelligence of the beginning of a 
series of measuies on ihepait of the British Government, the 
obvious intention of which was, as their effect has been, to rebuke 
and sadden the loyal spirit (»f (^anada, and to instal mit only 
the tranquillity of amnesty, but in the triumph of legalized pi*e- 
dominance, tbe^proviiicial faction by W'hom the Queen*s authority 
had been insulted, licr faithful servants massacred, every effort 
made to dissfever from her Crowm the magnififcent possessions so 
entitled to t*he name of " ^England in the New World/ He 
asAhrcdly, if he should live for thirty years to come, would be'ks 
iticapable then as he is now of writing coolly on these subjects; 
arid far, very far, be it from os to quarrel with his warmth. Ifi 
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oi^, success— 1 <> be foUawetl AnA ^larW^ rcilevefl* 

most^ (lislii^aitcnina^ seiles of re\crsals Suddenly, lvit\iotft 
cltation or expectdiion—without evter baMnoc clreairit of 
tlun^ an^ Uime than of the Milie ot Canteibur\—be had 
ajppointcd to a Vic^cio^alty ii^Bnti&ti Am^ijca/ Repairing 
he 11 id been called on to oncounlei din’u uUics as uptofeseen as nis 
own olevatio^i, byt as he had IbituiiatcU been in liU eatUer lue 
tmifiM and exercised in anns under flic giCal C<iptaiti, klieie 
di/BcuUics were not found too sc\eie foi bis ic^ouice^. flie 
impartial author ol ^ilocbelagi* sa^s, .^’tbe daiing polity Of 
Sii Fiaiicis Head was einiiienlly surcChSiul/ As suddenly, Hifc 
woik done, be wis dibuiissfd fiom his luijli position A titlt pf 
liereiblaij liououi bad been j^nen to liiin to withhold that 
woutd Iia\e outlawed the univeisat sentiilicmt ^he eOuntr%^ 
as well as the giateful heait of the Soveicign he had so 
ser\ed But liom that moment the chill of ollfliial disoountenatitc 
enveloped hhn * and how could it be otherwise, smee lie had made 
biinscU the \pi> Upe and s>mbol to all the Biilibh eolonn^i^ Of 
l^bepiinuplcs'which weie bow to be pyt undei ball? Since then 
six jeais^ ha\c passed over his head ui pu\ate obsctiiit} ; but he 
Is still looked to witli nndiinini&hed regret and lespect by the 
old fiK^nds of l^ugland m the * nnulind of the New World,* 
dndhish^ait beats in unisoa with theirs, while the featuicis of 
his ptMSohal inteKOuise with them, and of their adopted comttry. 
^tmauV stamped in ineffaceable \mdnebS on the melnOry and 
linaefinition (usually commensurate) of a man of genius—a inaW 
v/hose powexs of desciiption aild declimation are answt^i'able tt> 
tbt* keenneas of hixeye imd the glow of his sentiinonis, and wlpch, 
wc must at oncM) ba\, baveneVei been displayed nioie briUiantiji 
than tn * The Kiuigiant.* 

We read with gratification and benefit every year many ttew 
books, well woiihy of all that ilieir authois aspire to—the 
laiity 0 ^ a Reason or two. We .ire pleiiscd and thankful: We^jA^n 
read, uid we perluips too soon foiget them , but with wh 4 t dij&ren 
!(^ebngs do we turn the leavei^ of a new book when, afl^r 
pages Ol diaptcis, it as the ^^el)l^/Kh>Ji^ 
i^pOfn us’ that we l^o^d m our hands w docqtncn^ vvbi^cjb i^.c^rUlp 
kijitbj 9 >opeped with untadod luteiest long aUei worOf lyell 
liutbi^r) sh'd) Iwiye ‘joined the majoufty*—a record |vhH;h V(tu;tf 4 S;s 
iisflf usfo the abxdihg literature ai oui laugii^e> and^ ber sittiWed 
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auQp^U: —^'Oui t|iis’' ^another^ <tky''will iitaWmc 

(jjrcuinstances wlwn j^rescrve the ver^ Torm and image of 



tUe lormcr work most hcartilv, in case any of our readers may as 
yet he unacfluainled with it, and to avail ourselves oi the pppoir 

pubmUedfor some weeks to come, And, in sclcctyisr these sneci- 
niciifp^ w^ shall adli^rp lor the xnost part to tlae purely descriptive 
cjiiapters, of i^e ^ooK'^—leaylng the properly poliiicat ones to pjo-j 
c^ucp ,tbcir pyvn just pnpression upon thb^c 'yvh.o peruse ttien^ ljye- 
ap. 4 ;bye in the ^u\lior^s pwji arrangement/as cpnstitii^ipg '■hem- 
acives.^a complete portraiture a most remavkaolp epispile m 

^'*1*;■ • ’ *' ■ 4’ ■ i»‘' T *7 ' ^ * ■> '' • j * j* ■•'»}"' 

lirthsli history—one to be Imked on, no c],]uestu)n, to gre{it copiin^ 

O Wmning- 7 SIr Prgii^pis Head.^^ c^^ 

pntillpd ‘,A, Sky —b<jin^. liis bold, aijd .rapid summary of 
tjic to bbp .npvel aspc.p^S of nature, iinder the .climate, of ;tn^ 
Canadas., This chapter is an excellent specimeni not only of hts 

m: f^‘-r . .'i ' - t'\ V ■*' t ' ‘‘r •; rU*:» 

y^ry pe<juUar talent xor paipUpg with the pen, put .ol^^his skil^^m 
Virgins tltp, hpmbJest ppa^ity—wiijg'^ 

l^een.surpassc4 by even the^yery reverend ^pcrpl6g;i^^ 
^.j^^(estu)in|ster.. What a lecturer Jic? would have made for a 
|t}er^j)^,tifiinmg of the llritish Association ! 

d^'H^tWever deeply prejudiced sn Englishman may bse m favouT of hli 
e^i^tweetmtry^ yee Ithink it is impossible'dbr 111*1111 to cross thcAtUntit 
without adniitthig that in both the northern and eouthbrn hemisphere# 
af stheiUfiiV world,Nature lias nol;.pnIyj.audincd. her Y'orkR;Pna ,l#/ger 
aealJer^'ttihaB.pairt^d.tlic.whple .picture wilh hr,igbtpr..apd:;inqre^cp^]lT 

d 9 lin<?^itjpg aud/in beautifying ,thp .ol^. 

lVgl}cr—the sky„is,,hli^r- 



)h^er—fhe 'rain is ‘BciyJer^thfe 
ftfJ'A’HWiSk TaT'd^^Wghl^rt^Hid tlyer^ Ihrger-^the fdttests TWge^.t^the pMWib 
bflAtdftr j^'ftl''steTtf^fhfe’'gigatidfe'‘ahd' h^tlutifut ’ffeatWrfe^'brth'e wArid 
ehhi^tfpsnd >vdry woiadcnrAjdly with* iheuinereased‘lt>cemdtiva 
jKsWevSiAaiiiothes bTdiwnt ‘dSsosveries wbiah hdvedatt^ly be^n'developed 
mankind* 

♦ The 
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in winter b<?tween the old and ^jj&vf;.i.yorld 
ai|:9nunU, u has been, estimated^ to abput thirteen degrees of latitude. 

tlie,region of Nprth America which basics under the. san^ 
sun o\ JatUud^ as-Floi-ence, ia visited in winter with a cold,equal to those 
of St. Petersburg or of Moscow; and thus, while the inhabitant of the 
Mediterranean is wearing cotton or oUier light clothing,,the inhidjUant 
af the very same latitude in the new world is to be found either huddled 
close to a stove hot enough to burn his eyes out, or muffled np in fura, 
with all sorts of contrivances to preserve tlie very nose on his face, .ai»d 
t^ie ears on his head, from being frozen. 

, ‘‘ This extra alloAvance of cold is the effect of various causes—ope of 
which I will endeavour shortly to describe. It is well known thutao fax 
as temperature is concerned, ^GO feet of altitude arc about equal to a 
degree of latitude ; accordingly, that by ascending a steep mountain—tlie 
Himalayas, for instance—one may obtain, with bcarcety any altcrar 
tion of latitude, and in a few hours, the same change of temperature 
which would require a long jouincy over the surface of the eurth to 
xeaqh; and thus it appears tiiut in the hotlost legions of the globe 
there exist impending stratifications of cold proportionate in intensity 
to their respective altitudes. Mow, as soon as moisture or vapour 
enters these regions, in southern countries it is condensed into rain, 
and in the wdritcr of northeni ones it is frozen into snow', which, 
from its specific gravity, continues its feathery descent until it is de- 
|x> 8 ited ujioii tile surface of the ground, an emhlcm of the cold region 
from which it has proceeded. But from the mere showing of tlie case, 
it is evident that this snow is as much a stranger in the land on which 
it is reposing, na a Xiaplandcris who lands at lasbon, or as in England 
a pauper is who enters a parish in..which he is not entitled to settlement; 
find, therefore, just as the parish otliccrs, under the authority of the 
law, vigorously proceed to eject the pauper, so does Nature proceed to 
eject the cold tliat has taken temporary possession of laud to which it 
does not owe its birth; and the process of ejectment is as follows; 
The superincumbent atinosplierc, warmed by the sun, nielte the surface 
of the snow; and as soon as the former has taken to itself a portion 
of the cold, the wind bringing with it a new atmosphere, repeats the 
operation; and thus on, until the mass of snow is either effectually 
ejected, or materially diminished, 

‘ But while the combined action of suu and w ind are producing this 
simple effect in the old world, there exists in the northern regions of the 
)xew world a physical obetructiou to the ojicration. 1 allude to., the irt- 
^miuablo forest,, through the boughs and branches of which the de¬ 
scending Slow falls, until reaching the ground it remains hidden- frpib 
and protected from the wind; and thus every d&y^B enow^ adds 
W tjbjB ;^ccumulaiion, until the whole region is converted into^atk wbnost 
h04ndi4ss, ice-house, from which them slowly but colatinuously arises, 
from the ground, a.stratum of cold air, which the north-west 
pjaCvailiug iWind Avnfts over the south, and w'hieh freezes Cvery^ing in 
^ Wtyuf effect of air passing ovw Jge is curiously exdmpUffea.oh 
the Atlantic, where, at certain periods of the year, all of a sudd^^ 

often* 
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dorittg the night, there euddenly cornea over every pat^seuget a^cold 
myatemua chilU like the hand of death itself, caused by the vicinity 
of a floating iceberg. In South America I remember a trifling instenice 
of the same effect. I was walking in the main street of San Jagu in 
the middle of the summer, and, like every human or living beittg in 
the city, was exiiaustCd by extreme heat, when I suddenly felt as if some 
one was breathing upon my iacc with frozen lungs. I stopped, and 
turning round, perceived at a little distance a line of mules ladeUwith 
snow, which they had just brought down from the Andes. And if this 
nibigniticant cuigo—if the presence of a solitary little iceberg in the 
ocean can produce the sensation I have described, it surely need hardly 
be obaerv<*d how great must be the freezing effects on the continent of 
North America, uf the north Mest w'lnd blowing over an uncovered ice¬ 
house, composed of masses of accumulated snow several feet in thick-^ 
ncbs. and many hundredb of miles both in length and breadth. 

‘ Now it is euiiuus to reflect that’—while every backwoodsman in Ame¬ 
rica ib occujiying himself, as he thinks, bolely lor hib own inleiesl, in 
dealing his localion— every tree which, falling under his axe, admits a 
patch sunshine to the earth, in an infinitesimal degree softens and 
ameliorates the climate of the vast continent aioundliim; artd yet, as 
the portion of clcaied land In North America, comjmied with that which 
remains uncleared, has lieen said scarcely to exceed that which the 
scums of a coat bear to the whole garment, it is evident, that although 
the assiduity of the Anglo-Saxon race has no doubt affeclcd the climate 
of North America, the axe is loo weak an instrument to produce any 
important change. 

* But one oi the most wonderful characteristics of Nature is the 
manner in which she often unobservedly produces great effects from 
causes so minute as to be almost invisible; and accoidingly while the 
human race—so far as an nlteiation of climate is conccrncd^are labour¬ 
ing almost in vain in the regions in question, sw'arms of little fliOs, 
fetrange as it may sound, are, and for many years have been, most tna- 
tonally altering the climate of the great continent of North America. 

' • Tile manner in which they unconsciously perform this imjiortnnt 
duty is as follows:—Tliey sling, bite, and toinieiit the wild animals to 
such a degree, that, especially in summer, the jioor creatures, like tliose in 
Abyssinia, desciibcd by Biuce, become almost in a state of distraction, 
and to gel rid of their assailants, wherever tlie forest happened to be on 
fire, they rushed to the smoke, instinctively knowing quite well that thfe 
Hies would be unable to follow them /Acre. The wily Indian observing 
these movements, shrewdly perceived that by setting fire to the forest the 
flies would drive to him his game, instead of his being obliged to trail in 
search of it; and the experiment having proved •eminently saco^ssful, 
the Ihdians for many years have been, and still are, in thb habit of 
banting tracts of wood so immense, that from very high and scientific 
authority I havd been informed, that the amount of land thus burned 
under the influenco of the flics has exceeded many millions of acres, atid 
thal ii has been, and'still is* materially chniiging the clunafe of North 
America^’ ' ' 

* But 







Jlut^ be^sixlrs tli^ 'dffeot^ that this small > ntnc&inf*«y* is^ prod'unu^ 
oa ibc thormomM^^r, it is siinuUatieausly w^)iking otit 
grpat opdratioii of Nature. 

^ AlthpugUtte gauie, to avoid the atings of thcli tiny ass4nii,Lite,iCQmc 
from distant tcgioub to the omolfe, and Uicudn fall front the airows mul ' 
Tif][cs nf human foes, yet this huining of th^ iou5t destroys ,tluv 
rabbits and small giunc, as well as the veung of the huger game ; find 
therefor^, just as br«indj and wlyshy fvi a ^hort time lai^e tl^q spgjfs 
or \he clrunhard, hut eiefiteally leave him pafey mt^lfincbolyj ^ud, ue*|^ 
jefctefd, so docs tins vicous, improvident hiodc of j>oacbinir game for a 
slSrttt time but evenlitilly afflict with fabiiuc all iho-c who bav^ en- 
g'(gp«l jrt it; ami thn*!, fot ir^'^lanre, the Beavef liidiansi’^Vlio flnty^vrai's 
ago wew a pnweifitl ami mimeroim filing, tiie tsow r^ditcM to leis 
tlian one hundred men, who can scarcely iind vviM nipmals enoivgll to 
keep themselvcft alive. In short, the red population is dimmi'-lnn'j^ lu 
the same ratio as the destruition of tins luoo'-e arutl wood buthdo <ui 
which their forefAiJ'ors had subsisted ; and aseverj^ travelhr, as well as 
tiader, in those vanoifs regions confiniis these stalrinpiits^ how wrindeitul 
is th^ di^'peiibation of the Alnnghtv, under which, by tho simple at'enry 
of littje tins, nt)t oiil} ih the Amcuc«in ContmcTit yruhi.dlv ivndertsomg 
a process which, with other c ames. vmU assimilate its dimate to that 
of Jiuiope, but 4/tat the Jnd^ttm lluniseh(s arc r learnit? and piepaiuig 
thou own couativ for the reception ot another lace, who will heicafLcr 
gaKC at the remauw of tlie til, the hear, .indthe heaver, with the same 
feelings of astoni'-hrncnt with winch s^imilar vestiges arc disrovircd ifi 
fjurope— the nionuiiicnts of a state of cMi'tcnce that has pasbul away 

After some moie disseitatlon on the climate gcneially of jVoitli 
Aineiica, as the inOixL cvtraordiinuy fx'aUnc in lUs 

phy^icft! chfiraclcr—and ci>])pcjallv r)xi the < ontiast betweeuxtp VVos|l 
luuwn sunmieis ami its Norwegian winters—he tonics la ’tUo 
Clixistmas scenery ol Canada m puiticuHr, 


* Even under biight sunshine, and in a nio'^f* c\lijlaratiiig air, tbq 
hiting crieet of ifie cold ujion the ftiee rc'-cniblifa the application a 
Btr/Migacid; find the healthy grm which the countenaufv a'-itimcb, in¬ 
quires—AS T often observed on thobC who f(»r maxi> niinulcb had Iveeq 
HI A wralrm room waiting to sec me—a oonsidorahle time to iclav, fn a 
culm tiTtnost ahy degfee of cold is bearable, but the application of succcs- 
Bii^e doses of it to the fice, by wind. Incomes cccasionally a1mo|»t qp- 
liearablo; indeed I remember seeing tlie left cheek of qearlv twenty of 
ouat*^ soldicra simidtlmeOusly frnst-bttteh in maiehin^ abdiit aMuittdrta 
yardb aerem a 'bleak npcn ^omi^Ctfcly e<po«ed "to' ’w* mWu]^ «nd 

bitteily cold north-west wind that was hlflrwmg upon us hll.*'* --u • 

‘ jQfiihtte years* Jinghfeh hreplacet^ have been jntrod»c«dr.iKto»niiwiy 
houses,; and tjiough mine at Toiouta was Warmed wutli hod adr ifroto a 
large ov^n, fiith hres in id) iHir pittiwg-ionTUB*, i?®vcnheleM the wotxd Ar 
mj, gr^^jjjwbich wasipilwl eloee to Uie fire, aftejt xebiatiasdotiU nnrUfc 
coy^rt^^VJt)^ thp aupw wlwcJlt wfts on it wjicn tirat depoHited thete ih/tlm 
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f'jAod.wiA AuthertjnEtonee.dfltbedimitc'l’ittiaTiadfiU t}tiuflfcc* 
v^^,U9)ies .^kUilemy .miri4wia my v^roaly oQcupwrt 
patches, J found my pen full ofaluinpof 

but which proved to be frozen ink ; attain, after wafihin^ in the ingnyiig, 
wheJn £ took tip sonic mortcy tliat had lain all night on iViy taW^ l at 
fit'fit fhtiidcd it had become atitky. Until I di^covet*Cd that tlie s-cUSHUtpi 
vfhss caii**id by its Acc^ini^ to tny fingers, Which, m donsctputitc of uty ‘ 
ablittjona, wtre not perfealy dry.’ 

Ih spite of this intensity of cold, the powerful rn eolation of 
the larger quadrupeds kcep^ tjie blood in then leing, as the 
inotcment of the Avntcis ih'' lakes, fioni Aetvtug; hufc 
the human frame WOt bqngtgifted wUh equal Mgour, many eyerj 
winter lose then some then lncs» iiom sheei oild. 


* I one day inquired of a fine ruddy honest^lookmg min t^lio railed 
upon mo, and whose toos and insteps of each foot hnd bern trunca ed, 
liow the accident happened ^ lie told me tliat the tjfst winter hfi came 
tiom England he lost hiavvay Ui the lor^t, ami that alter walking for 
sdme houis, ieelmg pam in hia feet he took off his boots, and from the 
/Ml itnniedidlely fcwrllinj*, he was unable to pi t them on again. His 
stocking#, wlmh were very old oius, soon wore into holts, and aH rwing 
on l»b uibtcps ho wais hurrudlj jirot ceding he kntw not wheie, he saty 
wuh alaim, but wjlhout teelirm the bhgh^Cbt p^m, first one toe ami thdu 
another break off as it they had hten pieces ol bntile stick, and iti tbl|^ 
niuUlated state he continued to advauci itll he jCiicbed a path which 
ledlum to till inhabited Jog honae, wheie ho ifimsined sulleririg great 
pain till his cure was idee ted. i 

‘ On another occasion, wlnle m rngb^hmni was driving one bijn^t 
bcrtntifol day m n ^Ic^gh on the iec, his bor'^e suddenly ran away, and 
fincyiijg hb could stop linn bcttei witluait his rumbersonle fin glovek 
than with them, he unfortiinateh took thini off. As the n^furiatMl aui- 


imvl at Ids utmost speed proceeded, the iniin, who Writ tktring a keetl 
north west wind, ii It hnnsilt eradually as it wcie turning into Yrturhle, 
uid by tbe tunc be stopped, both his hand;s wire gg completely and so 
J^rero^(^ably frozen that he was obliged to hue them amputated* 

* Atthon^jh the sun, fioni the latitude^ has ron^'idc lablc pov^^r, itopa 
peats puU to illumiuat'' the *-pirkhng suow, which, like the sugar gju ^ ^ 
biidal[cake, conccilsthe whole snrf.uL, The lu^tant h^>"evcr thc 
of heaven sinks below the hoiizon, the cold descends trojp thp ^tppPTi 
regions of the atniosphcie with a feeling as if it were pOured dm\n wpoi^ 
the bead and sbouldeis from a jug ’ , 

U 4i?y Canadian, aitisl aspires tp rival tliu famoua si^i^ppsts 
of '(i-os QuatreSaiamis ’ ab Wregbadens, lie will fijod bis matvimh^ 
ready to his Imntl in >vhat follows* 

the Snnlnitey, the eicce»4iyp h^at-^the Violfcnt y>aVo«ifertis of thlAi- 
dei'-^tho paichirtg drought**-^the oCcnMooaV delugrt^of fain-^the sight 
of ib’rn^ht'H'ed, bright blue, and oUmr candy-phirAngpd ^ bird-^—of dref- 
buHiant hmnmfca^btrd, itnd of innumerable firo-diCA that at niqht^iep-^ 
peur iikc thd redectioA tipOu ehfth of the sura aluHing tMM'm 

the 
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thet'benvefm; TTOuld almost persuade-the ^emigrant that ht was living 
withia the tFjE>pioft. ^ 

, - ^ lAff Autiimu approaches, the various trees of the forest assume hues 
of every shade of red, yellow, and brown, of the most vivid descriptiori. 
The uir gradually liecomes a healthy and delightful mixture of sunshine 
and frost, and the golden sunsets are so many glorious assemblages of 
cloutls**^oinc like mountains of white wool^ others of the darkest hues— 
and of broad rays of yellow, of crimson, and of golden light, which 
without intermixing radiate upwards to a great height from the point of 
the horizon at which the deep red Uiminarv is about to di&ajipear. 

* As the Winter approaches the cold daily strengthens, and before the 
brunches of the trees and the aurfax^e of the country become white, every 
living being seems to be sensible of the temperature that is' about to 
arrive. The gaudy birds, humming-birds, and fire-flies, dejiart first; 
then follow the pigeons; the wild-fowl take refuge in the lakes—uutrJ 
scarcely a bird remains to be seen in the forest- Several of the animals 
seek refuge in warmer regions; and even the shaggy bear, whose coat 
seems w^arm enough to resist any degree of cold, instinctively looks out 
in time for a hollow tree into which he may leisurely climb, to hang in it 
during the winter as inanimate as a flitch of bacon from the ceiling of 
an English farm-hq^c; and even many of the fishes make their deep¬ 
water arrangements for not coming to the surface of the rivers and 
Irarhoura during the periofl they are covered with ice. 

‘ Notwithstanding the cheerful brightness of the wuiter’a sun, I 
always felt that there w^as something indescribably awful and appalling 
in all these bestial, hirdal, and jnscal precautions; and yet it is with 
pride that cue observes that while the birds of the air ami tlm beasts of 
the field, one after another, are seen retreating before tlie approaching 
winter like women and children before an advancing army, the Anglo- 
Saxon race stand firm:—and indeexl they are quite nght to do so, irias- 
mneh as the winter, when it does arrive, turns out to be a season of hi¬ 
larity and of healthy enjoyment. Not only is the wrhole surface of the 
ground, including roads and paths of every description, beautifully 
niaeadumised with a covering of snow, over which every man’s horSe, 
with tinkling bells, can draw him and his family in a sleigh; but every 
harbour becomes a national playground to ride on, and every riter an 
arterial road'td travel on. 

‘ In all directions running water gradually congeals. The mill-wheel 
becomes covered with a frozen torrent, in Tvhichit remains os in a glass 
case; and I have even seen, small waterfalls begin to freeze puboth 
sides, until the cataract, aiTcsted in its fall by the power of heaven, is 
converted for the season into a solid mirror. Although this temperature 
of-the water in the great lakes is infinitely below fleecing, yet the>]^e 3 tles 8 
rise^ and fall of the waves prevent their congelation. Ax. trifling 
iiustatrcc, however, of their disposition to do so, 1 may-mefifhm that 
durihg' the two winters' I was at Toronto, I made a rule from which I 
never depavted, to walk every morning to the end of a long woodm pier 
that rai% .out into the unfrozen waters of the lake. In i^hidy weafther 
and durii>gextreme cold the water, in dashing against th^s<WH)rky',yo 8 ei/Sti 
.vu. the 
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the air ; but before it $ 0 !uld reach znc it often frozen and thua^'^thoilt 
wetting my cloak, the drops of ice used to fall hormleas at^my ibet** 
But' although the great lake, for want of a moment’s tranquillity, 
cannot Gongoal, yet lor hjundreds of miles along its sboTes the waYes^ as 
they, break on the ground, instantly freeze—and this operation continue 
by night as well as by day, the quiet shingled beach is converted 
throughout its whole length into high, sharp, jagged rucks of ice, over 
Yrhich it is occasionally difficult to climb. £ was one day riding with a 
suafile-bridje on the glare ice of the great bay of Toronto, on a horse I 
hii<l just .purchased, without having been made aware of his vice, which 
1 afterwards learned h'nd been the cause of a serious accident to his late 
master, when he suddenly, unasked, explained it to rnc by running 
a'wny. On one side of me was the open water of the lake, into which 
if 1 had ridden, I should almost insiautly have been covered with a 
coating of ice as white as that on a candle that has just received its 
lirst dip; while on every other side I was surrounded hy these jagged 
rocks of ice, the narrow ])a6ses through which I was going much too fast 
to be able to investigate. My only course, therefore, w^as to force my 
horse round and round within the circumference of the little troubles 
that environed me, and this 1 manoged to do, every time diminishing the 
circle, until, before 1 was w'hat Sydney Smith termed ^ aquirrel-niindcd,** 
the animal became sufficiently tired to stop. 

^ "J’he scene on these frozen harbours and bays iu winter is very inte¬ 
resting. Sleighs, in which at least one young representative of the softer 
sex is generally seated, are to be seen and Iteard driving and tinkling 
across in various directions, or occasioiuiUy standing still to witness a 
trottuig-match or some other amusement on the ice* In the midst of 
this «cen6 here and there are a few dark spots on the surface which it 
is difficult to analyze even when approached, until from beneath the 
confused mass there gradually arises, with a mild “ Why-disturb-ine?*’ 
expression of countenance, the red face and shaggy head of uii ludmn, 
who for hours has been lying on his stomach to spear (ish through a 
spaall hole which, for that purpose, he has cut through the ice. In 
other parts are to be seen groups of men occupied in sawing out for sale 
large 4;ubical blocks of ice of a beautiful bluish appearance, piled upon 
each, other like dressed Bath-stones for building. The water of which 
this ice is composed is as clear as* crystal, resembling that w'hich has 
lately bfeeii imported to England as well as to India, and wdiich has 
become a new luxury of general use.* 

have now a charming bit of lecture on the most delightful 
novelty of our .owii London summer — the Wenham ice:~ 

‘I have often been amused at observing how imperfectly theUicory 
o/ vice I is, practically speaking, underatood in England. People talk of 
ita-beiug. as hot as fire,*’ and “aa cold as ice,** just as if the tempera¬ 
ture of eacJi were a fixed quantity, whereas there are as many tern- 
IxsT^turos of fire, and as many tenoperatures of ice, as there are climaies 
tm the feceof the Ijlcbe.. ■' The heat of l>oiling water is a fixed quantUjf, 
aifd any. ^attempt to make water hotter than boiling*^ only <!i:*edt^ 

steam, 
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flw oif fr 09 > the top exactly «P /ae^ as, flu4r -exactly ia the 
ta^ tjiie,<ini9unt,ot heat^ he great ov smajllj that is appUe^.^t 
tbeibuitpiji, I ; 1 

i ,* jNuiVj jfoiT of half a moment’s rtflectiu^i. pcqplo ii? IlngUnd uro 
vmy proue tq Mieve that vvnter can;;iot he z»4(le cojiUr than ice; UKvd 
aeqsrtjjjigly rfja gopd-liunioure«J man eiiccee^lij lU fiUmg hia loe^hoiise, Jo^ 
feeip aati«j^(l that hm lac i$ ae ggod as any other man’s ice; m ehorit) 
tW wp IS Wi and that thoie is no Ui*e >n any body attempting tio deny 
the truth is, that the temperature ot thirly-tv^o degrees of 
JPsbrenlicit, that at uludi waltx liceiteq, is only the eommcuctimeilt u# 
igi. openitiort that is almost inhnUo; fqr after itp coi^elation \vaUt is as 
competent to continue to receive cold as it whon U was finnh Thsi 
opphcitiou of cold to a block of icc dues notthcrfioie„ as in the case &( 
Jieat applied heueath boiling wijerr caii^e what, rs added at one end to 
fly out at the other; but gn the cOutrmry, the eMm cold is addi-d to and 
retained, by the muss «nd tlius, the teinpemture of the ice falls with the 
temperature of the air, until in Louti Canada it ocqasJonaUy bhiks to 
f(»rty degrees below zero, or to aeieaty-tuo dogices below the tempt la- 
ture of ICC just conoealcd. It la tvideiit, then fore, that if two ite- 
boases were to be Idled, tlie one with Hie fnnncr, sa^ C'ajmda icc, and 
the other with the Jatlcr, eay Englisli uc, the diflcrencc bctwcin the 

S [juautUy of cold stored up m each would be as appicCiable a^ the dif- 
mnre between a cclUt lull of ^old and a collar full of copper; in short, 
tjhe intTinuo value of ice, hko that of metah, de^u'iidb on the invcbti^ 
gation of an afcsavcr—that Jb l<i say, a cubic foot of Louei Canada ice 
lA infinitely more valuable^ or lu other vMird^, it containa infinitely more 
coldrthana cubic f(»ot of Uppci Canada ice> wlucU again coiitauis more 
cold than a cubic loot of Wenhiun lea, whub contains infiiatttly more 
cold than a culuc foot of English icc; and thus, although cacb of these 
four eubm foet of ice has prei tM^Jy the same shape* they eacli, ns suniHicT 
approach^c^a^ ditmoxfdi iti value* that \& to aav, they e.ich grudnally loao 
g povtiun of thtjtr cold—until long belore the Lower Canada ice iian 
nteltcii, the piUi^hsh ice has beep converkd into luktwaim water. XIrtsf 
above theory is so clenrly uinleistood in Noitli Aiiicxica, that thcinlmbi*^ 
tants of Boston, who annually stoie foi e\portiilioii immense qiiAntutiea 
of Wenhum lae^ and whn know quite well that cold ire wdl the 
nfailclb Hi Iiidia. while (lip warmer article nubs cm the pae^ago* talknf 
their ^^cra)i$ of icq'* just ae an English farnu r talks of hia crop oif wheat/ 

' l)ft* scpiiig for the* AcWr/tik/ <i)f a chapter ‘ The Hiimg^rnittV LMrlr/ 
iVe cofifesS vv^ arttic ipaled the details ot some ajiirited eJiisAde iln 
did prt*Aqnhl hisi!Oi‘y of Licutennht Coveitior Sir F, 'IL Head*; 
bhV ho—^it is a simple htiinble stor^ aboill a poOi^ eitngianf cdJbWc'V 
with all Sir Fiancjs’s ^uainlncss of liuipQVii% ancl|tV^^4 
the case \yi|.h hiin^ ddigUtfpIly, mellow,etl 

‘ Henry PsuUrt-on and his wife Elizabeth Bailed fiom ihe fFowettin 
year^J^4^ as emigrants, on board a vessel ■'heavily lademitinh 
patfijengCTA/aiiid bound to Quebec* , 
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caaritry on pur|)os^ft tb HrA^^dnlfci’ -Iri tltisr effort hb 
beft wh^n ImTeturncd t6'&dndon<l^e fbtihd thtitWii fi4«Tid^PaU^^‘ltr2id 
etft'l<)^rked, afnd tliW liad‘Bti'flcd^'re<v'’hoittd fefelSorfe h^'^eadi^ 

'Sfiair^.' Kti tlierfefoix jtimpfed-oift btAittPa aWaitifei* tlftdj 
dturliri^;'tind’dv^irtook'the 'dlip j^jrdt'aa die^ i*iaehcd*Gi^avei^ndvyfherd 
kSfc 'hir^d' a aittttlt bda^,* =fti>d ^theA''icttlliitg ivldng-Aitlej' '■wia 
f«icogm«Hl;by' PattereAh and iife wife, with a crowdsbf' dthfcrjmdffe 
arid fciiialb' eiwigrflrfid/^ of'fell age9/wi*e‘takir^ tt Ifeat^fki^^vbll' of^'ih'e 
tariotfs objents 'wb’rclf the Vdsset w<ar aloWly* psissfiigl * '**Here^«‘'a-*ibritU 
fcfr‘yonj' Han»yJ*'* «itidNadh'fo Patterson^ «ffe, standing itjviii cbb'^^ifF.'hii 
took ih^' fi'ightened-captive out of his bat^' and if itsirigs V^ell^iKyd 
cage’as* it dfd ’jftstndw in the 'arp, it: 'vri>l 'bte the bc6t yriu iiave 'evef 
’ Pfettcrimi, descending afewstbpS-ftritfitliu garig-"wayySt«iteh€'d 
out his'hand nitd received the hitd; uhich he iminediatelv called C7uiWpy 
in reinenibraTice of his faithful friend Nas^i. 

Iii the-Gulf of St. Ivawreiicc thc vesfccl ivhs wrecked :^ a3inost’'ev€iry 
thing-was lost except the lives of the crew and pafe^nlgm;' arid oriJ 
ern^dmglv w’hen Patterson, with bis wife hanging heavily ori hih'amv 
landed Cnniida, he^ was deBtItute of evemhing 'he dmd^bWrted' ©ri 
boawiiexcepting Oharh^y, ivhorrt he had prescrvecl-and a/torwarcte'kej^ 
for three days in the foot of an old stocking, 

. •'‘ After some few sorrows, and after some little time^'Patternin'SfetUed; 
himselfat Toronto, in the lower part of a sjnalPho^ws^ iw'Kittg^‘S<r4>it;’' 
the principul thoroughfare of the town; whfcrb he Worked as 
makcri His shop had a southern aspect; He dtovC indj ^he> 

outside ofj’biB window, and TOgulatly cvcYy'inoTmhgi-just before he fsa<^ 
npoki-^ts'Stool to commence his daily Work; he careluilly’ hang npem 
Bail a coiiimoivskydark’s cage, which had a-solid' back df‘dark''ivo(]|di^ 
with a btfw or small wire orchestra-in fronts wjion the 'boUbin df.Which< 
there'.was ;to be seen, whenever it cottld'be* procuiod, a fresh Sod ^df 
gfeenrtnrf. 

Aa^Glihrtey^s w^ings were of no use to hiiiif'Jrt this prison^ the dhiy-' 
Wholesome'exercise he could take "was by bopping bn aDd'bfl6 'lHa>JiU)c 
Staged;'fend this sometimes he wbald cuirtmue* th dp mostch^r&tllyihh^ 
h(^^,j stopping.only actasionaJlyi to dip ihie^,biU itit4 Jtin 

box.tjf Wiit^r.suspeud^id.on 


dark blue Canada sky, he commenced hi#'^ifcAri^&theaitKfed*lfebrii!^ 
song;estbrufKire inatin prayeri!)‘'I j-V- i'* '>^ 1 . '--‘-jU 

d^^¥he.blfbc(;o£'his’thriilinglnotes, ©<f hisi«hri^ joynud^sOrig^'-of hsir 
pure, unadulterated English voice upoir'She^e»pIfiio^C4iradar**Ctt» 
inUT'ilJa'l ‘ bably 
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baMf fee imagined fey those only who either by adversity have been 
prematurely weaned from their mother country, or who, from loti'g t(fn- 
tiimed absence and from ln)pc deferred, have learned in a foreign lan(l 
to appreciate the inestimable blessings of their falhcr-land,* of theiV 
parent home. All sorts of men, riding, driving, walking, propelled by 
urgent business, or sauntering for appetite or tnnusenient, as if by wonl 
of command, stopped, spell-bound to listen, for more or less time, to 
the inspired warbling, to the joyful hallelujahs of a coramou hoincly- 
dresBcd Knglish laik! ReforniPTs, na they leaned towards him, heard 
nothing in his enchanting melody which even could deshe to im¬ 
prove. r hclieve that in the hearts of the most obdurate Radicals he 
reanimated fecliuss of youthful uttachment to their mother cnnntiv: and 
that even the trading Yankee, in whD!>e country birds of the most gorgeous 
plumage smiftle rather than sing, must have acknowledged that the 
heaven-born talent of this little Inrd unaccountably warmed the Anglo- 
Saxon blood that tlowvd in his veins. 1 must own that, althoiigli T 
always refrained from joining CluirleyV motley audience, yet, while he 
was singing, I never rode by him without acknowledging, as ho stood 
with his outstretchod neck looking to heaven, that he was (at all cvenN, 
for his si/e) the most powerful advocate of Chmcli and State in IIcT 
Majesty’s dominions ; and that his elofinence was »a strongly appre- 
ciutwl by others, Patterson received many convincing proofs- 

‘'J’hroe times as he sat beneath the cage, proud as Lucifer, yet 
hammering away at a slioe-sole lying in purgatory on hija lap-stone, 
and then, with a waxed thread iu each hand, suddimly extcnclmg his 
elbows like a scaramoiicli, three times was he intcTru])tcd in hia work 
by people who each separately offered him one hundred dollars for his 
lark; an old farmer repeatedly offered liini one hundred acres of land 
for him; and a pjor Sussex carter who had imprudently slojipcd to 
hear him sing was so completely overwhelmed with affection and nut- 
ladle du pays^ that, w’alking into the shop, he offered for him all he 
possessed in the world, his horse and cart; but Patterson would sell 
him to no one.' .5'’ 

Wo infer that Henry Patterson turned out, like many otliefS 
of his class, when Sir F. Head called on the liegemen of the 
Crown to withstand and clwistisc the * Sympathizers,’ and that the 
poor cobbler was slain hi his humble effort to discharge what he 
was so unenlightened as to regard as bis duly. The historian’s 
methcKl of alluding to the fa<*t is highly characteristic, it mnst be 
allowed—as much so as his Kxcellency’s own procedure in con- 
se<£uence thereof. 

>,*Onu certain evening of October, 1837, the shutters of Patterson's 

were half closed, on account of his having that morning 
been accidentally shot dead. The widow’s prospects were thu»rsudt 
derily ruined, her hopes blasted, her goods sold, and I need hardly 
that f made myself ihc owner—the lord and the master of poor Paltcr- 
fton's lark- 

♦It was my earnest deshe, if possible, to better his condition,' and 

I'certaiidy 
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I certainly fait very proud to poraesg lum; but aomeboair or «tber this 
“Charley-U-mj'd«vrlmg*’ eert of feeling evidently waa not seciprooaJl 
Whether it was that m the coukervatory of GoveruTnent House ut 
Toionto Charley ibisaed the sky—^whether it was that he disliked the 
movement, or rather want of movement, in m} elbows—or whether 
fiom some mystenous feelings, bome strange lancy or inisgiving, the 
chamber of his little mind was hung with black, I can only ‘^ay that 
duiing the three mouths he rtmained in my «ervice I could never 
induce liim to open his mouth, and that up to the la<it hour of my do- 
pasture he would ncvei sing to me. 

* On leaving CdiwU I give him to Dmicl Otii*^, an hone'=-t, faitliiul, 
lo>al frjcTul, who had nccimijianud me to the piovnue. JIis station m 
lite was about equal to Uiat of poor Patterson, and accordingU • ^o soon as 
the bird was hung by him on the outbide oi las humble dwelling, hejjcgan 
to bing again as exquisitely as ever He continued to do so all through 
Sn Gtoige Arthur’s admiiubtrution. lie sang all tlie time Lord Dm- 
hum was at work—he sang after the Legislative Council—the Exeeui- 
ti\c Council —the House of Asaemblv of the piovmte had ceased for 
evei to exist—he sang all the while the Impiiial Paihaincnt weie 
fr.inmig and agneingto au Act by which evtu the name of l^pi^er 
CdUtiihi was to cease toixibt—he bang ull the while Jjoitls John Ru&'^cll 
and Sydenham were arranging, effecting, and perpetuating upon Uio 
United Piovinccs of Canada the baneful domination of what they called 
re^-poiiEihlc government,’' aiul tJicn, feeling that the voice of an 
Enelibh Idik could no longci be of any service to that noble poition of 
llci Majesty's doiniuion&—he dial. 

*■ Oiiis sent me his skin, Ins bkvill, and hib leas, I took them to the 
very best aiUst m London -the gentWnian who stuffs for the Biitlsh 
Mubcum—who told me, to my gieit joy, that thts* icuioiub weic pei- 
fectl> unuijuicd Attei lifaleniug with great profcbsunml mtcrcut to the 
case, he ptonubed me that he would exert hia utinoat talent; and id 
about a month Charley returned to me with unrutlled plumage, standing 
again on the little oichestta oi Ins cage, with Ins mouth open, looking 
upwards—in short, in the attitude of singing, just as I lia\e desciihed him. 

‘ 1 have had the whole covered with a Luge glass cabc, and upon the 
dftik. wooden back of the cage there is pibtcd a piece of while paper, 
ujwn which I have written the following wouls — TA/v itiken to 

Canada by a poor Jimtqyanty torn dnpwtetlud o) the St, Jbawtrhce^ 
and after hinging at Totonto jor nine died there on the 14#A of 

Uiuteisaliy iegrettfd,—Home I Home I swtetJSomoC 

Thw little story Im tempted us into the border-land of politic^! 
—but not surely so as to hurt the feelings of any bird-faticying 
KKaltado, We aicairaid we cannot promise quite as much for 
our next quotation. Neterlheless, we fancy even Sir Francis 
Head's stiffest political opponents will (now that his days of aro- 
vetnorship are so well o\er) boar with his, however weak an4 
feverish, enthusiasm about what was to him the sncied symbol 
a creed tjiat they would consign to the same dcpaitmcnt of the 

Hiltish 
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ifa*it»k. Ma«emn which contoins the iikin of Phai’aoh md the wig 
of Potiphar. We are about to plunder a chapter called * The 
British Flag 

* On my arrival at Toronto, people from ail parts of the Province, 
propelled by a variety of fecliuga wluch they could not control, were 
seen ceiitripedally riding, driving, or walking towards Government House. 
One, in pure English, described to me the astonishing luxuriance of the 
^atern district; another, in a strong Irish brogue, the native beauty 
of Lake Siincoe; another, in broad Scotch, explained to me the value 
of the timber trade on tlie Ottawa; one confidently assured me that in 
his district there were veins of coal—another hinted at indications of 
copper—one raved about a fishery—-another was in raptures about the 
college—some described to me Jjakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario—seve¬ 
ral the Falls of Niagara—all praised the climate; “ and yet,** said t 
to myself, as absorbed in deep melancholy I imperfectly listened to their 
descriptions in detail, ** and )et how is it that in the foreground of this 
splendid picture I can nowhere sec the British Flag? Except by its 
powerful influence, how can I, inexperienced and unsupported, expect 
to stand against the diflioultios which are about to assail me ? Except 
by its eloquence, how can I advocate the glovious institutions of our 
country? Except under its blessing, how can 1 even hope to prosper? 
With nothing to look up to, and nothing to die under, an admiral might 
as well attempt to iigiit u ship without a pennant, or to go to sea iu a 
ship without a bottom, as that I should vainly undertake to govern 
Canada from a house with nothing on its roof to greet the winds of 
heaven but stacks of rocking chinuievs.” 

* la budding, I know quite well that it is usual to commence by 
laying what is vulgarly called the foundation stone ; however, f deter- 
mined that I would begin to build my political edifice from the top, and 
accordingly in due lime there appeared on the roof of Government 
House, first, half a dozen workmen mysteriously hammering away, os 
if at their own skins, then a tall strait stafl' wearing a small foraging 
cop on its iicud appeared, as if it had bturtctl up by magic, or like a 
mushroom had risen in the night; and lastly, an artilleryman, in his 
blue jacket and red cuOs, was seen, with extended arms, to haul up, 
hand over head, and lo leaVe behind him, joyfully fluttering iu the 
wind, the British Flag. 

‘ What were my own feelings when I first Ijeheld this guardian angel 
hovering over my head I had rather not divulge, but the sensation it 
created throughout the Province 1 need not fear to describe. *' There *8 
]K> mistiiking what that means !’* exclaimed an old Canadian colonel of 
muUtia who happened to be standing with a group of his comrades, at 
the moment the artilleryman finished his job. Now what *8 the use 
of ikai, I should just like to know? ** muttered a well-known suf^rter 
of republican principles. However* the latter observation was but an 
exception to the rule, for the truth is, that the sight of the British !F1ag 
exiifiguisbed rather than excited all narrow jealousies, all angry feelings, 
tXi party dwCinctions, all provincial aniniositict. Its glorious History 

rushed 






yiwh«d rtlufwgh the ah<l nlteitiol^ tS the heart'ef;iilihSS?4v^‘'(Jhi 
be|>j^d it,; The Irish -CatJb®iic,'the'OrAngcmritii^he Prdfei 

byterian, the Methodist^ the reformer, the voters 

universal suffrage, for responsible government, or, in other tenna^ ibr 
“No Governor,’* for liberty anct eqniility,'anti Ibr other theo^tical 
nonsense which they did not clearly understand, as if by mufnal’cohi 
aenM^brgot their diflferencee as they gazed togellicr upon what all 
alike..claimed aa their common property, their common wealth, theif 
common: pai 0 tnt ; and while; aa if rejoicing at the sight of its congrO- 
Igatioo, the hallowed eipblcm fluttered over their heads—it told them 
tJ)ey were the children of one family—^it admonished them to love one 
another-^it bade them fear nothing but God, honour their sovereign, and 
obey their own laws. From sunrise till sunset this bit of bunting ” 
was constantly} as from a pulpit^ addressing itself to the good feelings of 
■all who beheld it—and especially to the members of both branches of 
the legislature* who, in their way Vo, and return from, l*arliament-build- 
ipgs, had to walk almost underneath it twice a day during the sessioii. 
In all weathers it w^as there to welcome them, as well as all conditions 
of men ; ftometimes, in the burning heat of summer, it hung niotionlesa 
against the staff, as if it had just fainted away from the dull, sultry 
mugginesa of the atmosphere ; at other times it wfifs occasionally almost 
veil^ by the white snow-storm, termed “ poudr6,” that was drifting 
across it^'iiSome one truly enough declared that “ the harder it blew 
the smaller it gi’ew;” for, as there were flags of scvcrsll sizes, if w^as 
deemed prudent to select one suited to the force of the-gale, until, during 
the hurricanes that occasionally occur, it was reduced from its smallest 
size to a “ British Jack^' scarcely bigger than a common pocket hand¬ 
kerchief; nevertheless, large or small, blow high or blow low, this 
faithful sentinel was always at bis post. 

- ^ ^-Fgr many years the English, Irish, and Scotch inhabitants of Uppet 
Canada had been in the habit, on the days of their respective pdtrort 
^^ints,, of meeting, and (very prudently before dinner) of marelilrig to- 
gc|hcr;avm-iu-arm, hand-in-hand, or “ shoulder to shoulder,” in pToi 
down King-street to Government House^ which forms the 
^fjftremity of that handsome thoroughfare of the city: Hiese 
assemblages were naturally productive of glorious recollections and of 
nqblq sentiments; and, as I have already stated, they allayed rathef 
than excited all provincial disputes. It was highly desirable lo eiicbu'* 
rage them ; ,avid ,as: for some time there had been carefully preserv&d in 
the gpvomment store an immense silk standard, sent from England, and 
wh^h,bad been hoisted on a flag-stafl' opposite Parliament-buildings 
the opening of tlic Proviuciah L^islature, on the- birth-day of the So- 
And on other State occaaioirs, 1 directed that on the three day# 
a^Jud^4\ta ,artillery man who. had charge of the liag-stafF onGoven^ 

^hopldJow^4he,-ordinary-flag so soon as the head of the 
p^oQ^siop^prec^iied by its,band,.made its appearance ; and then, as it 
appro^^4* to. haul up tbis.great Imperial Standard. 

difficult to describe to those who have never been long, 
and j(|uitc,unnecessary to explain to those who haVe,^th^ 
Lxxviif^ NO. cLvi. 2 M feelings 
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feelings ^Yith which the followers of each of these three processions 
received the compliment, so justly due to the distinguished day on which 
they had respectively asseinbled. Every roan as he marched towards the 
Imperial Standard, which he saw' majestically rising in the sky to receive 
him, felt convinced that his stature was increasing, that his chest was 
expanding, that the muscles of his legs were growing stronger, and tiiat 
his foot was descending lirmcr and heavier to the ground, 'J'hc musicians* 
lungs grew’ evidently stouter, tlic driunrners’ arms moved quicker; the 
national airs of God save the Queen,’’ “ St. l^itriek’s Day in the 
Morning,” and “ Scots w ha hae wi’ Al'ullace bled,” resounded louder and 
louder; and as the sacred object u])on wdiich every eye was fixed in its 
asccnsioJi slowly flouted and undulated across the pure deep blue sky, it 
gradually revealed to view a glittering mass of hierogi\pliics out of wjjicli 
every man ravenously selected those which he conceived to ])c especially 
his own. 

‘ “ Whal am/tsah are t aid a num through liis iioso, on St. 

George’s Day, as he pointed to the c*»ngregation of Lions with fists 
clenched ready to box, and of Unicorns quite as eager to butt, that were 
waving over his head. 7.v it animals you ’re spaking after ? ” sliaiply 
replied a young Irishman, w'lio like the quei ist had been standing in llie 
ciowd, w'aiting to see the prticesMmi ol Englisbtueu anivc ; one of 
limn attimalii I tcil ye is Tiir. Imsn Harp; (^nd so ijvi out d lhaty //c 

- Yankee^ or Ell hole the sowl out o’ Now'it bo happened 

that by the time the Inst woids were ejaculated, tlie young Irisbrnau’s 
wliite teeth had almost reached the middle-aged quciist’s eyebrows; and 
as they w'ere evidently advancing, and as the surgical operation proposed 
strongly resembled that of taking the kcincl out of a nut, or an oyster 
out of its shell, tile republican naturalist deemed it piuilcnt instantly to 
decamp, or, as it is termed by bis feliow-counlrymen, to ahsquantilate. 

‘ A number of instances, more or less amusing, w ere pientioncd to mc^ 
exemplifying the strong feelings of attachment to the mother country 
elicited by the ])aTeulal presence of the Dritisli Flag, A compliment, 
however, was paid to it by one of its most bitter enemies, wliich, as it 
forms jairt of an important subject, and elucidates a serious moral, I 
will venture to relate/ 


Sir Francis now uieniums what occurred to him f>ii his arrival 
in Toronto after the sujiprcssion of the McKenzie outbreak :— 

* On entering tlic room which to me, as wdl as to my predecessors, 
had, hy day and by night, been the scene of muuy an anxious hour, 
and in which 1 had been in the habit of transacting the whole of roy 
public business, my first feeling was, naturally enough, one of humble 
gratitude to that Supreme Power which had given victory to our cause; 
and I was in the pleasing enjoyment of reflections of this nature when 
one of my attendants entering the room delivered to me a*card, and in¬ 
formed me that Mr. BidwcU was in the waiting-room, and that be ap¬ 
peared extremely desirous to see me. 

* When 1 first arrived in the province this Mr. Didwp.ll was Speaker 
of the Commons’ House ofAeKcinbly, in which he commanded a repub¬ 
lican 
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lican majority. Without, however, repealing details which are now 
matters of history, I will briefly remind the reader, that after I had dis^ 
solved the House of Assembly, and had appealed to the people to assist 
me in resisting the princii>lc of “ responsible government ” which Mr, 
Bid well and Mr. Baldwin had endeavoured to force upon me, the former 
not only ceased to he Speaker, but he and almost every other member of 
his republican majority lost their election, and were replaced by mem- 
bers firtftly attached to British institutions. 

‘ The insignificant gang of conspirators whose declainaliona had caused 
so much sensation in Engluiid, seeing that they hud irrecoverably lost 
all power in the legislature of Upper Canada, were induced bg a secret 
which I shall shortly have occasion to expose, to endeavour to 
attain by force of arms that system of " responsible government’' whicli 
by argument they bad failed to obtain. In this conspiracy, as well as in 
the rebellion whicli had just been suppressed, Mr. Bidnell had been 
decydy implicated ; and, indeed, u}) to the very moment of the outbreak 
he had been in communication with Dr. Kolpb, Mr. McKenzie, and 
other leadcfs of the rebellion. Although, however, he had acted with 
extreme caution, and altiiough, being v hat is commonly called man 
of peace,'’ he had ])Tudenlly refiaincd from taking arms, yet in conse¬ 
quence of the political part he had acted and the sentiments he was 
known to entertain, a number of people in the United States, as well 
as in different paits of Upjicr and Lower Canada, addressed to him 
letters which arrived in such numbcis, that on and from the moment of 
the rebellion the Post-ofBee authorities decmerl it their duty to seize 
lliem, and then to forward them to me unopeued. As soon as Mr. 
Bidwcll, on inquiring for lus letters, iiscertaiued this fact, as also that 
M‘Kenzic hud inscribed his [Bulweirs] name alone on Ike rebel Jhaj 
wliich the militia had just captured at Gidlows Hill, he felt that his 
own caution was no longer of any avail to him, for fliat by the incau- 
lion of others he was no doubt already betrayed. Ilia only luqie bad 
been that the rebels might succeed in massacreing the loyal, and in 
thus deposing the ])ower and authority of the Crown; but so soon as he 
learnt that the former had not only been conqilctely defeated, but that 
M'Kcnzic, Dr. llolpli, and their other leaders had absconded to the 
United States, Mr. BidwcU felt that ids life, that his existence, hung 
upon a thread. Ilis obvious course was to tly to the United States; 
but the coast was already guarded—and besides, as he was no liorscman, 
lie had not courage to uttempt to escape; and yet his conscience told 
him that the hand of any loyal man might, in retributive justice, now be 
raised against him: and as he knew how exasperated the militia had 
been by the barbarous murder of the brave Colonel Moodie, he had 
reason not only to fear the vengeance of the Cmwn, but that any one of 
the militifl-men he met might become his executioner; in short, he 
knew not what to do, where to go, or how to hide himself. 

‘ In* this agony of mind his acquaintance with the magnanimity of 
British institutions, his knowledge of British law, British justice*, and 
British niei'cy, admouisluul him to seek protection from tJ»e sovereign 
authority he had betrayed—from the executive power he had endeavoured 

2 hi 2 to 
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to depose; and accordingly with faltering steps he walked towards 
Government House; and entering the waiting-room he there look refuge, 
under the very British klag which it had been the object of the whole 
of his political life to desecrate. 

‘ On the day before the outbreak I had had the windows of the room 
in which I Avaa sitting when 1 received Mr. Bidwell's card, blocked up 
with rough timber, and h>op-holed; and on his opening my door, tlie 
instant this strange and unexpected avraugement caught Mr. Bidweirs: 
eye?, he remained at llic threshold for some moment?, and at last slowly' 
advanced until he stood close before me. He neither bowed to me nor 
spoke; but fixing his eyes on the tied-up bundle of his sealed letters- 
which I held in my hand, he stood for some time broken down in spirit, 
and overwhelmed with feelings to wdiicli it was evident he had not power 
to give utterance. 

‘ As I had not sent for him, I of course waited to hear what he de¬ 
sired to say; but as he said notliing, and appeared to he speechless, I 
mytclf broke the solemn silence that ]U*evaiJcd by saying to him, as I 
pointed his letters to the loop-hoolcd windows at rny side, Well, 
Mr. Bulwell, you see the state to wliich you have brought us!’* He ' 
made uo reply, and as it was inijiossihlc to Iielp pitying the abject, fallen > 
position in wliich he ?tood, 1 very calmly pointed out to liim the impro¬ 
priety of the course he had pursued; and liien observing to him, what 
he well enough knew, tlmt were I to open his letters his life would pro¬ 
bably he in my liands, T reminded him of the mercy as w^ell as tlie power 
of tlie Britisli crown ; and i ended by telling him that, as its humble re¬ 
presentative, I would restore to him his letters unopened, if he would 
give me in writing a promise that he would leave the Queen’s territoty 
for ever. 

‘ Mr. Biflwxll had concealed in his licart some good feelings as well 
as many bad ones; and as soon as his fears were removed, the former 
prompted him to express himself in terms which [ will not undertake to, 
repeat. SufTice it, however, to say, that lie retired to the waiting-room, 
wrote out the promise I Jiad dictated, and returning with it I received it 
■with one hand, and with the other, according to my promise, I delivered 
to him the whole of his letters unopened. 

‘ The sentence which Mr- Bidwcll deliberately passed upon himfiblf 
he faithfully executed. He instantly exiled himself from the Quccn^a 
dominions, and repairing to the state of New' York, he very consistently 
look there the oath of allegiance to the United States, and openly and 
])\d)Iirly abjured allegiance to all other authorities, and tspecimlg to 
the (Jroum of Great 13 r It ain I'* Iri^ return, he instantly received all 
the honours w^hieh it is in the power of Republicans to bestow; and 
such was the feeling in his favour, that, contrary to custom, precedent, 
and I believe contrary even to law, he was elected by acclamation a 
member of the American bar. ■ 

* The scfpici of the story is an odd ohe- 

‘ At the very moment that Mr. Bidwell, with the barred light from 
my loop-holed windows shining on and shadowing his* pallid counte¬ 
nance, was standing before me, tendering with the hand that wro^e it 
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his' own sentence of condemnation, the Queen’s Government were re¬ 
lieving me from the relative position in which I stood, because I had 
refused to promote this Mr* liidwell to the bench over the heads of 
Archibald Maclean, Jonas Jones, Henry Sherwood, Sir Allan MacNab, 
and other Canadian-born members of the bar, who throughout their 
lives had distinguished themselves, in the held as well as in the senate, 
by their attachment to the British tl\rone. I had told the Queen’s 
Government (vide iny despatches printed by order of Her IMajrsty, and 
laid before Parliament) that Mr. BidwcU’s ‘‘ object had been to sepa¬ 
rate^ Canada from the parent state, to create disrilfectioa for the paternal 
Government of the King, and by forming an alliance with M. Pupinenu’s 
l>arty, to exchange the British constitution fur the low grovelling prin¬ 
ciples of democracy and that for these reasons publicly to elevate 
Mr. Bidwell to the bench, would deprive me of the res])cct and con¬ 
fidence of the country.” 

^ But the picture I here drew of Mr. Bidwcll’s principles and of the 
objects he had all his life had in view w^as highly attractive rather than 
repulsive:—and accordingl}^ in reply to my sketch, I was boldly iriformed 
that Her Majesty’s Government “could not regard the part which Mr. 
Bidwell formerly took in iocnl politics as an insuperable barrier to his 
future advancement in his profession, and that on the contrary^ a<l- 
vertiftg td the general estimate of Mr. BidwelFs qualilications for a scat 
on the bench, it apj)cared that the public service (i. e. Lord John 
llussell’s object) would be promoted by securing his service.” I was 
therefore ordered, ill case of another vacancy, to offer the appointment 
to' Mr. Bidwell: this, rightly or wrongly it now matters not, I refused 
to do: and thus while Mr. Bidwell, in consequence of having abjured 
his allegiance to the British Crown, was receiving in the United States 
compliments and congratulations on his appointment .to the American 
bar, it appeared from the I^ondon Gazette that the Queen’s Govern¬ 
ment had advised Her Majesty to relieve his opponent from the adrni- 
iiistration of the Government of Upper Canada; in short. 

The man recovered from the bite. 

The dog it was that died !” 

* The above epitaph eo graphically describes my decease, that I have 
not a word to add to it.’ 

Although wc liave transcribed Sir I’rancis’s official cpitapb, 
we would fain indulge ourselves with the detail of his personal 
escape from the rebels and their sympathisers. VVe have not 
room, however, for the iniinitahre chapter good-bumouredly enti¬ 
tled * The Tlanted Haro.’ Our readers will recollect that the dis¬ 
missed Governor had received many hints and w arnings that there 
wixs an organized conspiracy to murder him if he passed by the 
route of Halifax. These he disregartled until tho very day be¬ 
fore his successor was to bo sworn in, when a confidenlial dispatch 
from Sir John Col borne, in Lower Canada, gave him such dis¬ 
tinct inf6rmtition of the fact, that it would have been madness to 
persist. He, therefore, took the bold course of passing through 
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the territories of the United Slates ; and after a sharp tun before 
an ardent pack of ' sympathisers,’ he at last distanced them, and 
reached in safety the Albany steam-boat, just starting for the 
civilized city of New York. 

* On our arrival at New York, I was quite aw.ire that I was not only 
out of reach oi bonlcr-cxcitemeiit, but that ] was among a highly-intel- 
ligent people, and that 1 had only to coufonn to their habits to ensure 
generous treatincnt during llie week I had to remain among them, until 
the sailing of the packet. Instead, therefore, of living in any way that 
might otFciisively savour of “ exclusiveness,” I resolved to go to one of 
the largest hotels in the city, and while there, like everybody else, to 
dine in public at the tnhh d'*hote. 

* I accordingly drove up to the American hotel; hut, thinking it only 
fair to the landlord that he sliouhl luive the opportunity of (if he wished 
it) refusing me admission, I told him who 1 was, and what I wanted- 
Without the smallest alteration of countenance, he replied by gravely 
asking njc to follow him. I did so, until he led rae into his own little 
sitting-room, and 1 Avas wondering what might be about to happen, 
when, raising one of his hands, he certainly did astonish me beyond 
description hy pointing to my own picture, which, among some other 
framcrl engravings, was hanging on the wall! 

* When the dinner hour arrived, my worthy companion and I pro¬ 
ceeded at the usual pace to the room, but everybody else, as is the cus¬ 
tom, had gone there so very much faster, that wc found the chairs 
appointed for us the only ones vt^cant. There was evidently a slight 
sensation as we sat down; but of mere curiosity. A number of sharp 
glittering eyes Averc for some little time Hxed upon us, but hunger soon 
conquered curiosity, and in due time both were satiated. 

* During the week { remained at New York, I had reason not only 
to be satisfied, but to be grateful for the liberal reception I met with. 
Aliho\igh as I walked through the street I saw in several shop-windows 
pictures of the “Caroline” going over the Falls of Niagara, detailing 
many imaginary, and consequently to mj^ mind amusing horrors, yet 
ncitlier at the theatre which I attended, nor elsewhere, did I receive 
either byword or gesture the slightest insult. Several American citizens 
of the highest character in the country called upon me, and I certainly 
was gratified at observing how thoroughly most of them in their hearts 
admired British institutions. 

‘ On the morning of my departure I was informed that an immense 
crowd had assembled to see me embark- Mr. Buchanan, the British 
Consul, also gave me intimation of this circumstance; and aa amon^ a 
large assemblage it is impossible to answer for the conduct of. every in- 
.dividual, Mr. Buchanan kindly recommended me, instead of going in a 
carriage, to walk through the streets to the pier arm in arm with him* I 
did so; and though I passed through several thousand people, many of 
whom pressed towards us with some little eagerness, yet not a word or 
a sound, good, bad, or indifferent, was uttered. I took a seat on the 
deck of tlie packet, and when almost immediately afterwards the 
monrings of the vessel Avere cast adrift, I felt that the mute silence 
with which I had been allowed to depart was a suppression of feeling 

‘ highly 
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highly creditable, and which, in justice to the American people^Jt was 
my duty ever to appreciate and avow.’ 

The chapter on Lis arrival in ^ the old country ’ must be drawn 
upon for one paragraph more 

‘ During my residence in Canada I had read so ranch, had heard so 
much, and had preached so ranch about “ The Old Coimfrg,'^ that as 
the packet in which T was returning approached its shores, I quite made 
up my mind to see in the venerable countenance of my aiild icspeckit 
milher” the ravages of time and the wrinkles of old age. Nevertheless, 
whatever might prove to be her infirmities, I yearned for the moment in 
which 1 might exclaim—This is my ow'n, my native land!” 

‘ I disembarked at Liverpool on the 22ml of April, 1838, and, with as 
little delay as possible, started for London on the railway, which had 
been completed during my absence. 

‘ Now, if a very short-sighted young man, intending to take one more 
respectful look at the picture of his giandmothcr, were to find within the 
frame, instead of canvas, 

* ‘‘A blooming Eastern bride. 

In fiower of youth and hcauty*8 pride,” 

he could not be more completely, and, os he might possibly irreverently 
term it, agrecnhhj surprised than I was when, on the wings of a lovely 
spring morning, I flew over the surface of “Old England.” 

^ Everything looked now! The grass in the meadows was ncAv—the 
leaves on the trees and hedges \rere new—the flow-ers w'crc new~the 
blossoms of the orchards were new—the lambs were new—tiic young 
birds were new—the crops were new—the railway was new. As w'c 
whisked along it, the sight, per minute, of an erect man, in bottle-green 
uniform, standing like a direction-post, stock stilj, with an arm extended, 
was new; the idea, whatever it might he intended to represent, was quite 
new. All of a sudden plunging souse into utter darkness, and then again 
into bright dazzling sunshine, was new. Every station at which wc stopped 
was new. The bells which affectionately greeted our arriv.al, and which, 
sometimes almost before we even could stop, bade us depart, were new. 

‘ During one of the longest of these intervals, the stuldcn appearance 
of a line of young ladies behind a counter, exhibiting to hungry travellers 
tea, toast, scalding-hot soup, sixpenny pork pies, and cvcrytliing else that 
human nature could innocently desire to enjoy—and then, almost before 
we could get to these delicacies, being summarily ordered to depart;—the 
sight of a crowd of sturdy Englishmen* in caps of every shape, hurrying 
to their respective carriages, with their mouths full—was new. In short, 
it was to new and merry England that alter a weary absence I had appa¬ 
rently returned; and it was not until I reached Downing-street I could 
believe that I really was once again in “ J'he Old Comttrg but there 
I found everything old :—old men, old women, old notions, old preju¬ 
dices, 6ld stuff, and old nonsense; and what w'as infinitely worse, old 
principles.’ 

' Old principles! ’ Wc presume Sir Francis Head roniembered 
' who was the first Whig ?’ 

We must not refuse ourselves the sad pleasure of appending 

to 
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to these frag:metits of Sif* Francis Head’s Canadian biography a 
brief paragraph from ' Hochelaga.* It is the story of one of the 
very few who sulFerccl death for their concern in the rebellion 6i 
1837—almost all of them for cruel murders perpetrated in cold 
blood, but not so in the case to be quoted- The author says:— 

‘ Six of the Prescott brigade, and three of the assassins of Dr. Hume, 
were executed. The lender of the former was the first tried, and hanged ; 
, his u&xne was Von Schoultz, a Pole hy hirth, and merely a * military 
• adventurer'. He had fought with skill and courage; and he died bravely 
and without complaint, except of the false representations which hM 
caused his ruin, by inducing him to join the godless cause. Doii^ aJl 
that lay in his power to repair his error, he left his little property,about 
eight hundred pounds, half to the Roman Catholic College at Kingston, 
and the remainder to the widows and orphans of the Kuglish soldiers and 
militia who had fallen iir the combat where he was taken .*—Ilochelaguy 
vol. i., p. 73, 

We have filled so many pages from ' The Emigrant/ that wo 
cannot afford to copy much from the 'Hochelaga.* It is du^ to 
such a writer, however, that we should give one sufliclent specimen 
of his perfonnance, and we select the very striking history of one 
of those nondescript adventurers so abounding in the New World, 
both south and north. Our readers will not, however, be mis¬ 
taken in supposing that wc fixed on the following" chapter on 
account partly of the special interest attached at this moment to 
the name of CaliVornia. 

* In one of my Transatlantic voyages in the steamer, I met with a 
very singular man, a German by hirth, who was on his return from. 
Europe to America. He was about thirty years of age, of a rather small 
hut active and wiry frame, his features very handsome, of a chiselled arid 
distinct outline; his bright black eye never met yours, but watched as 

' you looked away, with penetrating keenness; the expression of his mouth 
was wild and somewliat sensual, with two perfect rows of large teeth, 
white us ivory; his hair was black, worn long behind; complexion fresh 
and ruddy, but swarthed over by sun and wind. He weis never still, but 
kept perpetually moving to and fro, even when seated, with the restless¬ 
ness of a savage animal, always glancing round and behind, as though he 
expected, but did not fear, some hidden foe. Ills voice wAs soft and 
rather pleasing, very low, but as if suppressed with effort. 

* This strange being had been educated in a German upiverfeily, Aiid 
was very well informed; the European languages were all equally fami- 

. liar to him; he spoke them all well, but none perfectly, not even Ger¬ 
man; in several Indian tongues he was more at home. When still 
young he had loft his country; struggling out from among the down- 
trampled masses of the north of Europe, he went to seek liberty in 
America. But even there the reslrainls of law were too severe; so he 
went away for the Far West, where his passion for freedom might find 
full vent, under no lord but the Lord on High. Hunting and trapping 
for some months on the upper branches of the Missouri, he acquired 

money 
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money ^ndin^guence enough to collect a few Tiullwa, and .mxdcB, ar^ 
drive a dangerous but profitable trade with the savage tribes round about. 
,In course: of time his commerce prospered sufficiently to enablhhini to 
jassemble t^xnty-four men—hunters, Canadian voyagers, and Indians— 
well armed with rifies, with many mules and waggons ladeii with the 
handyworlt of the older states. 

’ He started with hia company, in the beginning of April, for the 
Itoclcy Mountains, from Independence—the last western town, originally 
settled by the Mormons,four miles from the Missouri River. They tra¬ 
velled from twelve to fifteen miles a-day through the “ Bush ” and over 
the Prairies, and were soon beyond the lands of friendly or even neutral 
tribes, among the dangerous haunts of the treacherous and warlike 
Blackfcet. By day and night the party was ever on the watch ; though 
they rarely saw them, they knew that enemies were all around. The 
moment there was any apparent carelessness or irregularity in their 
march, they w'ere attacked, with horrible whoop and yell; if there was 
sufficient time, they ranged their waggons round, and used them as rests 
for their rifles, aud for protection from the bullets and arrows of the 
Indians. 

* Occasionally these adventurers had lack of water; but when they 
got five hundred miles on, and into the Rocky Mountains, they found 
abundance, with many mineral springs, some of them of rare virtues, 
and a few salt lakes. The peaks of this grim range are here ten thousand 
feet high, always white with snow; but the company, keeping in the 
gorges and the valleys, felt no great cold at any time. They steered 
their course by the compass through the wilderness. 

‘ For five hundred miles more, their way lay through these Rocky 
Mountains ; for six hundred beyond them, they stijl veered for the ]iorlh- 
west, till they struck on the upper forks of the Columbia River. Here 
tliey met with more friendly natives, and some of a race mixed with 
French-Canadian blood, besides a few lonely hunters and trappers- 
Here, and further on, they traded and got great quantities of rich and 
valuable furs, in exchange for their blankets, knives, guns, and other 
products of civilization. 

‘ Califomiay to the south of these regions^ has a soil of exuberant 
fertility; the climate is genialy rich tooods cover it^ lakes and rivers 
suited to the uses of man intersect it, Sail Francisco has a noble liar-- 
hour, American emigrants are crowding in every day; they are 
already nearly strong enough to seek annexatmi to the Giant Republic^ 
a7id to drive out the feeble Mexicwis: hut the powers of Europe will 
he more cautious in allowing the game of Texas to he piayed a second 
timCy and on this will arise a question hettveen E^igland and America 
far more difficult of adjustment than that of Oregon, 

‘ The adventurer prospered very much in his traffic; the next few 3 'ears* 
gain enabled him to increase his party of traders to the north-west to sixty 
or seventy men, with three or four hundred mules; while he, with a small 
body, crossed the Rocky Mountains to the south-west from Independence, 
and journeyed nearly a.thousand miles, entering the province of Santa 
Fhf and bartering his goods with great adv^tagelbr tbe gold and silver 
pf the rich Mexican mines* 


‘The 
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*Tl)e hurning of the Ih'airiea is one of the clangers and hardships to 
which these traders are e:xposcd. In the autumn the tall rich grasses 
dry up and wither^ the slightest spark of fiie suilices to set them alight, 
and then, whichever way the wind may carry it, the dame only ends' 
with the mountain, the hike, or tlie river. The heat is but for n few 
moments, as the blaze sweeps by, but it leaves no living thing behind 
it, and the smoke is dense and acrid. When the fire approaches, no 
man mounts his liorsc and trusts to its speed; that would be vain; but 
they (ire the prairie to leeward and follow the course of the burning, till 
enough desolation lies between them and their ravenous pursuer to 
starve it into tameness. The (xerman once found the blackened track 
of the fire for nine hundred miles, and could only obtain scanty grazing 
for his cattle by the borders of the lakes and rivers on his route. 

‘In the year 1844 he was delayed much beyond his usual time in 
collecting mules sulficicnt for his expedition, and could not start for 
Santa Ve till the middle of September. There is a low, hollow country, 
many miles in extent, about fifty days* journey on their road; it is 
covered with gravel, sand, and stone; there is no hill, rock, or shelter 
of any kind; it supports no animal or vegetable life, for a strong, 
withering wind sweeps over it, summer and winter. The adventurers 
have named this hideous place—probably from the wind-—the Simoom. 
Great caution is always taken to pass it licfore the w'inter begins; this 
year they were lute, and the rigour of the season set in very early; and 
when they were well advanced into the danger, a thick snow-storm 
fell. There was no track ; the cattle moved painfully ; they w^ere with¬ 
out fuel, and the stock of forage was soon exhausted. Many animals 
dn)ppcd by the way ; and, in one night, a hundred and sixty mules 
died from cold, weariness, and hunger, 

‘ Then the hunters, w ho had faced many great dangers and hard¬ 
ships before, became apj>allcd; for the snow still fell heavily, and the 
ivay was far and dark before them. The next morning they consulted 
together, and agreed to abandon the convoy and hasten back to save 
their lives. An old hunter, w'ho had served long and faithfully, and was 
known to be much esteemed by their leafier, was chosen to state this 
determination to him. The delegate came forward, and, in a quiet but 
determined way, declared the mutiny. As he spoke, the German shot 
him dead : the rest returned to their duty. Leaving orders to his com¬ 
pany to remain where they were, the leader, escorted by two Indians, 
rode back to the settlements: they had but little food with them; the 
journey was seven hundred miles, and they had to cross many rapid, 
swollen streams—but be arrived safely, procured supplies, returned to 
his people, and, after a prosperous expedition, they all came back in 
safety. 

^ Ilis narrative of these events was as free from bravado as it was 
from the expression of human feeling or remorse. 

* The adventurer, being now wealthy, went to Europe, with the infen- 
tioti of settling, or at least of spending some time wuth his friends in 
Germany. He remained in Iiondon for a month, where he met some 
Connexions who treated him<with kindness. But the bonds. of society 
proved intolerable to him; he gave up his plan of going home, and once 

again 
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again turned to seek the wild but fascinating life of the Prairie. This 
strange man was thoroughly well informed on all political and social 
conditions of the nations of the earth, in their poetry, philosophy, and 
even their novels. Ife had read and thought much: with an anxious 
effort to overcome this love of savage life, he felt deeply the evil of yield¬ 
ing to its influence, but succumbed. By this time, iic is again in the 
deep gorges of the Rocky Mountains, or chasing the buffalo on the 
Prairies of the West.’— llwdtclatja,, vol. ii. p. iGl. 


Art. IX.—1. Speech of the liight lion. Sir Robert Peel in the 
Home of Commons, on Wednesday the ^th of Fehrnary, 1842, 
on the Corn'Laics, London. 1842. 

2. Letter to the Bishop of Winchester on Free Trade. From 
Henry Hruunnond. London. 1846. 


presume that the great majority of those who honour this 
’ ’ Journal with their countenance and anv share of confidence, 
will expect a continuation of our record of the progressive stages 
of the financial, comiricrcialj and, as we fear, jjolitical revolution 
in which the astounding proceedings of the late administration— 
or, to speak more justly, of Sir Hubert Peel —have involved the 


country. 

Wo shall not waste our recadors’ time or patience in abstract 
disquisitions or conjectural speculation on the general policy or 
probable consequences of the repeal of the Corn-Laws, The 
theorem is now become a problem—it is no longer a question, but 
an experiment—and an experiment of wliich we cannot for three 
years at least arrive at anything like a solution. 'Fhe daily dis¬ 
cussions to which present prices and passing circumstances give 
rise arc, as to its ultimate effects, premature and idle. Neither 
the English nor the foreign agriculturist was prepared for this 
sudden change, and it will take some years to develop fully its 
operation on either. Corn-land is not brought into nor thrown 
out of a course of cultivation as easily and rapidly as politicians 
shift their opinions; and the quantities of wheat grown at home 
and abroad tliis year can have been in no degree affecteil by the 
new law, nor probably will they be to any considerable extent for 
the next jcjir or two. 

There are also other causes that may for this year^ and perhaps 
longer, affect the progress of the experiment. The renewed and 
more extensive failure of the potato-crop, and a very considerable 
deficiency, as we are told, of barley, oats, and all spring crops, 
will naturally increase the consumption and enhance in certain 
states of the markets the price of wheat. The continental harvests 


have been* generally short, and as the foreign farmers have not 

bad 
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bfid tbne far .any oxtension of cultivation, they will have Utllfe to 
Gsportt 13ut,,above all, it must be remembered that the British 
farmer has noW, and *^11 for three years have, a lOs, protection 
against very low. j>rices, and a 4.?* protection against any price—ift^ 
fact,, more protection than under either of the former com-lans, 
by which the .minimum duty —now 4s ^—was only Is. It is an ad¬ 
ditional proof of the inconsistency and heedlessness with which' 
l^s measure was patched up, that, professing to operate a reduc¬ 
tion of duty to meet an expected scarcity, it has—if corn should' 
really rise to scarcity prices —(piadrrvphsd the duty that vvould 
have been payable upder the former Act, The efl'cet of this will 
be exemplified by the fact that of 15,000,000 quarters of wheat 
imported between 1828 and 1842 under what was thought the 
high protection corn-law, above 6,000,000 quarters came in at Is., 
and near 4,000,000 more at 2,v. 8r/. per quarter (Q. Ttev.^ Sept,, 
1842, i>. 526) ; and though from four plentiful harvests the duty 
under the late law bad not fallen so low, it would certainly on any 
real pressure have done so. The new scale of corn-duties wilt 
therefore, we expect, be found to afford a considerable degree of 
protection; and it was for this reason that in our last Num]>er 
Ave urged the Protectionist party, in both the Commons and the 
Lords, to direct their most strenuous efforts to throwing out the 
^ liuiitation of the Act to three years. This was attempted in the 
House <)f Lords, and lost chiefly, we presume, from an incon-' 
sitderate statement made by some zealous protectionists, and 
readily seized on by many lukewarm Conservatives, that the pro¬ 
posed scale was a mere 'remnant of protection ’ not Avorth con¬ 
tending for—Avlxiifh w'c cannot but think was in reasoning a poor 
excuse, and, in fact an evident mistake. It might, we admit, be 
inailcquatc, but in our present condition it would be Avell worth ^ 
CQUtcnding for. We do not venture to anticipate experience, nor- 
to pay bow at the end of three years it Avill be most prudent to 
deal with ibis matter. Many most important elements of judg» 
incnt will grow up in the interval. We must watch their pro^ 
gress, and Aveigh the results as they arise. The new measure 
may fail to fulfil, ca’ch ns to the foreign supply, the promises of 
its^proindters ; or if it should really cheapen bread, cheap bread 
must inevitably produce lom wages. Wc have already seen that a 
recent temporary fall in the price of bread—not in the slightest ' 
degree produced by the new ctjrn-law—prompted some of the 
master manufacturers to speculate, if nut actually to resolve, on a 
redMCj^n of wages; and it is by no means impossible^ ot even 
improbable, .that at no distant day a general stagnation and dis- 
tre^ in .the^onanufacturing districts may make the repeal of 'the 
cotudaws, and^ what is called Pree as unpopular in ' 

as in Chichester. 


We 
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We.Accept, for Wevity's sake, the^ term thbii^U* 

it is^a^ vely inadequate designation of this new line of. poltey," 
lyhich also, for brevity's sake, we call Sir Robert Peel's-^tiiOugh' 
be is but a recent convert to its doctrines, .and wb are s^rb tto 
party-to its ulterior design—which we believe U) be a scheme'of 
revolutionafy innovation, of which the commercial part is really of 
the least importance. 

We will not stop to debate whether there can be, under any 
circumstances, such a thing as Free Trade in the abstract; it is 
enough for our immediate puriM)se to say that, in the present 
condition of mankind, it is utterly unattainable as regards the 
intercourse of independent states. In countries united under 
the same sovereign and identified in national feeling and Com¬ 
mercial and financial interests, it may be possible indeed, but it 
is rarely carried out. Between England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
the Channel Islands you might have perfect free tradei—^but 
you have not ; you might collect in each a like rate and spCcies 
of revenue—but you do not;—which might be applied—though 
it is not—without distinction of local interests, to the common 
expenses of the empire. In such a case, we say, a very near 
approach to free trade is possible, and may perhaps (though, with 
many excei>tions) be said practically to exist. But how can any 
such community of interests or concert of measures be expected 
from independent countries ? Is there any man so Utopian as tO' 
believe that the nations of the world can ever concur in a general 
abrogation of all custom-duties? Some countries, particularly 
America, have hardly any other permanent source of revchiie, 
and as long as there arc custom-duties there can be ho free 
trade, even in the loosest meaning oi the term. Each nation 
will lay on such duties as will be most profitable to its ex-- 
chequer with the least disadvantage to its own subjects, or, in 
other words, as will ensure the greatest favour to its native in¬ 
dustry and the greatest discouragement of 'foreign rivalry. This 
is common sense, and the first and most obvious duty of a states¬ 
man ; and it would be thought the silliest, if it were not the most 
mischievous, of delusions to expect that, because 7ve are mad 
enpughto sacrifice our national exchequer or our native industries,, 
other nations will follow the suicidal example. On the contrary,, 
they will act on the actively antagonist principle. France now 
levies a duty on the export of corn, which was originally so gradu¬ 
ated os pi^actically to meet and counteract any reduction of our 
duties. On the illst August last the French export duty on wheat, - 
as against England, was no less than 15.v. per quarter; and we-- 
have no expectation, but indeed quite the reverse, that she will 
now alter her policy. Wlien> a few years since, we removed v 

' allSh 
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the cluty on the export of coals, the French government imme¬ 
diately imposed a corresponding import duty, and transferred 
to their exchequer the revenue lost to ours. VVe do not quarrel 
with this reduction of our <luty on coals (which was afterwards 
re-imposed by Sir Robert Peel himself, and again by him aban¬ 
doned), but we atlduce it as a practical instance of what we have 
to expect of the promised reciprocity of foreigners. They will 
be guided by a compromise and balance between their own 
hnancial and domestic interests, ami not by our cosmopolitan 
theories. 

Wc hear just now a,great deal of the vast advance made in 
free-trade princijilcs by the American tariff: but this is, wc 
believe, a gross inisrejweseiitation. The new American tariff 
has substituted a general system of per centage on the value, gna- 
duated by a certain vfossification^ instead of sjwcifie duties on 
enumerated articles. It is obvious that one of the effects of this 
substitution must be to reduce the protection which some articles 
enjoyed under the old specific rates, while in other articles it may 
inci'ease it; and of cciursc the details of the argument in Congress 
turned a good deal on the claims to protection of the classes that 
were about to be deprivi'd of it; but, whether in individual items 
the rates be increased or diminished, it is obvious that the general 
principle of an ad valorem dnXy, varying from 10 to 100 per cent., 
and which may be taken at the average (as far as an average can 
be conjectured) of some 30 per cent., contains in its very essence 
a differential principle wholly irreconcilable with any theory ol 
free trade. The American tariff does not in terms recognise pro- 
tection> and it is doubtful whether under their constitution, and 
considcring^the diversity of interests in the several States, jypoiec- 
lion, as such, could or Avould bo avowedly given to any class ofi 
interests; but it is in America as, we repeat, it must be in every 
country in the world, and as, in defiance of all modern tariffs, it 
still is amongst ourselves—any system of custom-duties, but espe¬ 
cially if classified and graduated, must inevitably be, in fact and 
substance, protective of domestic industry; and, if we arc rightly 
informed of the state of the public mind in America, it seems 
very probable that the next Congress may give to tbeir tariff a 
still greater protectional influence—though rales averaging pro¬ 
bably 30 per cent, on the value, are already a tolerably efficient 
protection. 

On the whole, then, we are more and more convinced by all 
we read, and see, and hear from all quarters, that the promise 
that our free-trade mania is likely to meet with anything like 
reciprocity fioin any foreign powers of the Now World or the 
Old, will turn out to be a lamentable deception. It may, indeed. 
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be asked why, if wise men, or men reputed wise amongst us, adopt 
these doctrines, should not the ministers of other countries fall 
into the same course? Sir Robert Peel, it appears, expects 
that they will. We should still have, as we so long had, great 
confidence in Sir Robert Peel’s unbiassed judgment; but, un¬ 
luckily, he is here become a party in the cause; and we question 
the value of his eviclence. We are convinced they will not: for 
two reasons, equally obvious, and neither of them very creditable 
to our policy or our good faith. The first is, that our conces 
slon has been made not to conviction or j)riariple, but, as we arc 
forced to believe, to a panic created by a league of agitators— 
falsely imagined to be more powerful than it was—and to con¬ 
ciliate certain formidable classes of the people—still more falsely 
supposed to be very anxious for this change; while in foreign 
countries there is more community of feeling amongst the people, 
and more of power and independence in the governments, than to 
submit the national destinies to the accidents of a season, or the * 
clamour and menace of greedy agitators. But the second answer 
is still more conclusive. Foreigners see thx'ough our free-trade ])rc- 
tences. They believe that neither in the design nor in the execu¬ 
tion has there been any real adoption of free-trade principles. They 
think llie scheme, as we do, as flagrant an instance of mere class 
legislation as ever was attempted—legislation in favour of master- 
manufacturers, and specifically against the landed interest. We 
do not say that other interests will not be incidentally damaged— 
they assuredly will, and to a wide extent; it is a strong^qioint of 
our argument—but the measure has been in principle calculated 
for the benefit of one manufacturing class; and foreign govern¬ 
ments, without any great exertion of either observatiem or argu* 
,ment, see in these measures not a honCi Jide approach to free 
trade, but, on the contrary, a wolf in sheep’s clothing—a scheme 
which, under the guise of liberality, is in a peculiar degree narrow 
and partial, and intended to give the cotton-manufacture of 
Lancashire a preference to all the other industry of England, 
and a monopoly of all the cotton-markets of the world. Can 
we believe that foreigners will be disposed to help this gigantic 
monopoly, to the early and certain ruin of such of their own 
manufacturing interests as may directly or remolcly stand in 
^tny kind of competition with ours? They will not be the dupes 
of such a ju^le—they will send us their corn, first laying on 
it,,for their own use, the duties which w^e have sacrificed, and— 
awakened still more sharply to their own interest by this gross 
attempt to deceive them—they will, with greater vigilance than 
ever, recur to the old Continental text,— 

——* timeo Danaoa et dona fereiites/— 


and 
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aiid will retbud to admk 'within their walls the monstmtfs impc^ 
sition calling itself Free Trade, but which is really pregnant 
with hostility and ruin. 

. We think it, therefore, highly improbable that Sir Robert 
Peel, or any other man of not merely common sense but high 
talent ami experience in public aflairs, should have been really 
influenced by any idle speculation of a reciprocity which seems 
absolutely impossible. 

But the only other excuses for the ministerial measure were^ 
first, and indeed the only one originally produced, the certainty 
of a famine in Ireland; "and subsequently, some very loose anxl 
desultory complaints of the bad working of the corn-latv of 
1842,. and the consequent danger of dearness and scarcity of 
food in Great Britain. It were an idle waste of the time ami 
patience of our readers to trouble them with long refutations of 
, now-acknowlcdged delusion; but there are a few short and pithy 
facts, which have been furnished by Parliamentary documents sincff. 
our former article, and are worth selecting, to mark historically 
the futility of the pretences on which this advanced step of re^^o- 
lution has I>ccn made. Let us then bring these assertions to the 
unerring test of fact and ligurcs; and first, the Irish case : 

We need repeat no more of our former explanations of the^ 
causes of Irish famines than to say there is everi/ year a partial 
dearth of potatoes in spring; every third or fourth year it amounts^ 
to scarcity; once in eight or ten years there is a more general 
failure. On these occasions the chief remedy had been an> in¬ 
creased consumption of oatmeal —at all times a great jiort&oii of 
the;food of the people. 

Now, mark! We find by the Parliamentary papci^ of the^ 
Ses^on, that during four months of the season of famina there! 
had been exported from the starving country into Englp.ud, the 
following 


Qtmntities of Grain and Flour imported into Great JJri tain from 
Ireland in the first Four Months of 


Months. 

Wiieat. 

Harley. 

Oats. 

Fli^nr. 

Oatmeal. 

January • • • • 
ITipbciittTy , • • . 
SCoTch .•,. • • • 

5i#r'. 

May^ihi June • 

Qrs. 

31,180 

25,775 

10,510 

33,372 

50,478 

. Qrs. 

17,610 

8,300 

10, 

11,080 

18,417 

Qrs. 

102,658 

91,654 
80,803 
93,888 
245,967 

Cwt., 

95,7 39 
107 ,>650 

89 9 048! 
101.,898., 
242 ,251 

Cwt. 
98,930 
83,831 ■ 
60,360^ 
69*192 
138,241 

Totals • . 

•• , . ‘' 

172,354 

65,754 

6l4»37a 

&'36,592 

* u 

440,554 . 


Pari, Pap,^ Cawm 7 ^, ^ 73 , 584 & Lotiky .} 53 . ,. 

During 

- s . > . • 
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I>urii>g the six months of the greatest pressure of that alleged 
famine, there were exported 852,478 quarters of corn, and* 
1»077,146 cwt of flour and meal^ and more especially, 614,370 
quarters of oofs, and 440,554 cwt. of oatmeal —the natural and 
usual food of a large portion of that people at all times, and the 
natural, frequent, and best resource of the whole Irish population 
in any difficulty. 

There had been—it was so hinted, and we believe truly, in 
Lord John Russell’s letter from Edinburgh—some talk in the 
cabinet, and there was some discussion in the Press, about opening 
the Irish ports by proclamation. Opening the Irish ports! Why, 
the real remedy, had any interference with the law been necessary, 
would have been to close them—the torrent of food was running 
outwards. 

And this was the practical result in 1846, even after the alarm.. 
But us see how the facts were in the autumn of 1845, the 
period when Sir Robert Peel must have been planning his 
measure. 

In the last half-year of 1845 there were exported from that 
starving country into Great Britain• 


Quarters, 

Wheat . . 223,116 

, Barley . . 66,863 

Oats . • *703,314 


Total . 993,393 


Cwt. 

Flour . . 605,917 

Oatmeal . 452,144 


Total . 1,058,051 


It was while this remarkable superfluity of Irish produce was 
pouring into England, and exciting some surprise and dissatis¬ 
faction in the British producer who was overwhelmed and under¬ 
sold in his own market, that it was discovered that Ireland was on 
the point of starvation for want of corn, and could only be saved 
by a measure whicli, if ever so successful, could have no other pre¬ 
sent effect than additional distress to the poorer classes of Irish 
farmers. 

Although the apprehension of danger last year turned out for¬ 
tunately to be greater than the reality, no one can disapprove the 
measures taken by the Government for the introduction of Indian 
corn, which, though it was a food unknown to the people, and, at 
first at least, so distasteful that there were riotous attempts to 
prevent its distribution, had the advantage of being cheap and 
plentiful, and thus very useful on such an emergency; but we 
must think that it would have been still better if more active 
measures had been taken to supply the people with oatmeal, a 
food of tlieir own growth, and the use of which w'ould have had 
the double adt^antage of feeding the destitute poor and benefiting 
* VdL, LXXVin. NO, CLVX. 2 N the 
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^e farmer-^^hiTmelf almost as poor and destitute. The Govern** 
meat did make some attempt (though it seems rather tardily) in 
this direction; for we have heard that oatmeal, which had been 
exported to England at the price of 15^. the cwt,, was re-pur¬ 
chased here and sent buck to Ireland at It was soon proved^ 

as we had stated in our article of last December, and as every one 
knew who knew anything of Ireland, that the want was not of corn- 
food, which never had been in greater abumlance, but of means 
in an unemployed and moneyless population to buy it; and this 
latter w^aiit would be rather increased than diminished by the pre¬ 
ference given to the produce of the American over that of the 
Irish farmer. The use, however, limited and occasional as it was, 
of this American corn was asserted with great solemnity and 
triumph by the Minister to be the first step of a great moral 
revolution, which was to regenerate Ireland. We believe, with 
him, that if the people could be persuaded (which would not 
be difficult), and enabled (which is not quite so easy), to eat 
bread instead of depending so exclusively on the potato crop, 
it would have a considerable moral effect—but docs not tliat 
argument apply with at least equal force to their own flour and 
oatmeal, as well as to the produce of America? It may be said 
that the American corn is cheaper : perhaps so—nominally luul for 
the moment! But is it really cheaper for a people to buy, even 
at a somewhat lower price, the prt)duce of Carolina or Georgia 
rather tjthan that of their owm soil, which their own labour has 
contributed to raise, and the whole value of which is distributed 
amongst themselves and their neighbours ? We have heard much 
of the misery of Ireland attributed to absenteeism, but this is the 
most gigantic scheme of absenteeism that ever entered the mind 
of man—to remove all the agriculture of Ireland to the banks of 
the Mississippi j and that without giving us a hint how a country 
essentially pastoral and agricultural, without mines or manu¬ 
factures, and whose only industry you are about to transfer to 
the Mississippi, is to pay for this regenerating food. But, admit¬ 
ting that this nominal cheapness were real, how long will it 
continue ? And what if,that new commerce were to be suddenly 
blighted, as the Minister at one time threatened, by an American 
war?—or, if not interrupted, can we expect that the new demand 
will not enhance the price?—or, which is the most serious ob¬ 
jection of all—if the general measure deprives Ireland of the 
stimulus to grow and export the two millioTis of quarters of corn 
and the two millions and a half of flour and meal which she 
sends annually to England—where will she obtain the means of 
buying, be it ever so cheap, an article which has supplanted and 
destroyed the staple of her native industry? It seems to be 

always 
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always forgotten by these theorists that to a people the questkto 
of dear or chedp depends as much on the capacity to bay as oh 
the price of the article. 

These observations are rendered important by the recurrence 
this year, in a still more serious form, of the potato blight,— 
which warns us that we must consider the subsistence of the Irish 
peasantry not as a matter of temporary expediency or coimnercial 
experiment, but on some broad, safe, permanent, and self-acting 
principle; and in this view we think any dependence on foreign 
supplies highly dangerous, and that the idea of the moral regc* 
neration of Ireland by the medium of Indian corn is absolutely 
ridiculous. What is the objection of the political economists to 
the potato? It is, they say, a low kind of food, too cheap, too 
easily obtained. Very well—but then what becomes of all the 
arguments in favour of cheap food ? The new moral theory 
in Ireland, it seems, is to force the people on dear food. 
But the potato, moreover, is a precarious crop: this is true ; 
but though somewhat more precarious than corn crops, and 
liable to local and, as it seems, capricious failures, there has 
generally been an average supply, and these occasional failures 
have, os far as they have gone, mitigated the former and more 
ancient objection of their being too cheap and too easily ob-* 
tained. But these arc discrepancies which wc leave to the 
economists to settle—we at once admit that potatoes are too pre** 
carious in produce, and what is perhaps of hardly less import¬ 
ance, too perishable in their best condition (for they will hardly 
keep from one season to another) for the sustenance of a great 
people. But is Indian corn much better in these respects? 
First, is it not in a considerable degree precarious? It is, as 
We read, more sensitive than ordinary grain to the accidents of 
seasons; but it is also liable to political interruptions. If Ireland 
should become habitually dependent on the United States for 
Indian corn, she will be at the mercy of even a more formidable 
and perhaps more capricious enemy than the potato-rot. Nor 
has it the advantage of storing well; it does not, we believe, keep 
beyond the second year, and even at best it will not make what 
we call bread, at least not without large admixture of other kinds 
of flour. And this tropical curiosity, grown above 3000 miles off, 
which, sweet and figreeable as it may be in cakes and pastry, 
cannot be.made into bread, is nevertheless to supply the staff of 
life by which Ireland is to be regenerated! It is certainly the 
strangest anomaly in the history of nations to see an attempt 
seriously made and gravely boasted of, to force the most over¬ 
crowded population in the world to depend for daily subsistence 
on an exotic plant. This is indeed a reliance on the powers of 

2 N 2 free 
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free traclcj at which w’e should have thotig:ht the wildest theorist 
would have hesitated. And on what country would our depend¬ 
ence be? It has been considered sufficiently alarming that our 
chief manufactures may be paralyzed by the supply of cotton 
irom the United States being withheld : how much more alarming 
would be our condition if the food of millions were liable to be 
thus arrested? This double dependence would greatly incteasc 
the chances ol its being hostllely intenupted. If Ireland is tO be 
regenerated by any cereal process, it will be by stimulating her 
native industry, and, above all, her agriculture-—by encouraging 
Jjcr jjcople to sow the natural grain of their climate—by enabling 
them to eat their share of it—by ensuring them the marketis of 
Crcnl Britain for their surplus, and thus helping them to assimilate 
their food, habits, and condition'to ours. It is not by encouraging 
the American farmer and the Polish serf that Ireland is to be 
regenerated! Sir Robert Peel’s recent legislation, if it should 
fulfil its promise, would turn out to be one of the scrv^crest blows 
ever made at the improvement and tranquillization of Ireland. 

Such is the Irish case, on wdiich Tve have dwelt longer than 
we intended, because the new calamity which has befallen the 
potato crop has been insisted upon as a practical illustration of 
the wisdom of Sir Robert Peel’s policy, with which it has no 
other relation than that Sir Robert Peel’s measures, as far as 
they could have any effect whatsoever upon it, Avould aggravate 
the evil. 

Let us now turn to the Knglish case~the operation of the 
corn-law of 1842—in Great Britain. Here are tlic quantities of 
wheat sold in the English markets,* and the average prices for 
each year since the passing of that law 


Year?. 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 


Quarters. 

4,091,234 

5,322,279 

5,556,306 

6,666,240 


Price per Quarter. 

. 60 ^. 2 <?. 

. 50 1 
. 51 4 

. 50 10 


So that the quantity of corn (brought to the markets which fur¬ 
nish the returns) in the year;of alarm, was above two millions 
and a half greater than in the year in which the law.was passed, 
and the price was near 20 per cent, lower. . ^ 

Let us next look at the, foreign importation for home oons^p- 
tiem in the same period, prefixing as a Icrxninus H ^t/o^theiyeor 
before the late law which come into oneration> on ^the 29th of 
April, 1842:- , .... 


. * T*l*^^*'* *4 iii*|iectpi;a do not of eppMif whojc 

i!i Cireat Dritaii), but only the biiBiriess of certain great marKets, wliich. hciiveytr 

indicate i>roportiohably the Jitodude of the cdunhy'atTai^c, ' ‘ 


1841 
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= * ... ..Quartert, ^ 

1841 . . 2,361^732 

1842 . . 2,764,222 

1843 . .. 847,381 

1844 . . 787,984 

1845 . * ' 80,819! 

SjO.that in seven inonrfis of the year in which Sir Robert Peel 
thong^ht his codn-law necessary, 2,700,000 quarters of corn were 
iniportei;], while only 90,000 were required in the whole of the 
ypax in which famine terrified Sir Robert Peel to murder, like 
Medea, his own promising infant scarce four years old. 

If it could be for a motuent suspected that this great diminu¬ 
tion oL the foreign importation was owing to the high duties 
rather than to our increased pro^MCtlon at home, we have luckily 
a most conclusive and very remarkable answer to such a supposi¬ 
tion. The duty on Canadian corn had been reduced from 5 a*. to 
Is.. Yet the quantities of Canadian corn shipped at that merely 
nominal duty in the years ending 1845 and 1846 respectively 
wore as follows :— 

Wlieat, Qrs. Flour, Cu t, 

1845 . . . 442,228 . . 396,2'>2 

1846 . . . 310,665 . . 306,313 

1 » 

Decrease in 1846 • 131,563 • . 89,315 

Iteport of the Hoard of Trade^ STontreaL 

Tills is, wo think, a crowning proof that there existed last joar 
an abundant and increasing domestic supply, and no colour or 
pretext for Sir Robert Peel’s precipitate iiroceedings. We carry 
this argument no further, being well convinced as a general 
rule that the foreign and colonial farmers can undersell the i3ri- 
tish farmer even to ruin; but as against the pretended appre¬ 
hension under vt^hich the new system was proposed, the answer is 
complete. We must add, that we see with more sorrow than 
surprise in the report of the Board of Trade of Montreal from 
which we have extracted the above table, unmistakcablc evidence 
that the first fruits of Sir Hubert Peers new jMilicy are likely to 
be tlie loss of that important colony: but tliat most grave affair 
will demand a separate discussion. 

A main*object in all corn-laws is to prevenUriolent fluctuations 
of price. *. No human power can prevent the vicissitudes of sea¬ 
sons, but thh best system is that which tends most to redress the 
inequality; and this is not only a merit in itself, but a test of 
other merits in the working of the law. In this most important 
point th^ cofti-law of 1842 was eminently successful. The 
fluctuation of prices, which on an average, of twenty years had 

been 
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been about 80 per cent, under the previous corn-law^ had been 
reduced for the years 1843-4-5 to less than 33 per cent. 

Our readers will also remark that the home supply had been 
increasing, even more rapidly than the importation diminished^ or, 
in other words, that under the confidence of security which the 
late law inspired, agriculture made a great, yet gradual, advance, 
and that we wore supplying ourselves instead of buying from the 
foreigner, or even from Canada, and, we believe, as cheaply. 
This is shown, not merely by the general a^^erages, but by the 
details which we find in the Parliamentary Returns. 

At Chelsea Hospital the whole ration was. 

In 1843 .... 7l^/. per dicnij 

And in 1845 a fraction less • 7 ,’*6 

% 

'I'lie Greenwich Hospital return is made in a different form, 
and gives the following prices of bread per lb.:— 

1791 .... 

1843 . . . . li SS 

1844 .... liU 

1S45 .... 

So that bread was as cheap in the year of alarm as it had been 
55 years ago, and cheaper than it had been in 1812 when Sir 
Robert Peel passed his corn-law, or any of the succeeding years 
in which he defended it against the annual assault of Mr. Villiers 
and the constant attacks of the League. 

But while the manufacturing interests had, no doubt, been 
benefited by the steady and moderate prices of food, had they 
been cramped in their exports by the diminished importation of 
foreign corn? The following return of the exports of mantfac- 
lured yoods for five years will best answer:— 


Years. 


Official Value.* . 

Declared Value. 

1842 

• 

99,906,288 ’ . 

47,381,023 

1843 

■ 

117,574,044 

52,279,709 

1844 

• 

131,335,854 

68,584,292 

1840 

• 

134,385,892 

60,111,082 


Pari. Paper^ Nos. 91 and 262. 

And to show in the most convincing manner how little neces¬ 
sary is the importation of foreign corn to our manufacturing pros¬ 
perity, and how fallacious is the promise that exportation of 
goods lo fi)reign countries is to be proportionable to the importa¬ 
tion 6f th^it corn, wc abstract from the latest return pf the ^Sta-, 

* ‘ Official oar roaders Icndw, only a tnessare of quantities / and the 

* declumd value' an apjnoxiniaiiob to the real value. 

tistical 
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tistical department of the Board of Trade’ the following mo&t 
curious and conclusive 

* Account of the value and Irish Manufacturrb exported 

to the cottjiiries from which the principal supplies o/'Whkat have 
been imported^ and the quantities thereof imported from those 
cotmtnes in the corresponding years. 



1839. 

1840. 

] 1841. 

1842. 

1848. 

i 1844. 

T)K:tfMAllK— 


1 




i 

1 

Gutxla L^xporteil to . • £. 

J43,73y 

201,462 

191.481 

238,807 

194,304 

260,170 

1 286.679 

W'hcat imported from [Qr> 
Russia— 

1 u>7>?8r> 

153.480 

89,643 

69,863 

1 94,498 

1 

(*nn<U exported to . , £ 

1,776.426 

1,002,742 

1,607.175 

1,S85,9.>3 

1,895,519 

2,123,920 

W'hent imiK>rted fiom [Qrs. 
l*R irSrilA— 

372.820 

268.281 

99.620 

287,788 

! 33,667 

104,520 

Oodlri expoitcd tO , • 

206,866 

219..'H5 

303,821 

376.651 

431,004 

505,384 

Wiieat imported I'rom [Qrs. 
Gkrmanv— 

! 767.735 

807,203 

889,836 

738,751 

1 

659,503 

551,015 

OoodK exported to • , £, 

4.988,900 

5,215,1.^ 

5.654,433 

6,202.700 

6,168,038 

C,151<528 

W’UcAt imported from [Qre. 

428,737 

1 370,3^0 

CjO,774 

202,259 j 

126,520 

1 103,922 


'J''hls document proves, if there be any faith in statistics, a fact 
of which we had already had some indication in the comparison 
of oin* German and Prussian trade, but of which w^e had not such 
detailed proof as this account affords, namely, that the export of 
our manufactures to foreign countries does nut only not increase 
with the iin])ort of their corn, but seems to have an opposite move¬ 
ment—and this not with regard to one country in one )'ear, but, as 
if by a general rul^ and without exception, to all countries, and 
during a series of years. This is really so curious, that we think 
our readers will be glad to see the results of the above account in 
a still niori^siriking form ;— 

Dknmauic —between 1839 and 1844— 

Increase of British manufactures exported to, £142,927 
Decrease of corn imported from, qrs. 113,488 

llUSSIA- 

Increase of British manufactures exported to, £352,500 
Decrease of corn imported from, qrs. 208,294 

Prussia— 

Increase of British manufactures exported to, £298,524 
Decrease of corn imported from, qrs, 216,720 

Germany-— 

Inci'ease of British manufactures exported to, £936,373 
Decrease of corn imported from, qrs. 319,448* 

VVe know very well that in the countries where wheat is cheapest, 
and which of course export the most, the population are poorly 
flail as well as poorly fed, and of course very bad customers to 
Manchester and Leeds; but we confess we were not prepared to 
find this principle working in so regular and continuous a manner 
as to indicate, as a general fact, that the more corn we import 

from 
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from any country, the Jess of our manufactures that country con- 
sumcs. This seems at first sight a strange result from a docu¬ 
ment furnished by the Statistical department of the Board of 
Trade, the individuals of which so strenuously advocate a free 
trade in corn as the best mode of extending our manufactures; 
but there are the indisputable facts and figures! and the result on 
consideration, is easily explained on the obvious principle we hove 
before alluded to—that as the interior districts of th{)se countries 
advance in civilization, and use a larger proportion of manufactured 
necessaries or luxuries, there must also be a general improvement 
of their own domestic habits and diet; they consume more of their 
own produce, and have less to s])are to us, and contrive to balance 
their accounts w'ith us by some other medium than corn. 

This pioblem also wc leave to the political ec<jno'mists to 
solve, and revert to our general statements, which establish that 
we had not only no symptoms of scarcity in Great Britain, but, 
on the contrary, evidence of tlie greatest abundance both of 
food, and of work to enable the poor to purchase it; and the 
advantageous efiecls which, contrary to the apprehensions of 
many of our agricultural friends, we at the outset predicated for 
the new sliding-scale of 1842, were exhibiting tliemsclves, not 
suddenly, nor partially, nor doubtfully, but by a gradual, yet rapid, 
increase of all the elements that imlicatc the joint prosperity of 
agriculture and manufactures, and, of course, of the nation at 
large. It was in this most satisfactory state of the public mind; 
and of all public interests—such as we believe it would be hard 
to parallel in recent times—that the Ministry itself—stronger, 
and more powerful, and more pf>pnlar limn we ever hsW expected 
toseeawy ministry under the Reform Bill—in an hour of insanity,' 
to call it by the most charitable name, overturned the svstem it 
had so lately erected and under tile protection of which all those 
great national interests were enjoying such unexampled pros¬ 
perity. Sir Robert Peel, strong, like Samson, to his own hurt 
and ours, destroys by an artful accombination of foxes and fire¬ 
brands the * wheat-harvests*—and pulls down in general ruin ih^ 
e.difice on whose pillars he professed to lean ! 

But there have arisen out of these economic and financial dis* 
cussions, questions of a far deeper and more important' nature 
than the mere repeal of the Corn-Laws. That measure niay pro¬ 
duce more or less inconvenience, more or less distress' to this or; 
that class; but it is, we trust, still within reach of the obvious, 
though perhaps not very easy nor very complete; rdmedy of'‘a' 
recurrence to something of our .former policy—the c6ntinuation, 
for instance, of the present scale. But the princaplds and sys¬ 
tematical views which have been since flovcloped by the adtneates 
. , of 
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of what they call Trade^ and more especiially by Sir Robert 
Peel, are fraught^ as we thinks with mischief and clanger to all-oar 
national institutions and interests^ not only immediate and exten¬ 
sive, but permanent in their nature and progressive in their effect. 

We speak of Sir Robert Peel’s share in the whole of ibis Un¬ 
happy affair with the deepest pain, and with a reluctance which 
nothing but a sense of public duty could overcome. We > had" 
given him throughout bis administration a cordial, disinterested,^ 
and, to the best of our power, efficient support; we adopted 
from his own lips his profession of faith, l>oth commercial and 
political; and our readers will not have forgotten that in sevet-al 
successive articles on the Whig budget of 1841—on hisuvwn 
financial legislation of 1842—and on the Anti-Corn-Law .Lca^e, 
in January, 1813—we recorded our own confidence, and solicited 
that of OUT readers, in his principles and his measures. Ho has 
changed his opinions—we have not—he has even run into the 
adverse extreme, and \vc must oppose him. But differing, as wc 
have the misfortune to <lo, from every o])inion that he has re¬ 
cently delivered on these subjects—disapproving all his measures, 
and de|>loring both the form and the sulistance of his whole 
course of proceeding—is the more due to his characteivnnd to 
our own feelings, to declare our entire conviction of the'purity 
of Lis intentions—nay, of his goodwill to the Very interests 
which he seems to have sacrificed. We believe that Sir Robert 


Peel has convinced himself that the Refonn Bill has sO entirely 
changed the practical constitution of this country that it coin no 
longer be worked in the old channels, or by its tV)nncr machinery 
---that the ancient balance of government by the antagonism of 
parlies is obsolete aiul inapracticable. He believes, we have no 
doubt, that the popular power, commonly called public opinion, 
is supreme, and that it is safer to yield to its first impulses 
than wait to be overthrown by its compressed but, when at last it 
frees itself, irresistible force. And there is, no doubt, sonic trutii 
in such views. It is what we always expected from the Reform 
Bill, and what we still think must he the final result of that 
measure; but that danger had not, in our opinion, yet<arrived. 
The House of Commons of 1841 proved the still existing pre¬ 
dominance of the Conservative principle ; and our wonder is that, 


having for four years experienced the growing strength of that 
priitpiple. Sir Robert Peel should have not merely despaired of 
Its continuance, but. turned his own power-^and ho only could' 
have done it—to realise his own fears—^ ' 


*>Aud not content the fruits to gather'free,' ‘ 
lie lends .the crowd his arm to shake the tree.’ 


At the time Sir Robert Peel Tnadc this turn, the state of the 


country 
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Country afforded, in our judgment, no ground nor even colour for 
any apprehensions. There must have been in Sir Robert Peel’s 
mind some predisposition to receive those discouraging impressions. 

Madame de Stael used to repeat (what Mr. Burke had said 
before? her), that ‘ Forei(/ners are a hind of cont€mpo7'aneous pos¬ 
terity^^ —meaning that the distance of space and difference of 
manners and feelings have something of the effect of distance of 
time in enabling them to judge of men, unbiassed by the partialities 
or prejudices of near and more interested observers. In this view 
the following speculations on Sir Robert PcePs character, wriltcri 
previous to tlie session, in 1845, arc worthy of serious attention. 
The author, M. C.apefiguo, is a man of ability, who—though 
strangely ignorant, as nn)st foreigners are, of the details of our 
social and political life—is still, as vvill be seen, n very keen 
observer, and skotclies strong outlines with a curious felicity. 
After giving a summary view of Sir Robert Peel’s public life, 
of which he says that the adoption of the opinions of his adver¬ 
saries, and a disposition to abandon principle for expediency, have 
been the most marked characteristics, he proceeds to prophesy 
what his future course is likely to be. We shall quote the passage 
in the original, that wc may not run the risk of giving a colour 
to any expression of this French prediction:— 

* Certes, M. Peel dispose d’unc belle jniijoritd dans le Parlement; il 
sent que rien ne peut Ic renverser; les Tor 3 ^s n’osont le coutredire 
parce qn*il est des leurs, et les Whigs Ic caressent avec assez d’atteution 
parce cpx’il fait dr? larges concessions a leurs idees d’4couomie politique. 
Mais de ce qu’on est maltre d’une majority, il ne s'ensuit pas qu’on 
puisse toujours domincr sa position: cela pent durer quelque temps, 

inais Oil 7i vtonfepas an paps d^honneur sous (es . 

M, Peel change cn ce inonieut loutes les combimisons financiorcs de 
TAiigleterre; il cree uii iinpdt permanent sur Je revenu, c’cst-^i-dire 
qu*il enleve Ji la Grandc-Bretagne la ressource extraordinaire*qui I’a 
sauvee pendant les guerres de la rtlvolutiou et de rempire. Pourquoi 
Cftt-il tunt npplaudi, ni^inc par Ic parti Radical ? C^est que ce parti a 
Vinsihict du dernier mot de ceiie revohdioii Jinancxerc qui change 
toutes les combinaisons du gouvernement d'Ajxgleterre^ et (end a itier 
Yarisfo&retiie Rritanuiqne, Dans cette voie, il ftiudra toujours mar¬ 
cher; et, sur cc point, M. Peel est tm homme parfaitement eoniftiode^ 
puisqne sa doctrine est d*incessamment c^der lorsque Yopinion se pro* 
nonce, Ainsi, d’abtird, il ne voulait paa I’^mancipation des CathoHques, 
et ministre il y a consenti; il ^lait Ic plus vif opposant k la r«!forme par- 
lementaire, ct il s’ea est aujourd’hui accommode. Si VIrlande per¬ 
sisted ce sera 3J. Peel qui conseniira a sa sepai'aHon, h son parlement 
national, k dehuie I’ceuvrc de cinquaute ans. Que les Hadicaux, k leur 
tour, persistent, il viendva ])eut-etre un jour oi'i M. Robert Peel arcom* 
plira la nforme absolnr^ avec Ic parlement annuel, h la fa<jon de Cob- 
bett et dc Hunt. Pourquoi les Whigs rcnverseraient-ila M. Peel, puis- 
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qu’il fiiit si. biw ^curs ajQfaire#? Jepertkte rfoa^c a 4ire qm.Sh' MobeH 
a tui le parti Tory; que k Jour odoe parti skat mis flans mains 
de eet Jiomme d'ilat^ il a ilh perdu^ yarce que M, Peel p’avait ni 
ripstinct dc sa gloirc, pi sop (Education, ui la preseicnce de ses grapdes 
deatinees !'—Ilommes <FEtat (1845), pp. 43, 44. 

This is undoubtedly a reraarliable prophecy, for it is one of 
which, when it was written, none of those who thought they knew 
Sir Robert Peel best, could have imagined anything like the fulfil¬ 
ment. The same view of his character was taken by Dr, Arnold, 
on whose opinions wc set no great value, but whose testimony— 
when adverse to liberalism—is worth notice,. lie writes, in 1836, 
to Archbishop Whately, the following slight sketch of Sir Robert 
Peel’s character:— 

‘ Peel has an idea about currency, and a distinct impression about it, 
and, therefore, on that point I would trust him for not yielding to 
clamour; but about 7noal jnaiters —the Church especially—he seems to 
have no idea, and therefore I would not trust him for yirivg it all up 
to-morrow, \i the clamour were loud enough J’*— Arnoldk Life^ vol- ii., 
p. 57. 

When two such wholly different and unconnected observers, as 
M, Capefigue and Dr. Arnold, arrived at the same conclusion, 
it raises a strong presumption of its truth; and we cannot but 
admit that they seem to shadow out one, and perhaps the most 
powerful, of the motives which produced the late phenomenon. 

Sir Robert Peel saw the League audacious, and thought it 
formidable—he heard it loud, and fancied it was powerful: with 
that propensity which conscientious men will often have of under¬ 
valuing friends and over-rating enemies, he viewed the League 
with serious apprehensions, and believing (a complete mistake) 
that it bad a strong hold oiT the sympathies of the working classes, 
and that it threatened a kind of se/'Vile war against all landed 
properly and all eminence of station, he thought—most erro¬ 
neously, we believe, but conscientiously—that the best course he 
could take for these menaced interests was to make an early and 
judicious retreat. This, upon a careful and, we need hardly add, 
painful review of the whole case, is the most rational conjficture 
we cap make as to Sir Robert Peel’s conduct; and it is corro¬ 
borated by a ptvssage in bis valedictory speech, which gave, for the 
first time as far as wc know, some intimation of this motive :— 

* Our object was to avert dangers irhich we thmtght were 

and to avoid a which we believed would soon place in hostile 

collision great and powerful classes in this country.* 

This phrase, though it may appear to derogate from Sir Robert 

II ■ I ■ I I l| I I ■! . . . . ■ I I . . . . -I , ■ ■ . 

* We coiifm that w« think the * currency iiieu * would also fail if the clamour were 
loud enoughs 

Peel’s 
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Peers, cj^ndour und liis courag^e, is characteristic of his extreme 
prudence, and seems to, us to alTord the most rational and honour¬ 
able, clue to the whole of his proceedings. 

We must take this opportunity of expressing our more than 
regret at some imputations which have been made in private and 
in jirint, of liis having some low personal motive in the deprecia¬ 
tion of the landed interest. The accusation is not merely wholly 
groundless—it is absurd. Sir Robert PeeVs interests—as we 
stated in defence of his Corn Law of IS 12—are essentially identi¬ 
fied with the land; and his measure is the more anomalous and 
alarming from its being contrary to those personal interests. But 
we take higher gvouml. Sir Robert Peel is infinitely superior 
to any innuence of that low nature, liis heart, if not as stout, 
is as pure as Mr. PiU*s. He may be deficient in oilicial candour 
and frankness—in fidelity to political friendships—in firmness 
against political adversaries—in contempt of the civium ardor 
prava jubentium —in tlic wise courage tliat prefers to meet llie 
storm in the deep waters rather than in shoals and straits— 
these defects, wc say, may be imputed to him, and they are 
probably in some degree constitutional; but bis mind was never 
sullied by even the passing cloud of any sordid or unworthy 
thought. It is an over-cautious and over-sensitive ratiocination 
that reduces him to the level—below his spirit and alien from his 
taste—of a temporizing Utilitarian. If his heart were as firm os 
it is pure—if he were as inaccessible to the delusions and plausi¬ 
bilities of theorists, the hypocritical applause of atlvcrsaries, the 
insidious and interested ilatieries of the foreign press, and the 
menaces of popular agitation, as he is to cither passion, corruption, 
or any other ignoble motive—if he could trust himself as he re¬ 
quires others to trust him—he might, as we once hoped he was 
destined to do, have stajed the revolution, instead of, as we iww 
fear, rapidly accelerating it. And this fear—very strong and 
very sincoic—must be our justification, for the frank severity with 
which, while doing justice to his pi’ivate virtues and splendid 
talents, we must question and even censure so many circumstances 
of his public conduct. 

We commence this portion of our task by some observations 
on the speech of the 2yth June, by which Sir Robert Peel, an¬ 
nounced bis resignation to the House of Commons* That Sir 
Robert Peel had ample grounds for congratulating himself and 
claiming the approbation of the country for the general merits of 
bis ^Iministraiion, it is not w^e, who have been— usque ad atas — 
his humble followers and admirers, that can be disposed to question. 
It was, as we Lave just said, beyond all expectation powerful and 
popular, and deserved to be so. Our domestic prosperity was 

unexampled ; 
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unf^srampledotir Navy had been most judiciously anil effectively 
managed by Lord Haddington and Sir George Cockbum; our 
Army was in the bands of the Duhe of Wellington! Ireland had 
been treated not merely with fustice/ but a com passionate' and 
politic indulgence.' The Colonies were safe and satisfied under 
the vigorous protection of their essential interests by Lord Stanley. 
The mistakes and misfortunes of our proceedings in India'had 
been repaired by victory, to be followed up, we trust, by a prudent 
and unambitious policy; and the tribute paid by Sir Robert Peel 
to the able, dignified, and successful conduct of our foreign affairs 
by Lord Aberdeen was eminently just. He was well entitled to 
claim for his noble friend, and, we must add, for himself, the 
praise of having maintained and improved the friendly dispositions 
and confidence of the European powers, and of having skilfully 
and honourably arranged with America two most intricate atid 
delicate questions, ivhich luid been festering for near half a cen¬ 
tury, and at last, by long neglect and mismanagement, had grown 
to a state of inflammation that imminently menaced the peace of 
the world.* 

But of all the rest of that speech*—its topics, its language, and 
its spirit—we are bound to record our strong disapprobation. It 
seems to us pregnant with the most mischievous principles and 
consequences, and to require that every means—even those so 
humble as ours—should be exerted to counteract its—as we 
think—most dangerous tendencies. 

^I'hat such is its character is testified by the universal feeling of 
tlie whole country—by the astonishment and alarm which it pro¬ 
duced in all the friends of the Constitution—and by the exultation 
of every class of religious dissent or political disaffection, Nov 
IS this impression confined to England, The Conservative and 
Re\’olotionary parties on the Continent have taken, respectively, 
the same view of it, and the following literal extract of a letter 
from an intelligent American gentleman to a friend in Eng¬ 
land proves that it receives the same interpretation beyond the 
Atlantic:— 

‘ If any man on this side of the water had made the same Appeal to 
the hungry masses, he would have been branded with the name of dema¬ 
gogue—“ Food nniaxed by was a master-touch. B?ut it 

would Wave been enough for him to have carried his measUres^he need 
not have given a parting stab to the intf^resfs ko had ahandoiied. • ' 

* .Wo trusi that we, too,, viay be allowed to refer with some cl<tgn!e of baitsfaotioii 
to onr own labours in the same cause—our articles on the North-eastern and ^ortli- 
westef'n Boundaries, We lieg leave parficularly 1o obseive that the Views iVlUchwc 
took, lu^ 'Uru* April number of ibc Oregnii question were^ by a cnriuus and bapju' 
iucidcuge, c;inf:tly, eyen to miuutia;„ Uie same Uiat weic so soon after to be raUiied by 
the Uednitive* treaty, ^ ^ 

; i I « Our 
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^ Our impression is, that matters 9nore ancient atki more sacred will 
follow the fate of yottr (3orn Law!’ 

When such is the opinion of an Intelligent ami impartial repub¬ 
lican—well acquainted with our social, political, and commercial 
condition—we may be excused foi' having received similar im- 
pi'cssions; and wo particularly concur in his suggestion that the 
objectionable portions of the speech were wholly gratuitous, and 
not to be justified even if the measures themselves were to turn 
out to be wise, consistent, and successful. 

Of the many surprising passages of that speech, none perhaps, all 
circumstances considered, is more so than Sir Robert PceVs direct 
glorification of Mr. Cobden and his indirect homage to the Anli- 
Corn-Law League, Sir Robert Peel believed, of course, that he 
was doing no more than justice when he attributed his sudden con¬ 
version to the ^ unadorned eloquence of Richard Cobden ;* but we 
do not think that he sufficiently distinguished in his own mind the 
ingredients of which Mr. Cobden’s influence over him was com¬ 
posed. The real * eloquence of Richard Coliden’ w'as as the 
representative and organ of a consjiiracy which was permitted 
to agitate the public mind by incendiary meetings—to usurp ibe 
sovereign authority by levying half a million of money for illegal 
jiurposcs—and to menace the Constitution itself and the inde¬ 
pendence of Parliament by the avowed fabrication of a hundred 
thousand fictitious votes. That it was not legitimate eloquence 
of Mr. Cobden that worked on Sir Robert Peel is pretty evident 
from many collateral circumstances. It was in the very teeth of 
that eloquence that Sir Robert Peel carried his own former bill— 
it was in despite of that eloquence that he for four years main¬ 
tained it; and on the very last occasion in which that eloquence 
was exerted—Mr. Villicrs* motion on the 10th June, 1815—• 
Sir Robert Peel answered Mr, Cobden’s last speech in a long 
and, as it was thought, firm as well as conclusive argument. How 
between that day and the middle of October, when ho announced 
his ct>nvcrsion to his astonished Cabinet, Air. Cobden’s eloquence 
could have operated wo cannot conjecture. We can hardly sup¬ 
pose that Sir Robert Peel had been in the interval studying in 
the bald and disjointed reports of Hansard the eloquence which 
had failed to persuade him when delivered vivd voce. 

But there was in the very fonii of this compliment an indl« 
ctition of the deeper influence under which it Was pronounced* 
Sir Robert Peel took care to attribute his Conversion, not to 
* the honourable Member for Sfochport^ —that is, to the natural 
and legitimate uf Air. Cobden's jparliaTnentary exertions— 

but to ‘ Richaud Coudkn/ whom, as a Atcmber of Parliament, 
it w'ould have been disorderly to name; but for whon» that 

historical 
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bi^torical designation was not irregular when applied—as it was 
understood hy all who heard it—in his very different character of 
prime agitator and leader of the Anti-Corn-Law League. This 
may seem a small circumstance ; but it is indicative of nn iinjwrt- 
ant distinction; <and opens some still more serious considerations. 
Out readers cannot have altogether, forgotten the long series of 
incendiary speeches pronounced by Mr. Cobden in various public 
meetings; but if those audacious instigations to rebellion and ra¬ 
pine be not fresh in their memories, they may turn, for some early 
specimens of ^ Richard CohderCs eloffuence,^ to our article on the 
Anti-Cora-Law Agitation in December, 1842. They will there 
find that, on the 17th July, 1841, Mr, Cobden, not yet in Parlia¬ 
ment, made his first prominent appearance as a public man by 
suggesting ^ a demonstration of numhers and physical force to inti- 
77iidate the new House of Commons‘ Masters and men/ he 
said, must unite to startle the House of Commons by a meeting on 
KersallMoor ! ’ And subsequently^ on the 11th February, 1842, 
in a Jiieeling of delegates assembled to oppose the progress of the 
new Cabinet’s Corn Bill, he described Sir Robert Peel’s ministry 
as 'an oligarchy which had usurped the Govci'nment; and he stated, 
amidst the vehement cheers of his excited auditory, that * until 
TUKSK MKN AVKRE FRtGHTKNED, the pcoplc toould iievcr obtain 
justice.^ Notwithstanding Sir Robert Peel’s testimony to the po¬ 
litical sagacity of Mr. Cobden, we are unwilling to believe that 
' these men v:ere frightened,^ in the common sense of the word, 
into the repeal of the Corn Laws; but we cannot doubt that a 
degree of political fear, which is easily mistaken (particularly by 
the patient himself) for prudence, was one of the chief ingre¬ 
dients in that still incomprehensible proceeding: however that 
may be, it was with more candour than, wo think, discretion, 
or a due regard to the future peace of the country, that Sir 
Robert Peel marked out as an object of puldic admiration and 
gratitude, and of course of imitation, Richard Cobden, the agitator 
and demagogue—in marked contradistinction from ' the honour¬ 
able Member for Stocliport.''^ 

Whether Sir Robert. Peel and the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department may have had some secret reasons for thinking 
the League more formidable than it had for the last year or two 
appeared to them or to the public, we cannot presume to say; 
but there can be no doubt that they must have felt it to be an 
qujibarrassmenL not to call it a disgrace, to their administration, 
tlrat such an anti-constitutional association should be permitted to 

^ There were other circumstances of Mr. Cobdeu'a eloquence, botli In iltc League 
and in Parliament, Uiat wc will not more particularly alUitlo to, tho ^uLinful recol¬ 
lection of which increased Our Buqirke at Sir Robert Peel's gratuitous panegyric. 

exist. 
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e^sS^. Wfe ^an, however, easily believe that th^ywer^' reluctiiht 
io Wtibark^in A legal stfugcrle with it, which would involve, as'a 
necessary consequence, another proceeding against the still more 
audacious and not less anti-constitutronal association for the repeal 
bf the Irish Union:—reiricmhering the late prosecution of 0*Cot)- 
hell and Co., they doubted to«) readily their own strength, and 
were too sensitive of their risk in waging a double war with the 
English and Irish agitators, and in their choice of difficulties wil¬ 
lingly'persuaded themselves that it was a safer or at least ah 
easier course to inv.ade .the quiet and submissive Ovilia of the 
Agriculturists than to grapple'’ with the reluctantes I}Tticones~ 
Cobdert and O'Connell. Tliis at least is in accordance with what 
have already said and quoted sis to the general predisposition 
of^Sir Robert Peers temper to underrate friends and overrate 
fhiemies, to conciliate whsit he takes to be public opinion by a too 
ready ^crificc of his own better judgment, and to get rid of dan¬ 
gerous or even troublesome agitation by submission and surrender 
rather than by resistance. 

But there were other passages in Sir Robert PeeVs valecHctoiy 
oration as remarkable ns the eulogium of Richard Cobden, and. 
We think, still more objectionable:— 

* I do not hesitate to say, that in my opinion there ought to be esta¬ 
blished between Enghmcl and Ireland a complete equality {great cheer¬ 
ing) in all civil, municipal, and political rights.’ 

So we loo would sa}"—but is it not so now ? We should be glad 
to learn wliat rights Scotchmen or Englishmen enjoy that are 
denied to the Irish. The only instance that Sir Robert Peel 
specifically mentions is the existence of Coercion Acts, or, as be 
justly calls them, acts for the protection of life and piviperty 
in Ireland; but tliose acts ho defends, and tvould maintain. To 
what, then, docs he allude? A subsequent passage, we sup¬ 
pose, explains ;— 


* I think it ought to be impossihle to say that there is a dilferent rule 
substantially with regard to civil and municipal franchise in Ireland 
from what prevails in England.* 

Docs he mean an extension of the franchise?—a new and wider 
lleform Bill ?—the main and most important topic of all. Mr. 
pConncirs harangues about justice for Ireland ! Is then Sir,Ro¬ 
bert l*ccl about to supersede Mr. O'Connell as he did Mr. Colbdcp? 
jftutjmark !—the greatest difference between the elective franebisp 
jn IJngland and Ireland is that which Sir Robert Peel higi^elf jm- 
!pqsed on Ireland in his Emancipation Bill, the substitu)^ioh.p(,|.Qf. 
iosteAd of 40s. freeholders. Is then Sir Robert Peel's owp^^UC/i- 
. qf lb29 to partake the fate of his measure of 18^2^ JY® 
"tipsitaic not to say that the complaint is wholly unfoupd^d, in. Uw 

.and 
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and in fact—that the differences which exist are alrendy^ and^ 
wc think, unduly, in favour of the Irish elector—r-and that if 
there were to be attempted a substantial equality of franchise~ 
reaL and hona fde freeholders for Irish counties, and 10/, house¬ 
holders for Irish boroughs, and similar payments of rates and 
taxes by all—more than half the present electors of Ireland would 
he at once disfranchised. But, even if it were otherwise—if any 
such grievances exist, why did not Sir Robert Peel, who had so 
large a share in making them, remedy them while he was in 

{ lower ? Why not allude to them in any of the Royal Speeches 
le has penned, or in any official speech that he has spoken? Why 
bequeath these novissirna verha as a legacy of embarrassment to 
his successors, and of dissatisfaction and discord in that already 
distracted country ? Can we hope that Lord John Russell will 
he able, even if he be willing, to maintain anything like a real 
elective franchise in Ireland, when the requisitions of Mr, O’Con¬ 
nell are thus endorsed bv Sir Robert Peel? 

This extraordinary speech concludes not inappropriately with 
this extraordinary sentence; 

‘ f shall leave office, I fear, with a name severely censured by many 
honourable gentlemen, who, on public principle, deeply regret the sever¬ 
ance of party tics—who deeply regret that severance, not from any 
interested or personal motives, but because they believe fidelity to party 
engagements—the existence and maintenance of a great ]>arty—to con¬ 
stitute a powerful instrument of governmcilt,,. ,, ,1 sliall leave a name 
execrated by every monopolist (loud cherring from the Opp0iiitio7t)^ 
who, from less honourable motives, maintains protection for hie own 
individual benefit {continued cheering): but it may be that I shall 
leave a name sometimes remembered with expressions of good will in 
those places which are the abode of men whose lot it is to labour, and 
to earn their daily bread by the sweat of their brow^-—a name remembered 
with expressions of good will, when they shall recruit their exhausted 
strefigtn with ahmidant and untuxed food^ tlie sweeter because it'is no 
lo\\^e.x leat^ened by a sense o f injustice^ {L,oud and vociferous cheering, y 

* Cheering'' from the Whigs, Radicals, and Repealers! 

Wt; shall notice presently the portion of this peroration which 
refers to party connexions ; but we must take the liberty to object 
to both the justice and the policy of representing by the odious 
characteristics 4)f greedy, selfish, and dishonourable monopolists 
those whose only crime was their fidelity to Sir Robert Peel’s own 
principles; and, for his sake as well as ours, we indignantly pro¬ 
test’ against the implication, that, up to the commencement of 
tbUjeat, 1846, he, and all that have followed him, have been 
Oppressors of the poor— taxing unjustly, and Avilh the most sordid 
motives, the scanty subsistence of llic children of toil. Was Sir 
tlobeH Peel speaking under some delusive excitementWas 
he aStafe of Whatbe'w'ag saying? Did he for the mozneht forget 
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that his political life had lasted for six-and-flnrii/ yeai'S ; ajid.that 
during that long period he had been so^netimes the able insiru- 
iiientj sometimes the original author, and always an active pro-; 
motel’, of those measures Avliich he now, by this injurious contmst, 
holds up to the execration of mankind? Does he expect, by this 
kind of death-bed repentance, to obliterate all the censure, all the 
guilt, which he thus charges on his whole antecedent career? Is 
he content to be remembered with good will ‘from and after the 
passing of this Adi and to he loaded with retrospective reproach 
and obloquy for the long antecedent portion of his ^rolitical life? 
If he be—we are not. \Vc never defended his corn-laws on any 
such grounds, nor for any such possible results as be indicates. 
We have no doubt of his own personal j'liarity and benevolence— 
they are as ^rcat as his other private virtues; but wc cannot 
admit that lie feels more for the real interests of the poor than 
those who have supported a graduated Corn Law, and whose first 
argument and object lias ever been to serure for the working 
population a steadier, more certain, inoK* domestic, and therefore, 
in the end, rhruper and inorc! abundant supi>ly of the first necessary 
of life. They may bo mistaken in ilieir \itr>vs; but did it become 
Sir Robert Peel, who had so large a share in leading them into 
the error (if error it were), to point them out to popular vengeances 
as monopolist oppressors of the poor? Was it not doing still more 
directly what lie himself, in pebruary, 1813, had reproaclicd to 
Mr. Cobden ? And was he blind to the danger to whicli his d<*- 
nunciation exposed tlie liaggards anti the jiersoiis of the monojfolists ? 
Rut hear how ho himself had in his sptjeeh of 18*12 antieipatetl 
and disposed of such clap-trap arginnenls :— 

‘ Sir, it is impossible not to feci that those who advocate the repeal 
of every impost of every kind ujioii the subsistence of the people arc 
enabled to appeal to topics wliich give tbem a great advantage—to urge 
that theic ia a tux upon bread, a tax upon the subsistence of the people 
—to urge that the tax is maintained for tlie protection or advantage of 
a sejiarntc class. (^Cheers from the Opposition^ llcw’ho urges argu¬ 
ments i>f this kind must, of course, make a considerable impression 
upon those who listen to him. A comparison is made beUicen the 
dearncs;* of food in this country and the cheapness of food in some other 
countries, and the inference is immediately drawn that the people of 
tins coviutry ought to be placed upon tlie same footing in respect to the 
articles of subsistence, and that their condition will be bciielited by t.he 
reduction of the price of food to that rate at winch it can be purchased 
in other countries. Sir, it appears to me that any conclusion founded 
upon such a position will he altogether erroneous. (^Cheers from the 
Ministerial benches,y — Speech of 1842, p. 12, 

And then for six pages more of the printed speech he enforced, 
by nutnerous facts and cogent arguments, the projiosition that il is' 
‘u hasty and unwise inference that thd people of this country 

would' 
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Xvould be placed in a situation of greater comfort if ihe prieh of 
food ^should be reduced \jo CoxiilwninX standard’ (p, lo); and 
he concludes that topic hy expressing his 

^ firm belief—that if the House of Commons should he iuduced to pledge 
iUoIf to a total repeal, >\hich we on this &iilc of tlic House deprecate so 
much, you will only superadd ihe severest ayrivvlliiral distress^ wilhoat 
relieving permanently the manufactures of the country. Any such 
disturhance of ngriculture as must follow from a total repeal of the 
corn-laws would, iji tny opinion, lead to unfavourable results, not only 
with respect to the agriculturists themselves, hut also to all those nu^ 
merous ckisses who arc identified with them in interest.’—p. 19. 

Hut a now light lias broken upon him, and, forgetting tho six. 
pages of elaborate facts and able ami eloquent arguments of the 
.^■qiccch of 184'i, he selects in 184b as the highest topreof his self- 
gralulation, that labourers arc ‘ to recruit their exhausted strength 
with untaxed food.’ Untaxed? Not yet; for though tho measure 
was grounded on the scarcity of last season and the prediction of 
its coiilinuaiico or even aggravation in the preseut year, the duty 
under' the new law has been u]> to its ou ii maxiinuni, and nearly 
equal to W'liat it would liave l;een under tho rild. If the relief 
were ncce.ssarvj it ought to have mot the Immediate emergency, 
iribtcad of being ]>r)stponed for three years—but let that }>ass. 
Hy and bye it is lo be untaxed—yes, untaxed by oitr Exchequer, 
but taxed probably more highly by foreign and perhaps hostile 
treasuries. We have already shown that our nearest Continental 
neighbours had cxport-duti<^s which losc pretty nearly as our im- 
j>ort-dutics diminished; and that at this moment there w’ould bo 
payable on wheat imported from France a duty there of I5s. Ad. 
the quarter. Lord Brougham, in reply to the argument that if we 
came to depend altogether on the Continental powers for our 
food, wc should become dependent on them eventually for our 
political existence, stated that such a fear was visionary, for that 
}3uonapartc, in the plenitude of his enmity and his povrer, per¬ 
mitted the exportation of some million quarters of corn to Eng¬ 
land. Lord Brougham assumed that Buonaparte ^vas obliged to 
permit it, because he did permit it: but hiS Lordship overlooked, 
we think, the real motive of that permission. Buonaparte 
condescended to that departure from his system, because on 
those many millions of quarters he levied a duty of—we know not 
exactly what the extent of the exaction and corruption of his 
licence system may have been, but certainly some millions of 
pounds sterling!—so that Lord Brougham’s argument, like every 
other argument that rests on facts, turns out to be the strongest 
confirmation pf our opinion. And that will happen again apd foi' 
eycv\ in anything like a similar case. Fovesign states, even though 
at w;ar with us, will probably never attempt, or at all events will 
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aVr^ Ifmg iiblo, to qlose theif’port* horjnejlie^lJy 

us—their own stronj^ interest may prwent that>r-but they 
wilt ^To what, from the exti^nt, the facility, and the results of the 
opevalion, will be woiso; they will enhance their meted supply 
to fanline prices, and wdl pay their soldiers and sailors to fiprIiJt us 
by the tdX which we shall be foreed to pay them for our fex^d*; 
and this, as'we have beloie shown, will happen exactly at 
time uhen the other efTeets of war will have dirninibhod oui 
nianufactinin" exports, ami consequently involveil ouv manufau- 
'iuring population in the double distress of A\ant of )al>our ami 
deal ness food. This arsfument, too, Sir Robert Peel in Ins 
speech of I8d2 foresaw and enforced 

* I retain tlie opiuiori, which F erprcAstrf sojfte ttrtir that it is of 

the utmost inlportancc t*i the mterests of tins country that \oa aliouhl he 
as far as possible indepenthiUof forch/n p, 21, 

This, we see, was not a Iiasty exfemjtoro «>phiion~but a delibe¬ 
rate adlicrciice to one that he liad before expiossed. 

Agalq:— 

* My belief, and tlie belief of iny CDllca^ucp, is thnf it is iwiporiofnt fin 

, thi^ country- that it is of the hh/hf\^t iwpnrfrtno^ io fftc /rv//hv*c e^V/// 
vjttsi^v'i in this country, that 5^011 should lake care that the tnuin Bourci •> 
of jour supply of com should be dciivcd fiom (hinniiic atfrivifUvn. 
(Hear, heai*./ —p. 45 . , 

‘And it is not for the benefit of lamllords that he advocates this 
' independency of foreign supplies, but f«)r the on whuftc 

bebalf he pleads that tile food may not bo HUhiJreJ 

^ I say that it is of impoitancc in a country like this, where the rhu f 
■ subsistence of the taboirrrr con*>istb of wheat, if we rewott toflireign coun¬ 
tries for ssupplios, to take care that those Mipphcs should be for thti pui- 
pd&c 6f making up deficiencit^, rathei tlmn as tlie chief'Bpitrces-4J|f sfib- 
* sistchcc.'(Ifeai\)’—p, 22. » , . , *. 

'A^ain:— < . » . t, 

* I certainly do consider that it is for the interest of aU eht^tses thaf>\AC 

should be pacing occasionally a small additional sum upon our own do¬ 
mestic produce, in order flml we might thereby establish a Avcurifp and 
insurance opainst thok^ cidatniiies that ^coidd if f^cpppie 

"■fdtdyethcr^ or hf a ffrrtU part^ dependent tepon foreipn fur vur 

bdpply. (Hear, hcar.y—p. 44. 

‘ fn short, there is hardly a topic of the speech of 
' Whith is not anticipated and refuted by that of r^el;>3^i}ary,j 
' Hut there Js another ^ ]ea\cn’ still more powuirfuh the 

indirect taxation of the Corn-laws by which Sir Roherif JL^egl’s 
nioas'iii'es will both ombittcr and diminisli the d 5 uly.bre.ad of l}iosc 
Whose lot it is to labour—^we mean the lowerii^ gf 
tionably to the price of provisions. This is, as, izieyitf^blc .qpy of 
the phjsicul consequences of the great Jaws of nature# ami we w^ill 
'' vcntuic 
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^TE*nttiVe tO'Ossdrt^ that this promi&e of ad^itioi^^l att4 pt^^ncjancnt 
abtimlance trt the poor, from the cheapooss of bread, ^ a ^nere 
ftrtphistrt, and that low wages will practically intercept Sir I^ 9 bert 
verbal benevolence. 

But* if Sir Robert Peel’s new light be the true one-*-if 
the geneial prairiple be of such paramount importance as to 
hWvc' justidefl such a revolution as has been made—if the re- 
*ioval of taxation from tlue 'food that recruits the exhausted 
sti^ttgth * of the labourer was really tlie object, and an object of 
such uTgciit duty-^why was it not carried out by the abolition 
of all taxation on the^ many other articles of the ])oor mairs sub¬ 
sistence and comfort—sug^ur, coffee, tea, nialt? Let it not be 
tliuusrht that wc iudvocate such sweeping changes—verj far fiojn it; 
tte regret to liear of suth wild schemes, and we adjure the Lon- 
&eirati\e5 not to countenance such dangerous delusions. We 
allude to them only ior tlic purpose of testing Sir Robert Peel’s 
speech by his own piinciples. Wo nia^ peiliaps be answeied, 
tliat Sir Robert Peel w'ould do so, and th.it lie wi'shes to see malt, 


sugar, coffee* and tea as free as biead or an. We believe it 
may be so; but, again, this v>ould onlj be defending his esoteiic 
consistency by the sa<*iifice of his candour, lie has never, that 
W'c know of, avowed in the face of Parliament u preference for 
liivert over indirect taxation, though it scerns indicated ill a letter 
(pnte recently addressed by him to the peojilc of Rlbing (of which 
we shall say more presently), and may ha\e been, as we now 
snspiTt, lurking under all Sir Robert Peel’s measures. Against 
this as a gencial piinciple wo at once enter our protest. We are 
satished that m a fiee government the s^vsleui of iruliiect taxation 
is the safest, and indeed the only one that can be long borne. A 
despot might levy a poll-tax, as under the picssure of n tyrant 
danger our Parliament consented to the temporaiy imposition of 
an inronic-tax ; Imt the principle of that tax is so dangerous 
from the facility of abuse, that both at its ouginal enactment 
during the late war, and its ie\ival four >ears ago, its duration 
-was cnrefully limited to tho urgency* Full suiu ive arc that direct 
titxUti^n Will not be^ long tolerable; and tlu'it indirect taxation, 
to' be sufficiently prodnetive, must bear on the necessaries of l\fc, 
or on sucli luxuiies—wine, spiuts, tea, sugar, malt, tobacco, 
have become in fact necessaries, '^ro raise millions jou 
mus^ taxiniltions. Nothing but a taxation that shall in some degree 
*' feai^h all, tvill adequately supply the {Exchequer, uiid nothing else 
hdiiiitsi *df sluch'casj and equitable ailjustmcnt and mutual com- 
pensatitm between the different interests—because suth t^xes on 
' i^hirtiiodities enter into tho adjustments of trade and the valu<2 of 
lalbofit, hfid are eventually paid, not by the poor consumer, b,ut by 
tlih^c who hind that consumer’s labour, oj? buy the piiiduce of 
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Jiuttthere is soinctliing still more serious than the mere theory 
of taxation in Sir Robert Pool's dealings with the Income-Tax. 
He lijid iVoi|uently, during the time that the Whigs were evidently 
involving themselves in the financial difficulties which finally 
overpowered them, rccorihKl his strong disapprobation of such u 
‘ lax in time of peace : ’— 

‘ Such a tax is a yrreat resource in time of necessity, and therefore I 
am nnw'illing, liy cstabli^ljing the offmsirc Inquisition with which it 
must he accompanied, to create such an odium, against it as may render 
it alint)st iinpnicticiihlc to resort to it in limes of extreme necessityj *— 
Speech^ 19th April, 1833. 

‘ The only uliernative for the reduetion of taxes is to resort to 
a propcrtv-taxjtu which I am decidedtij opposed.^ —30th April, 
1833. 

• ‘ Dc])rcc:iting, as I do, above all thin[/s.,i\\Q re-imposition of such an 
inquhitorial fax in time o/’w'ilhout the most serious luid orc/- 
tehelmhaj necrssiltj.^' — Speerb^ 27th Feb., 1834. 

Now, tlie euicrgeucy of 18 12, under which, in face of lhcs<^ 
objections, llic income-tax was impose*!, was perhaps not quite so 
‘ overwhelming ’ as bir Robert Peel’s previous declarations might 
seem to require for the defence of the impost—at least it was 
not more urgent than the jirospect before Sir Robert PccFs eyes 
when he made these ilcnunciations—for it is at le<xst as necessary 
to the public interests to ])reYent a deficit, as to remove one 
when incnrretl; but we will not dwell on that circumstance— 
though it is by no means unimportant in estimating Sir Robert 
Peel’s financial sagacuty. We admit that a sufficient case was 
made out—it satisfiecl Parliament an<l the country of the strong 
expediency of imposing the tax ; it was thci'efore passed for thrqo 
years—^witli, at most, a possible extension to five years—by which 
time it was argued that the development of the tariff system 
wouhl hav(^ so improved the revenue as to rciulcr the income-tax 
—'"odious’ and * inquisitorial/ and only to be justifiecl by " an 
overwhelming necessity’—no longer required, bo, in our article 
cm Sir Robert I^ml’s financial system, we concluded our defence 
of the income-tax by suggesting— 

* that the unpopular nature of the tax suits it particularly to a temiiorary 
puipose ; for the country, patient as it lias been of its imposition as €ui 
emerpeury^ -will be very watchfid to tee that it shall not be continued 
im iiour longer than shall he absolutely ueressary ^— Mev^^ June, 1842, 

And in the House of Lords, Lord Brougham, as an independent 
member who had had the largest share in enforcing the repeal of 
the tax after the war, and the Duke of Wellington, as representing 
the Cabinet, reiterated and recorded Sir Robert Peel’s pledges 
that the duration of the tax was to be strictly limited to the existinff 
em^rpenf^- Lord Brougham even moved a series of resolutions 

to 
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to that effect. We are now told—^-and told in a most surprising 
way^—that all this was a mere deception. It scorns t^t the 
Prussian town of Elbing:, near the mouth of the Vistular^oAe 
of the chief outlets of Polish wheat—proscuted an address of 
congratulation and thanks to Sir Robert Peel on Ihe repeal of 
the Rritisii Coni'Laws. There is something so cxlraordlnavy in 
the idea of such an address from such a quarter—it seems so 
monstrous that a foreign people should^ by Avay of doing him 
honour, record their gratitude to a British minister for sacri¬ 
ficing the interest of his own country to the profit of theirs; 
and, above all, it seemed so wholly impossible lliat a st«atesman 
of Sir Robert Peel’s good sense and good taste could feel other¬ 
wise than humiliated at such an unUnvard compliiiient—-that it 
was with sincere ladadieF that we rt*ad in the papers an 
answer to this Elhing address (itself not published), bearing life 
.signature of Sir Robert Peel, and not only responding gratefully 
to what wc should have cxjicctcd he would have thought an 
insult, but opening to Ins Elbing admirers certain arcana of his 
policy which he had never stated, ive believe, to his own (Jabinet, 
and certainly not to either T^arliament or the country. As this 
extraordinary communication ha.s not been disavowed, we are 
reluctantly forced to consider it as genuine, at least in substance— 
and in it wo find, ii}ter alia mirabilia, the following passage rehi- 
ling to the income-tax, which, remembering all that Sir Robert 
Feel had said about tlie objects and duration of that tax, struck 
us, and, we believe, the country at large, with the must painful 
astouishment:— 

‘.The object of the income-tax was not only to make good a deficit, 
but also to lat^ the foatidation of a mora junt of faxniioo by 

putting an end to duties on many kinds of produce necessary to the 
comforts of the w'oi'king classes,* 

What! this ^odious and iwiuiHitoriaV tax—not to be thought of 
but under an ^overvrhelvnng yieecssitg '—and stated to the Parlia¬ 
ment and people of England as so objec tionable, so intolerable, 
that it must be limited to three or at the most \o Jioe years— 
was, it seems, secretly designed to be the foundation —the aub- 
stantial and permanent basis of our whole financial system— 
the eventual abrogation of all cjther modes of taxation. And this 
momentous disclosure is first made in August, 1846—and to the 
town of Elbing! 

Another circumstance connected with the Income-Tax and the 
Corn Bill of 1842, is loo remarkable to be passwl over. These 
bills were proposed together as parts of the same st/nlem; but 
with this importiint distinction, that the Corn-law was su]qK)&04l 
to be ])ermarient, while the Income-Tax was to expire iu ihnM; 
years: and this suj)ix)scd settlement of the Cora question was 
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thif.^on^^d^fition M'liiqk iqdupcd the Aq submi,t,jt<), 

il^f^oiqeTtax,, liut .^ee ^be.re^U; J,hq Com-^?,\Y.,^^. 
rcpealqcl^ and q^rjevenqe* on the avciiige pf Jtbe ia^tjfij^re 
<4,;i>p0.O,00O4ilt>J5t ^o the Exchequer,, while ^tUe incom^-itpt^L.Js. 
nqi^.gqly, not, allowed, to expire, but it.is riCrenf^cted,; uhd 

qqough, to contemplate,,its tcrmuiatipn—^exqept.,l^>: ,^, 
reyplution~of which indeed it now seems probable, thatifinanchij,. 
dfSo^derTTT-pvoduccd by the discouragemenli of domestic iqdu^i^y. 
up4 Interests, and substitubfui of, dirqot for ir^direct taxatioa-TT -1 
ipay be the more immediate impulse? ., 

nut it is not by fiscal and, stVbMicai copsUleraUons pnly,|f)lm - 
they cycr so sound, that a minister slbeuW regulates his, own cqu- 
duct pr qlternpt to,govern :\ najliom They avp po,<hmbt a JaigWy 
iqippi tant^ but still secondary |>art of his%duty-T-,hc should see that 
ifip^e financial considjoralioua be vecoucilcable.witli considerations 
of another class-^with those,moral.and sochd interests which oon- 
s^tute the sjjiriha^ the others do the sinews of a people—and are,, 
if the occasion of any such distinction should arise,, to be prefci-rvdi 
as the is to the bgdy. Sir Robert,Peel solicited anti obtained, 
the CQnfidnuce of ike country in the general eleciion of lS4f* .aa 
agam^t the 'Kho}<i:sclu?me of,. Free.Trade jwdicy embodied „m.jflin 
\yhig budget of that year., . This bqdget he justly and aWy ridi- 
c-oledj spwrnod** and defeqted j qiprc; especially and solemnly did 
hp.,d^^iV>unce the attempt to:;dUturb. the existing principle of 
agrlcnhiural. protection atxd.he c?{illc4 npiin the country ,lo ratify i 
tlmjCondenmatiou,. Theyd*d 'so— 7 ,lhoy,rai^ipd hiiq to ppwer as^.the, 
representative and cxppn^t of .lho j^/r//^c//^/c^^ which he pndj; ,aJ?- U* 
appeq^yed,. the, great majority pf the constituencies . proXessed. 
How ha^ ho.kepVt^bat solemn cngagcment-r-lhat most, unpquir . 
vocal obligatloii?—Tlie budget of iy41i,so ,scoraed,,.sovilihod.,- 
that it became the death-w'arraut i>f its audiors, wUs dosiiuedji ag/ 
it turned out, to be not the trophy ^ but the equipment of --itsVeon*'^ 
qnerors—^-as the Indian; after a vietbry^ drosses himself iU the* 
bloody scalp of his adversary; and this unhappy and/ still' 
repeat^ inexplicable tc^rgiVcvsitioil ha:i shaken tlie moral cotlfidetice* 
of th^ 'CouiUry in pablia^mc^ to.a xWgrce mivro injuiious^vatjletlst 
ibr'a time, than its mat esiaLconsequenons are likely to bex ^v.!!>iU 
.'-fiut’we are asked;-la then a,minister nfeveV to chango ihisropo^^i 
nicuifpand is he bound/.after such. a;changex. to persist in^aiv eTi;qr ^ 
glrie¥bus to his own..c<^i!isoiclnce^>tindidaikgeiK»ni>toL itia.jcouiitc^yt'/. 
Before we answer these inquiries^ wedlunk^^^itdiaveja^ri^ht to asjcj 
one-^o#! two previous questaons-r^firstjilihS filbt;'in such wcqsc; the 
cduntT^ scaaef daim x& be; fully tand -openly •inforcnecL, of; tthe 6ir^ { 
cBinsUii^esviand ^nie immedGatO 'motivoiof.gaoh d/conversion 

that general ^claLid an •aiia&one; urgent degtoo'jvfhl^ 
peifiodanclaiitotive bay6 .been tkseignisd,i:«^hicb<arafadidLUed^^r^rd* 

Ut at 
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at leAiV, canilol be iiow denied to hnve'been either d itilslake ctfi AifS- 
statement? The Irish famine xvasthe ostensible raitse. 
mcrlsure did not, and does not, and could not, and cannot by 
pdssibility, relieve Irish famine, which is not a famine ofcorn, but 
of means to buy it; not could the pretended remedy even come into 
ojperation till that emergency had passed away; and now When a 
new atid uneipected emergency has arisen, the full relief- if there* 
could be anyrelief at all—is deferred for three years. And, as we 
liave just seen, the valedictory speech puts the policy on the 
altogether difTeiont ground of pro'entitig ‘ hostile oollirion and 
^'onflict between great and powerful classes in the country/ 

But, again, may We not aSk to what degree of respCct ate 
opinions cfiHiled which can be thus hastily changed without shy 
cause visilile to the world—nay, without any cause inlelligil)!* 
to iriends. Companions, and colleagues ? We eonrlude on this 
head that a man liable to this infirmity of purpose should 
be doubly cautious in giving pledges in which he himself can 
have no confidence, and undertaking for a degree of consistency 
ami firmness, of which he must feel himself, from the timorous 
seU'^ibiKty of his conscience, to be incapable. ' Ambition,’ as 
Shnkspeare sa^ s, ' should be made of sterner stuff'and the officer 
who is not sure that he can smell gunpowder vi^itlnrat fainting, 
licar the whistling (if the balls without running J>elo\V, should liot 
take the cominand of a ship—f>r, if he should be so lash, must 
be doomed to suffer the terrible penalty of Ins constitutional 
infirmity. This was the doctrine of Mr. Burke, the gv<rtiftest' 
ahthoi ity that ever wrote on political ethics :— * 

‘ Every project of a material change in a govemment so c6trfpTi- 
cateil ns ours, combined nt the same tune with external citcunvstattcesJ 
Hiill moic complicated, IS u matter full of diflicultics ; in which u cow*- 
.sh/erate wan to/ll not he foo remly to decide; a ptiident man to& rt*adi/ 
to tundertake; or an honest man too ready to promiset i hep do not 
tespeet //*<? puhlie nor ihemsvLves who engage J<^r more than they at'e 
st(ra thn4 tJtey ought to afUmpty or that they are able to 
Tfwughts on the present JJisvontenls ; IVorhsy vol. ii. p. 323. 

I But we leave these questions to return to that first putn-^Whit is 
a minister to do who has, no matter how or why, thus chongexL liis' 
individual opinion? We begin by answering that, with the utai^st 
respect for the workings of a privatecoiiscicnco, we cantKit bring 
ourselves to regard a minister—"the selected and trusted louder of 
a party-*^ a met^ indmdual. 

We stated in our April number that we conceived Sir Kobert 
Peel to be a more dangerous minister than Lord John Russell? 
would bo~even when they moved in the same direction—because i 
Sir Rbbert Peel seemed to have adopted what we consider a inostt 
dangerous licence of holding himself absolved, by the vkissiUiules^ 
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df Hd’oivn personal opitiloti, ftoin the obligations of Party. ’ This 
conceive to be a great mistake, and quite incompatible with 
reprfesentative government. Lord Lyttelton, who lived in an almo- 
si)licre of faction, had not that perfect view of the utility under 
our Constitution of ' Party/ and of fidelity to ^ Party connexions,’ 
subsequently developed byPurke, but he had a glimpse of it. 

* In an absolute, monarchy a tyrant has nothing to restrain him ; 
wherdas par//V^ are not only a control on those that govern, hut on each 
other—nay, they are even a control upon thcniselres ; ns the leaders of 
them dare not give a loose to their oivn purticftiar 2 y*tifsi(ms and defiign^i 
for fear of hurting their credit w-iih those whom it is their interest to 
manage/— Persian Letters^ Iv. 

The leader of a parly, though elected no doubt into that high 
station for very superior qualities, beo<unes, by accepting suidi a 
confidence, only the first partner in the c»)ncern —inter 
pares : his followers, if wo may so call ihcin, are not more bound 
to support than entitled to advise him. As live parlianieuiary 
party represents one portion of public opinion^ so the leader 
represents the party; and cannot, in an}'rational llicorv of con¬ 
stitutional connections, hold himself independent of those whose; 
foreman he is, and without whom the greatest orator or stjites- 
man can be, in our present jJoUtical system, no more tliau 
a unit—whose utility and value must depend, in a great mea’ 
sure, on the numbers that follow it. Even Lord Chatham hiin- 
self-i^a dictator in circumstances and times that never can re- 
turn^^—always broke down (and once in a most Inxiniliating w-ay), 
from the oA'crwcciiing and. as we belicwc, insane an'ogance of 
standing absolutol} alone. The thing is impossible. The business 
of the co'iintry could not be done by ^onc too powerful subject/ 
waited upon by slaves and j>uppcts; and if it could, this country 
would not bear to be govornexl bv a Vizier. 

If we are asked. Is, then, a le.ador of a party to be in fact its 
slave-—to have no opinion of his owm ? We might retort by a 
more apposite question—Is a party to he the slave of its leader ? 
Hut we ansvver on higher principles—No, A leader is not fit to 
bo ih such a position if he is not able to guide the party to a unity 
of opinion by his superior tact and judgment, upon mutual ex¬ 
planation and concession; and it Is the main use of Party, that in 
su^h confidential and preliminary explanations, measures on which 
fliere might be some original discoidarice, may be modified and 
fipe'rfiBFd; and rendered generally acceptable. The reasons that 
ioftnfence a leader will seldom fail, if frankly and cordially com- 
municated, to make a strong iinjiression on his friends; but that 
in this country a minister or leader of a parly can be entitled 
to the sic x^olo of an individual an<l despotic opinion we totally 
dejrv.'* A l^rly is^ a kind of republic, of which the leader is 

only 
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QT\\y Presidentr—owing to his party the s^i^nic or ii> 4 cefl,,riE^^h 9 f 
stricter allegiance than his party to him, atnj that allegiance should 
be in direct proportion with the eminence to which the conGdeuers 
of the party may have raised him. Let iis look at the mattei; 
practically. A I'arty raises a man, or, which is nearly the same 
thing, atTords him the footiiig and the force by which lie raises 
hitnself> to great political distinction; the Sovereign in conse¬ 
quence raises him to po\vei\ What would he thought of the 
^Tinistcr who, on any livatcncc tc/iatitoever, should turn against lUo 
Sovereign the power so confided? And are not gratitude and 
fidelity due at least equally to the Party as to the Sovereign—for 
the Party has been the earlier and the greater benefactor ? 

‘ Certain it ie,* says Mr. Burke, * the best patriots in the greatest com- 
niomveaUhs have always commended and promoted such connexions. 
Idem aendre de rejmOlied was with them a principal ground of friendshi]) 
and attachment; nor do I know any other capable of forming firmer, 
dearer, more pleasing, more honourable, and more virtuous liabkudcs. 
The Romans carried this principle a great way. Kven the holding of 
ofllccs together gave rise to a relation which continued for life; and it 
was looked upon with a sacred reverence. Breaches of any of these kinds 
of civil relation were considered as acts of the most distinguished turpi¬ 
tude. This wise people was far from imagining that those connexions 
hud no tie, and obliged to no duty ; but that men might quit thorn witii.- 
out shame, upon every cull of interest. They believed private houuur to 
be the great foundation of public tru&t; that friendship was,no mean 
step towards patriotism; that he who in the common intercourse of life 
shuwcil he regarded somebody besides himself, wlien be caipc to act ip 
a public situation, might probably consult ^umc other interest than his 
own .*—WorliSy vol. ii. pp- 332, 333. 

But, after all, if a minister dues conscientiously arrive at an 
opinion contrary to that of his whole life, and of his Avhplc party, 
what is he to do? Why, obviimsly and undoubtedly, to vHirc — 
U> diyost himself at once and with scrupulous delicacy of every 
sliced of power with whic h he was invested by, the Party he is aboqt 
to leave—to resign (as honourable deserters—for such wc readily 
a^mit there may be—have done) his commission—his sword—- 
and even the trifles of uniform and equipment^ before he p^scs 
over to the, enemy—to place himself as jiearly as may be possible 
in the state in which he was before the partiality of his late friends 
had raised him to the power which he should scorn to use to tfieif 
detriment—and, above all, he should take care to go over alone^ 
neither to weaken those he leaves, nor to involve any other 2 )crson 
in a, proceeding only justified w hypotiwsi oi\ the plea of indivi* 
dual conscience. This may be a paininl and difficult, but it, is 
not therefore a less imperious duty. 

Sir Robert Peel said in hi® resignatioaa speech:— 

^ 1 must also say that 1 did not, propose those measures connected 

with 
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y^t)i our commercial policy at tlie conimeiiceinenf of^ this session with¬ 
out joresteing that^ whctfier the^r itimsnres succeeded (yr failtdy thei/ 
must cause the dissolution of the Oorerntneuf wTiiek proposed them* 

So we thought in April last, when we concluded our Poststript 
with these Avords :— 

‘ We implore Uie lueuihcrs of both the Houses of X^oids and Coin- 
mons to iccpllect and to act u])on tins i-Uoit hut, wc believe, iiKlisputahJc 
tiutll^ that—do whit they now will— thry cannot sace the ministry —ln}t 
they perhaps may sa\e the country-’ 

This ad'lt'C was unfortunately disiogardcd—chiefly, we arc sntJs- 
h^d, because the fact was disbelieved. The inainte^nahce of Sir 
liobcrt Peers Government, AVas confessedly the ii’iotive that* iii- 
flwcnccd hi- i-5. 

Avith.SpiTlCj 

Uupse ofC^ . _ ^ 

a policy >vhicU, we arc convinced,, not one of them drigipaHy ari- 
pvoyed. It IB to them, and not to persons of our views and'o’pV 


nions>^tbal Sir Robert Peel has to OKplaiu Avhy, if he knew fi’dni 
the beginning that this measure, Avhetter successful or not, AV'as to 
dissolve,his Government^ he inducedfirst Ills Cabinet, and subsc- 
cjupiitly his friends, to overcome their scruples and forfeit so largely 
tjiie.tr political influence and personal consideration, for the Single 
purpose^of jnaintainhig a Government to Avhich he had already 
atl^niinstcfcd so deadly a jioisou, that he Imeio it coijd not possibly 
survive the sesribn. Is there any man so ignorant of the state of 
pai^Ucs and of the .tcinper. of the Mouse of Commons as to believe 
th^abj if Sir Robert had made at the comniepcemcnt of ihe'scssion 
the aAioAV^I made at its close, he AV^uld liaA^c had the' concuftenre 
of any 10 of his 112 hdloAvcfs in that House? In,the Hotfsc of 
L.ordsr tbei; 0 |Avoul.d. not, ve believe, have been a .single apps- 
tate.' Just as if he had stated to the country in 1841, or id Pki*'- 
Ivnnent in 1842, Avbat he has revealed to the corh-m^fc'bHrijs 
of Elbing .in^ l846, lie ripver could have carrieil bis IriCorhe 
TaXi.v^ndj.l^ ftict, never would have been Minister. » / 

ifjSir.Robert l^eel ,foresaAy in his measure the certain dis¬ 
solution of his administration, how is it that he seems not to have 
thought pf pr, at lea^b ndt given due Aveight to all the Cojris6- 

1 " ‘ A. t ' ' { '- * ... 

,gpenpes,ot such an, eyept.: 

.should he not, bn behalf pf the country and" of' tile 
' QuMp.li^ve assured himself thatah.empent Ooverhmeijt t^bu^jA’bo 
replace him ? .This was so far ififat 

on the disBplutiou pf his Gbvernmeht iii ftecetaher, it tVa's fbb'nd 
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nothing of inan^ minor embarrassments, the Secretary for li eland, 
a nobleman, until these unlucky times, tmivcrsally and desc^itciily 
popj^lar, waus rejected in bii^ own county by bis own family'ana 
trends, and found, with great difficulty and by very unsat)sfactoiy 
inVans, an obbcui e and uncxpc( ted sC.nt; while tlioiv was exhibited 
a phenomenon never before witnessed in our constitutional history 
—an important session passed with a Secretary of State out of 
I^ailiainent, not fiom any deficiency of personal meiits—quite 
the rcvcise—but fiom being disabled by liis connexion with the 
Ministei’s policy to obtain the confidence of any c'onslitucncv. 

,But Sir Rpbcil Peel’s change of mind, in the folm it has 
taken^, has produced still moic pcimanenl and more scrloils 
miscjnels. Jt has biokcn down and for a season at least almdst 
aijpiliiUtcd the only paity in the countiy on ^yhitll any s6l?<l 
f3o\ eminent can be founded and maintained— the Landed IntereU. 
We do not call it exclusively the Tonj party,—for though ninie 
])ccidiarly connected with the Toiles, it has also a strong affinity 
with a powerful and Influential body of the old Whigs, who are¬ 
as deeply, though not so openly, alaiincd at the revolutionary 
Undetuy of Sir Hoheit Peel's incasmes, and still moie at the 
jnuiciples which he has lecently pioinulgated. Sir Robeit Peel 
also sliould have considered the peisoiial diffirullics into which, with 
Jlis own cyos, be savs, open to the reSuU, he was Itadmg ffis blind¬ 
folded fiiendb. We know not how many of the 112 gentleinch, 
ougiuaUy led astray, continue to adheie to tlicir eiror; the number 
we aie told is small, but what^vci it be, most of them will* be 
subjected to a 'cry painful ordeal. Some have already been 
foj(cdoutof public life; otheis are notoiionsly doomed; alirto^t 
all aie in difficulty and apprehension. Nor wilt tlw^y be ih^ only 
suffqicrs. The whole Coiiseivative paity wilt he seVb>u4\y 
qfii^tciL IVfauy of the Counties aucl Consei^vatpe Roroughs VioW 
jopresented by these new advocates of Free Ti,ade Will probably 
bf cj^stuibecl by expensive contests, and m the stiuggle it Is ,t() be 
appxehended that some, not meiely Whigs, but eMicine Radicals, 
may sUp in. Wchave already seen in some instant cs^ and lUay 
(uilicss some healing jvolicy be adopted amongst the Collsmva- 
i?s) soon see iq many more, the peace of pi ivafe fanliH^fe^ rts 
well as of public constituencies destioyccl—father ngainit 
nephew against uncle—brother against bi other—tenarifs against 
Ifind^oids—friends agi^inst ff icnds—a general dislocation ol rhl'erests, 
a viplgRt disruptior^ of attachment^, such as never, W‘c bellC’i'c, 
sinep thp Rev'otutipnj^^^istracled tliis nation. ^ Is not'this art c'al— 
la lasting eyil than even 5t at first sij 2 ;ht ayipeirs— 

i^ight have been lolcsecn, and which,'if there vveie no dth4r 
pioUvQ, |C)ught tu have ^cteped a statesman from tlius ca^)eri'Aietit’- 
Qn,^t4p ^ssential elements of social'as well as political life f 

* 'tidt 
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-Btit i^hetl Sir Robefrt Pi^l—foreseeing the dissolution of his 
Ghverainent—embarked his friends for a stormy voyage and a 
Oertoin shipwreck,-—did he also contemplate his own spontaneous 
retirement from public life, on which he now appears to have re¬ 
solved? In a letter to Lord Lyndhiirst, rejid by the latter in the 
House of Lords on the 25th August, in reference to his Lordship's 
endeavour to reconcile the scattered elements of the Conservative 
party, "Sir Robert says— 

* At our interview you informed me of a fact of which I was not pre¬ 
viously aware, namely—that you had heen in coniinunicatlou with tome 
of the members of the late Government and of the i)arly which generally 
supported it, with a view of healmg animosities and reconsiTucting the 
Conservative party. That before you went further you had resolved tu 
speak to me, and that the part you were taking is a disinterested one, 
inasmuch as your return to ojfice out of the (pjLcstion^ My answer 
was, that I must decline being any party to the proceedings to which you 
referred, I said that return to was as little in my co7i/fem2Jlafioft 
as in yours^ and that I was not prepared to enter into any pai'ty conibi- 
natious with that view, 1 felt it incumbent on me, under the circum¬ 
stances, to leave those with whom I had been previously couiicetcd in 
political life entirely at liberty to judge for themselves, with respect to 
the formation of any new party connexion.*— Debates^ 25M August.' 

This, which is in itself as explicit as could be expected in a 
public declaration, has been, if we are rightly informed, repeated 
in private more circumstantially and still more decidedl 3 ^ T'liis 
ileclaration, in terms, only applies to the fatigues and anxieties of 
ojfier; but wo suppose that it means to indicate a withdrawal 
from parliamentary life also. It \vouhl be quite inconsistent with 
either the thcoi^ or practice of the Constitutitm, that so important 
a person as Sir Robert Peel, even if he stood alone must he, should 
take a share in the national counsels without incurring the respon¬ 
sibility of assisting to carry into effect the advice which he might 
persuade Parliament to adopt. It may be, in theory, very well to 
say, why should not an independent member sit by to watch, on 
behalf of the country, the proceedings of Parliament, without sub¬ 
jecting himself to any ulterior responsibility? he may feel himself 
capable of being a good critic, though not a working minister. 
This might be true of subalterns, but is an idle fancy as to men of 
Sir Robert PeeVs rank and station. He well knows, and indeed 
distinctly stated, in 1841, that he who takes upon himself the great 
responsibility of disturbing nn established administration, is bound 
to See his way clearly to the substitution of another. If * office is 
as little in Sir Robert PeeVs contemplation as in Lord Lyndhurst's* 
—that IS, altogether * out of the question* —the logical and con¬ 
stitutional consequence would certainly be his leaving Parliament 
also. But his conduct appears to have^bcen of laic so little 
guided by logical or constitutional considerations, that we shall be 
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more grieved than surprised to see him taking a dHFere^l co«$tsc. 
indeed >ve find in well-informed quarters a Conviction < that 
means to attend regufarly,- taking a leading part in indst groat 
(questions, and acting (with a small body of implicit adlieroots) the 
part of an arbiter hetiycen the,(5ovefntnent and the Coiiservatives: 
—a position anomalous in itself, apd productive of the greatc^ti 
embarrassment to all parties, ,and which wcfuld, we fear,, perpe-*. 
tuato, and even exasperate, animosities, and nut only render thcj 
reconstruction of, the Conservative party more dijfficult, but 
smooth the. way for those measures of gradual, or perhaps rapid, 
downward progress which Lord John llussell will in those cii'- 
fumstances be constrained —nolens miens —-to introduce; but which 
he will probably introduce as gradually as'he can. Sir Robert Peek 
M ill more frequently be found voting with the Government than 
against them—and, even though sitting on the Opj)osition benches, 
as often urging them onward as restraining them. Sir Robert 
Peel's prominent occupation of tlic Opposition bench during the 
few last days of the session M*as observed upon as practicoil proof, 
that he had not really given up I’aity : there are places which it 
is well understood that neutrals are supposed to occupy; and it 
seems, indeed, liardly consistent with that tact and delicacy—we 
had almost said pride—for wJiicli Sir Robert Peel is so distin¬ 
guished, that he should sit in front of and appear to derive cx)tmr 
lenance at least from a party to which he docs not belong, and in 
which his presence is thouglit intrusive and must be incQUvenieut, 
'rhosc who entertain these opinions of Sir Robert Peel’s ix^itcntions 
consider bis repudiation of parly connexions only as a dexterous 
promulgation of wbat has long been his real object, the freeing 
liiniself from all obligation aud duty to bis followers, but by no , 
means renouncing the allegiance of his followers towards him. 
Rut again we say, such a course, if by the dissensions or coalitions 
of patties it should be successful, must load to office^ I f his. 
counsels prevail, he must assume the practical responsibility of 
carrying them into eflect; an event that, in his jiresenl disposition, » 
he himself we are satisfied would wish at least to postpone, and 
w hich wc should be sorry, for big own sake ami that of the country, ■ 
over again to witness. Great as are li^s administrative and purlin-^ 
mentary abjlltlcs, admired as he must be for many high quallties!,*we 
think we may venture to say that he has put it out of his own power, 
even if he should hav e the will, to maintain the institutions of tin? 
country. Whatever power he has left to himself is only, we fear, - 
for dcsU uction ; Ire 1ms now none at all , for cemseryatiou 
he has, on the contrary, given a new impulse to revoliuionary 
doctrines and hopes. The universal fears of every class olh- 
(/ousevvatlves^ and the undisguised triumph of, every class of 
struclives, aitegt |his. Otir.>vhote,|^umber would not suffice Tor 
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tlie testimonies we could produce from various speeches and 
publications in corroboration of this opinion; but wc will take 
two as far removed as jiossible from any community of interests 
or any identity of opinion, except on this single point. The first is 
Mr. Henry Drummond, than whom few men. in England have a 
more extensive knowledge of both our commercial and agricultural 
interests:—^ 

‘The measures now pending/ he says, * must produce as great a revo¬ 
lution in the principles and framework of English society as the revolu¬ 
tion in France caused in that country. 

* If the measure commonly known by the name of Free Trade con¬ 
tained in it nothing more than the sound conveys, it would be a mcafrurc 
of nnmixed good- If it involved nothing more than the transfer of 
property from one set of men to another set of men of the same class, it 
would concern none but the parties interested ; but it involves, not by 
fur-fetchcd deductions, but by obvious necessity, the destruction of ail 
those things which God has instituted in a Christian monarchy—as cer¬ 
tainly as tliosc things have been overthrown in France: such as the 
annihilation of entails, that is, of family and hereditary interests as dis¬ 
tinguished from merely personal interests; the destruction of primogeni¬ 
ture; the ruin of many widows and orphans; the minute subdivision of 
lands as in France; a universal attack on tithes, and on the compulsory 
support of cathedrals and parish churches.^—p. 17. 

On the other hand, we take from the polyglot of the League 
<Iebates the first passage that comes to hand—an extract from a 
speech made by Mr. Bright at the great meeting of the League 
in Covent Garden T'heatrc, which avows the object for which the 
repeal of the corn-laws was urged:— 

‘There is one thing which, above all, the people should get rid of 
namely, their reverence for even the worthless portion of the aristocracy. 
It is a false and worthless idolatry ; a bowing down to Baal. I rever¬ 
ence and respect the laws when they are the embodiment of just prin¬ 
ciples ; but I cannot countenance the reverence paid by the people to 
those who oppress^ grind them down^ and scourge them. 1 hope the 
day will arrive when they will throw off the burdens with which they 
are oppressed hy this aristocracy^ and stand forth the bravest, the 
freest, and the most virtuous people on the face of tlie earth .’—Speech 
at Cot'CHt Garden, Feh. 2^th^ 1844. 

We the rather quote this passage because it has been adopted 
as the motto of a seditious and libellous volume, called ‘ The 
Aristocracy of England, by John Hampden^ junior '—Which has 
been circulated with great activity; from the preface of which 
we subjoin an extract as a specimen of the spirit in which Sir 
Robert Peel’s proceedings are regarded by bis new admirers and 
allies, and as an exposition of the ultimate objects which his 
measures are by them expected to accomplish:— 

‘ At the very moment that this volume is going through the press, 

the 
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of England, Providence, by the gift of a drenching summer, and wie 
^onsc^iuent disease of the potato, has sent the necessary presspre to 
compel the people to speak out. Public opinion, and that greAt organ 
of public opinion*-*^the Anti*CoTn«lavr Leagoc-^have compelled the 
startled Govcinnienl to listen to the people’s voice. Wonderfvl co$^ 
^rAw'o/w of public.t^icn mJfAe ho^ qfi^rtw have tukcj?plaoe^ Tlieprime 
Tuinibter himself haa stoo^ tJi^ ^posile of j^ree lYadt'l These 

ate glorious triumphs fof a populc^Vs Neyer did public circum¬ 

stances so auspicious]^ show thcmaclveB in England since the great 
tcvolutiou ot 1C6S- h<ct the nation take caro, titncf to secure tlic 
full fiuitsof them. X-et the example of the League show tliat public 
opinion, if it please, is omnipotent. Let it not stop short with the 
cAoUtioH of the corn-laws OLnd the redaction of certain duties, X*et it 
reniembtu* that with the ,/ubolition of the corn-luw» only one of a thou’- 
sand aristocratic eviJs is cradicatod. Time, will slmw that cheap bread 
aluuc wUl.not enable ua to remedy all the miscliiefs which remain* 
Ovr debt is eight hundred millions s our mmual tas'aiion fifty w*/- 
lioits ; and these will lie ns an incubus an our manufacturing ejccr- 
tions^ and on the c/wapticss of evi^ythi/ig in JIngiandn Let the 
people remember that luistoeralie corruption and the sources of its cor- 
iiiptioii still remain in the state; that the root qf the ndschief is still 
thfm that the franchise is still restricted to a fpv ; that IJrovidencc 
Avill not every year inlerlcic with the seasons, to remedy what we 
should remedy oiir'^clvcs. Public opinion, having now shown its power, 
sliould maintain its ascendancy till erery aristocratic is obliterated; 
till the nristocracy arc thrust back to their own house; till the dukes 
ami lords cease to meddlc^in the election of the commons; in a word, 
liU our ^onsutution uud prospeiity are actually restored.’ 


Hampden Junior is an cfbscuro libeller, and, so far as he him¬ 
self is roncerne<l, utterly contemptible, but not so when we find 
him thd ally and advocate of Sir Robert Peel's policy. 

Wc are tempted to follow up his denunciations by the evidence 
of a more influential expounder of public opinion, or, we should 
rather say, public apprehension. Our readers will recollect that 
the Tirms newspaper was selected as the organ to announce Sir 
Rol>crt l^ecrs conversion, and that it was throughout the strongest 
partisan of the ministerial measure, though not always the 
minister himself, whose fall it seemed to anticipate, and whom it 
frequently handled witlb considerable severity, as it did even in 
aVmouncing the division pf the I6th June in the House of Lords, 
‘ wfiich decides/ it says, ' that the corn-law is gone f but gone,’ 

} 'Sr^c|Beds/the jfYw/cs, ‘ sopn probably to be followed - by otl^r 
ihangos^’ywore cwdous and more striking than this*—which aircwy 
It prondunces ^ to have nonpar alht in the historg of Mngland^ i 

' This curiovs ietrac|atioii ,of opipiona once confidently held and 
VoL. i^tkV^iT. NO. CLVi. 2 p strongly 
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strongly defended hy men fif wuderstunding and integrity, oufjfht to pre¬ 
pare us for a RETRACTATION C^UriQ^aS ami A I^ICVULSION mar<? 

stHkmgj^\iery pREssiNq qimaiio^R .^anfieironondcalhnport arc 
brougijt hotnc to the notice of tlte* l^^pU^ttreVSniid the feelings of the 
people.*—UnEffw?^, dupe '1^, J 846. ' ^ 

What did this mean? . What Mretfe * questions of 

social and economical AVhejpc was to, t5fe th<t'4hreatencd 

^ T€viUsiQnf\ VV^s it ag *to thq Church ^fUat tve wore menaced 
with ^ retractation^ of the minister’g^opiniun ?r^or the Currency ? 
—or the rjuion ? We kqow not to wh^t the Piiiies may have spe¬ 
cially alluded; but we now see in the speech of the June, 
and in the lilbing Jpttor, quite enough to justify our apprehen¬ 
sions that the fears of Mr. Druiinnond, and tho hopes of the 
League, and these inuendos of the TimeSy are all well founded in 
the probabilities of expoi'icnce. We believe that, since the unfor¬ 
tunate concession of 1820—^unfortunate in being so long dcla 5 “cd 
—unfortunate in the circumstances in which it was made—un¬ 
fortunate, above all, if it has indurated Sir Hobert Peel’s mind 
to the sacrifice of principles to, expediency—we believe, \vc say, 
thht since that event, and its logical and close-following conse- 
qtlpnce, the lleform Hill, everything has been gradually tending 
to a democratic revol ution; but of all theses successive triumphs 
over the Constitution, the last is the greatest—not merely on 
account of its material effects, for they are within control, but 
from its moral and political influences, and from the dangerous 
and unconstitutional process by which it has been accomplished 
—by the will, we hesitate not to say, of one man, and that man 
not exercising, wo are conviiu*cd, a spontaneous and deliberate; 
judgment of his own—but overpowered by the most disastrous and 
iatai principle that ever disorganized society—that whatever is 
audaciously asked must be submissively granted—-that the most 
unreasonable, the most unconstitutional, the most demoralizing 
question, if only persisted in with a very moderate degree of 
clamour, must be settled —and that by one specific rand only mode 
of scttleiqent— surrender I With this doctrine what is safe ?— 
and that this is the chief and master motive of Sir Robert Peel, 
who, after the speech of the 29tii of June, can doubt ? 

I'licse apprehensions of Sir Robert Peel’s further views 
reconcile u» in some degree to what we otherwise should have 
rogrptted—the means by which he was at last defeated. Wc 
were averse, on principle to deny to liis Government, which had 
certainly shown no other indisposition towards Ireland than the 
deprcciatton of her chief industry, any measures that it thought 
necessary to the peace of the sister kingdom ; and we by no means 
liked the. company in which tl^p Conservatives found themselves in 

opposition 
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opposition to the Coercion ; but We ar6 forced to tfonfess, and 
indeed Sir RoTbcrt Peel himself ihade indirectly a tantamount od- 
niissionj that it had t^cix^e ^fec^ary dtiPthe country should have 
a Governineht of vvljose dianciples and intentions (tvhjelher appjrov- 
inf» them or not) it sltonld, at least, have somfe reasonable conjec¬ 
ture and guarantee.- T^,Whi^ arc all morp or less pledged to 
the same feburw of subvctsiye innovation that Sir Robert Peel 
appears to hrtvc^dbpted, but they have not the same poWer of exe¬ 
cuting'the mischief. ThC crisis of Isist December exemplifies 
the balance of danger. The Whigs <ver6 then reduced to con¬ 
fess that they could not repeal the cdrn-laVs—-not even with the 
cordial assistance of Sir Robert Peel out of oflice; that trans¬ 
mutation W^as therefore left in the plastic hands of the minister, 
who, by their suppbrt, combined with the division in his own 
party and the influence of oiHce, was enabled to accomplish what 
they had .abandoned in despair. Under such circumstances w'c 
may regret the necessity of the vote (»f the Conservatives on the 
Coercion Bill, but we cannot presume to blame it. It seems to 
have been the only practicable mode of relieving the country from 
an unwelcome .burthen, and Sir Robert Peel himself from what 
he has fully and- candidly confessed to have been a false and, if 
persisted in, a discreditable position. 

But it is another of the many fatal consequences of Sir Robert 
Peel's Crjursc of proceeding, that lie has rendered th6 task of his 
successors more difficult and embarrassing than even their own 
characteristic indiscretion and lormer errors would have made it. 
We should not, under any circumstances, have had much hope of 
good and trustworthy government from the Whigs; but we believe, 
that if Lord John Russell and his section of the Cabinet were 
really free agents—if he and his immediate friends were strong 
enough in I’arliament or in the country to act bn their own views— 
they would be ilisposed to adopt moderate—and what we may, not 
in a party sense, call—consen ativ-e counsels. Lord .John intimated 
long ago, in a moment of discretion ami candour, that he thought 
the country had had enough ot revolution; and we have no 
doubt that he and the majority of Iris colleagues are now more 
strongly of the same opinion; but circlunstauced .as they arc, how 
can W'e expect them to make any bold or effectual resistance 
when Sir Robert Peel's weight has been added to the movement 
faction ? Sir Robert Peel’s intimations to this effect in the speech 
of the ‘29th June are the more embarrassing from their vague¬ 
ness. If he had designated the precise extent to which he 
would have carried his concessions, the new ministry might 
have been controlled by his authority—but when he proposes in 
general terms his adherence to ‘ the same opinions which took 

2 p 2 effect 
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effect in the Charitable Sequcsts Bill and the additional endow¬ 
ments of Maynooth’^—his wishes to remove ^ihe jealousy and 
suspicion that Ireland has curtailed or mutilated rights^ and to 
equalize, meaning, we suppose, to enlarge, ' cvoil and municipal 
franchises ’—his disposition * to co-operate with those who feel that 
the present social condition of the people in respect to the 
land and the relation of landlord and tenant deserves immediate 
and cautious consideration’—* his readiness, and that of those who 
supported his repeal of the corn-laws, to support measures of a 
similar character/—all this appears to be but a paraphrase of Mr, 
O’Conncirs watch-word, justice for Ireland—justice^ which In 
Its most indulgent meaning no one is disposed to deny her, but 
which, in the sense in which the Irish Bigitators employ it, xneans 
separation, spoliation, and revolution. And when, in addition to 
all this, wo find in the Klbing letter the awful shadows of a ]>er- 
petual Income-tax in order to effect *a diminution of Custom 
duties,’ and a removal of 'vexatious regulations' ot Excise,’ wc 
hardly know what extent of alteration in our institutions might not 
be comprised in these various categories, or at what point of a course 
of concession to Irish or English agitation Lord John s Cabinet 
might see reason lo apprehend the resistance of Sir Robert Peel. 
Indeed, as wc have already stated, it seems to be Sir Robert Peel s 
view of the present temper of the public mind and of the feebleness 
of authority, that nothing can be prudently or safely resisted, if 
jiressed by any foniiwlable degree ot popular excitement* 

7’he Whig ministry will certainly hav'c no great desire—and 
if they had, they arc not in a condition—to offer any effectual 
resistance. Their own independent torce cannot, as we arc told 
by those who are supposed to be the least biassed and most 
competent authorities, be rated so high as 170, nor the Pro- 
tfectionist-Consorvatives so low as 300;+ but whatever the exact 

* We cordially concurred i*i tlie expediency of those two niewtures—-nay, we rc- 
commeiitlcd the !cxteiision of the same principle to a stipendiary provision for the 
Homan Catholic cler^^y; but we did all this with the object, inter alia, of securinif the 
Irish OliLuch Kstablishmeiit in all ifs property and power, an object as to which the 
^■agiie expressions of Sir Hubert Peel, comhined with the other of his speech 

and Or. Arnold's predictioir, cannot but now create fresh anxiety, 

■f Wc subjoin a guess at the probable stale of j>artles in the next House of Oini- 
Xkioiis, without however vouching more for it tliaii to say that we have had it from one 
well,experienced and genenilly coiTCct in such calculations—which, it must be ail- 
initted, are at the present moment j^eculiarly niiccrtuin 

Old Whigs .... 160 

Radicals and Hcpealei'S « « J 35 

- 


Protectionist Opposition. • 310 

Peelites • « • . 30 

Doubtful and unknown « • 20 

Sudbury and Speaker • . 3 
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proportions may he, it is certain, and indeed admitted, that^ the 
ministers are daily and hourly at the mercy of their allies—the 
Repealers and Radicals, and must submit to their dictation* Of 
this we have already, short as their reign has been, had. abundant 
proofs; the very composition of their ministry—the reluctant 
submission to the claims of persons * who might be troublesome’— 
the relaxation of opinions that might be embarrassing—the aban¬ 
donment of the Arms Bill—^^the restoration of the Repeal magis¬ 
trates—the admission of slave-grown sugar*—the act that substan¬ 
tively emancipates the Colonies from the commercial jurisdiction 
of the mother country, and will inevitably lead to their political 
separation—in a word, many of their official appointments and all 
tlieir legislative measures testify their feebleness and dependence. 
To many of these objectionable proceedings, and to more that will 
follow, wc admit, as to a considerable proportion of the Whig 
cabinet, that f their poverty and not their will consentsbut they 
arc so intennixed and entangled with the Destructive party, and 
now so stimulated with the rival liberalism of Sir Robert Feel, 
tliit they have, we fear, no alternative but a persistence in their 
old course of disorganization and revolution. 

For our pai't, we sec—not in the misty suggestions of the 
Times —as through a glass darkly—nor even in the plainer de¬ 
nunciations of JJampden, juniory but by the full light of logic, 
reason, aud experience, the ulterior and inevitable course of such 
a policy as Sir Robert Peel we think indicates, and as we fear 
Lord John Russell may, with whatever personal misgivings, be 
too likely to pursue—a general confiscation of property by the new 
plausibility oilWrectgraduated taxation—the abolition of all church 
establishments (except, perhaps, that of Popery in Ireland)—and 
the application of all ecclesiastical revenues (at least in England) 
to latitudinai'ian purposes—extended franchises in Ireland and the 
repeal of the Union. How long the interest of the national debt 
will be paid in cash to be levied by direct taxation—how long 
primogeniture and. the peerage will survive these changes, it is not 
difficult to guess—nor how long, under such cii'cumstances, the 

* One of the strangest ])as8age8 of Sir Robert PeePs late conduct was hU soppoi^t of 
the Whig Sugar Bill in substitution of his own. This was properly no free trade 
(l^ueatiou at all. It was a question of extending, of encouraging, by a large money 
premium, tiie African slave tratfe; and under the peculiar circumstances of the i^lave 
trade case this act has inllicted upon the counsels and character of Kngland a heavy 
imputatioii of inconsistency and, which is worse, insincerity. Tins indeed Sir Robert 
Peel confines. He and Mr. Sidney Herbert distinctly said on this subject,—'Itis no 
question of commerce and finance, but one of national charm^ter and public principle.* 
How then has the nature of the question been chaiigOil in so short an interval t Nothing 
can excuse tiiis, and the pretext is a vain ami feeble one on which they affected to 
act, that tliey would not snalce the new Government. On the sanio grounds, os Sir T« 
Acl.ind justly observed, whatever the Whig-Radicals propose. Sir Robert and Mr* 
Herbert must support. 
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cositlv superfluity—as it will then be thoug^ht—of a Court and a 
Civil List will be tolerated. Thus we shall slide—possibly 
quietly, by due course of law, as Mr. Drutnitiotid suggests, and 
by the payment of dividends in a paper currency, bt by a gra¬ 
duated property-tax—into a natibnal bankruptcy, and a republic 
of the American fashion. 

Ail this seems to us almost as certain in the consequential pro¬ 
gress of such a policy as the harvests of autumn from the saw¬ 
ings of spring; and ran only, after the late Unhappy exhibition of 
the Huusc of Lords, be arrested by the popular constituencies 
themselves; while, alas, the constitutional niajiirity of those 
constituencies, already much wcakeuoil by former events, have 
been, by the recent schism and the consequent <lesertion of so 
many of their leaders, further divided and perplexed—Sfj that 
on the whole we should look uith utter despair at the pro¬ 
spect before us, if we did not believe as cerlainlv in the moral 
as in the physical operations of a Divine Providence. Tlie 
sacreil lights of religion and reason mrly be clouded for a time, 
but they cannot be extinguished, and will always bo alive for our 
use and guidance whetnWer a cliastcniug tiial may dispose us to 
seek them. If we 'are to h:i\e this total overthrow of all onr 
existing institutions, the anarcliy and agony, how^e^W sliarp, will 
be of short duration; afid wc may be sure that this great and 
enlightened country will 5pce<lily (though nfter what intermediate 
sUiTering no one can conjecturej rec'onstitute itself. 

It is possible, and wc hope probable, that some early exhibitions 
of the growing mischiefs may give a more stirring alarm to the 
sound portion of the public tniiul, and ariest us in our descent. 
Events unforeseen may intenene to help us— 

-quod oplanti Divuni proinittere nemo 

Aiulcret, volveuda dits en attuht uUio/ 

ljut it 15 a wise ordinance of Providence that its help is most certain 
and only efficacious to those who endeavour to help themselves 
•^Aide toi, J)i€U t'aidera. These alarming prdspects have at least 
one advantage;—they render the duty of every man who is really 
attached to the present Constitution in CuuRCil and State clear 
and imperative—they warn us to gatlier under one standard—to 
HdJy Tound the great princ iple of Conservatism—^to range ourselves 
coraially under the guidance of those able and energetic members 
of bbtb Houses of Parliament, who, in the extraordinary etn^rgeucy 
ito the defection of our former leaders had jdaced tit;, have 

it were, forced into the public service, and placed, without 
Wtsbdf iheirs, at the head of a Party^which, however for the 
divided and weakened* is Certainly the most numerous, 
Odd will eventually prot^ itself Uy he —as long as the Constitution 
Jbpte-^jybe most jiowerfuf'v^nd permanent in the country. One of 
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1 hese Iqaders h alrqq|ly gre-^emipent: wc need hardly say that 
we mean Lord Stanley. The praoUca^ readiness, as well as the 
brilliancy of his talents-^tke soundness of his religious as well as 
his pQ]itic|^l principles—the indepeijftence of his character—the 
firnincss of his mind—and the distinguished slati{)ni which he has 
occupied both in Parliament and-in office;—all concur to assign 
him the first place in the councils of the Coiiservativc Party, which 
under bis guithio^'e—if he consent to tg^dertfuko so arduous a task^— 
may, it is to lie hoped, be reunited in ahnosti if pot quite, its 
former f<irre, and restored to ibe influence in the councils of the 
State to which its numbers, wealtli, apd intelligence entitle it. 

The crisis is approaching, if nqt impending- A dissolution 
must take place at no d^tant peiiod, and mn,y within a month* 
Some fueinbcr's of the Government are, we hoar, averse to a dis¬ 
solution, by which they could not hojic to obtain any a>nsidprahh* 
acrcssioAi of strength, and would lose the kind of claim which they 
ha^'c on the existing House of Commons, which mny be said to 
liavo called them into office, and therefore owes them at least 
a longer trial* Others, however, we are informed, press for 
a dissolution, in the hope that the existing schism amongst the 
Cuusen atives will give them some chance of success in particular 
localities. But even if the former of these opinions prevails (as 
we believe it will), the event cannot be far distant, and all who 
profess any shade ot Conservative principles should prepare 
themselves for this most important struggle—for we firmly believe 
that the next Pathament will have to deal with questions mote 
momentous than any that have arisen since the Giand Kcbelliun, 
or at least sipce the Kevolntion—(questions very much of the saipe 
character with those which agitated those critical periods of our 
lustory—the struggle between monarchy and democracy—between 
tlie Church of England and the Church of Koine—anti between 
Irish independence and British conqpxion. 

Let us, thefefore, endeavour to reconstruct, under happier 
auspices and with tofer guides, our Protestant and Protectionist 
majorities of 1841. The country has serious reason to complairi of 
most, if nut all, of the H2 gentlemen who, with more or Jess re- 
fuctance, permitted themselves to be inyolvoil in Sir Ji^hert PeeVs 
aberration. It is natural that the constituencies so betrayed^hopld 
desire to execute the vengeance of exclusion on the * apostates.’ 
But mere vengeance is a low and unsubstaittial motive of |iro- 
speclive cofnduct—and in politics there must be policy* Mwiy of 
these gentlemen do not really deserve ^hc reproach of apostacy; 
some erred through a mistaken sense of party allegiance; others- 
felt that they wcfe between two, as we must admit, awful dangers- 
—Peel or Russell—a short respite or a total repeal-—and? pre- 

-^ferreffi 
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ferred^ as they erroneously thought, the lesser evil: otheis^ pci- 
haps, like the Duke of Wclhngton himself^ looked f|irthex, and 
saw no alternative but between a bad Governmont and none at 
all. We think they, too, made a wrong election; we know it 
would have beon fairer, we believe it would have l^en safer^ to 
have left Sir B^obeit Peel to solve, with the help of Lord John 
Russell, the dlHicultics they had ]omtly cicaled. 

But We do not thmk that it would be either just or prudent to 
attempt to exclude from Conservative seats every individual wlio 
waft cither duped, or foiced, or even persuaded, into this un- 
happy error. We do not contend that theie may not be instances 
in which the defection had no cveuse, and in wliitli the pecu¬ 
liar circumstances may require a kind of exemplary ostia- 
cism; and we fullj admit—nay, if we hid anv autliontv we 
should venture to insist—that any one professing to adlieit o 
Sir Riibeit PeeFs present views, should be opposed by eve i) jh 
siblc exertion—even to the extent ol prcioiiiiig either Whig oj 
Radical, as less dangcious than a Pseudo Conseivative Wet iii- 
not imagine a inoic dangerous politician than one who adopts tl»e 
piinciples of the speei h ol the liOth of June and tlie 1 llune U Ur i , 
to which, howevei, be it observed, no nixnis ph dgf dbut *vii Robt 1 1 
Peel individually, and he has di^tincthf ab^ih(d ail vho hod bn 
his followers fjum any connexion with tlie&e oi indeed au) otlu i 
his opinions oi proceedings. We hope, tlieretore, that vciv Itw 
pi the old Conservative majoiity will be found adheiing to lluu 
error. And as to the others—alth yM^hdiJendU hiututus ib a pj< \ 
that theoretic justice does not approve, it is one which ncci sMtv 
has m all times and circumstances admitted, anmcstic'* must 
always follow gieat political convulsions; and—if it was wise <iiul 
gtactoug, after the Grand Rebellion, * to still the flutter of niiiu- 
Iherablc bosoms by an act of oblivion’—it would be, we think, not 
less so to quiet the disseiUMoiis of families and the anger and 
anxiety of numerous constituoncics by a gcneial reconciliation 
with all who have not really abandoned theii Conservative pun- 
ciples- Some such reconciliation is, we conceive, absolutely nei es- 
sary to enable the Conservative party to re-construct itself, and 
to defend the constitution under the complicated dangers wnh 
vhicb it is menaced. 


Indlx 






